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AS' AD PASHA AL-'AZM AND OTTOMAN RULE IN 
DAMASCUS (1743-58) 


By Suruox Sram 


HE remarkable rise of the *Agms ! from an inconspicuous family of landed 
campaigners at Ma‘arrat al-Nu'màn * to a dynasty of governors that ruled 
in Syria for most of the eighteenth century owes ite origin to the process of 
disintegration of the Ottoman Empire and its institutions. This process, which 
had gained momentum at the end of the period of the Köprülü viziers, affected 
the Arabic-speaking provinoes in the eighteenth century in many ways: the 
decay of the Janissary corps turned their contingente posted in these provinces 
into a major source of turbulences ; the decline of the feudal Stpahs organiza- 
tion was followed by an increase in the power of the local meroenary and 
irregular forces ; the introduction of fiefa to whose holders taxes were farmed 
out for life (malkkáne) instead of for a period of one year (1slizam), gave extensive 
powers to officials in these provinces; the loosening of control allowed the 
Beduin of the Syrian desert, aa well as other nomadic elementa in the peripheries, 
to make considerable gains at the expense of the settled areas; and, finally, 
the decay and corruption in Istanbul lowered the standards of the officials 
appointed in the provinoes; thus adding to the general deterioration of 
administrative, security, and economic conditions there.* 
A change in the established patterns of Ottoman government in these 
provinces—which was only to be expected in view of this process—actually 
took place in Syria with the establishment of the first walt of the ‘Agm family 


1 At that time pronounced, and sometimes written, ‘Adm (almilarly: ZAhir—Dé&hir). Beside 
the transliteration system used for Arabio names and terms, this article also uses the modern 
Turkish spelling for Turkish names and terms, Since the article deals with Arabic-speaking 
provinces, the Arabio forms of names and terms existing ın both languages are usually preferred 
(thus walžyak is used instead of vilayet). Geographical place-names, titles, and the like which 
are in common usage in the English language appear in their anglicized forms. 

! The origin of the family is à controvermal matter to this day : one view maintains that the 
'Axms were originally Beduin of the Banfi ‘Azim tribe in northern Hija who joined the Ottoman 
service ; the other has it that they were the descendants of a Turkish family from the vicinity 
of Konya. Bee ‘Abd al.Q&dir al-‘Aum, al-Uasrah al-'Agmiyah, Damascus, 1061; Muhammad 
Kurd ‘All, KAdtat al-Shtm (6 vols, Damascus, 1925-7), 1, 278; Mehmet Büreyya, Sicil; 
Osmani (4 vole, Istanbul, a.m. 1088), 1, 862. There is no doubt, however, thas to eighteenth 
oentury local annalists and European observers the ‘Arms were known as a family of Arab 
(= Beduin) origin. Mikh&'H Burayk, Ta'rikh al-Sham, 1720-1782, MS, Tubingen, Universitats- 
bibliothek, 9786 (the work was published by Qustantin al-B&ahi, Harise, 1980), p. Ida; ‘Abd 
al-Rahmin s].F&st, Ta'rikh, MB quoted in ‘lek Iskandar al-Ma‘Itif, * Qagr As'ad Bäshå al-‘Agm 
fi Dimashq ', al-Mashriq, xxiv, 1926, 5-6; France, Archives Nationales, Affaires Btrongtres, 
BI, 1118 (Tripoli), report by Yon dated 10 October 1746; 1082 (Beyde), ‘ Bulletin ' enclosed 
in & report by Olarrambault, dated 16 July 1703. Tt may very well be thet the latter view is a 
mistaken conclusion based on the famuly’s long residence in the provinoe of Konya. 

3 The political history and institutions of the Arabic-speaking provinoes of the Ottoman 
Empire have not yet been sufficiently investigated. For a general beokground see H. A. R. Gibb 
and Harold Bowen, Islamic society and the Wasi (Vol. 1, 2 parte, London, 1950, 1057), par 
ticularly Pt. 1, 200-84; Albert Hourani, ‘The changing face of the Fertile Cresoant in the 
xvinth century’, Siudia Islamica, vir, 1057, 809—122. 
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in Damascus, at the beginning of 1725. This development was a threefold 
departure: the 'Agms were a local family, while until then walie had usually 
been transferred from one part of the Empire to another in order to prevent 
the origination of local and dynastic loyalties; the ‘Ayms were allowed long 
tenures of office while formerly wàlts had generally been replaced every year, 
a practice that had rendered them unwilling or unable to devote themselves 
to the welfare of their provinces; and members of the ‘Aym family were also 
often appointed to the adjacent walayahs of Sidon and Tripoli, thus reducing 
the pressure of local rivalries on the wäl of Damascus and providing him with 
loyal support. This support was of great importance, for in his capacity as 
governor of Damascus the walt was responsible not only for maintaining order 
in a province extending from al-'Arish to the outskirts of Aleppo and inhabited 
by a heterogeneous and insubordinate population, but also for the most 
Important annual caravan to the Hijaz—the pilgrims’ convoy from Syria 
(Hayy al-Shami). The wélis of Sidon and Tripoli shared these responsibilities 
by controlling the Druze, Maronite, and Mutawalis of the Lebanese mountains 
and by serving under the wali of Damascus as his Cerde Bagbujus, or com- 
manders of the Jardah detachments which supplied and defended the Hag 
along the second half of its way back to Damascus. Thus the consolidation 
of the three waldéyahs under the loyal ‘Arma, although evidently not a deliberate 
reform, constituted one of the most important attempts made in Syria before 
the penetration of Western influences to regenerate the decaying Ottoman 
administration and regain complete control over these territories. The examina- 
tion of the various phases and aspects of the period of the ‘Azms ! is, therefore, 
an integral part of the historical study of the tna, the general decline of the 
Arabic-speaking countries under the Mamluks and the Ottomans. 

Of the many members of the ‘Aym family who served as governors in 
Syria," As‘ad Pasha managed to hold the Damascus office for the longest period, 
longer than any other walt in these provinces before or after him. Although 
he failed to establish his control over the whole walayah of Damascus, As‘ad 
is remembered by the historiographers of Syria as one of the most successful 
walts in Damascus itself. It is, therefore, to As‘ad’s rule in Damasous that one 
must turn in order to discover the basic features of Ottoman government in 
Syria during the period of the 'Azms. 

I. As'AD'8 RISE TO POWER: THE MAKING OF A BYRIAN WALI 


The story of As‘ad’s step-by-step rise to the highest office in Syria illustrates 
some of the fundamental aspects of Ottoman rule of these provinces. The 


1 Bee Shimon Shamir, The ‘Asm willis of Syria, 1724-1785 (unpublished Ph.D. thoes, 
Princeton, 1960). The reconstruction of the historical events was made in that study on the 
basis of contemporary Arabic, Hebrew, Ottoman, and European sources. 

1 The most prominent were IgmA'il b. Ibr&h!m (1725-80), Sulayman b. Ibr&h!m (1734-8, 
1741-8), As‘ad b. IsmāT (1748-57), Muhammad b. Mustafk (1771-2, 1773-88), and ‘Abdulláh 
b. Muhammad (intermittently up to 1807). Members of the ‘Axm family play a leading role in 
Syrian politios to this day. 
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central government’s concepta of provincial administration, the scale of values 
that governed ita policies, its attitude towards Arabic-speaking Muslim ra‘aya, 
the extent of its decay in the eighteenth century, and other questions are all 
reflected, directly or indirectly, m the circumstances of As‘ad’s success as 
well as in those of his ultimate fall. 

From contemporary Syrian and Ottoman chronicles, it appears that As‘ad 
was born about 1705 in Ma‘arrat al-Nu'màn and that he was probably the 
oldest of Iamé‘il Pasha’s four sons. He was little more than twenty years old 
when his father began to train him for office in the government of the Syrian 
provinces. He established As‘ad as the mutasarrif of Hama, one of the richest 
sancaks in the valáyah of Damascus, and began to take him along on the annual 
Hajj. As‘ad was thus acquainted with the complex problems involved in 
the performance of the two main tasks of the government of Damascus: the 
Wilayah, or administration of the province, and Imàrat al-Hajj, or command of 
the Holy Pilgrimage. 

Sulayman Pasha, As‘ad’s paternal uncle and the second of the “Azms to 
become wilt of Damascus, contributed further to As‘ad’s advancement. In 
the summer of 1732, when Sulayman, then walk of Tripoli, had to depart with 
the Jardah to meet the returning Hajj, he called As‘ad from Hama to serve 
as mutasallim, deputy governor, in Tripoli during his absence. Since only a few 
months earlier Sulayman had cruelly suppressed a revolt of the local Ashraf! 
the maintenance of order in his walayah was not an easy task. As‘ad, however, 
managed not only to preserve order but also to gain some popularity for his 
uncle by spreading and publicly celebrating the news of Sulayman’s dis- 
tinguished. suoceas in the defence of the Hajj. Sulayman, who upon his return 
was appointed wali of Damascus, maintained his nephew in the Hama post 
and continued to associate him in the management of the Hajj. As‘ad rose to 
the rank of beylerbey, a pasha of two tugs, and finally, after considerable efforts 
on his part, he managed to obtain the central government’s confirmation of 
his establishment for life in that area: '... he spent a fortune to make it 
[Hama] his maltkine, having procured the patronage of the powerful vizier 
Bekir Pasha, the former wähi of Jidda .. '.* By the end of the 30'8 As‘ad was 
already the mutaparrif of two sancaks, Hama and Homs, both granted to 
him as malikdne. 

During these years in Hama and Homs As‘ad had made a name for himself 
as a competent and popular ruler, distinguished for his horsemanship and his 
enthusiasm for oonstruction works: his stebles were said to hold hundreds 
of fine mounts and the list of publio works he built in Hama included a public 
bath, water reservoirs, and a large government building. His actions agamst 
the Turkoman and Beduin bands which regularly raided this area, threatening 
traffic between the capital and Damascus, were particularly noted. : 


1 Bee Aff. Éir., BI, 1118 (Tripoli), ‘ Relation de la punition des rebelles de Tripoli de Syrie 
arrivée la nuit des 28 au 29 février 1782 ', enclosed in a report by Martin dated 0 March 1732. 
3 Abu al-Mawibib Ibn Mirf, Ta'rikh, MS quoted in Kurd ‘AN, rr, 292. 
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A three-year break in Sulayman’s rule in Damascus (July 1788-August 1741) 
apparently did not affect As‘ad’s position in Syria for he is reported by con- 
temporary chroniclers to have served in 1741 as Cerde Bagbugu to ‘Ali Pasha, 
then wali of Damascus, even though at that time this post was usually given 
only to wális. Upon Sulaymén’s return to Damasbus As‘ad was promoted 
and given his first waléyah—that of Sidon. As'ad assumed this office in Novem- 
ber 1741, replacing his brother Ibrahim Pasha whose abuses and inefficiency 
had brought the administration of that walāyah to the brink of bankruptoy. 

In contrast to his brother, As‘ad waa highly praised for his policies in Sidon. 
On 30 January 1742, the French consul referred to him in his dispatch as 
‘ Hesiad—nouveau Pacha qui a la réputation d'un trés galant homme et 
dont le Gouvernement est trè applaudi dans ce pays ci...’.! In the course of 
a single year in office As‘ad settled all the debts left by Ibrahim, re-established 
good relations with the French Nation, against which many of Ibrahim’s 
abuses had been directed, and mediated peace between the Druze emir and his 
brothers, thus bringing to an end a conflict which had been aggravated by 
Ibr&him's intrigues and his meddling in the internal affairs of the Druze. To 
a great extent those achievements can be attributed to As‘ad’s resoluteneas 
and to his bold disregard of local custom: he did not shrink from raising a 
general uproar among the Muslim populace by firing the guns of the citadel 
to salute the French consul, or from shocking the inhabitants of Sidon by 
inviting, and actually bringing, the Druze emir into town, an unprecedented 
action which had far-reaching consequences! Nevertheless As‘ad was not 
content with his post in Sidon and m March 1742 be was allowed to return 
to his estates in Hama, much to the regret of the population of Sidon. 

As‘ad was not long to remain in Hama. In August 1748, the news of 
Sulayman Pasha’s death in the campaign against Zéhir al-‘Umar, the powerful 
ruler of Galilee, reached Damascus. Violent conflicta erupted in this town 
between the turbulent elements which had been checked by Sulayman’s firm 
rule. Members of the ‘Agm family and their followers were being arrested and 
deprived of their property by their opponents in Damascus. Characteristically, 
the central government was not so much concerned about the setback in Galilee 
or about the disturbances in Damascus, as about their possible deleterious 
effect on the smooth organization of the Hay, which affected not only the 
prestige of the Ottoman government but also the lives and property of thousands 


1 Aff. Étr., BI, 1026 (Beyde), report by Aramy dated 30 January 1742. : 

2 It should be remembered that the waltyak of Sidon had been created in 1660 with the 
purpose of controlling the Druze of Lebanon ; Sidon also constituted the most Important French 
échelle on the Syrian coast. See F. Charles Roux, Les dohelles de Syrie et de Palesivna ow IVIII6 
sòcle, Paris, 1928, and Paul Masson, Histoire du commerce français dans le Levant ow XVITI6 sidole, 
Paris, 1911. As'ad's policy enabled the French to establish closer relations with the Druxe. Thus, 
on 22 December 1741, a meeting was arranged between the Druze emir and the French oonsul, 
in which the former promised to protect the Catholic misions and French trade in his area; 
Aff. Étr., BI, loo. cit. 

* The best study of this remarkable ruler is Uriel Heydt (Heyd), Dahir al'Umar, Shallit 
ha-Galil ba-ma’ d ha-yod hat, Jerusalem, 1942. A detailed list of contemporary sources is included. 
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of pilgrims. The aituation seemed particularly alarming since hardly enough 
time was left for the completion of the Dawrah, the annual expedition to the 
southern sancaks which was essential for collecting the revenues that financed 
the Hay. The solution was found in the appointment of As‘ad to the governor- 
ship of Damascus, granting him the rank of vizier, or pasha of three tugs. 
The circumstances of this appointment are given by the Ottoman chronicle 
in the following terms : 

* Because notice was taken of the fact that As‘ad Pasha, the mutagarrif 
of Hama and one of the noble mirmirans, who: possessed perfect knowledge 
and understanding for subtle matters and who had been accustomed to 
perform the services of Imérat al-Hajj since his youth, when he had spent 
considerable time at it during the incumbency of his father, the late Iama‘il 
Pasha, and his above-mentioned deceased uncle [Sulayman Pasha], deserved 
and was qualified for this most difficult post, both by right of inheritance 
{italics mine] and his own merits, he was granted the rank and the troops 
of a vizier, raised and exalted in station, and appointed to Imarat al-Hajj 
and the walayah of Damascus with the sancaks of Jerusalem and Nablus’. 

He was also authorized to make use of the miri revenues allocated for the 
Hajj and of the provisions, camels, and money prepared by Sulayman for this 
purpose. 

As‘ad Pasha made his entry into Damascus in September 1748, riding m 
procession with the notables, officers, and Janissaries. Ten days passed before 
he was able to Bet out for the Dawrah: by that time it would normally be re- 
entering Damasous." He was back in Damascus within thirty days, and after 
another ten days of intensive work he managed to depart with the caravan on 
time. 

‘Tt was a great Hag, in every way ',* and it madé a name for As‘ad. The 
Hajjs that followed were even more successful and there were many of them. 
The Porte, impressed by the organization and management of the convoy, 
by the security arrangementa, and by the fortresses and cisterns which As‘ad 
was building along the route, confirmed him in this office fourteen times, an 
unprecedented achievement for a todli in Damascus. Expensive presents, 
usually given only to victorious grand viziers, were sent to As‘ad by Sultan 
Mahmud I, who in this manner indicated the high esteem in which he held 
the wil. . 

1 Huseyn Zakir, Mustafa Sami, and Mehmet Subhi, Tarik, Istanbul, a.m. 1108, 228. 


* The Dawrah was usually begun at the end of Rajab or the beginning of Sha‘b&n and oom- 
pleted in one month. The Haff usually left around the middle of Shawwal and returned ab the 
beginning of Safar. 

* This w the concluding sentence of Muhammad al-Maqq&r Ibn Jum'ah, al Bashi wa 'L 
qudah, ed. Salah al-Din al-Munajjid in. Wulat Dimashg fs al-'akd al-‘Uthenatni, Damascus, 1940, 69. 

* The historical &ooount of this chapter is based on the following sources (in addition to 
those previously mentioned): Ahmad b. Budayr al-Budayri, Hawäduh Dimashq al-yawmtyah, 
[A-H.] 1154-1176, MB, Damascus, al-Zéhirlyah, ‘Amm 8787 (this work was published by Ahmad 
“Ixxat ‘Abd al-Karim, Cairo, 1959), pp. 8b-12b; Rislän b. Yahyé al-QArI, al-Wweard’ allddhina 
hakami fi Dimashg, od. al-Munajyid, op. cit., 70; Haydar Ahmad al-Shib&b!, al-Ghurar al-Matn 
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Summing up, the elements which played the principal role in As‘ad’s rise to 
power were: the active aid of his family, experience, competence, wealth, 
connexions in Istanbul, opportunity, and the newly-introduced ‘right of 
inheritance’, Although the same factors can be found operating on the courses 
of many Ottoman careers two characteristic pointe should be noted in As‘ad’s 
case. First, he was appointed to govern the very province where his family 
was established, where he owned his vast properties and had acquired his 
political and administrative experience. Furthermore, it was thanks to this 
family that he was able to put to good advantage most of the other factors. 
The Ottoman government not only refrained from checking the dynastic 
ambitions of the ‘Ama but, in appointing As‘ad, actually recognized their 
right of succeesion. This introduced into the system of government an element 
of stability which held a promise of recovery for the province and of which 
earlier governors had been unable to avail themselves. 

Second, As‘ad’s career and the careers of other members of his family make 
it clear that as far as the central government was concerned the personal 
qualifications of ite officials were generally of primary importance only when its 
direct interests were at stake. For the problems of the provmoes themselves 
the Porte had little concern and it allowed money and connexions to influence 
and decide the appointments for these posta. 

This basic contradiction between the trends toward stabilization and 
improvement that originated from the establishment of the ‘Azyms in the 
government of Syria, on the one hand, and the destructive effects of the central 
government’s indifference and corruption on the other, set the context of 
As‘ad’s government in Damascus during the following fourteen years. 


Il. Tae CONSOLIDATION OF As‘ap’s BULB IN DAMASCU8: THE STRUGGLE 
FOR POWER IN A PROVINOLAL OAPITAL 


As‘ad soon found that his duties as Amir al-Haj were much easier than 
those as walt of Damasous, While the Haj meant facing only the desert and ita 
hostile Beduin, in Damascus As'ad confronted a host of turbulent elementa 
that were engaged in a constant struggle for power. 

The forces which had political and military significance can be roughly 
divided into two groups: alien military units and armed local forces. Although 
the mam conflict was usually between some force belonging to the former group 
and some other force belonging to the latter, the forces in either group rarely 
united to present a common front. Thus additional rivalries and conflicts 
enlivened the principal ones. 

The two main forces which belonged to the first group were the wah’s 


fi akhbdr abwA' al-romda, od. A. Rustum and F. A. Bustkn! in Lubnän fi ‘ahd al-Umara’ al- 
Shihdbtyia, Beirut, 1938, u, 20-30 (for that period this source is often erroneous); [brahim 
al-Kaylint!, ‘Abgariytt Shamiyah fi al-hukm wa 'l-siylech wa 'l-idirah, Damascus, 1040, 8-0; 
Sureyya, 1, 888; AJf. Étr., BI, 1116 (Tripoli), report by Le Maire dated 80 July 1782; 1028 
(Beyde), reports by Aramsy dated 10 November 1741, 7 March 1742. 
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meroenaries and the Kapmkul Janissaries. The walt’s army, which at that 
time rarely exceeded 1,500 men, consisted of Magharibah—North African foot 
soldiers of poor quality, Levends and Dàlts *—cavalry on the level of irregulars, 
mostly of Kurdish and Turkoman origin, and T'üfengois—riflemen of various 
origins who performed both military and police duties. These unite formed the 
sole foroe which was subject exclusively to the walt. The Kapweul ortas in 
Damascus were unita of the Imperial Janissary army, took orders from Istanbul, 
and were regularly rotated. At that time their number in Damascus averaged 
600. Their main task was to guard the citadel but often they also co-operated 
with the wait in controlling the waldyah and protecting the Hay. 

The principal force in the second group and the main adversary of the 
Kaprkul was the organization of the Yeriiya, or ‘local Janisearies'. They 
apparently consisted of the descendants of some of the first Janissary con- 
tingents stationed in the citadel of Damascus or of auxiliary forces set up to 
asaist them. The Yerkya, now numbering & few thousand men, occupied some 
of the largest quarters of Damascus, notably the Maydan. Their task was to 
guard the fortresses along the route of the Hajj and to support the walt in his 
campaigns. Unlike the Kapskul, they consisted of cavalry units." The Sspahss 
of the province of Damascus were usually subordinated to the command of 


1 An apooopated form of Kepikwlu. In the provinces the main task of these Janisarice was 
to guard the fortresses, hence the term Nóbetpis. See İsmail Hakkı Uxungarpli, Osmanlı desleti 
tephildivndan Kapubwhy ocakları (2 vols., Ankara, 1948-4), 1, 825-30; A. Djevad, iat militaire 
Otoman, Paris and Istanbul, 1, 1882, 164-71. For Ottoman terms mentioned in this article 
we Mehmet Zeki Pakabn, Osmanlı tanh deyimleri ve terimleri salu, 8 vols., Istanbul, 1946-56. 

2 Levend (the Arabic form being load) : from the Italian levaniino ' & sailor of tho fleet’, 
or from the Persian lawend ' free, volunteer, adventurer’. Dalf (the Arabio form of the Turkish 
Deli): from the Arabic dalti ‘ guide’, or from the Turkish deli ‘mad, brave’. Both Levends 
and Diis used to serve under loowl governors. In Syria the former unita conmsted mostly of 
Kurdish cavalry (at that time loosely connected with the Imperial Lesends) ; the latter consisted 
of Kurdish, Turkoman, and other horsamen, who were usually natives of Syne and strongly 
affiliated with local tarigaks. Bee Gibb and Bowen, 1, Pt. 1, pp. 99, 192, n. 9, 108, n. 5, 229, n. 1; 
Uriel Heyd, Ottoman doowments on Palestine, 1552-1615, Oxford, 1960, p. 161, n. 1; Jean Deny, 
‘Porman lavand dans l'usage Osmanli’, Akten des vierundswansigsten Intornationalen Orientalusten- 
Kongresses, Munchen, 1957, od. FL Franke, Wiesbaden, 1959, 408-0; I. B. Uxungsrgli, ' Deli’, 
Bacyclopaedsa of Islam, new edition, m, 201-2. 

3 Tho Yeriwya body ia Damasous apparently parallels the Yerkikulw organisation found 
in many other provinces, See Uzungergl, 1, 8-4, 380. The Ferliya organization n, perhaps, & 
later development of unita of ‘ fortress soldiers’ (Hisar erss or Musiabjizes) existing in Damascus 
in the sixteenth century. See Heyd, Doowmente, pp. 78, n. 8, 77, 104, n. 2, 112, 190. It is difficult 
to establish to-day the exact relations between the original Yerliya body and the Kapikwie« 
Jeniesanes ; but the fact that in Demasoene sources the term ‘ Janisseries ' is used exclusively 
for the Yerliya may indicate that the early Yerisya unita did not differ much from the Janisserles 
proper. The enmity between the Yerliya and the Kapikwl goes back to some time in the seven- 
teenth century, when the Kapti? were restored to Damascus, taking over the citedal and other 
key posta and privileges which had for a long time been in the hands of the Yorliya. Bee Muham- 
mad al-Muhibbi, Khulapat al-athor fi a'yin al-garn al-hadt ‘ashar (4 vols., Cairo, 1868), rv, 811, 
448 ; Muhammad Khall Al-Murádt, Sik al-derar fi a‘yda al-gorn al-ihäni ‘ashar (4 vols., Büliq, 
AH. 1801), 0, 61. Numerous contemporary sources refer to Yerliya units participating in parados 
and campaigns as cavalry, e.g. al-Budayri, p. 53a; Hasan Ibn al-Biddiq, Ghara'ib al-tada’s 
|wa-'axt b. al-wagd's', MB, Tubingen, Universitatshiblicthek, 9882, p. 12a. 
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the Yerkya and shared their position in the political struggle in Damascus, 
The third local force consisted of the Ashrdf, the alleged descendants of the 
Prophet. Although they lacked the military organization of the former bodies 
they could muster considerable forces to threaten their opponents or even the 
authority of the walt. 

The political situation in Damascus was further complicated by the fact 
that in addition to these forces, which were all represented on the provincial 
diwdn * (by the wali or his mutasallim, the Agha of the Kapyul, the Agha of 
the Yeriiya, the Alay Bey, and the Nagib al-Ashraf respectively), the diwan 
also included other officials whose powers and direct appomtment by the central 
government made them largely independent of the wal’s authority and who 
often were ambitious enough to play s part of their own in local politics, These 
officials were the defterdar *—who administered the financial accounts of the 
waldyah—the qüds, and the muftt. Of these three the defterdar, by the nature 
of his post and the length of his tenure, was the moat likely to challenge the 
walt’s rule. It may also well be that from the very beginning the Ottomans 
had established this post in Damascus as a counterweight to the wilt’s powers. 
Although officially these functionaries were entitled to no more than a small 
retinue of armed men they could enlist support among the various armed 
bands and forces existing im Damascus (usually affiliated with some Safi 
order, guild, non-Muslim community, quarter in the town, etc.), or even 
ally themselves with one or another of the prmcipal forces mentioned above. 
This armed support, combined with their administrative and financial powers, 
represented a political foroe with which they made their bid for power. 

As‘ad’s appointment to Damascus coincided with the emergence of one 
of the most serious challenges that was ever thus to arise to the wilt’s authority. 
It had been allowed to reach dangerous proportions as a result of a series of 
events in the early 1740's, among which the most important were the elimina- 
tion of the Kapwkul forces from Damascus in 1740 and the wars with Zahir 
al-Umar in the last years of Sulayman. The story of As‘ad’s struggle with this 
opposition, which can be reconstructed from local chronicles, constitutes, 
therefore, a most revealing chapter in the political history of the provinoe. 


It appears that as As‘ad was taking his first steps in his new office, entirely 
preoccupied by the requirements of the Hajj, Damascus was practically taken 
over by a coalition under the leadership of Sayyid Fathi (Fathallah) b. Muham- 
mad Ibn al-Falàqinsi the defterdar. This coalition included on the one hand 
the defterdar himself with his powerful allies in Istanbul, his administration, 
and his adherents from among the notables and the ‘ulama’ of Damascus, 


1 Yet their power did not reach that of the Ashvdfin Aleppo, where the main axis of conflict 
was between them and the Janissaries. Seo H. L. Bodman, Polifical factions in Aleppo, 1760— 
1826 (unpubHshed Ph.D. thesis, Princeton, 1955), oh. iiiv. 

2 For tho diwän of Damascus see Shamir, 210 ff. 

* For the early history of the post of the defterdar in Damasous seo Heyd, Doouments, 42. 
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and.on the other, the most aggressive aghas of the Yerliya, closely allied with 
the guilds (and consequently with the güfi fartgahs) and supported by urban 
bands, Druze and others, who controlled several quarters in Damascus and ite 
environs. They were evidently also linked with the Greek Orthodox proctor, 
Ibn Tüm&, and other troublesome Orthodox leaders. 

First to be struck were Sulaymün's men. Immediately upon learning the 
news of Sulayman’s death, the now leaderless Dalis were attacked by the Yerltya 
and many of them were killed. At the same time the defterdar arrested Sulay- 
man’s most powerful executives: his faithful soaks! al-kharj,! Ibn Dayri, his 
haesnedar, his sslaAdar, his cousin Muhammad Bey, and others. 

Once in control of Damascus itself, al-Falàqinst sought to extend his influence 
over the political affairs of the entire waléyah. His first intervention proved 
quite successful: he concluded peace with Zahir al-‘Umar in As‘ad’s name 
and received from him expensive presenta for himself and for As‘ad. 

The state of affairs in Damascus deteriorated during As‘ad’s absence with 
the Dawrah. One of the defterdar’s armed men made his way into the Mosque 
of the Umayyads and assaulted the Nagib al-Ashwaf, Sayyid ‘Ali Efendi, and 
‘Ali al-Murádi, an 'alim of a prominent Damascene family who was revered 
by the populace for fearlesaly championing their cause in the face of oppression. 
“Ali al-Murüdi was also shot when entering his home. Although neither of the 
two was killed, the incident developed into a test in the struggle for power in 
Damasous. For if this assault on the traditional leadership of the Muslim 
populace went unpunished, the people would infer that al-Falaqinsi's group, 
after having overcome their opponents in the government and administration 
of the waldyah, had subdued the masses as well and were enjoying complete 
immunity to the law. 

The notables of Damascus immediately held a diwin and a fatwa was 
issued demanding the arrest and execution of the assailant. The latter had 
meanwhile taken refuge at the house of Mustafa Agha b. Khudari Çorbacı, 
the powerful leader of the Maydan quarter where most of the Yerltya had 
their houses and where he could not be reached by the law. The notables 
assembled again, this time in the mahkamah in the presence of several kapwss, 
baltacis, and the emin-4 sürre * who had apparently just arrived from Istanbul 
for the Hajj. A petition to Istanbul describing the oppressive conduct of the 
defterdar was drawn up, but it never reached its destination. The signatories, 
recalling & previous petition which, instead of bringing about the punishment 
of the defterdor bad been turned over to him, causing his vengeance to be 
taken upon ite senders, decided to take no action without As‘ad Pasha. The 
frustrated Ashraf marched on al-Falàqinsi's house, but did not acoomplish 
anything beyond setting the town m a turmoil. 


1 ' Agent of expenditure ', see Gibb and Bowen, 1, Pt. 1, p. 329, n. 9; Pakalm, xr, 588. 

! The official who used to arrive every year carrying the surre, the Sultan’s presenta to the 
Hijas. See Bakir, Sami, and Subhi, Tar, 60 ; Stanford J. Shaw, Ths financial and administrative 
organisation and development of Ottoman Egypt, 1517-1798, Princeton, 1902, 257 ff. 
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When As‘ad returned, he in turn did nothing to check the defterdar. There 
was, therefore, nothing to stop al-Falüqinsi from inflicting a blow on the 
prestige and wealth of As‘ad’s own family in Damasous. After As‘ad had left 
with the Hajj, al-Falaqinsi offered his full co-operation to the kamas who had 
arrived to confiscate Sulayman’s property for the Imperial treasury. Sulay- 
man’s widows and servants were threatened and tortured into disclosing the 
whereabouts of his hidden treasures and dispossessed even of their own clothing. 
Thousands of ‘ purses’ 1 were found and taken away while other properties, 
including rich wheat stores, were liquidated by al-Falāqinsī who profited 
highly thereby. 

In March 1744, when As‘ad had returned, he was confronted with a fast 
accompl. The kama calmly produced a firman giving him a free hand in any 
measures required to carry out his functions in Damascus. Contrary to expecta- 
tions, As‘ad did not turn in fury upon al-Fal&qinst or the kapis. He merely 
bought the rest of Sulayman’s property for 20,000 piastres and appeared to 
have forgotten the whole affair. 

As‘ad evidently understood that the struggle with al-Falaqinsi would have 
to be decided in Istanbul and that a premature attempt on his part to break 
the defterdar’s strength in Damascus could only bring his own career to an end. 
He applied pressure against al-Falaqinsi in Istanbul, counting on the enmity 
between al-Falaqinsi and Hasan Pasha, the grand vizier himself. As‘ad’s 
activities in this direction were evidently well concealed in Damascus, for the 
arrival of a kapmes, in August, to recall al-Falàqinsi to Istanbul, was met with 
surprise in the town. Only after al-Faláginsi's departure did the a'ydm (the 
provincial notables) sign another petition against him, but even now they 
feared him too much to dare to send it. Their apprehensions were eventually 
borne out, for three months later the defterdar returned jubilant to Damascus. 
It turned out that in Istanbul he had indeed been sentenced to death for his 
abuses, but managed to escape punishment by distributing large sums of 
money and mainly through the help of Begir I, the powerful kwlar ağan, 
who is said to have appointed and dismissed twelve grand viziers in his lifetime. 

In Damascus As‘ad was considered defeated. ‘Fath! al-Daftari was the 
Sultan [or the supreme authority] in Damascus, his word carried weight and 
decided matters.’? His faction held the city in ita oppressive grip, and As‘ad 
did not interfere. Their insolence reached a point where they would enter the 
prisons and release whomsoever they wished. They ignored the walt to the 
point of not rising to their feet when he entered. When orders arrived from 
Istanbul to banish Ibn Tima for his abuses against the Catholics, the gathering 
of the Yerkya outside his saray was enough to persuade As‘ad to postpone 
the execution of those orders. In the town the people ridiculed As‘ad, referring 


1 A‘ parm’ (bis) equalled 500 piastres (mwrüsA). Bor its purchasing value see below. 
* Al-Budayri, p. 10b. 
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to him as a woman. Sa‘diyah kadin ng imah ma'a al-nà' smin 1 was the popular 
saying. 
Yet for As‘ad the worst part of the struggle was over. In Istanbul Begir I 
had died and a long-awaited firman authorizing the governor of Damascus 
to use all the means at his disposal to enforoe obedience had reached him. 
He was only awaiting the right moment to strike. 

At the end of February 1746, as his army was disbanding after returning 
from the Hijaz, he mustered his Dāls for action. The Yerkya mobilized their 
own forces, but still belittled As‘ad’s preparations. Not until mid-March, when 
As‘ad’s Dalis took the citadel in a surprise attack, did the Yerliya seriously 
prepare to do battle. The Dāls, led by Ibn Dayri and covered by cannon fire 
from the citadel, marched on Siq Sariija, the stronghold of the fiercest com- 
manders in the camp of As‘ad’s opponents: Ahmad Agha Kaltakm and 
‘Abdullah b. Hamzah. After heated combat the quarter was occupied, pillaged, 
and fired. Kaltakg and Ibn Hamzah fled to the mountains. 

The battle in the Mayd&n, As'ad's next objective, was much shorter. 
Ibn Kbugari Gorbaci, Kamal Khalil, and other leaders escaped after a brief 
resistance, leaving the quarter to be plundered by the wāws men. 

As'ad immediately ordered the mashayikh al-harat, the sheikhs of the quarters, 
to seize the insurgents that were still left. The masháyikh obeyed the order, 
apprehended the men and turned them over to As‘ad to be executed in front 
of the saray with other captured insurgenta. Five beys and aghas of the house 
of Hasan al-Turkuman, whose followers constituted a quarter of all the Yerksya 
troops, were killed. All in all a hundred Yerliya men lost their lives in these 
engagementa. : 

Thus Damascus was rid of its most turbulent elements and order was 
restored. As‘ad’s prestige rose suddenly and presente and congratulations 
arrived from Istanbul The wal, however, was not content to rest on his 
laurels, but sought immediately to fill the vacuum created by the drastio 
enfeeblement of the Yerliya. He decided to recall the Kapskul and on his 
request the nineteenth oria was sent to Damascus. As‘ad restored them to 
even higher status than they had had before their expulsion in 1740, while 
his own position was considerably strengthened by their presence. In order 
to preeerve their alien charaoter and isolate them from the populace, he warned 
their Agha not to accept into his units anyone from among the natives of the 
walayah,* 

Now that al-Falaqinsi had lost his protectors in Istanbul and his forces 
in Damascus, a petition signed by every person of importance in Damascus 


1 An interesting Turkish-Arsbio combmation which may be translated ‘ Lady Sa‘adtyah 
is sleeping '. 

* Another Kaptbul orta, the seventy-second, arrived in Damascus in a pompous parade in 
May 1751. In 1750 the total number of Kapıkwl in the citadel of Damascus waa 723. See Djevad, 
op. ait. The problem of preserving the Turkish character of the Janisery contingents in Damascus 
was not now—cf. Heyd, Documents, pp. 08-0 and n. 1. 
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was finally eent to Istanbul. As‘ad’s demands were also supported in the 
capital by Hasan Pasha, the grand vizier, and by Khalil al-Siddiqi, the influential 
Damascene mold who had helped As‘ad’s father in 1725. As‘ad’s letter guaran- 
teeing a payment of 500,000 piastres to be derived from the imminent con- 
fiscation of al-Falaqinsi's property may have been the factor that finally won 
Sultan Mahmud’s consent. . 

In July 1746, as al-Falàgingi was paying a formal visit to the saray, As‘ad 
suddenly produced a firman ordering the execution of his guest. He was 
beheaded on the spot. His confiscated property was sent to Istanbul together 
with his head. Several of hia men, among them the aghas who had served 
as his hasinedars, shared his fate. 

Thus, by allowing As'ad a long tenure of office, the Porte had enabled 
him to crush his opponents in Damascus within three years and to re-establish 
his authority in the town on stable foundations, This meant a major suocees 
for As‘ad and for the Wtláyah in general ; but the administration of the province 
could profit from it only if it meant that peace and security had been restored 
in Damascus. Unfortunately for its residente they were not, and this for two 
reasons. First, As‘ad’s victory over the opposition in Damascus was not followed 
by similar victories in the outlying areas of the waldyah. True, As‘ad did move 
against his more distant opponents immediately after crushing al-Falaginai, 
but in 1747 a humiliating defeat at the hands of Mulhim, the powerful Druze 
emir, discouraged him from any further attempts. This enabled As‘ad’s 
remaining enemies in Damascus to make common cause with the unsubordinated 
elements of the province and to continue to threaten the capital. Second, 
the defeat of As‘ad’s rivals in Damascus did not put an end to the violent 
conflicts between the various competing armed elements there—to accomplish 
that, as it turned out, was more than As‘ad could manage. Furthermore, by 
establishing his rule on the support of his mercenaries and the Kaptkul, As‘ad 
had strengthened the alien forces in Damascus and these increased their abuses 
against the local population. There soon arose a local force to fight this oppres- 
sion, reintroducing a major pattern of conflicts on to the Damascus scene just 
as in preceding years.* These developments are reflected at length in the 
chronicles of Damascus, which give the following account. 

The defeated aghas easily found refuge in territories hostile to the wah 
of Damascus. Ibn Hamzah was given shelter by Sheikh Zahir al-‘Umar in 
the south, the expelled Druze by the Beduin of Kulayb in the east, and Kaltakoi 
by the Druze of Shahin Talhiiq in the west, who were the most aggressive. 
With his men and his Druze allies, Kaltakçı often fell upon caravans on the 

1 The defterdar was replaced by Muhammad Efendi b. Farrfikh, who hold his post for thirty 
years; the Agha of tho Yerliya was replaced by Darwish Agha b. ‘Abdullah who held his post 
for thirteen years. Both appointees were Damascus-barn members of the a'yin. Boe al-Muridi, 
"E v bd pem conflicts had been: 1788-0—the walis mercenaries against most of the 
local forces; 1789-40— Kapskwl against Ferliya; 1741-8—the wül's meroenarios against the 
Yerliya and tho deflerdar'a men. 
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roads to Damascus and raided the town itself, usually im As‘ad’s absence, 
pillaging houses and shops and taking vengeance upon his enemies. In 1746-7, 
Miisa Agha, As‘ad’s mutasallim in Damascus, was forced to post the Dalis 
and the Tiifengess around the town to protect the inhabitants. 

The worst raid took place in September 1748. Kaltako, Ibn Hamzah, 
and Kamal Khalil with their men and large numbers of Druze actually occupied 
the quarters outside the walls to the south, from al-Buwayqah to al-Maydan. 
They plundered and killed and prepared to attack the town itself to free the 
Druze incarcerated there. Müsà Agha saw that the Kapskul, the Dāls, and 
the Tiifengois at his disposal were not enough to repel the invasion and hastily 
began to muster additional forces. He rallied part of the townspeople, through 
the ‘ulama’, and many fallahs from neighbouring villages. Reinforcements 
of Dalis arrived from Sidon, as did reinforcements of Beduin from the Banü 
Sakhr tribe. With these forces Müs& Agha finally launched an attack on the 
occupied quarters. The battle was one of the most violent ever witnessed in 
Damascus. When it was over, most of the area, an important commercial 
centre serving the departing and returning Hajj, lay in ruins. Whatever 
property had not been damaged in the battle was either pillaged by Mtisa’s 
troops or carried by the owners to safety within the walls. The vengeance taken 
by Müsà and the Kapikul on those accused of co-operating with the raiding 
bands in Damascus and ita environs was so cruel that when Sa‘d al-Din Pasha, 
As‘ad’s brother and the wait of Tripoli, arrived in Damascus with the Jardah, 
he reproached the madasallim for it. 

As‘ad was now forced to apply the full pressure of his authority, backed by 
the Porte, to require Sheikh Zahir and Emir Mulhim to stop harbouring the 
aggressors. Zahir was eager to bargain and in return for a firman preventing 
As‘ad from crossing his territory for the Dawrah, he promptly sent the heads of 
Ibn Hamzah and Kamal Khalil to Istanbul. Nor did Mulhim dare to disregard 
what was demanded of him. He ordered the Bani Talbüq and Bani ‘Abd 
al-Malik to hand over Kaltakgi and his men to As‘ad. When they refused 
on the ground of traditional custom, he marched on them with an army, and 
set villages on fire and destroyed fruit groves until Kaltakc and his men left 
the area of their own accord. Although this finally brought an end to the raids 
on Damascus, the populace long lived in fear of additional attacks and the town 
was reported seized by panic several times when rumours of renewed raids 
were spread, 

The clashea between various forces within the city were no leas violent. In 
the summer of 1750, after the murder of a Kurdish soldier, a feud broke out 
between Kurdish and Baghdadi contingents and soon engulfed all the Kapsykul 
and Ttifenges units. In 1753 a feud between the Kapwul proper and the Yamak 
(the auxiliary forces) stopped all trade in Damascus. Similar clashes were 
reported in other years. 

A heavier toll yet was exacted by numerous assaults and robberies com- 
mitted by the Kapytul and the waly’s mercenaries (mostly the Dalis and the 
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Maghéribah) not only in Damascus but throughout the walayah. ' The villages 
have been ruined by the oppression of the Dalis ’,+ concluded one Damascene 
&nnalist in the year 1748. 

Worst was a conflict that erupted between the Kapskul and the Ashraf, 
who had emerged as the principal local force after the suppreesion of the 
Yerliya. In this conflict the Kapytul, well armed and protected by the citadel, 
had the upper hand. They assassinated, arrested, and humiliated Ashraf 
‘as though they were Jews or from among the peoples of ‘Ad and Thamtüd ’.* 
Conflicte flared up on the least provocation. The worst clash, which engulfed 
the whole town in June 1748, began when the Agha of the Kaprkul bastinadoed 
a Sharif who had interrupted his sleep by testing a pistol near his house, The 
Aahráf retaliated with a mass attack on the citadel which, as usual, ended in 
failure. j 

To protests against the behaviour of the Kapwkul, As‘ad replied that he 
needed them to maintain security, but he did inflict severe punishment on 
turbulent Kapykul and forced them to pay compensation for damages. Several 
Kaprkul were executed for killing Ashraf. Soldiers of other unita were similarly 
punished by As‘ad, but to no avail. Attempts at peaceful persuasion and 
reconciliation by ‘ulama’, Süfi aheikhs, and other a‘yan produced no better 
regulta.? 

These events lead to the conclusion that a point had been reached in 
Damascus where the political fabric of this provincial centre had become so 
disparate that the representative of the Empire's sovereignty had managed to 
maintain his authority only with the greatest difficulty and that the state was 
unable to shield ita subjects from assaults on their lives and property. Although 
the political divergencies which the eventa betrayed were partly rooted in the 
social structure of the population, it was the Ottoman system which drove 
it to such ruinous extremes, Under this system, which had invested numerous 
functionaries in Damasous with extensive powers intended to check and 
balance each other, a governmental machine could work effectively and 
harmoniously only so long as the cantral government acted as a firm and unified 
supervising body which was devoted at least to ita own causes. Since in As‘ad’s 
day support from Istanbul could be bought for a price, and since force was the 
principal means of gaining wealth and power, nothing kept these functionaries— 
and other local foroee—from turning against each other and against the ra‘dyd. 

Two elements emerge from this picture as having worked for pacification 

1 Al-Budayrl, p. Ha. 

1 ibid., pp. 25&-b. 

* Tho historical account of this section is based on the following sources: al-Budayri, 
pp. 10«-10b, 214—242, 202—80e, 82a, 34b-87b, 42a, 462 ; el-Shih&b!, 11, 82-0 ; Burayk, pp. 6e—7b ; 
Iba al.Qri, op. oit.; Ihn Mirü, Ta'rikh; Rafal b. Yüsuf Karümah, Ta'rikh, ed. Bastltytis 
Qatt&n in Afastdsr ta’rikMyah li-hawidith Lubain va Suriya, Beirut, 1929, 11 ; Aff. #tr., BI, 1026 
(Seyde), reporta by de Lane dated 18 August and 1 September 1745 and by Porry dated 22 October 
1745 ; C. F. C. Volney, Travels through Syria and Egypt in the years 1783, 1784, and 1785 (tr. from 


the French, 2 vols, London, 1808), m, 64-5, 218. For the biographies of the persons men- 
tioned in this section see al-Muriidl, m, 68, 88-5; iu, 210-28, 270-87. 
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and stabilization: the a'yün—including the notables of the wealthy local 
families, the ‘ulama’ of the most prominent families, the prestigious sheikhs 
of farigahs and guilds, etc..—and the House of ‘Aym which had been drawn 
to the local a/yin by the duration of ita rule in Syria. A combination of these 
two elementa—the traditional bridge between ruler and ruled, and a local 
dynasty established recently under the preesure of crisis—held hopes of 
reintegration, for it would ally local interests and popular leadership with a 
stable Ottoman supreme authority. In reality, however, it turned out that the 
centrifugal forces were so numerous and powerful that the alliance could not be 
effective. The a‘yin did not control enough forces to support their policy, 
and the diwan, which was their principal political instrument, could easily 
be neutralized. The wäl, on the other hand, could under the existing system 
make only limited use of his mercenaries and thus had to resort to forces which 
constituted the very cause of turbulence and disintegration. The irony and 
hopelessness of the situation is underscored in the fact that in order to con- 
solidate the power of the wali As‘ad had to recall to Damascus the Kapskul 
who had been banished from the city precisely because they undermined the 
governor’s authority. 
From the chronicles of Damascus one can almost pinpoint the day when 
these realities were recognized by the a‘yan : 
* On Friday, the second [of Rajab 1161/1748], As‘ad oonvoked a diwan 
assembling the ‘ulama’ and the a‘yin of Damascus. He said to them: 
“ I am about to depart tonight for the Dawrah. Take charge of the town and 
do not allow any one to assault another ". They answered: “ Ya Efendind, 
we are common people, some of us are ‘ama? , Some are poor, and some are 
mudarrisün. Our occupation is the study a reading of books”. He said 
to them: “Is this your acknowledgement? How can it be since you are 
the a‘yint” They said: “ God forbid! The a'yàán are only the Kapsyeul ". 
Then he said to them : “ So this is your acknowledgement, you have realized 
that her [the town’s] a‘yin and her guardians are the Kapykul". Upon 
this he summoned the leaders of the Kapibul and delivered the town to 
them ’.® 
Thus there was no chance that the provincial government could be success- 
fully consolidated without first establishing a regular, provincial army, and 
this in turn oould not be accomplished before the central government had 
farther loosened its control over these provinces or embarked on a path of 
radical institutional reform. 


IIT. As‘ap’s ADMINISTRATION IN DAMASCUB: THE VALUES OF AN OTTOMAN 
GOVERNOR 

The fourteen years of As‘ad’s rule in Damasous offer a unique opportunity 

to examine closely the administration of Ottoman wdélts and the relations 


1 For more information about the a‘ytn see Gibb and Bowen, 1, Pt. 1, 198-0, 256-7. 
* Al-Budayri, pp. 26a-b. 
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between them and the raʻäyā. As‘ad’s administration cannot be regarded as 
typical since notwithstanding his political difficulties, his long tenure did 
afford him wider scope for administrative activities than former wélis. But 
just because in his case a long term of office had enabled him to learn the 
provinoe's problems and to develop a sincere interest in ita welfare—this 
examination becomes all the more revealing. 

At first glance it seems as though the most characteristic maladies of 
Ottoman provincial administration disappeared when the wàlts were no longer 
rotated so frequently. As‘ad was able to build up a solid administrative machine 
based mostly on competent functionaries who had already gained experience 
under the former wälis of the ‘Aym family. Among those were Müsā Agha, 
the kya; Ibn Dayri, the wakil al-kharj ; and members of the well-known 
Christian family named Yama which had been promoted in the service of 
Ismé‘ll Pasha al-'Agm.! The most outstanding feature of As‘ad’s administration 
was the renewal of public construction on a scale the like of which had not 
been known in Ottoman Damascus. He renovated mosques and madrasahs, 
repaired roads and water systems, built khāns and public baths and, most 
famous of all, constructed the magnificent saray which was ‘ considered the 
most beautiful Arabic monument of the century '.* As‘ad’s regard for the people 
is perhaps best reflected by his attitude to the millets, usually the first victims 
of any oppressors. Under As‘ad their members were allowed to wear whatever 
they wished and to build and trade without being molested. A contemporary 
Greek Orthodox annalist observed : 

*I have read in the histories of Damascus, from the Muslim conquest 
up to this day, and I have not encountered a history which tells us that they 
[the Christians] ever had so much power, influence, puissance and honour 
as in the past ten years of the rule of As‘ad Basha Ibn al-Adm. His name 
was As‘ad and verily sa‘d [good omen] was seen on his face during those 
past years ’.? 

1 Tamil had employed two brothers of this family, Yusuf and Ni'ma&h Yaxim—Burayk, 
p. 8a; As'ad appointed ‘AbdullAh Yazici as governor of Homa, the family’s place of origin—ibid., 
p. 96; Sa'd al-Din Pasha, As‘ad’s brother, employed Ily&s Yano as his bdAyo-——Ka&rkmah, 
p. 10. It was through llyüs (who two years after As'ad's fall had found refuge in a Catholio 
monastery) that & branch of the family, originally Greek Orthodox, turned Greek Catholio, 
ibid., p. 22. 

! Phihp K. Hitti, History of Syria, 2nd od., London, 1957, p. 665. For descriptions of 
this saray seo also al-Ma'Inf, loo. at.; Salkh al-Din al-Munajjd, ' Qasr As'ad Bishk al-‘Agm 
bi-Dimashq’, al-Adib, No. 9, 1046, 37-44; Eustacha de Lorey and J. Sauvaget, Le palais 
Asem à Damas, Paris, 1929. For descriptions of other buildings (and of the harsh methods 
employed in constructing them) see al-Budayri, pp. 88a-34e&, 37b, 80b-4lb, 434; Burayk, 
p. 7b; al-Kaylint, 18-19; al-Munajid (ed.) X45 wagf As'ad Bashd al-‘Agm, Damascus, 
1958. 

3 Burayk, pp. 2&b-258. However, the olaahes between the two principal Christian oom- 
- munitase, the Greek Orthodox and the Greek Oatholo, oontmued. A climax in this conflict was 
reached in 1745, when Cyril, the Greek Catholic, almost suoooeded in seixing the patriarchate 
from Sylvester, the Greek Orthodox. A modws sisendi between the two communities was reached 
in 1751, evidently thanks to the intervention of As'ad. Burayk, pp. 5a-l0b; Karkmah, 8-0; 
Aff. Fir., BI, 1028 (Beyde), reporta by de Lane dated 18 August and 1 September 1745. In 1738 
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Yet a closer examination of As‘ad’s administration should concentrate on 
aspects which exerted more influence on everyday life in Damascus and on the 
future development of the whole province. From this point of view—and that 
of annaliste of that time who belonged to the lower class !—perhape the most 
significant development was the growing difficulty which the masses had in 
obtaining their bread. 

The dearth of bread, which had begun in Sulayman’s time, prevailed 
throughout As‘ad’s period and reached its climax at the beginning of 1748 
when a gMrárah of wheat cost 52 piastres and a rafl of bread 8-12 paras. The 
only exception was the period 1752-4, when they cost 15 piastres and 2-3 paras 
respectively. The production of food suffered not only from oppression in 
times of peace and war, but also from many natural causes: drought (1745, 
1747, 1761), locuste (1746-7), plagues (1743-4, 1755, 1757). 

Even when crops were abundant, the great merchants of the bazaar created 
artificial scarcity in order to keep prices high. The gadt and his muAtasths, who 
were supposed to prevent this by inspection, were easily bribed and even under 
the most prominent gadis no improvement was made, 

‘ Then came the year 1165 [4.p. 1751-2]... abundant ram came pouring 
down and the people rejoiced, sowed and ploughed [stc] and prices began 
to fall. But there was no one among the rulers and the notebles to supervise 
the people with mercy and consideration. The hoarders of food [for specula- 
tion] were plentiful, the leaders kept silent and the rulers ate.... At the 
beginning of Rabi al-Awwal, Khall Efendi al-Bakri [al-Siddiqi] entered 
Damascus as the newly appointed gidt. Some people rejoiced and others 
were filled with gloom, for they thought that he had brought with him 
changes, substitution, and supervision, but none of these materialized '.* 
Those who had both power and wealth, i.e., the upper class, including As‘ad 

himself, could only benefit from this situation. They made large profits in many 
ways: by direct speculation in the stig, by obtaining higher prices for the 
produce of their large fiefs, by lending money to the needy at usurious rates. 

Many examples of such practices are cited by contemporary sources, At 
the beginning of 1746, for example, the káhya of the Janissaries died, still 
having in his possession large stores of wheat which, expecting prices to rise, 
he had refused to sell at the current price of 45 piastres per ghirdrah. The people 
implored him to part with the gram, but he could not be induced to change his 
mind even in his last hour. In 1749, the mg of Damascus himself was one 


the number of Christians in Damascus was estimated at 20,000 (of wham about 10,500 were 
Greek Orthodox and 8,000 Greek Catholics). Richard Pooooke, A description of the Bast and some 
other countries (8 vols, in 2, London, 1748-5), rr, 124. In 1784 thelr number was estimated at 
above 15,000 (of wham 10,000 were Greek Orthodox) out of a total population of 80,000. Volney, 
rn, 22445. 

1 eg. al-Budayri, who was a barber by trade. See ‘Abd al-Karim’s edrtion of al-Budayri’s 
work, pp. ix—xvil. 

* One para (barak or Mipriyah) equalled one-fortieth of a piastre. 

> Al-Budayrl, pp. 88b-89a. 
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of the biggest speculators. He stored large quantities of grain and did not 
allow his agenta in the sug to start selling even when the price of a ghtrarah 
reached 50 pisstres. There are also many cases of officials, ‘ulama’, and-even 
sheikhs of farigahs who lived luxuriously and vaunted their wealth in years 
of famine.! 

The masses did not remain passive in the face of the situation. Qadts and 
other corrupt officials of the mahkamah were cursed loudly and even stoned 
when they passed through the streeta. In July 1745, a hungry crowd marched 
upon the saray. As‘ad heard their complaints patiently and then directed them 
unconcernedly to the gads and his mahkamah, Upon arriving there, the towns- 
people could not find anyone who would even listen to them, so they started 
to stone the building. When several of the Ashraf and Yerlya joined i in, the 
riot developed into an armed attack on the mahkamah, which was pillaged and 
fired. The gad+ and his nä Fib escaped through thé roof to the citadel, from 
which they did not dare emerge for an entire month. The next year saw the 
first gai in the history of Damascus who never left his home unarmed. Still, 
any improvement which may have been gained by violence was short-lived, 
since any leaders the populace could muster were men whose ultimate interest 
was to maintain the shortages. 

The role of As‘ad in these developments was twofold. On the one hand he 
showed much concern for the economic situation in Damascus. Trade flourished 
under his administration and goods regularly arrived from the east by the 
Baghdad caravan, from the south by the Haj, and from the west by the French 
échelles.* The attack As‘ad launched in 1746-7 against a swarm of locusta, 
for which he enlisted all the measures known to his time, was probably one of 
his greatest undertakings, 

When lack of inspection in the markets threatened to lead to anarchy, 
As‘ad usually intervened. The diwan was convoked and prices were fixed 
and published in the stg. Attempts were also made to force merchants to sell ^ 
what they had in stock and not to withhold it. In the worst periods of scarcity 
the governor ordered supplies to be brought from Hama, mostly from his own 
kAdgs fiefs. When he fought the Druze, and in many expeditions against 
Beduin, it was one of his main concerns to seize orops and livestock from 
the enemy and to stock the markets of Damascus with them. He thus managed 
to relieve the pressure of famine several times, disregarding the few who 
refused to purchase food which had reached the marketa in this last manner. 

On the other hand, many of these measures were intended at the same time 
to enrich As‘ad’s own treasury, while others, such as the attempts to fix prices, 


1 There were also exceptions. In 1752, for example, Ahmad Agha, the metasallim, fixed prices 
in the marketa, prevented speculation, and refused to take bribes. But by this he antagonized 
ao many influential persons that nothing further is heard of his career. Al-Budayrt, p. 40a. 

1 Several reports on the Damasoene market in 1758 are to bo found in Aff. Mtr., BI, 1029 
(Beyde). The reports reflect a considerable increase in French activity in that market. As‘ad 
himself traded with the French, mostly through his sorrüf. Aff. Mir., BI, 1028 (Beyde), 
2 January 174b. 
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were often ineffective or even produced the opposite results. Furthermore, 
although As‘ad strove to prevent shortages of supplies and excessive price rises, 
he also took measures to prevent prices from falling to their normal levels. 
His actions, therefore, often had the effect of stabilixing prices rather than 
lowering them. When, for instance, the spoil from the Bigqa‘ had reached the 
markets of Damascus in 1747 and immediately brought prices down (e.g., wheat 
from 45 to an almost reasonable 25 piastres per grarah), As‘ad and his káhwa 
Misa forced prices up again (to 35 piastres in the case cited). Those who had 
tried to Bell for less were cruelly tortured and their property was confiscated. 
Again, in 1748, a price reduction extorted under the threat of mass riots was 
halted by As‘ad’s decrees when prices were still relatively high. 

As‘ad also lent money for interest, though again at more moderate rates 
than others. While the customary rate was 12-15% and in times of dearth 
even 20-30%, As‘ad was usually content with 6%. 

As‘ad’s record, to be sure, is not clean of extortion. He too maintained 
‘awaniyah who informed him about opportunities to seize property or to 
make profits. By these means he accumulated a mass of wealth which surpassed 
that of any other wäl in Damascus. Throughout his tenure he made extensive 
purchases of land, houses, stores, and the like, discreetly protecting a good 
part of them from eventual expropriation by turning them into wagfs. Yet 
in his way As‘ad tried to spare those who would suffer most from extortionate 
practices. ‘I have fleeced the rams’, he allegedly once said of himself, ‘ and 
not akinned the lambs and the kids’. 


Thus the examination of As‘ad’s policies in the economic and social fields 
reveals that any improvements he effected were of limited significance: they 
did not holdup the process of widening social gaps, mass impoverishment, 
and a declining economy. As'ad not only did not see himself responsible for this 
process but he evidently was hardly aware of it. Since he was himself part and 
parcel of the Ottoman system of government lie could regard administration 
as little more than a way of fulfilling his military, political, and fiscal obliga- 
tions to the central government and of satisfying his own ambitions. From 
his point of view he could rightly boast that he did not misuse his administrative 
powers. The ra'üyá too seem to have seen things the same way. One of the 
annalista of Damascus described As‘ad as ‘Gdtl, galtl al-culm,* obviously using 
the two adjectives in parallel construction and reflecting his conviction that 


` 

2 According to an aneodote given in Volney, xt, 218-15. This anecdote has it that instead 
of imposing new taxes on the millets and the guilda, as proposed by his men, As‘ad oolleoted 
four times that sum without even allowing it to be known in Damasous. What he did was to hint 
in turn to the Nagib, the mafii, the qidi, the muAiasil, the Agha of the Janissaries, and the 
wealthiest merchants thai their abuses were known to him and that he was considering reporting 
them to Istanbul. They eagerly paid the required sums in order to prevent those reporta from 
being sent. The historical account in this chapter is based mainly on the following sources: 
Burayk, pp. 4b, 7b, 10e ; Ibn al-Q&ct, 79; al-Budayrl, pp. 11b-12b, 14b-16b, 10-240, 50b—89b, 
42b-45b. 

* Burayk, p. <b. 
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& certain degree of oppression was in the natural order of things and that 
the relation between the ruler’s responsibilities and the living conditions of 
the masses was a very loose one. 

The walt of Damascus, like other Ottoman governors, shared in fact the 
responsibility for the direct management of administrative, economic, and social 
affairs with others—some of whom, like the gidt, were officials directly respon- 
sible to the Ottoman government for certain administrative fields, and some, 
like the sheikhs of fartgahs and guilds, administered these matters according 
to the Ottoman system which allowed many social unita to function auto- 
nomously. These wealthy and powerful personages made up a considerable 
part of the a‘ydn of Damascus and formed the equivalent of an upper class. 
But whereas in the political sphere, as we have seen, they exerted a stabilizing 
influence, socially and economically they emerge from this survey as an opprea- 
sive class which at that time only hastened the process of deterioration. The 
walts, and certainly the ‘Azms who gradually drew near to this class, could 
not be expected to check these tendencies. 

The conclusion may then be drawn that the Ottoman system, faced by 
this deterioration, failed to provide in its provincial government any element 
capable of recognizing this proceas and having the traming and the powers 
to stop it. 


IV. As'AD'S DECLINE AND FALL: THE FATE OF A SUCOBSSFUL VIZIER 


As‘ad’s ignominious end was brought about by a combination of several 
factors, some of which can be blamed on As‘ad’s own deficiencies and others 
on the central government's methods. While the former are significant for the 
evaluation of As‘ad’s personality and achievements, the latter throw light 
on the whole system of Ottoman provincial government at that stage of its 
developmenta. 

After his defeat at the hands of the Druze in 1747, As‘ad—who was described 
as one who ‘did not like war but tranquillity and wealth’ *—did not make 
any further attempts to check the moreasing menace from various forces in 
that part of Syria. To describe the growth of these forces in As‘ad’s time and 
As‘ad’s relations with them would be outside the scope of this article, but the 
principal developments should be mentioned : Sheikh Zahir al-‘Umar captured 
Acre, fortified it, established relations with the Europeans, and penetrated 
into the waléyah of Damascus; Emir Mulhim consolidated Druze control 
over the Lebanese mountains and annexed Beirut, which developed into a major 
harbour on the Syrian coast; the Mutawülis, under Sheikh Nasif, allied them- 
selves with Záhir, captured Tyre, and became, to all intents and purposes, 
independent; the turbulent southern sancaks of the waldyah, now separated 
from Damascus by the area under Zahir’s control, openly defied the authority 


1 This aspect of the Ottoman system is clearly analysed in Gibb and Bowen, 1, Pt. 1, 208-16. 
3 'Abbad al-Sabbagh, al-Rasad al-sihir fi ta’rikh Zar, MB, Paris, 4610, p. 10e. 
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of the walt ; Maltese pirates increased their raids on the Syrian coasts without 
encountering any considerable resistance; and, finally, the Beduin tribes, 
mainly the ‘Anaszah and the Banfi Sakhr, who were also allied with Zahir, 
intensified their attacks on Syrian villages and convoys. The last of these 
forces also threatened the Hajj which, since 1755, when the pilgrimage started 
to fall again in the hottest months of the year, suffered a heavy toll of deaths 
and was more exposed to Beduin raids.t 

The Porte’s policy only aggravated matters. Distrustful even of the loyal 
As‘ad, it insisted on maintaining his rivals in the Sidon post in order to counter- 
balance his influence. Although the Porte usually appointed one of As‘ad’s 
brothers—either 8a‘d al-Din or Mustafa—to the Tripoli post (and once even 
to the Aleppo post), it rejected all As‘ad’s appeals for the appointment of 
one of his confidants—either his brother Mustafa or his káhya Mtsi—to the 
Sidon post, which was the key point for the control of the territories of Mulhim, 
Nasif, Zahir, and Zahir’s Beduin alliee.! Furthermore, the state of affairs 
in Istanbul allowed these rebellious leaders to acquire the support of some of 
the highest dignitaries in the central government against As‘ad who represented 
the authority of this very government. Thus, to cite some examplea, Zahir 
was supported by Beşir II, the kizlar ağası (executed in 1752) and evidently 
also by Mustafa Pasha, the grand vizier (deposed in 1755, reappointed in 1758) ; 
with their help Zahir managed to receive, in 1752, an official recognition of hia 
control in Acre. In 1755-6, Husayn Agha Ibn Makki, As‘ad’s medasallim in 
the sancak of Gaza, became associated with Ahmet Agha, the newly appointed 
kizlar ağası, and thus managed to obtain the detachment of the sancak of 
Jerusalem from the waläyah of Damascus and his own appointment to this 
post with the rank of pasha.* f 

As‘ad’s final deposition from Damascus can safely be attributed to the 
intrigues of his adversaries in Syria, who were jealous of bis long tenure of the 
Damascus office, and their associates in Istanbul, such as Ahmet Agha and 
Mustafa Pasha, who possibly coveted the wealth accumulated by As'ad in 
Damascus. Towards the end of 1756, As‘ad’s brother Mustafa was transferred 
from his Tripoli post to Adana. Shortly afterwards, in January 1757, orders 
arrived for As‘ad to take over the Aleppo post and transfer that of Damascus 


1 Al-Shih&bl, u, 34-41; Burayk, p. 1380; al-Budayri, pp. 35a, 89b, 44b, 45b; Mikhi'tl 
Niqulà al-Sabbigh, Ta’rikh al-Shaykh Zahir al-‘Umar al-Zaydani, ed. Qustantin &l-Bishk 
(2 vols., Harisa, (1985]), 1, 67-74; Volney, 1, 80-8; reports and other documents (including 
a few letters from Zahir) m Aff. Mir., BI, 1027, 1020-31 (Seyde). For more details see Shamir, 
101, 118-87. 

* As‘ad’s request for his brother Mustafa, in 1747, was noi granted, as erroneously assumed by 
‘Abd al-Kartm in the introduction to his edition of al-Budayri's work (p. xxxvii) ; af. Suleyman 
Ixxi, Tarih-i sakayi, Istanbul, a.n. 1109, 184, 210, 218. Towards the end of As'ad's rule this 
waldyah was finally given to his brothers, but only for a short term each. 

* Husayn Agha was descended from a Beduin family that had settled ın Gaxa and had been 
engaged in trade. His father served under the ‘Arms in Damascus and received Gaza as & 
malkdas. He remained in the Jerusalem post for nine months ; he was then deposed and returned 
to Gaza. Burayk, p. 14a; al-Budayri, p. 442; ai-Mur&d!, rr, 60-2. 
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to Rağib Mehmet Pasha, an associate of Mustafa Pasha, the grand vizier, 
and a rising personage in the Ottoman service. As‘ad’s second brother, Ba'd 
al-Din, was transferred from Sidon to Mar‘ash and replaced in Sidon by Husayn 
Ibn Makki. A.month later, having failed to delay the execution of the orders, 
As‘ad reluctantly left his splendid saray in Damascus and set out for Aleppo. 
Rağib Mehmet himself was soon. promoted to the grand vizierate and the 
Damascus post was given to another of the intriguers—llusayn Pasha Ibn 
Makki. à 

But As‘ad, who had been allowed to strike deep roots in his walayah, 
could not be expected to depart from it as easily as walis serving under the short- 
term system. He was now resolved to regain his post by proving that no one 
else could occupy it without encountering trouble. Before departing from 
Damasous, As‘ad had left some of his most aggressive men in the town, and 
had opened the prisons and released all the convicts. Ibn Makki, by carelessly 
restoring the Yerliya to power, unwittingly played into As‘ad’s hands. Within 
a few days all Damascus was in a turmoil. Unite of Kapyweul, Yerkya, Levends, 
Dalis, and Magharibah, parties of Druze, Mawsilis, Baghdadis, and 'Anatibah, 
As'ad's men, Husayn’s troops, Ashraf, and the populace were all fighting 
each other. The fighting engulfed the whole town, which was split into many 
belligerent quarters, and spread to the villages in the environs. Even mosques 
were not- spared. All attempts made by the 'uamá' and the a'yán, led by 
‘Ali al-Murádi, and by several responsible aghas, led by Müs& (now Pasha) 
the mutasallim, to restore peace, failed entirely. Furthermore, rumours spread 
that Kaltakg and his band were returning and panio seized many of the 
Damascenes. - Damascus now looked like a town at war: all the main streets 
were barricaded and whole quarters evacuated. It reached the point where ‘ the 
townspeople of Damascus did not taste sleep and were waiting for day to 
break ’.* 

The Porte had meanwhile realized that As‘ad could not be left too close 
to his former waläyah and decided to scatter the family. In March of that year 
As‘ad was appointed to Egypt, Sa'd al-Din ordered to move to Mar'ash, and 
Mustafa transferred to Mawsil. Without realizing it, the Ottoman central 
government was thus testing the system which established this dynasty in 
Syria. Ba'd al-Din could not resist the temptation to act: on 18 March he 
arrived in Aleppo and proposed to As‘ad a revolt of all 'Azms before they were 
uprooted from their provinces.? 


1 For information about this outstanding personality see Norman Itakowitz, Mehmed Raghib 
Pasha: the making of an Otioman grand sesir (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Prmoston, 1060). 

*. Al-Budayri, p. 46b. 

3 This is reported by Olairambeult in the ' Bulletin’ enclosed with his report dated 16 July 
1768. Aff. Mir., BI, 1082 (Beyde). There is no other confirmation of this report; itis known, 
however, that Sa'd al-Din conferred with his brother As'ad in Aleppo before assuming the 
Mar‘ash post. Aff. Éir., BI, 87 (Alep), report by Thomas dated 21 March 1757. Sa‘d al-Din 
was also the first wali of the ‘Axm family to be restored to & Syrian post after As'ad's fall. 
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As‘ad, however, preferred to live up to the family’s reputation of uncon- 
ditional loyalty to the Sultan and Sa‘d al-Din's proposal was rejected. Besides, 
As‘ad felt that he was able to counter the Porte’s move. Within the short time 
since his arrival in Aleppo he had demonstrated such an efficient and con- 
scientious rule that when the town learned about his transfer to Egypt, an 
unprecedented reaction occurred : the sigs were spontaneously closed and the 
populace rushed to the wvali's saray, shouting that they would not allow him 
to leave Aleppo. The ‘ulama ? and the notables were made to send a petition to 
Istanbul demanding that As‘ad remain. The excitement infected even the 
foreign consuls, When asked by As‘ad to obtain additional support for his 
cause in Istanbul, the French consul wrote to his ambassador: ‘Tous lea 
habitants d’Alep et dea environs... ne peuvent assez louer le désintéreasement 
de ce Gouverneur. ... Nous ne pourrion jamais avoir un Gouverneur pareil 
à notre Pacha ' 3 

The extent of his success surprised even As‘ad himself, who now feared 
that too much pressure on the Porte would only antagonize it. He therefore 
left the town and camped in the outskirts, impatiently awaiting the Porte's 
decision and closely following developments in Damascus. Only in May, after 
having been informed that the populace in Aleppo was armed and would rise 
upon receiving & negative answer, did the Porte finally confirm As‘ad in 
that post. 

The role As‘ad played in the next development in the area is a controversial 
question to this day. In September 1757, the Hajj was attacked on ita return 
from Mekka by Beduin of Bant Sakhr and Harb and met with one of the most 
terrible disasters in its history. First the Jardah was completely destroyed, its 
serdar, Müsà Pasha, bemg among the dead. When Ibn Makki learned about 
this, he stopped the caravan in Tabük and awaited help from Damascus. Little 
did he know that anarchy in Damascus had reached such proportions that his 
mutasalli m was not even showing anyone the letters arriving from Tabik. 
Within three weeks the caravan had exhausted all its supplies and Ibn Makki 
desperately gave orders to resume marohing. The convoy was now an easy 
prey for the Beduin, and ite resistance was crushed after a short battle. The 
caravan was then cruelly plundered, leaving those who had not been killed 
to wander in the desert without food or water and actually stripped of their 
clothes. The number of those who perished was estimated at 20,000, among 
them the Sultan’s sister and many dignitaries of the Empire. Of those few 
who survived to reach the rescue party, which had finally been sent from 
Damascus, & large percentage died of exhaustion in Damascus itself. 

The whole Empire was shocked by this disaster and many towns were left 
in mourning for their dead. In the indignation and oonfusion whioh followed, it 
was difficult to find out who was responsible. Ibn Makki, who had survived, 
managed to escape to Gaze and did not dare return to Damascus. He was 


1 Aff. Éir., BI, 87 (Ale), report by Thomas dated 21 March 1757. 
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accused of having neglected, out of avarice, to pay the Beduin the customary 
protection fee. In Istanbul, Ahmet Agha, who was responsible for the appoint- 
ment of Ibn Makki, was immediately executed. Zahir, the ally of the Bani 
Sakhr, who openly bought and traded in the spoils of that caravan, was also 
accused, but he diverted rage from himself by retrieving the lost mahmal 
and the Prophet's banner. Finally, a new accusation was voiced which found 
many listeners. It asserted that As‘ad had arranged the attack on the Hay 
in order to prove that his services as Amér al-Hajj were indispensable. 

When these rumours reached Istanbul, orders were issued for an investiga- 
tion and for As‘ad’s transfer to Stvas. This time the tranafer was carried out 
without objections. In the atmosphere prevailmg at the time, Ibn Makki 
and some other enemies of As‘ad found no difficulty in establishing the case 
against As‘ad by producing false evidence. As‘ad was found guilty of ‘ negli- 
gence in making secure the route of the Hajj’ 1 and was immediately degraded. 
He was ordered to go to Ankara where, in the spring of 1758, while bathing 
in a hammdam, he was strangled by a hasseks of the Sultan. His head was brought 
to Istanbul? 

It took the kamos more than six months to find, confiscate, and consolidate 
As‘ad’s possessions in gold, jewellery, horses, arms, slaves, ete. Floors and 
walls were torn open in his saray in the search for his hidden treasures. The 
unprecedented proportions of As‘ad’s wealth captured the imagination of his 
contemporaries. It was estimated by both European and native sources as 
exceeding fifty million piastres.* 

Whether the cause of As‘ad’s ruin was this immense wealth or his guilt 
in the disaster of the caravan, is to-day a matter for speculation. Nor is it 
known whether As‘ad was in fact guilty at all, despite the Porte’s conviction 
that he was. On the contrary, there is much evidence to support the case of his 
innocence: most of the Syrian contemporary sources and the European 


1 Ahmet Vanf, Mahdsin ul-dgtr ve-hagd'iq ul-akhbdr (2 vols., Balig, a.m. 1243-6), 1, 72. 

1 Some of the Syrian souroes—oe.g. al-Shih&bi, rz, 85—suggest that As'ad had been promised 
that, because of his distingmahed service to the Hajj, he would never be punished by the sword 
and that this was the reason for the unusual method chosen for his execution. A verse quoted 
by Vamf saying ‘he who does not die by the sword dies another way ' evidently refers to the 
samo story. 

* The confiscation of this property was, of course, in accordance with the common Ottoman 
practice. The fortunes of the former Damascus stis of the ‘Axm family, Ien&'l and Sulaymán, 
had similarly been confiscated. As'ad, in his turn, had confisoated the property of his own 
officials upon their death, e.g. that of his wakhi al-kharj, Ibn Dayri, and of his diran efendisi. 
Al-Budayri, pp. 19a, 39b. The historical account of this chapter is based on the following sources : 
Burayk, pp. 17a-18b, 28b; Ibn al Qéri, 79-81; M.N. al-gabbügh, 1, 67-80; A. al-Sabbagh, 
pp. 9a-ll&; al-Murddi, nm, 60-2, 111-12, rr, 161, rv, 08, 488; Kamil b. Husayn al-Ghasxx!, 
Nake al-dhahab fi tarikh Halab (8 vols., Aleppo, 1824-6), x, 209-900; ai-Budayri, pp. 39b, 
44b-50e ; Vanf, 1, 46, 57, 64-5, 72; Volney, 1, 215-17, 820 ; Aff. Mir., BI, 1026 (Beyde), report 
by de Lane dated 2 February 1745; 1029 (Seyde), report by Gautier dated 80 March, and by 
de Verrayon dated 1 July 175%; 1080-1 (Seyde), reporta by Bourguignon dated 10, 11 April, 
28 November, 80 December, 1755, 4 February, and others of 1756; 1119 (Tripoli), report by 
Gautier dated 8 July 1756; 87-8 (Alep), reporta by Thomas dated 10, 21, 26 Maroh, 5 April, 
2 May, 80 August, 7 October 1757, 1, 31 May 1758. 
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travellers who visited the area a short time after these eventa tend to blame 
Ibn Makki, while As‘ad’s guilt is hardly mentioned. The previous intrigues 
against As‘ad as well as Ibn Makki’s attempta to make As‘ad his scapegoat, 
seem to indicate that the affair was exploited by As‘ad’s enemies in order to 
get rid of him. Even if it be accepted that a plot between As‘ad and the Beduin 
did exist as a part of As‘ad’s consistent tactios to regain Damascus, there is no 
reason to believe that As‘ad wanted the Hag to be destroyed, but rather that 
he wanted only to frighten the pilgrims, which is in fact claimed by the 
contemporary Ottoman chronicle. 

True, it was under As‘ad’s rule that the conditions developed which made 
that disaster possible—ie. the loss of control over the southern sancaks and 
the unchecked growth of the power of Zahir and the Beduin. But the Porte, 
whose system of oounterbalances had deprived him of essential support against 
his adversaries and whose corruption had even allowed those adversaries to 
undermine As‘ad’s position in Syria, certainly could not blame As'ad for 
the loosening of the control of Damascus over the territories of the waldyah. 
Nor could the Porte claim that As‘ad’s removal from Damascus was justified 
on the grounds of doubtful loyalty—As‘ad’s record as a governor and the 
Porte’s own decisions to appoint him to such key posta as Aleppo and Egypt, 
argue against such a contention. The disastrous substitution of an moompetent 
and intrigue-minded man like Ibn Makki for an experienced and worthy 
wal: like As‘ad can, therefore, be explained only on the grounds of eighteenth- 
century realities of Ottoman rule of the provinces. 

Contemporary observers in Damascus, however, apparently regarded 
As‘ad’s tragic end rather as a manifestation of the ephemeral nature of all 
worldly gains than as a logical consequence of Ottoman policies : 

*...for it had not happened to any vizier before to make fourteen 
Hajjs, neither had anyone ruled Damascus for so long. Furthermore, his 
[As‘ad’s] brothers had been the governors of Tripoli and Sidon and their 
rule extended from Aleppo to al-‘Arish. But did that wealth and that 
power help him? He passed away as dust and as though he had never 
existed and his palace was left sealed and forsaken '.! 


In attempting to evaluate the significance of As‘ad’s rule to the political 
history of Syria, two conclusions emerge. The first, which is based on the 
reconstruction of the eventa of As‘ad’s inoumbency, indicates that by the time 
of As‘ad’s fall no material improvement in the affairs of Syria, which could have 
checked the procees of deterioration, had been achieved. The relative stability 
and security that As‘ad had managed to establish m Damascus (to a large 
extent at the expense of the native populace) disintegrated completely under 
the rule of Ibn Makki. At the end of 1757 the Porte was obliged to send to 
Damascus one of ita firmest military commanders, ‘Abdullah Pasha Ceteci, 


1 Bureyk, p. 33b. 
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in order to restore peace m the town. A considerable part of Damascus lay in 
ruins before Ceteci was able to execute his orders.1 In the area of the walayah 
a critical stage had already been reached during the first half of As'ad's rule. 
The loosening of oontrol.over this area, which is described above, had long 
gone beyond the measure of local autonomy allowed by the Ottoman provincial 
system. Even the Hajj, to which the central government never failed to give 
ita closest attention, suffered a sharp decrease in the number of pilgrims as & 
result of the disaster of 1757, the continuing menace of,the Deduin, and the 
turmoil in the Hijaz. The slow but persistent and ruinous process of economic 
decline had been going on under As‘ad’s rule. The advanced stage of deteriora- 
tion reached at that time manifested itself clearly, leas than two,years after 
As‘ad’s deposition from Damascus, when a series of earthquakes was enough 
to cause famine and plagues and end in the devastation of many rural areas.* 

An examination of the analysis of the various developments presented 
above at the end of each section leads to.a second conclusion, namely that 
the decline. of. the provinces, owed ita origin aa much to the very system of 
Ottoman provincial rule as to.the effects of the decay of the central government 
in the eighteenth century. It is the suggestion of this study that the latter rather 
revealed the basio deficiencies of the former than corrupted its solid foundations. 
This study also indicates that the process of decay in the Syrian provinces was 
well under way by the first half of the century and that the causes of this decay 
were rather internal than external; henoe, they cannot be attributed to the 
Invasions which swept this area beginning with that of ‘Ali Bey in 1771. 

In the circumstances of As‘ad’s failure may be found all the elementa that 
can explain the failure of the whole ‘Agm dynasty to change things for the 


1 Burayk, pp. 19b-28s ;: al-Budayrt, pp. S0e-S4b ; al-Mur&d!, 1, 98, 11, 81-2; Vas, 1, 00-3, 
95, 107, 122-3. Volney, in nm, 217-22, relates a story &ooorümg to which Ceteci was even then 
already conscious of the fact that in spite of his accomplishments and success, his end would not 
differ muah from thas of As'ad. 

* For the conditions in' Syria in those years soe, in addition to the sources listed above, 
the MSS summarized in al-Mashrig, xri, 1048, 884-0; contemporary letters in Avréhim 
Ya‘arl (od.), Igrdt Eres- Yisra' Kl, Tel-Aviv, 1948, 200-8; AF. Mir., BI, 1082, (Seyde), report by 
Olairambeult dated 28 December 1750. 

* Some of these conclusions do not agree with the views expreesed in Gibb and Bowen's 
chapter on the Arab provinces. Their work, to which this article owes a great debt, is neverthe- 
lees often inaccurate in ita presentation of the events of the 'Agms! incumbenoy. Perhaps as a 
result of these, inaccuracies the authars tend to overrate the administration and government of 
As'ad Pasha (and his predecessors) and reach tho conclusion that ‘apart from the weakening 
control of the Porte there is practically no indication prior to 1700 or so that a crisis was so near 
at hand’ (p. 281, also pp. 204, 207, 218). The numerous &ooounts of revolts, massacres, and 
destruction whioh had taken place in the Syrian provinces in the first half of the eighteenth 
century (if not earlier), contradict this statement. Nor do the &ocounts support another view 
expressed by tho authors (partly based on their first oonalusian), ), namely, thet the decline of the 
provinces does not owe its origin to the Ottoman system itself, but to the fact that ' during 
the course of the eighteenth century various factors... oreated new problems which the old 
organization was totally unable to deel with ' (p. 216, also pp. 200, 231). In the Syrian provinces, 
as wo have seen, the Ottoman system had started the process of disintegration and devastation 
long before new factors emerged. 
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better, despite their general competence, loyalty, and benevolence. It has 
already been shown that the attempt to consolidate and stabilize the administra- 
tion and government in these provinces under the ‘Aym dynasty, logical and 
promising as it may have appeared, was inconsistent and half-hearted. More- 
over, the changes that were introduced did not attack the roots of the problem : 
if the Porte sought to impose heavier responsibilities on these governors, 
whose principal functions were military in nature—it should have allowed them 
the necessary military support; if it hoped to regenerate the office of the 
Wilayah, which had originally been based on the feudal organization—it should 
have taken into account the fact that by that time this organization had all 
but ceased to exist as a vital organism; and if it expected these walis to 
improve the administration of their provinces—it should have subdued all 
the functionaries of the provincial administrative machine to their authority. 

This superficiality of the changes introduced by the establishment of the 
‘Azms also explains a characteristic paradoxical feature of their rule: their 
popularity among the masses vs-d-me their failure to ensure stability and 
peace, This paradox, so manifest in As‘ad’s rule, is even more striking at the 
time of the next walt of the dynasty, Muhammad Pasha al-‘Aym. Muham- 
mad—who as third generation of Damascus waits of this family had finally 
closed the gap between the governorship and the local a‘yin class—was praised 
by his contemporaries as ‘ the best of all governors of Damascus’ } and upon 
his death was sincerely mourned by the populace. Yet it was in his time that 
Damascus ceased to play the principal role in Syrian politica and proved too 
weak to overcome the threat of Zahir al-‘Umar and ‘Ali Bey, and later the 
competition of Ahmad al-Jazzar. 

The weakness of As‘ad and the other walis of the ‘Agm dynasty, lay there- 
fore mainly in their limited military powers. Not only did that prevent them 
from consolidating the administration of the provinces, but it also brought 
about their ultimate ruin. The fate of As‘ad had already shown that the 
policy of the ‘Ayms—i.e. a faithful discharge of their duties to the central 
government—could not safeguard their place in the government of Syria at 
a time when popular support carried little weight and the Porte could no 
longer be trusted to reward ita officiale for their good servicea. 

Ahmad al-Jazzar, who supplanted the 'Azms,! seems to have drawn the 
right conclusions, since this walt based his rule mainly on his efficient military 
forces. One might have expected the Porte to regard his efforts with approval, 
for it was thanks to these forces that Bonaparte was repulsed from Syria, 
while a quarter of a century before none of the Syrian wàlts had managed to 
present any effective resistance to invasions. Yet the Porte was unwilling, 
or unable, to approve such a radical change in ite policies and to authorize 


1 Al-Mur&d!, rv, 102. For the rule of this wf, see Shamir, 154-216. 

* This substitution was finally decided upon by the central government in a meeting which 
took place an 19 January 1785, in the konak of peyMlislam. A detailed report of its discussions 
is given in Ahmet Cevdet, Tarih-i Cevdet (2nd od., 12 vols, Istanbul, a.m. 1800), 1, 152-7. 
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the new activity of qámün-making at the beginning of the nineteenth 

century, Egypt preceded Turkey, especially with regard to oriminal law. 
Although Egypt was still part of the Ottoman Empire, Muhammad 'Ali framed 
new laws based on Egyptian conditions and valid in Egypt only, while the 
Ottoman laws of the Tanzimat did not come into force in Egypt before Sa‘id’s 
days. The purpose of this paper is to trace the development of Egyptian penal 
laws in the nineteenth century, to analyse their relation to Ottoman laws, 
and to relate the story of the Ottoman Sultan’s attempt to introduce into 
Egypt ‘the Tanzimat'—meaning mainly the Ottoman penal code. 


Muhammad ‘Al's penal legislation 

The first Egyptian penal code of the nineteenth century was the so-called 
günün al-filaha of Muhammad ‘Alt. Its provisions were at first part of a booklet 
called la that zird‘at al-fallah published at Bülàq in Rajab 1245 (December 1829- 
January 1830). This la’sha contains detailed instructions concerning agricultural 
work with regard to different crops and districta and the functions of various 
officials in the provinces and the villages. From p. 61 to the end the Wika 
lists penalties for crimes and offences most of which, though not all, have to 
do with fallahs and agriculture. The la'sha is written in an interesting mixture 
of colloquial and ungrammatical literary Arabio. A month after ita publication, 
in Sha'bàn 1245 (January-February 1830), the part dealing with crimes and 
offences was republished in literary Arabic, but otherwise with few changes, 
under the title of gänün al-filaha.2 This gánün consisted of 55 articles dealing 
with village theft, the neglect of duties in connexion with taxes, publio works, 
and the army, offences by village sahaykhs, injury to persons and damage to 
property, murder and rebellion in the countryside, and a number of other 
crimes and offences, The main penalties were the hurbay (flogging), banish- 
ment, and hard labour. In many cases it was explicitly stated that sharia 
law applied ; the qànün did not diverge from the shart‘a except in ite provisions 
or punishment of theft—but this was no novelty. 

In agricultural Egypt, where control of the provinces was the main economic 


1 For extensive quotations from these instructions see Helen Rivlin, The policy 
of Muhammad ‘Ali in Egypt, Cambridge, Mass., 1961, 89-101, 189, 167, 192-4, 341-2. In 
Ottoman use la’'sha was a draft law ; in Egypt it acquired, in the nineteenth century, the meaning 
of law in general. 

1 See Filth Jall&d, Qamds al-idàra wa 't-gada', Alexandria, 1890, m1, 851. The most important 
differences between the Mi’tha and the gina were the following: hard labour in Alexandria 
harbour as punishment for some offenoes was replaced by banishment to the penal settlement 
Fayxzogin (WastighIt) in the Sudan; in some cases 100 strokes of the bwrbij were augmented 
to 200, and 200-800 to 500; a small number of clauses was omitted ; and in some others the 
provision for making inquires before inflicting punishment was added. It should be noted that 
a few provimons for punishment of village shaykhs and other offimals scattered over the Wika 
on pp. 40, 41, 45, 47, and 54, were not included in the ginéin al-flaha, 
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and administrative problem, it was only natural that the first new penal code 
should deal mainly with the village. The next step was the codification of 
penal laws dealing with offences and crimes by officials. This was done by the 
gantn al-siyisa al-malakiyya printed in Rabi‘ al-Akhar 1253 (July-August 
1837): Its twenty penal clauses lay down the: kinds of punishment to be 
inflicted on officials who embezzled. state funds or damaged state property, 
took bribes, deprived others of their property, broke laws, disobeyed orders, 
or neglected their work. Except for major crimes, which were punished by 
banishment and hard labour, most of the officials’ offences were punished by 
dismissal from office, deprivation of part of the salary, or imprisonment at the 
place of the official’s work or in the gal‘a—the citadel of Cairo.* 

This was the situation of Egyptian penal legislation when on 6 December 
1839 the hatt-4 sersf of Gülhane was sent to Muhammad ‘Al? On 5 January 1840 
he replied that he had had the firman read before the Grand Assembly of Caito 
and sent it to the provinces under his rule, that for some years past he had 
already implemented the main provisions of the hatt by a number of laws 
regulating capital punishment and prohibiting the law of talion, and that he 
would supplement these means by the introduction of further reforms. On 
3 May 1840 the first Ottoman penal code was published * and a year later, 
on 23 May 1841, Muhammad ‘Ali was sent the famous firman which confirmed 
that the government of Egypt would be vested hereditarily within his family 
(known in Egypt as farmdn al-wirdtha). This firman stated explicitly that 
all laws of the Empire should be applied in Egypt.* As we shall see, this order 
was not carried out for another 15 years. The Ottoman penal code of 1840 
was never applied in Egypt; moreover, in a letter to the Grand Vezir, some 
years later, ‘Abbas Pasha, M. ‘Al's successor, went so far as to claim that not 
only had ' the Tanzimat' not been carried out in Egypt, but they had never 
even been published in that province.” After 1840 M. ‘All continued to enact 
a large number of penal laws year after year, but there was no relation 


1 Jall&d, nr, $57. Bsyüisa, in connexion with penal law (as against its meaning of politics), 
apparently had in Egypt s more comprehensive meaning than the Ottoman siyaset, which 
included only severe corporal and capital punishment—see U. Heyd, Ottoman doouments on 
Palestine, Oxford, 1000, 59. Cf. also H. A. B. Gibb and H. Bowen, Islamic society and the 
West, x, Pt. 2, London, 1057, 119. 

* It 1s interesting to note that when an official committed murder the diya (blood-money) 
was aooepted, while when an official was killed and his murderers known they were put to death 
ee ee eee See Jallid, nr, 8584, 
$57 (artloles 20 and 00). See below for later 

uU ee ase sr EMI DE 
1934, 219. 

4 ibid., 224-6. 

* Bee Bernard Lewis, The emergence of modern Turkey, London, 1961, 107. For text see 
Ahmed La&tf, Mirot-i adalsi, Istanbul, 1804/18806—7, 127-46. I am greatly indebted to my 
friend and. colleague Professor Uriel Heyd for having drawn my attention to this text, as well 
as for advice and help with a number of problems and Turkish texts in connexion with this paper. 

* Hecwei de firmans, 233-4. 

7 ‘Abbés to Grand Vesir, 28 January 1852, inolosure in Canning to Granville, 18 February 
1852, Publio Record. Offloe, F.O. 78/890. 
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whatsoever between these laws and the Ottoman penal code: even the 
provisions common to both completely differed'in their formulation. 

Between 1842 and 1845 M. 'Ali issued the following laws: in Rajab 1258 
(August-September 1842) he published the la’that al-jusür dealing with offences 
connected with the maintenatice of dikes ; neglect by officials and their punish- 
ment was dealt with by a law of Shawwal the same year (November-December 
1842); a further law laying down the duties of engineers and other officials 
in connexion with public works, especially dikes, was published in Dhü al-Hijja 
1258 (January 1843); a new gantin-ndmeh siyäsiyya, containing offences of 
muliazims (farmers of revenue) and their punishment, was enacted in Shawwal 
1259 (October-November 1848); punishment for some kinds of administra- 
tive misdemeanour was provided for by regulations published in Rabi* al-Akhar 
1260 (April-May 1844) ; and on 9 Sha‘ban 1260 (24 August 1844) the Jam'iyya 
Haqqaniyya ! enacted a supplementary penal code of 73 articles regulating the 
execution of punishmenta and dealing with counterfeiting of coins, falsification 
of seals or their opening without authority, vagrancy, murder and manslaughter, 
theft and robbery, fraud and perjury, and a large number of other crimes and 
offences. Besides bemg the penal law with the widest scope issued under 
M. ‘Ali, it is of interest for two special reasons : first, it tried for the first time 
to guard the rights of the citizen vis-d-vis the government and prevent arbitrary 
punishment by defining the right of a prisoner to his property, by fixing the 
penalties of juveniles and aged people, by prohibiting unlawful arrest, eto. 
Secondly, it went farther than former laws in encroaching on sharra law: 
for instance, while the gantin al-flaha of 1830 explicitly stated that violation of 
honour (ta‘addin ‘ala ‘trd) was a crime to be tried by the qdd* socording to 
shari‘a law and whatever he decided should be carried out by the secular 
authorities, the new law of 1844 did not mention the ga¢¢ or shart‘a law in this 
respect at all and fixed the penalty (imprisonment in the gal‘a or hard labour 
in Alexandria harbour).* 

All the above-mentioned penal laws of M. ‘Ali, from the gantn al-filaha 
to the law of August 1844, together with sporadic legislation of the Jam‘tyya 
Haqganiyya during the years 1843 and 1844, were published in a booklet on 
1 Muharram 1261 (10 January 1845) at Būlāq as al-günün al-muntakhab.* 
Among Europeans in Egypt this code, composed of penal laws enacted between 
1830 and 1844, was known as ' Code de Mehemet Ali’.* Some additions (dhayl 

1 A special administrative court established on 8 Muharram 1258 (14 February 1842). See 
Jean Deny, Sommaire des archives turques du Caws, Cairo, 1080, 121-2. 

3 of. Jallid, 858 (article 16) with 871-2 (arte. 156 and 165). 

* The booklet has no oover-title. At the head of the first page: ‘flknst gtwin al-mun- 
takhabit’. At the end: ‘kamala tab‘ tarjamat al-gindn al-muntakhab al-jadid ft ghurrat Muharram 


al-karám sta sanat 1261...’. The booklet has 20 + 115 pages. The articles are arranged 
in running numbers from 1 to 208. The gtnwiln al-mextakkabot has been reprinted in full by Jallad, 
op. olt., 351-78. 


* For the manusorrpt of & French tr&nalation see F.O. 141/00. Exoept for & few articles 
whioh he omitted. (146-51, 165, 107, 170-1, 187-8, and 201-8 of the Arabio original), the trans- 
lator rendered each article separately, but in some places he gave a shortened and summarized 
version only. 
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al-gantin al-muntakhab) were published in October and December of the same 
year. Besides, in 1843 M. ‘Ali had issued a code of instructions for officials 
on his private estates (jafalik or shafalsk) which included a number of penal 
clauses! Altogether one cannot but agree with the argument advanced by 
Egypt’s rulers when they were pressed to introduce the Ottoman penal code 
into Egypt, namely, that their own legislation had already developed much 
further than the Ottoman. 

Meanwhile, at the end of 1259 (the beginning of 1844) M. ‘Al iasued & so- 
called ‘General Law’ (qünün ‘Gmm) which was a popular summary of his 
penal legislation. Apparently this was not published during his rule but only 
in Rajab 1265 (May-June 1849), half a year after 'Abbàs's accession to the 
throne.* ' Therefore it became known, among Europeans, as ‘ Code d'Abbas '.* 
Ita first 26 articles deal with agricultural crimes and offences, mainly in 
accordance with the qànmün al-filáha ; the next chapter, of 26 articles, is called 
siyãsa and includes various crimes and offences mentioned in the gantn al-siyasa 
al-malalayya and the law of August 1844; a special section of 11 articles is 
concerned with crimes to be punished according to sharra law (fimä yubkam 
Jih bi ’Lsharv‘a); the next 10 articles deal with military offences and those 
connected with dikes; then follow 15 (or 16 1) articles on theft and robbery ; 
and, finally, 11 (or 12 1) articles on forgery of seals and counterfeiting of coins. 
There are in this code only one or two unimportant articles not to be found in 
the günün al-muntakhab, but as regards penalties the differences between 
the two are quite substantial (see below). Since the ganün ‘ämm (‘Code 
d’Abbas ’) was written prior to the law of August 1844, it still was more con- 
Bervative with respect to shari'a law: violation of honour was still tried and 
punished according to the shart‘a (art. 44), and so was beating and wounding 
(art. 43), while the law of August 1844 fixed for these crimes punishment by 
flogging and imprisonment without any reference to shart‘a law (art. 166). 
During the year 1844 the attitude to shart‘a law must have undergone a certain 


change. 


‘Abbas and ‘ the Tanzimat’ 

On 15 Rabi‘ al-Akhar 1267 (17 February 1851) the second Ottoman penal 
code (kanun-t cedid) was published.* It differed from the first one in ita arrange- 
ment and in that it dealt with certain additional crimes and offences such as 


1 Amin Sami, Taqwim al-Nt, xi, Cairo, 1928, 585-6. 

* Giada al-shafalik, Bülkq, Gefar 1250 (March 1848). The main deliots dealt with in this 
law were neglect, theft, and embexalament; the penalties wore the bastinado, dismissal from 
office, imprisonment, and hard labour. 

? Simi, ur, Pt. 1, Cairo, 1986, 23. Aooording to Bm! it was published in the colloqmal 
language. I have not sean the Arabio orginal and in the following the French translation (see 
below) has been used. 

* For the manuscript of a French translation seo F.O. 141/95. There are small differences 
of arrangement between the Arabio original as described in detail by SKm! and the French 
translation, and a difference of 2 in the number of articles. 

* For text see Latfi, op. ait., 150-76. 
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manslaughter, kidnapping of girls, falsification of doeumenta, and offences 
connected with agriculture and taxes ; also, it laid down procedure of imprison- 
ment and punishment of officials, slaves, murdereasea, eto. It did not oon- 
stitute, however, a fundamental departure from traditional Ottoman legislation 
with regard to penalties and comprehensiveness of codification. The difference 
between this code and M. ‘Ali’s legislation will be examined further on; as 
a background for the following account it will suffice to point out that the 
Egyptian laws, particularly the law of August 1844, were much more com- 
prehensive (even with regard to protection of the citizen against arbitrary 
treatment by officials) ; that, generally speaking, their measures of punishment 
were much more severe than those of the Ottoman law ; and that the Ottoman 
law did not contain any important provisions not dealt with by M. ‘Ali’s lawa— 
except on one subject, Le. murder. On this subject it laid down details of 
procedure and, most important, it established the rule that all over the Empire 
no murderer should be executed without the Sultan’s confirmation of his death 
sentence. It was this rule, indeed, which became the main bone of contention 
between Cairo and the Sublime Porte in the early fifties of the last century. 

Bhortly after the publication of the new penal code a combined effort 
was made by the Sublime Porte and the British Government to achieve its 
introduction into Egypt. Although on 20 February 1851 the Grand Vezir 
still told Sir Stratford Canning that there was no intention of foromg Egypt 
to accept the new code ‘ which gradually, and quietly, as opportunities offered, 
would be extended over the whole Empire ’,! leas than one month later Canning 
reported that the Sultan intended to require that the principles of the Tanzimat, 
adapted to the local requirements of Egypt, should be carried into effect by 
the Viceroy, and that the Ottoman Minister to Egypt had remarked that, 
though some parts of the code were not applicable to Egypt, the basis and 
principles of it were perfectly 80.2 At the same time, both Palmerston and 
Canning insisted on Charles Murray, the British Consul-General in Egypt, 
inducing ‘Abbas to apply the Tanzimat to Egypt: ‘... the Porte demands 
no more than what the Firman (of May 1841) warrants, and what the Viceroy 
admits; namely, that the principles of the Reform code should be introduced 
into Egypt with such modifications as the local peculiarities of that country 
may be found to require ’.? 

The reaction to this demand in Egypt seams to have been very unfavourable. 
The Egyptian argument, reiterated again and again, was that, should: the wal! 
of Egypt be deprived of his powers to punish criminals severely according to the 
Egyptian laws and forced to delay executions by submitting the sentence to 
the Sultan, the Beduin of Upper Egypt and the Eastern Desert would return 


1 Canning to Palmerston, 20 February 1851, F.O. 78/853. 

* ibid., same to same, 10 March 1851. 

* Canning to Murray, 20 March 1851, F.O. 78/853. For Murray's correspondence with 
‘Palmerston see F.O. 78/875, passim. 
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to their unrulinees of pre-M. ‘Ali times. This is what the Egyptian represente- 
tives claimed during the subsequent negotiations!; but it seems that this was 
also the general feeling of Egyptian officialdom. Shortly after the publication 
of the new code, Hekekyan Bey, an Armenian engineer employed by the 
rulers of Egypt, wrote in a letter to the British merchant S. Briggs : ‘ I sincerely 
hope that he (the Viceroy) will succeed in baffling the endeavours of his enemies 
in Constantinople to introduce disorder and anarchy into his hereditary 
dominion. The introduction of the tanzimat would be a great evil. The 
bedoween of Upper Egypt would be taught to despise the prince who should 
no longer possess the power of chastening them promptly and summarily...’. 
Egypt, he wrote, would return to the days of the Beys and the Hawara and 
robbers would paralyse shipping and commerce on the Nile. In another letter 
Hekekyan said that the Ottoman Empire should be mterested in a strong 
vassal, that his powers should be augmented, not reduced. ‘Abbas should 
oppose the introduction of the Tanzimat into Egypt with all his powers.* 
This he did, in fact, claiming that he had his own code, the ‘ Code d'Abbas ', 
which promptly was forwarded by Murray to Lord Palmerston.? Furthermore, 
‘Abbas claimed that M. ‘Ali used to execute murderers without referring the 
matter to the Sultan, and that to deprive him, ‘Abbas, of this power would be 
understood by Egypt's population as meaning that he had lost the favour of 
the Sultan. Murray fervently supported ‘Abbas, stressing the argument 
that the introduction of the Tanzimat into Egypt would be contrary to the 
firman of 1841, and that the rumour about their introduction into Egypt 
had already threatened security-in that country.* 

In view of this opposition the Sublime Porte modified its position. In a 
communication to ‘Abbas, the Grand Vesir reiterated the demand that the 
Tanzimat should be carried into execution in Egypt, but he agreed that ‘ there 
should be no great haste with reference to the details, and that further com- 
munications should be had with Your Highness and the necessary measures 
gradually looked into’. Thereupon ‘Abbas decided to enter into negotiations 
with the Sublime Porte, and on 12 May he replied to the Grand Vezir that 
‘Edhem Pasha and Hayreddin Pasha have been selected with a view to 
arranging the adaptation of details of the Tanzimat to local exigencies, and 


1 Beo Memorandum by Edhem Pasha and Hayreddm Pasha, inclosure in Canning to 

Palmerston; 18 June 1851, F.O. 78/850. 
1 Hekekyan Papers, British Museum Add. 87452, fola. 5b-7a (written between 22 and 

26 February 1861). It appears, however, from rumours mentioned by Hekekyan, that Egyptian 
officials at that time had not yet s oleer idea what ‘ tho Introduotion of the Tanzimat into Egypt’ 
really meant. See ibid., fol. 8b. 

3 Inclosure ın Murray to Palmerston, 24 March 1851, F.O. 78/875. 

4 ‘Abbas to Grand Vexir, 23 January 1852, inclosure in Canning to Granville, 18 February 
1852, F.O. 78/890. 

! Murray to Canning, 1 May 1851, F.O. 78/875. 

* Inclosure in Canning to Palmerston, 4 April 1851; wee also Canning to Murray, 8 April 
1851, F.O. 78/854. 7 
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to completing a code of regulations to be held as a basis of action, by the addition 
of such articles from the Egyptian regulations as may be necessary.) , 

‘Abbas’s mission arrived in Istanbul on 24 May 1851 and started negotia- 
tions with the Sublime Porte which lasted for more than one year. The Egyptian 
, point of view was made clear from the beginning in a detailed note submitted 
by Edhem and Hayreddin to the commission of negotiations.* First and fore- 
most they opposed the rule of the kanun-s cedid requiring the Bultan's sanction 
for the execution of death sentences in Egypt. They pointed out that in recent 
years Egyptian prooedure of examining &nd confirming death sentences had 
. been regulated and made to conform to the new requirements of the kanun- 
cedid. Accordingly they demanded the replacement of the Ottoman institutions 
and authorities mentioned in connexion with capital punishment in articles 2, 3, 
4, 6, 7, 8, and 12 of the kanun-+ oedid by the parallel Egyptian ones. As to the 
remaining artioles of ch. 1, only light modifications would be necessary in order 
to harmonize them with the Egyptian code. For a number of crimes they 
demanded more severe penalties than those provided for by the hanun-s cedid, 
and in some cases of parallel legislation they would prefer the Egyptian law.’ 
Finally, they demanded the addition of 31 articles from the Egyptian code 
dealing with crimes and offences peculiar to the character of Egypt and ite 
inhabitants. 

During the negotiations the Egyptian mission received instructions from 
‘Abbas, whose arguments were transmitted, at the same time, by his friend and 
supporter Murray, the British Consul-General m Egypt, to Canning. The 
Egyptian commissioners were instructed to apply to Canning in case of 
difficulties. * 

Apparently the Sublime Porte was not much interested in the secondary 
questions raised by the Egyptian delegation. As early as July 1851 the British 
ambassador got the impression that the Sublime Porte would be willmg to 
make far-reaching concessions with regard to secondary demands, provided 
‘Abbas conceded the Sultan’s right in the matter of capital punishment. To 
press its view the Porte declared, at a certain point of the negotiations, ‘ that 
all other questions must remain in abeyance until the question of capital 
punishment should be settled agreeably to the Sultan’s view’, and only 
Canning’s intervention prevented the breakdown of the negotiations. In 


1 Translation of letter from ‘Abb&is Pasha to the Grand Vexir dated 12 May 1851, mnclosure 
in Canning to Palmerston, 4 June 1851, F.O. 78/866. Edhem Pasha was 'Abbás's Minister of 
Commerce and Hayreddin Pasha his Director of Transit (i.e. of communications between Cairo 
and Suex). 

* For text of the note see inclosure in Canning to Palmerston, 18 June 1851, F.O. 78/856. 

? og. embexxlement of state funds: kas»«m-i cedid, DI, 3; Muniakhab, 56, 64-5; ' Code 
d'Abbeas', 65. Also: sedition and rebellion against the government (baxwm-i cedid, 1, 5-6; 
Mvatakhab and ' Code d'Abbes ', 20)}—see letter from ‘Abb&s to the Egyptian commissioners, 
17 Bha'bàn 1267 (17 June 1851), loose leaf (in Turkish), F.O. 141/98. 

t ‘Abbas to Egyptian commissioners, 17 June 1851, ibid. 

* Canning to Palmerston, 18 June and 4 July 1851, F.O. 78/856. 
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a reply to the note of the Egyptian commissioners dated 26 June 1851,! the 
Ottoman Privy Council did not touch the minor questions at all. It explained 
that execution of gigas (talion; in this context: death sentence for a 
murderer) was ' one of the special righta of the High Caliphate vested in the 
person of His most gracious Majesty’. Egypt was autonomous only in 
administrative matters and the laws of the Empire must be carried out. The 
question of gigas was a basic principle concerning the Sultan’s rights. As to 
the claim that this would create anarchy in Egypt, the reply stated that 
in the Empire the introduction of the Tanzimat had not undermined security. 
The population of Baghdad, Kurdistan, Hijaz, and Tripoli lived under con- 
ditions similar to those of Egypt and farther away from the central govern- 
ment. Since the gigds did not apply to insurrections, the Egyptian claims were 
groundless." 

At the end of August 1851 (or the beginning of September), the conference 
on the introduction of ‘the Tanzimat’ into Egypt was suspended because 
another conflict between the Sublime Porte and ‘Abbis had become acute: 
the construction of a railway in Egypt. Hayreddin was sent baok to Egypt 
with a meæage from the Sublime Porte. However, as the result of Palmerston's 
intervention, this new conflict was soon settled, Ábbàs asked for permission 
to build the railway, and in the second half of October 1851 the Sultan iseued 
a firman with his formal sanction.‘ In November the Tanzimat negotiations 
were resumed. The commission dealt now with the secondary questions, on 
which it reached agreement in a short time. A number of articles were modified 
to meet the wishes of ‘Abbas—mainly by referring to the wali of Egypt, in 
addition to the Sultan, wherever the government was mentioned in the code. 
On 4 Deoember 1851 the work of the commission was wound up.* On the 
main point, however, no progress was made at all: ‘ With regard to the question 
of capital punishment ... the Pashas (Egyptian commissioners) were made 
clearly to understand that no hope should be entertained on this point '.* 

At this juncture Canning tried to find a way out by suggesting to the Grand 
Vezir that the right to confirm death sentences should be left, in principle, 


* Inolosure in Canning to Murray, 26 June 1851—inolosed in Cannmg to Palmarston, 4 July 
1851, ibid. 

* Generally speaking, the Egyptian argument that there were Beduin tribes in Egypt was 
of course ridiculous, sinoe the problem of unruly nomads was much more diffloult in other parta 
of the Empire. But tho years of 'Abbis's rule were a period of acute unrest in Egypt, and this 
may explain, to a certain extent, the Egyptian approhensivenese. 

3 Canning to Palmerston, 4 September 1851, F.O. 78/858. For details on the railway 
affair see Helen Ravin, ' The railway question in the Ottoman-Egyptian orlais of 1850-1852 ', 
Middle Fast Jowrnal, xv, 4, 1061, 865-88. 

4 Canning to Palmerston, 15, 17, and 24 Ootober 1851, and 4 November 1851 (inclosing 
text of firman), F.O. 78/858. For text of firman see also Reowstl de Armans, 255-6; Rivlin, 
MEJ, xv, 4, 1901, 877-8. 

* Bee note by ‘Abd al-Rahmin Rushdi (secretary of the Egyptian mission) to Canning, 
5 December 1851, inclosure in Canning to Palmerston, 6 December 1851, F.O. 78/881. For 
details of the modified code see below. 

* ibid. 
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to the Sultan, but the Sultan should delegate it temporarily, for the period 
of ten years, to 'Ábbás.! The first reaction of the Sultan was negative.! How- 
ever, great pressure was brought to bear on the Sultan to change his mind: 
European ambassadors in Constantinople, consuls in Egypt, and even British 
merchants, sent petitions and memoranda to the Sublime Porte asking it to 
grant ‘Abbas the temporary power of gtsds, claiming that otherwise Egypt’s 
security would be jeopardized.* At last the Sultan made a small concession. 
In March 1852 Fuad Pasha was sent to Egypt and reached an agreement 
with ‘Abbas, which was ratified by the Sublime Porte after further preasure 
(the pane foreign minister had enlisted the aid of the four powers for this 
purpose). According to the terms of the settlement, ‘Abbas was granted, 
for & period of seven years, the right to oonfirm death sentences in certain 
cases only (for details see below). The price for this concession was an increase 
in the yearly tribute of Egypt to the Sublime Porte to £400,000." 

In May 1852, when the question of the gigas had been settled, the Egyptian 
commissioners resumed them work and began the definite oomposition of the 
Tanzimat code to be applied in Egypt.* In mid-July 1852 the Sultan issued a 
firman to 'Abbàa containing the details of the settlement." In this firman 
he demands that ‘Abbas should henceforth apply the new code to Egypt. He 
reiterates that execution of crimmals depends absolutely on the Sultan’s 
orders, "Thus, if an heirleas person is murdered, the files of the case should be 
sent to Istanbul for confirmation of the verdict before the murderer’s execution. 
However, ‘Abbas is given permission, for a period of seven years, Le. until 
the end of 1275, to execute murderers whose victims have heirs, if these heirs 
so demand. Nevertheless, ‘Abbas will be obliged to send the t‘lam (the judge's 
notification of the verdict to the authorities) of such cases to the Sublime 
Porte (after execution). Death sentences according to administrative laws * 
should be commuted, during the period of seven years, into 10-15 years of 
hard labour. These orders should be published in Egypt. 

It is not quite clear what happened to this firman and the new oode during 
the remaining years of the reign of ‘Abbas. According to one author ‘Abbas 
had the firman read in public®; however, the new code was not introduced 


1 Canning to Pisani, 14 December 1851, F.O. 78/861. Por an earlier suggestion by Canning 
in the mame spirit aee Canning to Murray, inolosure in Canning to Palmerston, 4 July 1851, 
F.O. 78/856. 

* Canning to Palmerston, 31 December 1851, F.O. 78/861. 

* Canning to Granville, 18 and 26 February 1852, F.O. 78/890. 

* Canning to Malmesbury, 12 March 1852, F.O. 78/891; 4, 5, 0, and 12 May 1852, 
F.O. 78/892. 

* De Redoliffo to Malmesbury, 17 June 1852, F.O. 78/892. 

* De Redoliffe to Malmesbury, 19 May 1852, F.O. 78/802; Rose to Gilbert, 6 July 1882, 
F.O. 78/898. 

1 Por a fall French translation of the firman see inclosure in Rose to Malmesbury, 23 August 
1852, F.O. 78/893. The shortened version in Recneil de firmans, 257, has a number of mistakes. 

* Lo., not according to the skari'a law of tallon—for instance in cases of rebellion. 

* G. Bowen, Geschichte der Turkes, 11, Leipzig, 1867, 187. 
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into Egypt by ‘Abbas. This becomes clear from the following order of Sa‘id 
issued to the majlis al-ahküm (Judicial Council) on 25 July 1854, a few days 
after he ascended the throne: ‘Since the Tanzimat law, the sublime firman, 
and the exalted letters sent by a special official i the reign of our late pre- 
decessor, have never been submitted to the majlis, we order that they should 
be implemented henceforth, their provisions carried out immediately and their 
clauses applied carefully and literally, we have therefore sent you a copy of 
these documents ’.! About half a year later the new Egyptian code, based 
on the Ottoman Penal Code of 1851, was published in Egypt under the name 
gantin-ndmeA al-suljant.? 


The Egyptian and the Ottoman Tanzimat codes 

The Ottoman Penal Code of 1851 has an introduction and three chapters 
(fas) consisting of 17, T, and 22 articles (madde) respectively.” These three 
chapters, without changes in subjects or arrangement, form the nucleus of the 
Egyptian gantin-nameh al-sulfént published in 1855.4 But they constitute 
leas than half of it. The additions are of several kinds. First of all, Sa‘id’s 
Code opens with the Arabic version of the hatt+ ger! of Gülhane, which 
apparently had not been published m Egypt before. Then follows the introduo- 
tion which is oompletely different from the introduction to the Ottoman oode : 
the latter explains the necessity of the ‘ New Law’ and its division into three 
subjects, life, honour, and property, according to the principles of the hatt- 
şerif. This is summarized in a few lines in the Egyptian introduction, which 
goes on to explain the particular conditions of Egypt and the structure of the 
Egyptian law resulting therefrom. 

The next important addition to be found in Sa‘id’s Code is a note (hashsya) 
to ch. 1, art. 2, which deals with murder and with the execution of murderers 
after confirmation of the verdict by the Sultan. This, the note explains, waa 
the prevalent procedure until the recently issued firman,® which introduced a 
change for a period of seven years, until 1275. The change, according to the 
Arabic text as published by Jallad, consists in that the wali of Egypt has been 
granted the permission to execute murderers of heirless persons, and to send 


1 Sämi, rr, Pt. 1, 79. 

* For Arabio text see Jallid, rz, 90 ff. Aooording to Alfred von Kremer, Aegypien, Letpxig, 
1863, ri, 52-8, it was published on 5 Jumad& al-Ülà 1271 (24 January 1855). I have not seen 
any other source giving the exact date. Since it was published in Arabio together with the 
hatt-i gerif of Gulhane, Jallid gives as its date 26 Sha'b&n 1255 (8 November 1889), whioh is of 
course absurd. 

> In L&tfi’s edition the third chapter has only 19 numbered articles, but this must be a 
prmüng error, sinos article 19 is exeeptianally long and includes all the various subjecta which 
are subdivided in the Egyptzan version into articles 19-22. 

* Henoeforth in short ‘Sa‘id’s Code’, or ‘the Tanximat Code’. It has been connected 
with Sa‘Id’s namo beosuso it was published in his reign, although it had been worked out under 
'Abb&s. Similarly, the ' Code d'Abbas ' had bean composed in M. ‘All's time (seo above). 

* Sic. We have seen that ‘Abbidis and his negotiators had claimed that the opposite was the 
caso, as & precedent for their demands. One may assume that they were right with regard to 
M. ‘Al's rule. 
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the s‘lam afterwards to Istanbul. This is the opposite of what was said in the 
firman and must be an error of translation! But since Said apparently did 
not carry out the provisions of the firman (see below), the discrepancy evidently 
had no practical consequences. 

It will be remembered that the addition of parta from the Egyptian gantins 
was one of the demands of the Egyptian side at the negotiations on the introduo- 
tion of the Tanzimat into Egypt. The fact that Sa‘id’s Code is so much larger 
than the Ottoman code from which it was adapted is mainly the result of two 
additional chapters and a number of administrative regulations which have 
been incorporated in it. Ch. Iv consists of 27 articles taken from M. ‘Ali’s 
günün al-füaha and ihat al-jusür, partly through the ‘Code d’Abbas’ and 
partly directly.2 Ch. v is a medley of 11 unconnected articles from various 
laws of M. ‘Ali. Then follow 11 administrative regulations dealing with officials 
in general (1l articles), rules for conduct of officials (27 articles), gadts (10 
articles), members of judicial councils (23 articles), other employees of the 
councils and their functions (15 articles), agricultural offices (4 articles), mudirs 
(16 articles), police (2 articles), wag (one article), contracts (10 articles), and 
building regulations (one article). These regulations have nothing to do with 
the penal oode, but the fact that they are mentioned in the introduction shows 
that they were published together with it. Moreover, it seems that they too 
were adapted partly from Ottoman regulations, since the Egyptian mission 
for the negotiation on the introduction of the Tanzimat into Egypt dealt with 
them and suggested changes in accordance with Egyptian conditions.* 

We have seen that in the negotiations the Egyptians insisted on reference 
to the wall of Egypt together with the Sultan wherever the government was 
mentioned in the code. To this the Ottoman side agreed. The Egyptian version 
of ch. 1, art. 1, where rebellion against the Ottoman Government is dealt 
with, runs as follows: ‘... against the Sublime (Ottoman) Government or the 
local government vested in the walis of Egypt according to the exalted firman 
which granted them heredity, or against the hereditary wali, or against one 
of the officials’. Similarly, the wali of Egypt, the heredity of his office and the 
‘ farman al-wiratha’ are mentioned in ch. 1, art. 5, and oh. 1, arta. 1, 5, and 7. 


1 It cannot be a printing error since the wording al-gatil alladM la waliya lahu wald wirithe 
appears twloe in the note, and because in the opposite oase & completely different formulation 
would have been necessary and something would have had to be said about the heirs’ wishes. 
There oan be no doubt that the firman granted the right to execute aswassins whose victims 
had heirs without prior confirmation by the Sultan. First, this is confirmed by two independent 
translations, es well as by the Foreign Office records on Fuad's mission to Egypt. Moreover, 
it is logical, since ın this case tho will of Egypt ected as a quasi-agent of tho viotim's heirs. 
There 1s another grave error of translation in the Arablo version of oh. rrt, article 22. 

* Artloles 1-18 and 14-18 appeer in the same sequence as in the ‘Code d'Abbas'. Articles 
19-27 have been taken directly from the gänga al-jiltha—they do not appear at all in the ‘ Code 
d'Abbas'. The penalties stipulated in Sa'‘td’s Code differ from those flxed in the original laws— 
see below. 

* See note from ‘Abd al-Rahm&in Rushdi, 5 December 1851, inologure in Canning to 
Palmerston, 6 December 1851, F.O. 78/861. 
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In many cases Egyptian institutions replace Ottoman ones in the Egyptian 
version of the code: majks al-akküm al-misriyya comes instead of meolis-i 
ahkdm-s adlsye (1, 7, and 13, 5); the diwān of the wali of Egypt instead of 
the müşür (1, 8); mudir al-jtha or mudir al-mahall instead of mahallin meclisi 
(a, 2 and 6); ‘shaykh or fagth or mahkama’ instead of mahkeme alone (1; 6) ; 
umara’ instead of vükelá (ux, 5); al-magpü'syya al-madrüba ‘ala ’larddi lijänib 
al-miri instead of üşür (1x, 14), and so on. ‘Cairo’ replaces ‘Istanbul’ (1, 2 
and 7; uw, 2), and where cases have to be brought before the şeyhülislâm 
Egyptian judicial institutions act as an intermediate stage (1, 2 and 3). 

In accordance with the demand of the Egyptian mission the article dealing 
with embezzlement of state funds (ch. rr, art. 2) was taken from the ‘ Code 
d’Abbas’. This, however, seems to be the only case in which a whole article 
of the Ottoman code was replaced, in the Egyptian version, by an article from 
Egyptian legislation. -The mission’s demand to replace art. 5 of ch. m1 by art. 20 
of the ' Code d’Abbas’ was based on a misunderstanding of its contents and 
was rejected—the result being that the Egyptian version emerged in a somewhat 
mutilated form. Similarly, the efforts of ‘Abbas and his commissioners to replace 
the articles on sedition and rebellion (1, 5-6) by art. 29 of the ‘ Code d’ Abbas’ 
were not suocesaful—but then they themselves were aware of the fact that they 
did not deal exactly with the same offence. 

On the other hand, the Egyptian commissioners succeeded in convincing 
their Ottoman counterparta that articles 3, 6, and 14 of ch. mr deal with matters 
pertaining to the financial administration which was organized in Egypt in 
a different manner. These articles are formulated differently m the two codes ; 
in one case at least (art. 14) this involved far-reaching changes: whereas in 
the Ottoman code a peasant hiding his orop to evade payment of taxes was 
treated as if he evaded payment of custom duties and punished by double 
payment, in the Egyptian version he was treated aa if he evaded the payment 
of taxes and punished with mmorisonment. Another ‘ success’ of the Egyptian 
mission was that they convinced the Ottomans that theft of seed committed 
by agricultural labourers (nr, 18) was considered in Egypt to be as severe 
a delict as robbery; as a result it is punished, according to Sa‘id’s Code, 
with the bastinado and not just by deducting the price of the stolen goods 
from their wages, as stipulated by the Ottoman code. These two examples 
show that agricultural offences were considered more serious in Egypt than 
in Turkey.* 

1 Bee above, p. 35, n. 2-8. In the following paragraphs, specification of the demands of the 
Egyptian commissioners refers to their memorandum mentioned tn p. 35, n. 2. 

* A curious difference exists between the Egyptian and Ottoman versions of oh. m, art. 9, 
dealing with bribery. In the Ottoman law customary gifts (bass teatisi miad olan hedaya-yi 
resmiye ve alensys) or friendly presents without compensation (dostanes ian mesnun olan kedaya 
muhabbetien gayri garas vs sazdan dri...) are explicitly allowed. Apparently such gifts had 
been institatlonalixed in Turkey for centuries: see for instance E. Techudi, Das Apafwdms 
des Ladji Pascha, Berlin, 1910, pp. \Y—\ £ (18). In Egypt apparently no such insixtution existed, 
and the second half of this artiole has been omitted in the Egyptian version of the code. This 
does not mean, of course, that no such gifts existed in Egypt, or that they were prohibited. 
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In a few other cases too the penalties provided for by the Egyptian version 
are more severe than those of the Ottoman code: for instance, according 
to ch. m, art. 11, an Egyptian thief is to be sent into exile to the Sudan after 
his third offence, but no such punishment is mentioned in the Ottoman code. 
However, generally speaking the attempt of the Egyptian negotiators to 
introduce into the Egyptian version some of the more severe penalties of former 
Egyptian codes failed. A case in point exista in articles 5 and 7 of ch. rz, dealing 
with drunkards, gamblers, and troublemakers and with hitting with blunt 
instruments (bimà laysa mn al-dlat al-jartha). The penalty laid down for these 
offences is the bastinado, up to 79 strokes, ‘ according to the shart‘a’, or 
imprisonment up to three months. To this the Egyptian commissioners objected, 
claiming that Egyptian troublemakers (the falatiyya and hashshdshin—loiterers, 
vagabonds, and addicts of hashish) would not be deterred by such a light 
punishment and demanding a more severe one. Apparently their demand was 
rejected : the final Egyptian version does not differ from the Ottoman original. 

As against this, the Ottoman code stipulates the death penalty for instigators 
of rebellion (1, 6), while in the Egyptian version the punishment is only exile 
or 10-15 years’ hard labour. A special note states that this lighter penalty 
has been fixed for the period of seven years, after which a more severe punish- 
ment will be introduced. As we have seen, this was one of the provisions of 
the firman of mid-July 1852, and it may have had two reasons. First, according 
to former Egyptian legislation similar crimes had been punished by exile or 
hard labour only ; second, ‘Abbas may have been interested in prompt punish- 
ment of rebels without the need to wait for the Sultan’s confirmation, even if 
the penalty was not so severe, and the Sultan would not have made another 
exception to his right with regard to capital punishment over and above the 
exception he made in cases of victims of murder with heirs, However that 
may be, since Sa‘id did not at all refram from executing offenders ce the 
authorities, this difference, too, was a theoretical one only. 

So far we have examined the relation between the Ottoman Penal Code 
of 1851 and its Egyptian version, Sa‘id’s Code. We shall now try to compare 
Ba‘id’s Code with earlier Egyptian legislation of the nineteenth century. As 
we have aaid, its main novelty was that it specified procedure in various cases 
of murder (1, 2~8, 11-12, 14-15, and xu, 21-2). In all other respecta it did 
not add much to the Muntakhab and the ‘ Code d'Abbas'. Crimes and offences 
treated in Ba'«Td's Code which had not been mentioned in former Egyptian 
laws are unrulmees of drunkards, gamblers, and other troublemakers (1x, 5) ; 
kidnapping of girls (1, 6) ; imposition of fines (rrr, 10) ; and crimes and offences 
of male and female slaves (nx, 20). Resistance against the authority, rebellion, 
and revolt, are dealt with in Sa‘id’s Code in a general manner, in accordance 
with the Ottoman code (1, 1, 5-8, 16), while earlier Egyptian legislation dealt 
only with rebellion and revolt of peasanta and villages. A number of other 


1 Muntakhab, arta. 24, 26-7; ‘Code d'Abbes ', arta. 11, 14, 47. 
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crimes, too, are formulated in a different way in Sa‘id’s Code on the one hand 
and in the Muntakhab and the ‘ Code d’Abbas’ on the other. 

As against this, a very large number of provisions of M. ‘Als penal legisla- 
tion have not been adopted by the Egyptian Tanzimat Code, not even in 
ch. rv and v (the Egyptian additions to the original Ottoman code). These 
include ! part of the penal regulations connected with canals and dikes, evasion 
of military duty, flight of peasanta, causing damage to flooks and herds, non- 
payment of debts, hiding of criminals, some offences connected with tax 
farming, breaking of seals, organizing banda, fraud, killmg in self-defenoe, 
sale of adulterated or harmful drinks, kidnapping of children, fraudulent 
bankruptoy, escape of prisoners, perjury, defamation of governors and judges, 
begging, as well as many regulations connected with offences of officials and 
the procedure of punishment. It is interesting to note that part of these regula- 
tions were included in the ‘ Code d’Abbas ’, the last penal legislation before the 
Tanzimat Code. We have been unable to find out which principle, if there was 
any, guided the Egyptian legislators in choosing the articles from earlier 
Egyptian legislation to be included in the additional chapters rv and v of 
Sa‘id’s Code. 

In general, the penalties laid down by the Tanzimat Code were much lighter 
than those for the same crimes and offences stipulated by M. ‘Ali’s legislation 
(including the ‘Code d’Abbas’). In a large number of articles the number 
of strokes of the hurbij was reduced, the maximum being fixed at 79 in the 
first three chapters which had been adapted from the Ottoman code, and at 
200 in the two chapters taken from the Egyptian laws, while the same crimes 
were punished according to M. ‘Ali’s laws with up to 500 strokes. Similarly, 
i many cases the duration of imprisonment or exile or hard labour was reduced, 
for some offences from hard labour for life to between four and five years. 
Highway robbers (who were not convicted of killing) and forgers, for whom 
the penalty of hard labour for life was laid down in the Muniakhab and the 
* Code d'Abbas', were to be punished, according to Ba'1d's Code, with a few 
years’ imprisonment only. Beduins who intentionally let their flocks and herds 
graze on cultivated land forfeited their animals, according to the Muntakhab, 
and also had to pay a heavy fine. The Tanzimat Code retained the fine only, 
fixed at twice the damage done. Peasants who stole animals or changed 
boundaries were no longer imprisoned because, as the law explained (rv, 7), 
this would harm agricultural work, but were to be punished with 50-150 strokes 
of the kurbàj (instead of 100-500 in the Muntakhab and ‘Code d’Abbas’). 
This was not only due to the fact that penalties in Ottoman laws were lighter 
than in Egyptian ones and that Sa'id's Code was based on an Ottoman law: 
the relaxation of penalties is also found throughout the two chapters taken from 
earlier Egyptian laws. Its main reasons probably were the greater security 
achieved in Egypt during the rule of M. ‘Ali, and European preasure to abolish 
the cruelty of former Egyptian penalties. 

1 "The following list is arranged according to the order of articles in the Muniakhab. 
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There are, however, a few articles of Sa‘id’s Code stipulating heavier penalties 
than did former Egyptian legislation for the same crimes. A case in point 
is murder committed by an official of the state. This was punished according 
to the Muntakhab and the ‘ Code d’Abbas ‘ by the payment of blood-money 
or exile for life; the Tanzimat Code categorically imposes the death sentence. 
Other cases in which heavier penalties were introduced concern offences against 
the security of land tenure. Property rights of peasants to the land they 
tilled were not yet legally defined during M. ‘Ali’s rule. Their land was trans- 
ferred by custom from father to son (athoriyya land). If somebody seized such 
land his only duty, according to the ganiin al-filaha (art. 1) was to pay its taxes 
and to return it after a year. Later the ‘Code d’Abbas’ laid down that he 
should return it immediately, pay a compensation, and be punished. Under 
Sa‘td property rights consolidated! and punishment for their violation 
became heavier: to that of the 'Code d'Abbas' the payment of rent and 
imprisonment or the bastinado were added (rv, 1). Similarly, a village shaykh 
who did not respect the athariyya tights of peasants (Le. who did not respect 
the priority of the son when his father’s land was allocated on his death) was 
reprimanded; on committing the offence the second time he received 300 
strokes of the kurbdj (Muniakhab, 45). According to Sa‘id’s Code (rv, 26) 
he received 79 strokes of the burbaj for the first offence and was liable to be 
dismissed from his office the second time. 

A few years after it had been published, Alfred von Kremer commented 
upon Sa'id's Code in the following words: ‘ Dieses Gesetz m Strafsachen ist 
insofern von Bedeutung, als ee in Agypten der erste vom streng moham- 
medanischen Rechtsprincip der Alleingültigkeit des Korangesetzes abweichende 
und eine selbständige Gesetzgebung anbahnende Schritt war'.* For two 
reasons we cannot agree with this appreciation. First, the exclusive validity 
of the Qur'anio law had been infringed already extensively by M. 'Ali's qànün- 
making. Secondly, one cannot even say that Sa‘id’s Code diverged from the 
shari'a to a larger degree than did M. ‘Alfs laws. True, in cases of infanticide 
and when the heirs of victims of murder were satisfied with the diya (blood- 
money), additional penalties to those fixed by the shari‘a were stipulated in 
Sa‘id’s Code (1, 11; v, 4). But except for these two cases, all provisions con- 
cerning murder in Sa‘id’s Code are expressly in accordance with the shart‘a 
and deal mainly with procedure. On the other hand, M. ‘Ali’s laws not only 
dealt with a large number of crimes that had been provided for by shari'a 
law, but in one case at least their divergence from the shori'a was greater than 
that of Sa'"id's Code: as we have seen, the law of 1844 deprived the qadi of 
his right to try violation of honour according to the sharta; in Ba'id's Code 
the validity of shari'a law with regard to this crime was re-established (rr, 1). 
One may add that the number of strokes of the kurbaj as stipulated in Sa‘id’s 


1 Beo Gabriel Baer, A history of landownership in modern Egypt, London, 1962, 7-0. 
? Von Kremer, op. cit., rr, 52-8. 
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Code are much more in accordance with the shars'a than those fixed by M. ‘Al's 
legislation. 

To sum up: ‘ the introduction of the Tanzimat into Egypt’ was of no great 
consequence 80 far as the penal code is concerned. With regard to comprehen- 
siveness it was rather a regreasion and its provision for more humane penalties 
than those prevalent under M. ‘Ali were largely disregarded as we shall see, 
below. Both Egyptian arguments against, and Ottoman argumenta in favour 
of ita introduction into Egypt were virtually irrelevant, the only real issue being 
the struggle for authority in Egypt which ended with the victory of the Sultan 
signified by the re-establishment of his right of gisds. Even this, Komae was 


apparently disregarded in practice. 


Penal law under Sa'id and Isma‘tl 

There are many indications that under Sa‘id penalties were imposed quite 
arbitrarily and not according to the Tanzimat Code. The Code did not provide 
for punishment of evasion of military ‘duty, but the Muntakhab of M. ‘Ali 
(art. 9) fixed a maximum penalty of 500 strokes of the kurbaj for a shaykh 
who refrained from sending the required peasanta to the army. When, however, 
early in 1856 a shaykh sent someone else for military service instead of his 
son, he was hanged in public in the town of Tanta. Village shaykhs who 
foroed fallahs to work without compensation were to be punished, according 
to Sa'Id's Code (1v, 6), with up to 45 days’ imprisonment or up to 50 strokes 
of the kurbaj. But Sa'id did not refrain from executing, in 1861, a shaykh 
al-balad in Minüf for such a orime.* His arbitrary punishments and executions 
were frequently the subject of reporta of foreign consuls. Sa‘id’s officials, too, 
apparently did not care much about the provisions of the Code. On 28 April 
1858 Sa'id wrote to his office for home affairs (Dakkliyya) that he had heard 
that it was the custom to punish offenders with more strokes of the kurbáj 
than fixed by law, and he gave orders not to exceed 200 strokes at the utmost.* 
In July 1861, Ba'id prohibited the bastinado completely and replaced it by 
imprisonment, claiming that people were not deterred from crime by the 
bastimado and needed a more severe puniahment.* This order, however, was 
not carried out in the oountryside,* and in January 1863, a few days after he 
ascended the throne, Ismé‘il reversed it under the pretext that he had decided 
to carry out the ‘ Imperial code’ (al-gantin al-umadriint) word for word.? 

Furthermore, Sa‘id introduced a number of changes into the Code in order 
to re-establish the more severe Egyptian penalties, Two such changes were 
promulgated in September 1858. First, for hitting with blunt instruments 
(a, 7) the penalty was increased from up to three months’ to up to three years’ 


1 Nassau W. Senior, Conversations and journals in Egypt ond Malia, London, 1882, 1, 201-2, 
294—5. 

* Von Kremer, op. cdt., 1, 256. 

* Seo, for instance, Bruce to Clarendon, 21 July 1858, F.O. 78/1222. 

4 B&mt, ur Pt. 1, 279-80. — * 1b1d., 875-06. * Von Kremer,o,67. 7 B&m!,xn, Pt. 2, 450. 
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imprisonment (it will be remembered that the Egyptian mission to the Tanzimat 
negotiations had objected, without success, to the lighter punishment laid down 
by the Code). Secondly, calumny was to be punished, in the provinces, by 
up to 45 days’ imprisonment (rr, 2). Sad now re-established M. ‘Als rule 
(Muntakhab, 69) that if an accusation proved to be false, the accuser would 
undergo the same penalty that would have been inflicted on the acoused had 
he committed the crime. A false accusation of murder should be punished 
with up to five years’ hard labour.! 

On the whole, however, the Tanzimat Code was in force throughout Sa‘id’s 
rule, and when he reorganized his judicial administration at the end of June 
1862, half a year before his death, the first thing each of the new provincial 
councils was ordered to do was to acquire a copy of ‘the Imperial oode ’.* 
This is remarkable because four years before, on 9 August 1858, a new, third, 
penal code, which followed French law, had been promulgated m the Ottoman 
Empire. Sa'id did not take cognizance of this new code. But Igma'il visited 
Istanbul shortly after he ascended the throne (18 January 1863) and on 
returning to Egypt he brought back with him a copy of the Düstür, the Turkish 
collection of laws. In the first, volume of this collection the text of the new 
penal code had been published, and on 5 July 1863 Ismé‘il issued an order that 
henceforth the new code should be applied to Egypt and the old one, the 
Tanzimat Code, should be abrogated—as soon as a sufficient number of copies 
for all concerned should arrive in Egypt.* Soon afterwards, however, he had 
seoond thoughta, and on 15 September 1868 he ordered that the chapters and 
articles peculiar to Egypt which had been appended to the Tanzimat Code 
should remain in force, be added to the new dusiür, and published together 
with it.§ 

It took exactly twelve years to edit this new Egyptian code.* At last, 
by a decree of 16 September 1875, the new Egyptian criminal code was promul- 
gated.” The result shows that what the Egyptian legislators did was hardly 
what l&ma'll had in mind in 1863. Essentially the Egyptian Penal Code of 
1875 is based on the Ottoman code of 1858. They have the same division into 
subjects and chapters, if not the same subdivision into articles: the Egyptian 
code has 341 articles, while the original Ottoman code had 264 only (a few 
articles had been added to the Ottoman code in the meantime).* The majority 


nt mi P: Dee; 

1 ibed., 414. There can be no doubt that the Tanzimat Code of 1856 was meant. 

* Bee Lewis, op. t., p. 116 and n. 70. The text used in the following is the translation of 
Aristarchi Bey, Legislation oitomans, 1, Constantinople, 1874, 212 f. 

* B&mi, m, Pt. 2, 409. 

3 ibid., 518. 

* Meanwhile, however, penal laws in Egypt underwent some changes. For instanoe, on 
23 October 1885 Tam&'tl ordered that crimes and offences of state officials should be tried in future 
according to Frenoh law. See Sämi, rrr, Pt. 2, 024. 

' See Borg to Lascelles, 8 September 1870, F.O. 141/129. For text mee Codes dgyptiens, 
Cairo, Barbier et C10., 1888, 427 ff. 

* Beo Aristarchi, op. ait., 11, 268-78. 
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of the articles are the same word for word. &o are the penalties fixed for the 
different crimes, although local conditions, like currency, places of exile, etc., 
as well as differences in procedure, were taken into account. Minor differences 
are that in the Egyptian code publio exposing of a convict does not exist as 
a penalty while in the Ottoman code it does," and, curiously enough, that 
in the Ottoman oode (art. 213) calumny is now punished with the penalty 
that applies to the orime with which the calumniator charges his victim (the 
rule of Muhammad ‘Ali reintroduced into Egypt by Sa‘id), while in the Egyptian 
code (arts. 268 ff.) fixed penalties are laid down. 

There are, however, some more important differences. First, the Egyptian 
code is more comprehensive: here and there clauses have been added, for 
instance concerning offences with regard to bankruptcy and fraud (Ottoman 
code, arts, 231-3 ; Egyptian code, arta. 203-302). In the chapter on destruc- 
tion and damage a special article on damage to dikes has been added in the 
Egyptian code (art. 324)—perhspe the only vestige of the so-called ‘ articles 
peculiar to Egypt’. Secondly, in the Egyptian code there is no reference 
whatsoever to the Sultan and the Ottoman Empire: wherever they were 
mentioned m the Ottoman code, they have been replaced by ‘the Khedive’ 
and ‘the State’. This includes the case of capital punishment: according to 
the Ottoman code (art. 16) death sentences must be confirmed by a firman 
of the Sultan ; in the relevant article of the Egyptian code (art. 25) it is said 
that the documents should be sent to the Khedive who may decide to reprieve 
the person condemned to death. I have been unable to find out whether the 
Sultan ever officially relinquished his right of qwsag with regard to Egypt. 
To judge by the development of a similar question (see appendix), it is very 
probable that he did not, but just tacitly recognized a fat accompli. 

Another difference between the Ottoman code of 1858 and the Egyptian 
Penal Code of 1875 exists in their attitude to shari‘a law. To be sure, both 
codes constitute the first radical departure from the sharta in criminal matters 
in their respective countries. In neither is blood-money any longer an alterna- 
tive to execution for murder (OC, art. 170; EC, art. 204); and both contain 
& number of articles dealing with adultery, in which provisions for penalties 
and evidence are completely contrary to sharta law (OC, addition of 1864 to 
art. 201; EC, arts. 242-6). The Egyptian code, however, went further than 
the Ottoman one. The latter says in the introduction (art. 1) that the state 
has the right to punish crimes committed against individuals as well as those 
committed against the state, but that the penalties it imposes do not prejudice 
individual rights aa laid down by the sharsi'a. Accordingly, the death sentence 
for homicide does not prevent the victim's heirs from demanding their right 


1 Again, one of the exoeptions is the rule with regard to customary gifts (Ottoman code, 
art. 67), which does not exist in Egypt. Bee above, p. 40, n. 2. 

* See aleo Borg to Lascelles, loo. cit. 

* This, of oourse, solved the problem of punishment of revolt (see above). Asin Turkey, 
revolt was now to be punished in Egypt too with death (Eg. oode, arta. 83 ff.). 
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before the shart‘a court (art. 171); unintentional homicide, not caused by 
negligence, is punished with payment of the diya according to the sharta 
(art. 182); the same penalty is imposed for unintentional wounding (art. 183) 
and for causing abortion by violence (art. 192). In the Egyptian code all these 
provisions have been omitted and no reference whatsoever to sharra law 


is made in criminal matters. It should be mentioned, however, that some .. 


of these provisions, including the general explanation in the introduction, 
were reintroduced into later Egyptian penal codes.! 

The Egyptian Penal Code of 1875 was also the first code to break aw&y 
from traditional qinün-making with regard to comprehensivenees and arrange- 
ment: it was based on the Ottoman Penal Code of 1858 which had been 
modelled after the French code. It was the first Egyptian code that did not 
include flogging among ita penalties, It was of historical importance, if not 
of much practical use: apparently by 1879 it had not yet been applied in 
Egypt,” and in 1883, after the British occupation, it was superseded by a new 
penal code, based on the French code, after which a number of modern penal 
codes were enacted in later years. 


Appendiz ; the appoiniment of the gadi of Castro 

We have seen that the right of gtgas in cases of murder committed in Egypt 
was one of the prerogatives of the Sultan as a sign of his sovereign power. 
Similarly, the right to appoint the gagi of Cairo was held to be a prerogative 
of the Ottoman Sultan. During the nineteenth century this latter prerogative 
underwent changes not unlike those we have traced with regard to the right 
of gigas, until it became extinct in the days of Igma'il. Since both rights lay 
in the sphere of the administration of justice, it is of interest to compare their 
respective developments, 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century, the qd: of Cairo was appointed 
yearly by Imperial firman, and, in general, the office was held for the period 
of one year only. It was sold in Istanbul to the highest bidder whose income, 
while occupying the post, came from court fees, not from any fixed salary. 
His position was a privileged one: it was he who appointed the other gadis 
of the country, whose duty it was to transmit to the Sublime Porte a substantial 
part of the fees they collected. An exception was the office of the gads of 
Alexandria, which was sold by ita holder to his successor.* To judge by Amin 
Sàmi's Taqwim al-Nil, it appears that during certain periods of M. ‘Als rule, 
especially in the years of his war against the Sultan, the latter was unable 
to carry out his right to appoint the güd$ of Cairo. It wil be remembered 


1 Bee J. Grandmoulin, Le droit pénal égyptien tadigdne, Cairo, 1908, 80-41; and, for text of 
the penal oode of 1904, J. A. Wathelet and R. G. Brunton, Codes égyptien ei lois wsuelles on 
vigewr on Égypte, Bruxelles, 1919, 1, 542 (art. 7) and 574 (art. 216). 

* Borg to Lascelles, loo. ait. 

* Bee von Kremer, op. oit., rz, 78. 

* B&mt, rrr, Pt. 1, 118. 
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that there were very strong grounds for the assumption that m those years he 
could not implement his right of gigs either. 

The first to introduce a change into this system was Sa‘id. In an order 
to the governor of Alexandria dated 5 Shawwal 1271 (21 July 1855) he pro- 
claimed his intention to buy the office of the Alexandria gàds on behalf of the 
state for a period of three years and to appoint a gadt with a fixed salary, 
to be chosen by an assembly of Alexandria’s notables, ‘ulamd’, and honourable 
merchants. The salary of the gddi and the budget of the Alexandria shart‘a 
court should also be fixed by this assembly. This was done and approved by 
Said on 20 September of the same year. Shortly afterwards, in February 
1856, Sa‘id reached an agreement with the Sublime Porte, according to which 
all gages of Egypt, except the qügt of Cairo, were to be appointed by the Egyptian 
government and paid a fixed salary. They would be obliged to transmit all 
fees to the government of Egypt, which undertcok to transfer to Istenbul 
the share of the Sublime Porte. 

The gadt of Cairo, however, was appointed by firman of the Sultan for two 
more decades. Still, in the early 1870's Isma‘ll reached an agreement with the 
Sublime Porte according to which he undertook to pay 250 Ottoman pounds 
monthly to the person appointed as gags of Cairo, who would not oocupy his 
post but remain in Istanbul. Instead a na’sb (judge-substitute) would be chosen 
by the Khedive and officially appomted by Imperial firman.? The terms of this 
agreement were either changed shortly afterwards or just ignored by Isma‘il : 
all indications point to the latter posaibility. On 5 Muharram 1293 (1 February 
1876) he appointed ‘Abd al-Rahman Nafidh as qdds (not na'sb) of Cairo for a 
period of five years, reserving the right to extend the appointment after that 
period. As a matter of fact, Nafidh remained in office for more than fifteen 
years. At the same time it was laid down that he should receive a fixed salary 
from the government, and that in future a committee of akabir al-‘ulamd’ 
al-afádil should recommend: the candidate for the office.’ Article 4 of the new 
Regulations for Shari‘a Courts of 17 June 1880 explicitly stated that the 
gadss, including the gadi of Cairo, were to be appointed by the Khedive.* 
It probably was no coincidence that the appointment of Nafidh by the Khedive 


1 Bkm!, rrr, Pt. 1, 118-19, 181. 

2 ibid., 154; von Kremer, op. oit., 0, 78; Senior, op. oit., xz, 182. 

* See discourse by Butrus Pasha Ghall, Egyptian Foreign Minister, al-Qardrai wa ’l-manshilrdt 
' Official Records’, Bfilàq, 1899, 180. Ghill does not give the date of the quoted telegram which 
included the terms of this agreement, nor have I found it in other sources. 

* There seams to be no reoard of another agreement with new terms. Ghál, the Foreign 
Minister, who would have been only too happy to alte such an agreement in order to prove his 
case (namely, that it was tho Khedrve's right to appoint the odd of Cadro), just mys: waldbin 
al-sither awake para ta‘dituhu .... Bee also the report by Ibrahim Fu'&d, Minister of Justioe 
(quoted below), who does not mention the existence of another agreement, although he tries to 
prove the same case. 

* BkmI, rr, Pt. 8, 1204; Report by Ibrahim Fu'&d, Minister of Justioe, on the Draft Deoree 
on the Supreme Sharf‘s Court, 7 May 1880, ' Official Recorde ', 1899, 180. 

* For text see ‘ Official Records’, 1, 1876-80, 260-00. 
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took place one year only after the promulgation of the Egyptian Penal Code 
of 1875, by which the Sultan’s right of gigas with regard to murder committed 
in-Egypt was formally abolished. 

Apparently the Sublime Porte tacitly relinquished the Sultan’s preroga- 
tive. No protest against the appointment by the Khedive has become known ; 
on the contrary, from the day Nafidh was appointed by Isma‘il the Ottoman 
government ceased to issue the yearly firman of appointment to this office. 
A further sign of the Sultan’s tacit resignation is the fact that, while the firman 
of 1873 to Isma‘il by which many of his rights were increased speaks of ‘ the 
civil and financial administration of the country’, the firman of investiture 
sent to Tawfiq m 1879 puts into his hands ‘ the civil, financial and judiciary 
administration of the country’. Yet the appointment of the gad+ of Cairo 
i8 not explicitly mentioned In order to retain a vestige of the principle, 
Egypt paid for ‘a gad of Cairo’ to remain in Istanbul and continued to do so 
throughout the nineteenth century.* This situation—the adherence in theory 
to & prerogative which had been abolished long ago in practice—enabled the 
Mufti of Egypt to raise the question again as late as in 1899, but by then the 
practice had become so firmly entrenched by precedent that the civil authorities 
had no difficulty in defeating the Mufti's case? 

1 of. texte of firmans as translated in Reowetl de firmans, $18 and 830. 

3 Gha&ll, loo. œt., 187-8. i 


* GhAii's discourse and Fu'&d's report quoted above were published in connexion with this 
renewed discussion. 
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a passage found in all manuscripts of 'Ashiqpashazáde's History of the 

Ottomans, and hence in the two editions * C’ and ' G’,? the author relates 
that in 816/1418, when Mehemmed I marched against his brother Misa, 
he himself—then a lad of about thirteen and evidently &coompanying the 
army —fell ill and was left behind at Geyve (the township where the main road 
from Ankara to Constantinople croases the Sakaria). He says (Q 75, 3, of. 
084,3): 


an ol MEA QE il ll HS Goal eA ore i 
ood (Ji oue! eG anis. i e pth Gite UE cats eal 


* I remained behind at Geyve, in the house of Yakhshi Faqih, the son of Orkhan 
Beg’s imam, for I was ill: it is on the authority of the son of the im&m that 
I relate the menägib of the Ottoman House as far as Yildimm Khan (sciL 
Bayexid I, 1389-1402) ’. 

In almost all the manuscripts, Yakhshi Faqih and his Mendgib are mentioned 
also at another point, in the prologue which begins ‘Apz.’s work. The one 
manuscript which lacks this mention is that on which C is at this point * based : 
in it the author says only that when he was questioned about the tevárikh and 
menaq of the Ottoman House he composed a short account ‘ from what he had 
learned and heard’ (bilüb tshtidugtimden). Instead of these two words, all the 
other manuscripts have here a longer passage, which gives the impreasion that 
it has been interpolated into the smoothly-running text of C,? for it not only 
disturbs the syntax but also, as will appear, conveys to the whole prologue 
a meaning which the author can hardly have intended. 

Apart from this, in the manuscripts hitherto known one phrase of this 
interpolation carries an implication so illogical that it was regarded as a copyist’s 
thoughtless insertion, and hence omitted from the text of G. This difficulty 
is, however, now eliminated thanks to a minute variant reading found in a 


1 Cm Tentrifh-t ALS ‘Ogmandan ‘Aphigpaghastde ta’rifhi, ed. ‘Ali, Istanbul, 1882/1914; 
G — Dis altcomancechs Chronik des ‘Adibpasastde, od. F. Giese, Leipzig, 1999. 

® Tho first nine lines of C's prologue (to qalam dakhi) depend only on the Vatioan MS, for the 
other MS (Arch. Mus. 478) on which O is based lacks, eater alsa, tho first leaf (see C, introd., 
p. xviii). 

* O, though extending (to 008/1502) well beyond the terminus of G (890/1485), reproduces 
features (the prologue among them) which survive from a recension of 'Áps.'s work stall earlier 
than any extant in MS. P. Wittek’s arguments for this (OLZ, xxxiv, 8, 1981, cols. 698—707) 
are by no means refuted by Giese's two rejoinders (OLZ, xxxv, 1, 1082, oole. 7-17, and: Dis 
verschiedenen Textresensionen des ‘Adippadazide bei seinen Nachfolgern wad Awusscheeibern (Abh. d. 
Pr. Ak. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist, KL, 1936, Nr. 4). 
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recently identified manusoript,! otherwise closely attached to the group on which 
G is based. In it the passage replacing the bidüb sehudüfümden of C reads : 


TU "odo dot blike gbb Hale Olle djl $ O49 Cote A! cx 
di © ply GAUL obi Quiz dy Quit y aml wie 2p pl Oale 
oai OWI van} PO AB gy lll eol AE Dos gl 

ve Sg! 


'...and they called on me.) So I replied on the authority of Yakhshi Faqih, 
the son of Orkhan Ghazi’s imam Ishaq Fagih, in whose possession, "in the 
reign? of Suan Mehemmed [T], the father of Sultan Murad [I1],' I found 
these mendgib reaching to the time of Sultàn Bayezid Khan [I], recorded in 
writing; he is (I say) the son of the imam of Orkhan Ghazi. So (I made a short 
account from various of the facta . . . concerning them . . .’. 

Although this revised version may go back to the author himself,’ it certainly 


1 Namely MS Emanet-Haxinesi 1483/1, first mentioned by Munir Aktepe (Tarik Dergisi, 
1, 2, 1950, 287) and A. B. Levend (Gazaedi-ndweler, Ankara, 1966, 34), and now described by 
F. E. Karatay (Topkapı Saray: Musen Kutuphanen turkce yarmalar katalogu, Istanbul, 1961, 
1, 208), who dates it to the end of the sixteenth oentury. While in Istanbul in 1959 I took some 
notes of its readings and, by the kindnees of the Turinsh authorities, obtained. a microfilm of it. 
In scope ıt belongs to the group of MSS Bferlinj, M[ordtmann] and U[psala] (on which G us 
based), ite readings bemg in general closest to those of MS M. Its last chapters are in the order 
160-5, 167-8, 168, 169, i.e. as in M38 BM (see G, introd., p. 14), the text ending at G 202,.15, 
shortly before the olose of MBS DM. 

* Here, for the looatrve desrsnde, the other MSS of this group have the ablative derinden, a 
musreading (or emendation 1—see p. 52, n. 1) which 1s graphically very easy (of., ten words later, 
Ms Pagsa-den for Faqwde) but which produces the impossible implication that the son of Orkpán's 
imim was ‘Apz.’s authority for eventa from the tame of Mehemmed I up to the time of BKyexid— 
and hence necomerily B&yexid IT. Wittek's suggestion (MOG, 11, 1823-5, 147), accepted by Giese 
(G, introd., 25-8), that the words bracketed”  " are a ocopyist’s insertion was based on the fact 
that they are lacking in MS D[reeden] (quoted in MOG, 1, 1021-2, 97), which he believed to 
represent an earlier recension. However, as D has also the (clearly corrupt) bem yasemishdwr 
for the yarılma of the other MSS, it is poamble that D's copyist, finding devrinden in his exemplar 
and noticing the discrepancy of the implied reference to Báyesid IL, dropped the bracketed words 
as part of an attempt to repair the whole passage. 

? The passage in the prologue, though closely echoing the wording of the other reference to 
Yakhgh: Faqih, adds two important details, the name of the father, Tahkq, and the fact that the 
Menaqib were written down (yartimigh buldum). These must have been inserted by ‘Apx. himself 
when, 1n ' editing ’ the recension represented in G, he expanded the prologue by bringing forward 
to its logical place the name of his principal authonty. Hajj! Khalfa (Kaghfal-puada, ed. Flügel, 
no. 2154 — od. Yaltkaya and Bilge, 1, 288), followed by Hammer (GOR, 1, xxxii), gives the 
father's name as ' Dlyds’, a slip induced perhaps by the appearance in the first linee of the prologue, 
in the genealogy of ‘Aps. himself, of the name ‘ Babe Ilyka '. 

Hammer, following (and misunderstanding ?) Idris Bidlist’s Hag bihisht, names among the 
bearers of 'Ogm&n's coffin ‘ O«man Jachshi, der Imam Urchan's ' (GOR, 1, 77), whom Babinger 
(GOW, 11, n.) thought to be perhaps another im&m of OrkhAn; but the autograph fair-oopy 
of the Hashi bihisht reads here (MS Nur-1 Osmanrye 8200, fol. 70v) : ell cu git Le 


dls òke C51) ‘Movlinā Bakia Faqih, the permanent imim of ‘Ogmin Beg’ the lightly- 


- 
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conveys to the reader of the prologue a misleading impression, for ‘Apz.’s 
work, even in the shortest extant recension, reaches to 890/1485, well into the 
reign of Bayexid II, so that only a small proportion of it can be based on 
the Menáqib of Yakhshi Faqih? 

Until now these Menágib have been assumed to be the source for the 
numerous passages which 'Ápz. has in common with the ‘Anonymous 
chronicles ',! passages which are dispersed throughout the first half of ‘Aps.’s 
text right from the description of Suleymanshah’s migration into Rfim as far 
as the episode of the pretender ‘ Düzme ' Mustafa in 825/1422, at the beginning 
of Murad Il's reign.? Yet ‘Apz. states specifically that the Menagib reached 
‘as far aa Bayexid I’, ie. until Báyezid's acceasion in 1389 or, at the latest, 
to his death in 1408. Hence we must look for the Menaqib not in this material 
shared with the ‘ Anonymous chronicles’ (which extends nearly twenty years 
beyond Bayezid’s death and nearly ten years beyond ‘Apz.’s stay with Yakhghi 
Faqih) but rather in those passages of ‘Apz.’s text which have no counterpart 
in the ‘ Anonymous chronicles ’. 

Many of these passages are indeed of a character which corresponds closely 
to the genre mendgib. Among them appear not only the ‘ gestes’ of the semi- 
legendary heroes Bamsa Cavush, Ghazi Rahman, Akte Koja and Köse Mikhal, 
but also the typical dervish-tales of the daughter of the Byzantine baron who 
betrayed the castle of Aydos on recognizing the Prophet at the head of the 
attacking Turks (§& 26-7), and of Geyikli Baba’s planting a sacred tree at 
Bursa (§ 38).4 

The geographical area embraced by the incidents recounted in these passages 
is almost entirely confined te the old Ottoman territory of north-west Anatolia. 


pointed autograph draft [MB Head Ef 2197, £ 65r.] having for the name only ge). Idris 
probably invented the episode, culling the names of the dignitaries of the day from his various 
sources (‘Aps. among them), and carelessly writing the name Bakbahi/Yekhshi for that of the 
father Iahàq. 

1 Thus the reading dovrinden may be not a alrp but the ‘ Versohlimmbesserung ' of a copyiat 
who assumed that the one souroe named in the prologue must have extended as far as the work 
reaches—to the reign of B&yexid IT. 

3 Tho existence and the extent of these common passages was fire noted by F. Babinger 
(Der Islam, xx, 1921, 27-8) ; his suggestion (there, and in GOW, 10) that they derived from 
Yakhghi Faqih, though implicitly rejected by P. Wittek (Der Islam, xx, 1982, 205), has received 
general acceptance, 

? Gieso was mistaken in stating (MOG, 1, 70, in the separately published ‘ Einleitung ’ to his 
Dis aliosmanischen anonymen Chronsken, 1, Broalau, 1022) that the last of the oommon 
Wists Helsing Mahena T's hal cacti donne Mabe | Anon.’ 51, 15 f. = ‘Aps, O 83, 
18 ff./G § 70) ; H. Ïnaluk has now pointed out (In B. Lewis and P. M. Holt (ed.), Historians of 
the Middle Bast, London, 1963, 152—8) that the last point of agreement is the episode of ' Duxme ' 
Mustaf&—to be precise, the words describing his capture and execution (‘ Anon.’ 60, 15-16 
= 'Aps. C 100, 8-0/G 89, 1-2). 

4 For one of these typical menägib, the story of Kumral Dede (§ 4), 'Áps. names another 
informant, Edebal’s son Mahmüd Paga. The pesage containing this reference, though taken 
over by Neshr! into his text (ed. Taeschner, 1, 26, 11-14), appears in the ‘Apz. MSS known to 
Giese only in the margin of M (see G 11, n. 2); it deserves mention here that in the Emanet- 
Haxinesi MB (p. 51, n. 1, above) the passage is incorporated into the text (fol. 7r). 
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First come the battles in the neighbourhood of Söğüt, leading to the capture 
of Karajahigar, Bilejik, and Aynegol (88 3, 5-6, 12), with a raid over the Sakaria 
as far as Göynük ($10) ; there follows the advance north-east down the Sakaria, 
through Lefke, Mekeje, and Akbisár, as far as Yakhshi Faqih’s home town of 
Geyve (§ 20), on to Karatepiish, Akyam, and Beehkóprü (§ 22), and so into 
Koja-ili ($8 25-7); and then the occupation of Karam to the west (§§ 35-7). 
The stories of the capture of Bursa ($ 23), Izmid (§ 30), and Imik (§ 32) too, 
though based, as the occasional echo shows, on the source which ‘Apz. shares 
with the ' Anonymous chronicles’, are enlivened with circumstantial detail 
presumably lacking in the common source and derived, it would appear, from 
Yakhshi Fagih. 

The common source becomes dominant as soon as the scene moves to Rumeli. 
Even then in describing Suleyman Pasha's exploite there ‘Apz. has much 
extra detail to relate (§§ 40-1). But Suleyman Pasha, we remember, had been . 
the leading figure in the conquest of north-west Anatolia, where his fame was 
perpetuated by his numerous pious foundations (for which there were at 
least five wagf-estates in the neighbourhood of Geyve 1); so that these extra 
details too are probably to be ascribed to Yakhahi Faqih. The same may be 
said of those few chapters from ‘Apz.’s account of Murad I’s reign which deal 
with events in Anatolia and which alone have no counterpart in the ‘ Anonymous 
chronicles ’—the capture of Biga (§ 48) and the full and vivid description of 
Bayezid’s marriage to the Germiyan princeas (88 50-3).? 

These more recent events Yakhshi Faqih may have recorded from his own 
experience, while for remoter times he can be assumed to relate the stories 
he had heard from his father Ishāq, Orkhan’s imam. f 


- It remains to consider whether the writer of the Mendgib is indeed, as 
Hüseyn Nàmiq believed, to be identified with either of the Yakhshi Faqihs 
named in a wagf-register for Sultan Oyigi.? Here a Yakhshi Faqih appears 
as co-holder with his two brothers of a wagf-cifth probably situated near the 
Sakaria. Since, however, this register belongs not (as Hüseyn Namiq assumed) 
to the time of Mehemmed I but to that of Mehemmed IJ,‘ the identification 
would imply— what is hardly possible—that three sons of Orkhán's imim were 


1 Boe P. Wittek, in WZK M, rv, 1961, 106, referring to M. T. Gokbilgin, x¥.-XV/. asrlarda 
Edsrne ve Papa Liodst, Istanbul, 1952, p. 162, n. 2.7 

2 That Yakbebi Fagth’s Menaqid extended into the reign of B&yexid I seems unlikely. 'Apx. 
has here, it is true, various passages peculiar to his account, but he had for the events of this reign 
at least the two informants whom he names—Timurtagboghlu Umur Beg (G 61, 5), who described 
to him the battle of Nioopolis ($ 60), and the Koja N&'Ib (G 71, 13), who bad been at B&yeztd's 
side at the battle of Ankara—and he may at other pointa be relating what he hed heard during 
his years in Serbis: the episode of the settlement of nomads near Fihbe, for example (first 
section of $ 67, etamm]y interrupting the ‘ common source ’, of. ‘ Anon.’ 84, 23), he had presumably 
heard from his friend Ishiq Beg of Üaktb, whose former master Pasha Yiğit had been the leader 
of those nomads. , 

* Hüseyn Nü&miq [Orkun], 'Japáy Fakih’, MOG, x, 819-21, discussing the entries (a$ 
pp. 182 and 138) in the register published by Ahmed Refiq (TRI BM, xiv, 1340/1928, 120-41). 

* As Ahmed Hefiq recognized, op. cit., 181. 
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still alive in the middle of the fifteenth century. A better candidate might be 
the deceased Yakhshi Faqih + whose sons, according to the same register, held 
a wagf-afthgt named after him in a locality called Alajatam ; but the objection 
remains that our Yakhshi Faqih's native Geyve did not belong to the district 
of Sultan Üyüği with which this register deals. 

More promising than either of these is, at first sight, the Yakhshi Faqih 
named in a toagf-register for Khudavendgar as having held, by a nishàn of 
Mehemmed I, a family-wagf near Geyve, which had bean founded by his 
grandfather 'Alishar in the time of Orkhan.* But even this coincidence of time 
and place means little: the same family held wag/s in Rumeli,* the register- 
notes for which call this Yakhahi Fagih’s father not Ishaq (the name of Orkhan’s 
imam) but Hajji Faqih, so that this Yakhshi too seams to be excluded as the 
author of the Menagib. The name Yakhshi waa in fact by no means uncommon 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and it is unlikely that more will be 
learned of the imàm's son of Geyve than the little that ‘Apz. records. 


1 Hhseyn Nümiq took the two references to be to a single Yakbshi, who had died during the 
reign of Mehemmed I, but they must be to two distinct individuals. : 

* But to Khud&vendgir, see below. 

? The entry, from a register of the tame of Buleym&n I, is quoted by OÖ. L. Barkan, in Istanbul 
Oniversiten Lidsead Fakuliesi Dergisi, 1, 1-2, 1940, p. 248, no. xxx. 

4 Bee M. T. Gókbilgin, Edirna ve Paga [avdst, 115-6, referring to wagfs at Dimotoks and near 
Edirne, snd Ó. L. Barkan, in Vakıflar Dergisi, 1, 1042, 844, no. 189, quoting from s register for 
Gelibolu: here ‘ mexkür Yahya Fakih... Ayas Hao: Fakih ' us to be corrected, after the parallel 
entry quoted at Edirne, 175, to ‘ mezkür Yah: Fakih atam Hao F'akihe '. 


THE POPULAR VERSE OF THE BAKHTIARI OF S.W. 
PERSIA—II: FURTHER SPECIMENS 


By D. L. R. LoznsgR 


[For parta 1 and n see BSOAS, xv1, 3, 1954, 642-65, and xvi, 1, 1955, 
92-110. On the death of Col. Lorimer, in February 1962, the whole of his rich 
collection of linguistic material, mostly unpublished, passed by his bequest 
into the poesession of the School. The languages represented are Burushaski, 
Sing, Khowar, and among Persian dialects, Bakhtiari, Gabri, and Kermani. 
Of all the texta the followmg were the most ready to go to press. Not only 
does their publication, to complete this series of articles, require no justification 
in itself but it is also a token that CoL Lorimer's invaluable contribution to our 
knowledge of many languages need not end with his passing. D. N. M.] 


HISTORICAL 
Bë i Ali Riza Xan, Carlang 
Báhzóti, kàrum madàr: kár&'t na darum 
Xum ruvum ba Silasil Xana darárum. 
Sit bimirum, Raza Barik. 
Silasili di giréd &à šau i tarik. 
5. Silasil véra xarab, rifa's ba au à. 
A Risa, jaldi biau: noyib ba xau è. 
Silasil véra xarab, rida’s ba xin è. 
A Riza, ura’ maiyar: noyib nisin è. 
Qaráwul kar ikund rdh i munara. 
10. A Riza, pite bidé darwazadara. 
Ta kur iA Fathullah, nfmat Rasa Kan. 
Bilasil tà darwüza sarwüz kanè jūn. 
Xum kütäh, raxtà'm kütàh, qama sar a rt. 
Haftlangün bas xudum bar wand ba Halagfi. 
15. Xan igyap, muné makus. čašmum bikun kar. 
bad ax xudum wurt égiran zür. 
Xair nabind, ai Xan i Kfitah, 
PiStau-at pur karda bid ba zér i čūqāh. 


Notes 


‘Ali Rizà Khan and ‘Ali Muhammad Khan were brothers, the sons of 
À Fathullah, Chárlang. ‘Ali Muhammad Khan was in prison at Shushter and 
“Ali Riza Khan rescued him. This was said to have taken place 60 or 60 years 
before 1914, Le. in 1854-64, “ in the time of Hishmat ud Daula ". ‘Ali Rizá 


1 Double quotation marks indicate explanations and comments given at the time of recordmg. 
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Khan was also said to be the “ paternal uncle of Md. Taqi Khán ". If the date 
given is correct, this cannot have been the Md. Taqi Khàn made famous to us 
by Layard. After the rescue the brothers quarrelled and ‘Ali Riza seized ‘Ali Md. 
and proposed to put him to death, on the ground that he was plotting to murder 
him. ‘Ali Md. asked him to spare his life and to put out his eyes instead. 

The first two lines are obviously spoken by ‘Ali Riza. Linee 3-12 were said 
to have been spoken by Qa Sauzi. An obscure note possibly means that this 
man was ‘Ali Rizà's writer (" mulla’’). Lines 13-16 were spoken by ‘Ali Md. 
and lines 17-18 perhaps by ‘Ali Riza, or else by the poet. 

It may be noted that lines 1-4 as given above were actually dictated to me 
as lines 14-17, and so appear in the Vernac. Ms. 

1. Sahzéti—a mahalla (quarter) of Shushter. 

^ Ssldei1—the Fort in Shushter, headquarters of the Persian Governor of 
Arabistan. 

5. véra— = watrdn (barae ai) ", Only recorded, I think, in the combina- 
tion vēra zarüb, where the -a may stand for the conjunction o, but does 
not appear in the Vernac. Ms. 

au—is the Karfin River. 
6. noyib—Nàib, i.e. the officer of the guard. 
8. nidin—‘ sitting’, glossed “ — bidár ”. 
10. pita— = qabz, bit, nding, imi d bab? 
12. sarwaz—the Persian soldiers of the garrison. GL “ ‘Ali Riza killed them all 
himself ". 
14. bàz ulum! after me’, i.e. ' after my death, if you kill me’. 
bar wand— put down their loads, encamped, occupied’. ^ Proleptic 
Preterite t 
15. Xàn 4 gyap—gl. “ Big brother ! ”, implying that ‘Ali mis was the elder. 
16. wurt— = bar-at ”. 
18. ie. 'Ali Md. had ad to assassinate ‘Ali Rizā. 


Translation 
The Ballad of ‘Ali Risa Khan, Charlang 
Shahzéti do not meddle with me: I shall not meddle with you. 
I am going to Silasil to reacue the Khan. 
I will die for you, Riza the orafty. 
Smoke has enveloped Silaail like dark night. 
D. Silasil waste and ruined : its roots are in the water. 
Agha Riza, come quickly : the Naib is asleep. 
Silasil waste and ruined : its roots are-in blood. 
Agha Riza, do not charge in; the Naib is sitting up (on watch). 
The sentry is on duty on the top of the minaret. 
10. Agha Rizà, give the pass-sign to the gate-keeper. 
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You are the son of Agha Fathullah, your name is Risa Khan. 
From Silasil to the city gate soldiers are gasping out their lives. 

Iam ahort, my clothes are short, I have a (short) sword at my thigh. 
After me, the Haftlang will take and hold Halagtin. 

15. Great Khan, slay me not: put out my eyes. 

After J am gone the Haftlang will prevail over you. 

May you not fare well, Short Khan | 
Your pistol was loaded under your cloak. 


LAwENTS 
Bas Abul Qasim, az tàsfa $ Xwäja Mügis, Charlang 
Abul Qasim na avédó, 
Tid rastum na avédó. 
Xute xüstum na avédi. 
Rahda like bēärè 
b. Marwürl-na darare. 
N'avédi, n'avedi. 
Čašma rüstum n'avédt. 
Abul Qàsim ya nafar 
Bai tà-n z&id ba BaXpar. 
10. Julàz Bàhwàz rahd ba dar. 
Zahm& hama tak i sar. 
Zahm i sarum kari-é : 
Nümzadum Marwari-é. 
Awnl jünim, na avédi, 
15. Cama rastum n'avédi. 
Xuté x&stum, ne avédi, 
Na avédi, na avédI, na avedl. 


Notes 


The story was given by the reciter as follows: “ Abul Qasim went to Shiraz. 
The daughter of his father’s brother was betrothed to him. He went to get a 
camel, so that he might celebrate his marriage and bring his wife home. (On 
the way) he had a fight with (some) Qashqai Turks. He slew six of them with 
his mace. Only one escaped. His name was Shahwas. He struck down Abul 
Qasim with his mace. The wounds of all six (Turks) were on the side of the 
head. After his death Abul Qasim's mother composed this poem, and made 
him famous among all the Bakhtiari, He was a stout fellow." 

2. Hd rdstum—glossed : '* rast 4 čašmum ” ' straight in front of me '. 
4. lak—“ = a male camel ". 
9. tá-n—Pers. tà-rà. Vernac. Ms. has only tã. 
10. julde—gl. “ jus az S. Att kas na rahd ba dar”. Perhaps actually representa : 
judà az. The construction is contaminated. 
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12. Abul Qasim log. 
14-17. A. Q.’s mother log. Awul = Abul The Vernao. Ms. has both spellings. 
At the end of the poem in the Vernac. Ms. there is the remark: ''as 


qaul $ Bakhtar(s) bueurg manda tà ba hal”. 


Translation 
Lament for Abul Qasim 


Abul Qasim has not come, 
He has not come before my eyes. 
I summoned you, you did not come. 


He has gone to bring a camel 
5. To fetch (his bride) Marwari. 
You have not come, you have not come, 
You have not come before my eyes. 
Abul Qasim, himself alone, 
With (his) mace slew six men. 
10. Only one, Shaihwaz, escaped. 
The wounds of all were on the side of the head. 
The wound in my head is mortal. 
Marwari is my betrothed. 
Abul, my beloved, you have not come, 
15. You have not come before my eyes. 
I summoned you, you have not come, 
You have not oome, you have not come, you have not come. 


Lovs 
Bà $ Mard o Zan (continued) + 
Mu divs néixdhum, civil giy&hà : 
Zulf i yàrum ixahum, oi &avak siyahe, 
55. Mu divilé néixium, rida zàd bi gina: 
Zulf i yàrum ixàhum, éamber zéd ba sina. 
Ai Suméil i Sarhaddi, rau ba zér i maina’s: 
Ya nisb si’m béar ze amber i n&'s. 
Amber à béx i binaus, mohr i sauz i gulti : 
60.  Wurkardé pinj i palang, vandas dal i pisti. 
Ai Bumàl i Sarhaddi, rau ba zr i gélas : 
Ya nil6 am béar zè neat a sawélas. 
To Sumél i Sarhaddi, mu lila! bad: . 
Béau kd yak binim č% Éirin o Farhad. 
1 The text and translation of lines 1-52 of this poem were printed in BSOAS, xvu, 1, 1058, 
101-7. 
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65. To Bumàl i Sarhaddi, mu germsirt : 
Béau ki yak binim &i Xusrau o Sirf. 
Awalit pursum zè kaugtin wa til : 
Yununim Nori Qala zér band i Dizfil. 
Hawalat pursum zè kaug o kamüter : 
70. — Yununim Nori Qala zër band i Bu&ter. 
Halumé dtini, halumé tü düni : 
Jay i kàyaz naid, igumat xivünt. 
Jaze be Civil kunum, gyad ba barfau : 
Andaka bikunum ba marg i Sfirau. 
75. Kanakat bahum, band i kanakünat : 
Wa titargi bam kih uftum ba dahfitit. 
Berziger, ntl berziger, dakat bimiré : 
Tū čani kanak ba sar ikaX, mer råkat dirs, ` 
Berziger, nū berziger, dasat bidé sau : 
80. Mal ba Bazuft néis, dargyaštan ba Stirau. 
Civil i maftil &i làl a xatdi: 
Jü-um zè kur jahili Sul kàrd ba bohi. 
Gum i jas, gum i tivil, gum i &il&lauwurd : 
Birivin dákum bigdin dilum di wurawurd. 
85. Kurkur à kamiiturfl garmairi : 
Igardin b'i gačā just a au a Éirf. 
Zè tünak barf i sivil, zò munak kunár ka: 
. Bukunum bar a xara, rünum šau o rů: 
Zè tunak barf i divil, à munak kunar dar : 
90. Bukunum bar a xaré, rflum rah i mal. 
Garmseri'm, ai! 56 ixoé si’t beàrum 1 
Kilaus à panja barfau ba kmaérum. 
Barf talla bikuni ba ma&k i bulyar, 
Barinas ba germsér si kur a taudar. 
95. Barf talla bikuni ba mak e rità, 
Barinas ba germsér si kur ailità. 
Kaugum maxàn, maxan, rég ba sadāttè : 
Koh i Gyera ba zēr i páat, Zarda šā ba šā-atè. 
Warastan berzigerfi, ri kerdan wur mal : 
100. Na bidau wurs ivend, na bàndé bal. 
Warasté berzigerll, bar kerdan xerfla : 
Wa niy& fisna(da)n qosid rum kantina. 
Notes 
54. Kavak—in Vernac. Ma. spelt šavag :. glossed “ mohra siyäh, black bead ”, 
but there is uncertamty about the exact meaning of this word. May 


it not be the word for ‘ night’, šau, plus the -ak suffix, giving šavak 1 
56. damber—gl. “ hair, plaits, hanging down sides of face and tucked into the 
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breast under the chin ". Pers. dambar seems to apply to anything that 
is curved, e.g. circle, ring, twist. In another poem &ambers is an epithet 
for an ibex, ‘ with curved horns’. 

58-59, amber—the meaning is to me uncertam. The original meaning of 
Ar., Pers. 'ambar, and the one it usually bears, is ‘ambergris’ (a 
perfume). Otherwise it and its simple derivatives, according to the 
dictionaries, have a variety of meanings including: ‘ tresses of a mis- 
tress’, ‘necklace ’, ‘large piece of amber’. It is impossible here to go 
into detail, but it seems possible to take ' ze amber $ nà's' as meaning: 
(1) from the ambergris, or perfume, of (or, on) her neck ; 

(2) from the treeses on her neck—(which matches the idea in line 62) ; 
(3) from the (amber 1) necklace on her neck. 

amber à bé + binauk—this phrase presents further problems. GL “ rida’s 
binafš ast ", meaning presumably ‘ its root (possibly, basis) is violet’. 
Haim, however, gives the expreasion ‘ bër (or, riša)  binaf$ ' as meaning 
‘orris-root’. Orris-root is much used in perfumery, and ‘ easence of 
violets’ is made from it. How does this accord with ‘ green beads’ 
and ' leopard's claws’ 1 

60. sourkéerdé—gl. “ necklace—threaded with leopard’s claws "' 

dül—seems to be qualified by '" miyin” in brackets. The essential 
meaning of dül is, I think, ' below, down’. 

62. n&at—gl. “ one hair ”. 

63. Bla + bad—' whirlwind: dust-devil'; Pers. Iila-bad (Phillott). 

73. The man substitutes products of the Garmsir for those of the Yélaq. 

74, marg—a variant in pronunciation for mary, which the Vernac. Ms. has. 

75. bühum, 76 bam—‘' = Pers. bijam”’. 

kanakinat—the pL presumably only for the sake of the rhyme. 

76. wi—Pers. bayad. 

TT. nd— new’; gL “iā ba hal garmsw na manda”. 

78. GL “ie. go easy, tajil makun” (reference is to the) “rah $ zarman”’. 
He has only to go as far as the threahing-floor, so there is no need to 
hurry. 

79, sau—gl. “ sharp ”. The actual meaning is probably ‘ whetstone’. Cf. Pers. 
sang $ aab ‘ whetstone ” (Phillott). 

80. dargyašian—“ i.e. passed over to Bürau by the Cheri Pass ". 

81. maf&i—gl “ cub, ta rifv". Cf. perhaps Ar., Pers. maftdl ‘wire’ and 


lal a zatóov—gl. “ zatós = rüb”. I take the word to be zatüà:, meaning 

‘belonging to Khaté’, and more or lees equivalent to ' Chinese’. 

Zhukovaky gives a word lol = ‘clothing, fine material’. I have a word 

lar = “nazuk, fine (of a textile)”, which may be the same. For 

xatõi Zh. gives ‘ belonging to Khaté, satin; (adj.) good’. The com- 
bination he translates ‘ what fine clothing |’. 

82. dul kérd—gl “ worked slackly with his arm”. Is the meaning that he 
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had always been a slacker, or that owing to his youthfulness he was 
unable to work strenuously 1 

86. 1 gačī—lit. ‘these gypsums', ie. ‘gypsum lands’, or ‘this gypsum 
tract’, Much of the Bakhtiari Garmsir consists of low gypsum hills. 
In this gypsum area the water is bitter. 

87. tünak, munak—the pronouns id and mu with the -ak suffix, and. 
intrusive -n-. 

89. barf 4 (= o) &ivil—gl. “ sauyat baraé man bigir ”. 
kunar kü—gl. “ Grd + kunāär. kü = kufta, curd karda”. kunár applies to 

the lote tree and to ita berries. 

90. rdh + mal—the road, track, followed by the tribe on its migratory journeys. 

Otherwise, the road to the camp. Cf. rah + zarman, line 78, n. 

92. klaus à panja—kilaus — divil = Pers. karafs; panja gl “buds coming 
up in genow-water ". I do not know what, if anything, the à is. 

. talla—gl. “ softened, melting ”. 

. rugl 5 ma". 

. ^ifiti—gl. “bi ril o savil". 

. šä ba &i—gl.  barübar ". 

. wārastan—gL “ = zalas éudand, to come to ySlàq ”. Cf. Pers. rastan. 

. bidau—" = asp". In his Addenda Haim gives badau as a rare Pers. 
word = ‘a swift horse’. Further gloss: “na asp ba 4 mirasad, na 
parinda ba bal radan—can overtake them”. balinda seems to be 

102. rum kontina—this and a note on it are now unintelligible to me. 


SESRES 


Translation 


The Parted Lovers (continued) 
[Man loq.] 

I do not want chioil; chioil is a (mere) herb : 

I want my Friend's tresses, they are like (a necklace of) black beads, 

55. Ido not want chevil, it struok its roots into the gina bush : 

I want my Friend's treases, they have curved down into her bosom. 
O North Wind of the Highlands, go in under her kerchief, 

(And) bring & token for me from the perfume (1) of her neck. 
dosi Gras Bye pd ge trai 2s (Bee Note) ......... len 


O North Wind of the Highlands, go in under his turban, 
And bring for me a token from the hair of his moustache. 
[Man loq.] 
You are the North Wind of the Highlands, I am the whirlwind (of the 
Hot Country) : 
Come, that we may see each other, like Shirin and Farhad. 
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65. You are the North Wind of the Highlands, I am of the Lowlands : 
Come, that we may see each other like Khusrau and Shirin. 
I ask all about you from the partridges with their young. 
I am here at Nori Qal& below the Dizful dam. 
I ask all about you from the partridge and the pigeon. 
- 70. I am here at Nori Qala below the Shushter dam. 
You know my state, you know my condition. 
There is no place for letters, I shall tell you by word of mouth. 
-I shall make jas into chévil, and gypsum into snow-water : 
I shall make Andaka into the meadowland of Straw 
[Woman loq:] 
75. May I be your loading-net, the sling of your loading-net ! 
I must become a hailstone and fall into your mouth. 
Harvester, untried harvester, may your mother die ! 
You carry the loading-net on your head as though you had a long 
way to go. 
Harvester, untried harvester, whet your sickle. 
80. The camp (and flocks) are not at Bazuft, they have gone over to Stirau. 
The lovely ohivil is like fine Chinese fabric (1). 
My Beloved, from his youth, worked (but) slackly with his arma. 
[Man loq.] 
The flowering head of the jas, the head of the chevil, the head of the 
chilohlauwurd. 
Go, tell my mother that my heart has sent forth smoke. 
85. The murmuring of the pigeons of the Hot Country : 
They are wandering about the gypsum land here looking for sweet 
water. : 
From you snow and chieil, from me kundr flour : 
I shall load (the flour) on a donkey and drive it along night and day. 
From you snow and oWeil, from me kunár wood : 
90. I shall load up a donkey and drive it along the track to the camp. 
[Woman loq.] 
O my Friend in the Hot Country, what do you wish me to bring you? 
The buds of the wild celery and anow-water are here at my side. 
Put melting snow in the water-skin of scanted leather, 
And carry it to the Hot Country for the fever-stricken youth. 
95. Put melting snow in the hairless water-skin, 
And carry it to the Hot Country for the smooth-faced youth. 
[Quis log. 7] 
My hill-partridge, do not, do not utter your ory, there is sand in your 
voice, 


Koh i Gyera is under your foot, Zarda is level with you. 
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The harvesters are set free and have turned their faces towards the camp 
of the tribe (in the Yalaq). 
100. No horse can overtake him, nor any winged fowl (1). 
The harvesters have got free and have loaded up their donkeys. 
They have sent a meesenger on ahead, . . . (1). 


RA'TTRIOAL 
Bas Abdu Xall 


Haft čü bahf étiqa's è, 
Tal i bah? piila’s à, 
Bëša Bundé rumba's è, 
Do tà lahaf gušā’s ò, 
5. Ba giri brinj Sumas è, 
Du giri gindi tumas è, 
Gürau &uwi jumas è, 
Hamiyó qäda kumas è, 
Garhast (i) gà halālas è, 
10. Balīt i Sah-Cirdy asü's, è, 
Ai Xan tia! Ai Xan daxil! 
Woibidim xar e zalil. 
Wa xud maiyà Abdu Xalil : 
T&!fana kard xar a salil. 


Notes 


‘Abdu Khalil was the Khán's agent to the Mulmuli section of the Raki 
tribe of the Haftlang. He used to eat to excess. The tribesmen spoke these 
verses about him in the form of an ‘appeal to the “ Big Khan”. 

3. Bia Bundd— name of a place near Málamtr ". 
rumbá— Pera. miy $ zahăr. 
b. git— = 5 mann Eas", 
6. tum—gl ' “bard legat, sauce to rice”. Ar., Pers. fa‘m. 
T. girau—gl. “ = vandag i i b, kandal, 2h ombir, tank dug which fils with 
rain-water ”. 
8. gdda bum-as—gl. ‘ ! —. qida i + šikamaš ast". kum is presumably Pers. 
hie pale desire ’. 
9. garhasi—gl. ‘ ‘ thigh-bone of man, cow, eto. Opposed to tik ' shin-bone ' 
halal—‘ = sää ” 
10. Sah Čiräy—gl. ‘ Faama oan Tarada neus Maan or the nal i 
Qal'a Tul”. 
1l. fda—Àr., Pers. tauba. 
12. aáür— Pers. vär. 
18. Abdu—so in the Vernao. Ms., ‘Abduh, zio ‘Abdul-. 
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Translation 
The Ballad of ‘Abdu Khalil 


A seven-pole tent is his cloak : 
The ridge-pole of a tent is his razor. 

The Jungle of Bundün is the hair on his privy parta : 
Two bed-quilts are his ears. 

5. Three five-maund measures of rice are his supper : 

Two five-maund measures of lentils are his flavouring. 

A water-pit is his drinking cup: 
This is the rule of his appetite. 

The thigh-bone of an ox is his toothpick : 

10. The oak-tree of Shah Chiragh is his walking-stick. 

O Khan, we repent! O Khan, we claim protection ! 
We have become abased and contemptible. 

Bring not with you ‘Abdu Khalil : 
He has abased the tribe and made it contemptible. 


Domegstio 
Lala 
Lal, lalá, lalKht. 
Arax kérdi, sala ridum na doihi. 


Gurg i pir i dindüni, agar avéd, ixurat, xud düni. 
Là la là, béau biwaras, sarasa maxur, bixur zè mams's. 
5. Lala, lala, lalahi. 
Arax kéardi, Sala baó*um na coihi. 
Sar e küh i buland fary&d kérdum, 
Amir ul Müminin yaéd kérdum, 
Amir ul Müminin, ya šāh i merdtin ! 
10. Dil d naSadagtn dad gerdün. 
Ghi siv-i, gàhi zardal(fi)-i to. 
Gahi xàv-i, gàhi xauwalü-i to. 
Lala, lala, lalàhi. 
Arar kérdi, Sala rüdum na Goihi. 
15. Sau i šamba ki sardar i šauvūn ð, 
Qam 6 alum ba kil i àzavün à. 
Tlàhi, xair na biné zan-qasangün 
Ki doiyum kinisün wa azavtin ë. 
Lala, Jala, làl&hr, 
eto. 
Notes 


This lullaby, of which only the opening is given here, consists in all of more 
than 100 lines. The first part a mother sings to her infant when it has wakened 
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up orying. She rocks the cradle as she sings it. The second part she sings to the 
infant when it has gone to sleep, one version if it is a boy, another if it is a girl. 


It is not to be expected that a lullaby will be always either rational or 


intelligible. This one certainly is not. 


2. 


9. 
4. 


10. 
11. 


16. 
1T. 


10. 


šāla—Ar. indallah, 
éoty — Bx. &xestan :. dah-, doth-, Pers. &iyidan, ‘ to catch a cold’. 
dinduni—gl. “ with long teeth ”. 
mama—gl. “used both of testas of woman and nipples of man”. Haim 
gives it as colloquial for ‘ breast’. 
Gloesed, “ who makes the hearts of the sad rejoice ". So -gerdim is to be 
taken as a Verbal Noun Agent. 
zauwàülü—' — Pers, z*ab-alüda ". 
aravün—'" bachelora ". Ar., Pers. ‘azab. 
Gl  'zudayá, s gihsbhà i zan $ qafang zasr na binand, 
ks hamisa kina mikunand ba inka ki zan nadórand ”. 
bind has perhaps been attracted into the Sing. by the proximity of zan. 


Translation 


A Lullaby 
Lala, lala, lalahi. 
You are all in a sweat. Inshallah, my child, you won't catch cold. 
The old long-toothed wolf, if he comes, wil eat you; you know that 
yourself. 
La là là, come and carry him off. Don't eat his head, eat from his breast. 


. Lala, lala, lalahi, 


You are all in a sweat. Inshallah, my child, you won't catch oold. 
On the top of a mountain I made complaint, 

I called on the Commander of the Faithful : 
* Commander of the Faithful, O King of men, 

Who makest happy the hearta of the unhappy.’ 


[To the child] 


1b. 


Sometimes you are an apple, sometimes you are an apricot : 
Sometimes you are asleep, sometimes you are all sleepy. 
Lala, lālā. lalahi. 
You are all in a sweat. Inshallah, my child, you won't catch cold. 
Friday night, which is the chief of nighta, 
The sorrow of the world rests on the shoulders of the bachelors. 
O God, may those who have pretty wives see no good (days) ! 
For always they bear malice agamst the bachelors. 
eto. 


Sivan 


. Ai xudum, ltl a xudum! Didi če kérdum ? 
Gumtün è rfizi i &intin ba xum na burdum. 
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ge Ai xudum, Hl e xudum | Bidum Xuda-gir, 
68 daraxt sar iràh: Nérum ba-zanjir. 
b. Waw&élà si ta’ i kür, dil i pur di: 
T hama sail iranum, néidat ba urdi. 
Wawéla si taš i kttr, dil i pur dar: 
T hama sail izanum, néidat ba laxkar. 


Notes 


This traditional lament for a person who has died was said to be “ very 
old ". Whether it is used in the case of women as well as men I do not know. 
As recorded by me it consists of 24 lines, of which only the first 8 are given here. 
Most of it I find very enigmatic. 

It is said that after a man’s death his clothes are tied up in a bundle (bugis). 
Then, every day in the year that follows, the bundle is opened up and the things 
are all laid ont, and the women chant this lament in front of them and weep. 
The men only weep. 

&wan—gl. “ = 'azüdán ". 

3. zudá-gir—gl. “ = giriftdr i X ! 

4. &à daraxt . . . —té for & = Pers. dd ‘like’. A tree at the side of the road 
is lisble to be plundered and misused by every paseer-by. I take it 
that the speaker is referring to herself (1) as & bereaved person. 

šēr—“ ie. the deoeased ". A lion-like hero. 

`B. taš $ kür—lit. ‘ the blind fire’. wujāq i bir also occurs with the same sense. 
GL. “ aulad nadórad ". The fire on the deceased’s hearth has gone out, 

l because he has left no heir to keep it alight. 
dil—gl. “ my heart ”. dt = Pers. dùd, lit. ‘ smoke’. 

6. neste ep peat to be néid/8 (= Pers. nist) + -at (2 Bg. Pron. suffix), 
meaning ‘thou art not’, me is ordinarily expressed by næði. 
Zhukoveky has an alme identical line in another poem (p. 84, L 2) 
in which he explains nīdet in the same way. 

néidat would stand for na-did-at ‘ he did not see thee ', but this would 
not fit the sense here. 

7. dar—so also in the Vernac. Ms. It stands, no doubt, for dont. 


Translation 
Mourmng Chant 

Ah me! Woe is me! Did you see what I have done? 

I never pictured to myself a day like this. 
Ah me! Woe is me! I have fallen into God’s power. 

(I am) like & tree at the side of the road: my Lion is in chains. 
Alas for the dead fire, and the heart full of sighs | 

I look all around here: you are not in the war-camp. 
Alas for the dead fire, and the heart full of pain | 

I look all around here: you are not among the fighting-men. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Bértk Walt 
Mune 'gun Börik Wali, amsäl ba band-um : 
Zè Kidtz tā Pas Galla haft hóna kandum. 
Bau a màh, St i kihū, tul! i burji : 
Čerišt è til i sand, Sér burd a xurji. 
5. Bau i màh ai’m bëtar è tā šau i tārīk : 
Čārlangūn ba ram rivan zi war i Barik. 
Mun’ Igun Barik Vali, kur da firista : 
AureÉum bar ikunum če sar i rita. 
Alinidum Mir Séx Ali kunda burid à : 
10. Tä dasti wim jam nēibū, Hindi rasid è. 


Notes 


Wali was a man of the Mauri tribe of the Haftlang and lived at Chilau, 
Bázuft. He went in for burglary and robbery. 

1. borik— Pers. bartk ‘thin’. Gloased, ‘ smart, clever, slippery, evasive ". 

ba band— in bonds’. 

2. Kidis ... Pas Galla—places presumably in tribal territory, in which case 
höna will represent ‘ household’ or ‘tent’. The places were said to be 
half a farsakh apart, i.e. about a mile and a half. 

3. dat—gl. “ = sang $ sust 4 rica, rang kabüd ", also “abi”. Perhaps some- 

thing of the nature of shale. 

kihü, kahü—gl. “ pale blue-green”. It is used of a ‘grey’ or “ saftd” 

horse. Ácoording to Haim, kabild is also used for ‘ grey’ of a horse. 

GL “ because I am so clever ". 

GL “ farde mikunand az tars $ man ”. 

firiéta—" = sit". I suppose an ironical use. 

GL “ I load up silk like cotton yarn". Thanks to his success as a robber, 

silk is to him as cheap and plentiful as cotton. 

9. kunda—means ‘log’, ‘stocks’, and in Pers. also ‘fetters’ according to 
Haim. Unfortunately there is nothing on record about the identity 
of Mtr Shaikh Ali, nor to indicate whose stocks or fetters he broke—his 
own or Barik Wali's If it were the latter one would not expect aÉntdum. 
On the other hand who did break them, or what was the good of 
‘gathering them up’ if they were not broken? 

10. GL “ I hadn't collected and gathered up my chains when . . .". 
Hindy—" = forrdi, kundidàr ”. 


SAA 


Translation 
Shim Wal 
They call me ‘Slim Wah’: this year I am in gaol. 
Between Kichiiz and Pas Galla, I have broken into seven houses. 
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A moonlight night, (the ground) blue-grey shale, long-haired dogs : 

There is the cry of a young woman, ‘ A lion has carried off the 
saddle-bags ’. 
5. A moonlight night is better for me than a dark night. 

The Charlang are moving away hastily, all because of the ‘ Slim One’. 

They call me ‘ Slim Wali, son of an ugly mother '. 
T load up (stolen) silk, like cotton yarn. 

I heard that Mir Shaikh Ali has broken the fetters . . . 

10. Before I could gather up my fetters, the gaoler arrived. 


1. pad 3. mor. 
9. mand- 4. tap- 
5. Suppleta 
1. gaš- 


Older Khotanese Saka has the word jseyna-, jseina-, jsdna-, superlative 
jest ndama-, later Khotanese jseima-, jacina-, jsena-, jsemna-, jswmna-, jema- 
* amall ’, of size rendering Sansk. süksma-, Tib. cha phra-ba ‘ fine’ and sibu ! ; 
of wealnees or ignorance, rendering Sanak. bala-?; of time ‘short’ m the 
dyadio phrase thyou joa jsemma * compared with thyau jsa ma-dard ‘ at once, 
not long’. Tumahuq has tsdnakas. 

Belected passages are the following : 

Kha ix, 19a, 1 v 6 jeeina gurvica ‘small grains’; Kha ix, 13a, 1 v 5 kho 
jeer ndama ggurvica ‘like the smallest grains’; E 21.47 phdne jsev m ‘ fine 
dust’; Stddhasdra 132 v 4, KT, 1, 66 jsend kujafid, Tib. b-tu brdufs-pa-ste 
‘is to be ground small’. The word is duplicated in N 74.46 (jse»n(u) jsenvi 
"caste ‘he broke it into amall pieces °; P 2898.177, KT, m, 89 jsena jeend 
gvàsau'Rà ‘is to be divided into small pieces ’. 

With the postpositions ote and vird ocour E jeet nu väte, jsdnu vini, jeer nu 
vird, and later P 3513.69 r 2 (Suvarnabhása) jevnd v1 and P 2790.74, KT, u, 113 
bisa jeimns vi hapdi hajsymám ‘ we all promptly will send a report’. 

With the later suffix -aka- (which retains -k-) Jataka-stava has 24 r 3 jsinakye 
chale ‘ thin skin ’. 

In Stddhasdra 121 v 2 jetmna brika renders Sansk. kukst-, Tib. mkAal-sked, 
that is the ‘ belly” named as the ‘smaller wide part’ in contrast with brha-, 
brtha-, braha- ‘ wide part’ which serves to render ‘ back, prstha-’. It may be 
traced to the base fra0- ‘be wide’ as in Avestan fraéah- ‘ width’, Old Ind. 
prath-, In the Jdtaka-stava 12 v 2 brahye-t-4 jeend means ' into his belly ’. 

The range of meaning from ‘small’ m any context to ‘ fine’ and ‘ short’ 
is similar in the case of other IE words, as NPers. kotah, Zor. Pahl. kotak ‘ small, 
little, short, mean ', Greek Bpayvs ‘ small, ahort, insignificant’, Latin breuss 
‘small, short, narrow, low, shallow '.5 

For the history of the word, comparison with the -et'- before nasal of Khot. 
too’ man- ‘eye’ (later toim, icem, tce) from *čašman- (Avestan &afman-, OPers. 
dm, Zor. Pahl, NPers. čašm, Bal cham, but Oæ. ofsid) and Khot. bo man- 
‘fortune’, later bema, and ber maña- ‘fortunate’ from "bazémas- (Avestan 

1 Por perta 1-11 see BS0A8, XX, 8, 1958, 622-46 ; xxx, 1, 1660, 18-89 ; xx1v, 3, 1961, 470-83. 

! Siddkasira & v 1; 132 v 4. 

* P 5638 b 80, KT, m, 124: bala ajdsa, janna saita na bawtias, 

* Or. 11344, 11 b 2, KT, 11, 87 ; P 8518.08 71, KT, 1,246. Like Bansk. aoira-, Pali naoira-. 


* The rendering ‘leicht, mit Leiohtigkeit' in B is based upon the use with time ‘in short 
time’, but is inadmissible in other contexta. 
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bazá-, bazia-, Khot. bügg-, büta-) establishes that jses’na- is from older *Jafna-, 
or *Jaxina-. 

Iranian j- is the palatalization of g- and usually both g- and f- occur in the 
one base. It is possible to compare the Jat- of Saka Khot. jsind- ' life", Tumshuq 
isend- (ts- = de) from “faind- (or possibly *Jayand-) with the gat- of Avestan 
gaz6a- ‘ household ' and gaya- ‘ life’ (OInd. gága-s). Similar are Avestan gam- 
and Janm- (OInd. gam- only) and in the corresponding unvoiced k- and č-, 
Avestan kar- and čar- ' to make’. It is therefore poasible to adduce here a west 
Iranian gaš-. 

Zor. Pahlavi has frequent word ayo 1 which renders Avestan merezu-. This 
Avestan word is now known to mean ‘short’ corresponding to Khot. mulgsga-, 
later mu’ysga-, muysga-, Bogd. mwrzk-.* The meaning long eluded translators, ? 

The dots above the first letter assure initial g-, at least in the intention 
of the scribe. The second letter seems certainly to be š, although the difference 
between š and yh is evanescent in the manusoripta. The third letter may be n 
or v. If the Khot. jesena- ‘small’ belongs with the Pahlavi word there will 
be some presumption in favour of the same suffix -na-, although the suffix 
-wk (-uk, -ük, -ók) is also well known elsewhere. 

Adopting now the reading *gainak, the meaning allows as does jse na- 
various senses of ‘ small’. 

In DkM 116.7 gink CB(W» *gaínak (A)ér is ‘small treasure’, that is, 
small in amount. DkM 793.1 has apar gainak-maminth 3 avd kē drüyán zvardt 
ut zvàrZt ‘on the small-mindedness (folly) of him who eats and drinks while 
talking’. DkM 293.10 onthe wide and limited views of rulers has pat gasnak- 
méntinshd panih [v] zvatayih vitakénénd ‘ they make flow away the sovereignty 
by small-minded niggardliness’.‘ This contrasta with the statement, line 7, 
pat varurk-nikirsintha ratih ... andiakénénd ‘by wide-minded liberality they 
perpetuate sovereignty’. Of time we have DkM 804.17 samának ï névakihy 
gatnak bit ut dn $ anakth drde hast ' the time of good fortune was 5 short and 
that of ill is long’. In DEM 627.15 gatnak-danakth ‘ small knowledge ' contrasta 
with 14 dër zaman danakih ‘long continued knowledge’. Of life we find 
DkM 100.20 pat vëš-rivišnīh ‘ abundant life’ beside 14 gasnak-ztotinth ‘ short 
life’. This gaSnak-civiinth renders Avestan morezu.fiti- and merazu.[va-. Of 
stature oocurs DkM 808.4 tan 3 s&ómand ké-t man gainak kart ‘ perishable body 


1 K 20, 170 v 20; elsewhere without the two dota. 

* An isolated cognate is preserved in OInd. mukur and meAdriam. 

3 J. Darmester, Zend- Aresia, 11, 208, gave ddk ‘ain’; Jamasp, Vendidad, has ahdk ' defoo- 
tive, anfol’ (without reference to dota); E. W. West, SBR, v, 852, ‘hungry’ as if NPers. 
gurenah, SBE, xxxvi, 208, gasük ‘dwarfish, short’; M. Haug, Mesays on the Parsis, Ind od., 386, 
gushno-rakishada ‘polluters’ with guin ‘male’, whence Bartholomae, s.v. wororw, wrongly 
resoripted d n dam b, adding the » for Haug's u (a vowel unrepresented in the script) as if it were 
for ede. In the AIW the word is left unread. Sanjana, Dénkort, rx, oap. 18, p. 45, has gushnag 
‘ dwarfiah, short’. 

* In wtb- *vitak one may see the cognate of the Armenian loan-word wab ‘stream’. Or 
is it satabdnind ‘ vitiate '? 

* Or read basgi ‘is’, 
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which I made short for you’ in contrast. to 22 tan 3 se£omand kà-t man buland 
kart ‘ perishable body which I made tall for you’. Here gasnak is set opposite 
to buland. 

Khotanese has the two expressions of long and short life in the compounds 
Ch. c. 001, 925, K BT, 188 bu’ysa-jstnt ‘long-lived ', Or. 9609, 5 v 5, KT, 1, 234 
dára-j5inyauftu ‘long life’, Or. 11252, 1.16, KT, mx, 15 muysga-jsini, plural 
muysga-jsiiys. Note also E 15.12 aysmina mulysga. 

` Further support for the reading gain- of gainak can be found in a word 
gainié (with -15 as in Zor. Pahl daAlid, Armen. loan-word daAké ‘ hall’,) or 
with -zó if the ending is that in Armen. loan-word Manéé, spelled in Greek 
Movalons). This word gašnīč is NPers. gainie, in Makhadi dialect yeints 
‘coriander '.* In the Greater Bundaktin TD2 (DH. is missing) we have kings, 
but the k- is marked with the two dota of g-. TD in Anklesaria’s edition of the 
Bundahišn is given as having initial k-, without reference to dota. The Indian 
Bundahiin has gwšnyč, that is, either *gošnīč or *guínió with modification of 
-a- in the direction of -o- or -u- after g-; somewhat as the Avestan vurdsa- 
‘ boar ' is represented in NPersian by gurüs, a change already found in a proper 
name on the inscription of Sahpuhr I where the Parthian text 25 has wrz, 
the Persian wr’č, and the Greek gouras. The Chinese $8 28 hu-swi < yuo-sws 
K 91, 1012 (Tibetan loan-word ho-su) will represent Iranian *gojmis.? 

The Frahang 1 Pahlavik has gšnyč with two dota over the g-, Pazand gašnīs ; 
and IBkäšmī has gajnís.* Other words for coriander are Armen. ginde, gen. sing. 
gndzoy (whence Georgian k‘indz-+) and Baloti gaénich for *génié and kínich 
for *kined,* and NPers. yarmié. 

This association of gainak and gaénió assumes that gadnié is named as the 
plant with small seeds, that is, small, thin, or flat. 

From Hebrew it is known (Numbers xi, 7) that the man ‘ manna’ resembled 
the zr'-gd. ‘seed of coriander’ and that the man was dag ‘small, thin, fme’ 
(Exod. xvi, 14) which was rendered by Aerrdv in the LXX. The same connexion 
of ‘small’ with ‘coriander’ can be seen in the Greek xépiov ‘coriander’ 
cognate with the word xópw ‘bug’, and, with other vowels àxapí ‘mite 
(insect) ', dxapńs ' mall, short’. Both coriander seed and bug may be named 
from ones or flatness rather than from the supposed unpleasant smell 
as suggested in H. Frisk, GEW, 922 ‘ wegen des Geruches ', since for the eaters 
of coriander seed the amell is not unpleasant. (It recalls to me how a smoker 
of opium called the smell of opium büy + bihiits ! heavenly perfume ’.) 


1 K 20, 53 r 4 PAlyd with capped d and dashed L 

2 I have the Makhad! (with initia] fricative) from M. Muhaqqiq, who know no pronunolation 
with initial b-. For k- beside the dictionaries, NPers. binis, bini], wo have also Kurdish bisnis 
and Russian loan-word bišnso. 

2 E. Pulleyblank, Asia Major, NS, 1x, 1, 1002, 182. 

t T. N. Pakhalina, Ifkadimakij jasyk, 200. 

* P. de Lagarde, Gesam. Abhandlungen, 07 ; E. W. Missi: rapinae ud accabaleny df ths 
Mekranse Belooches dialect, 1877, 57; Mr. Mayer's English-Bilucki dictionary ; G. W. Gilbertaon, 
English—-Baloch colloquial dictionary, 148 (quoting from north Balo&! dhaniyd from Indo-Aryan). 
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Further that the coriander plant was named from the seed can be seen in the 
Sanakrit name dhdnyam, dhanyd, dhanyikam, dhanyabijam from dhánà- ‘ grain’. 

A problem not yet solved now arises. In NPersian there is a word gaán, 
gasan ‘much’ in gasan-fáz ‘having many branches’ and dirazi + gašan ' large 
tree’. The word may not be connected with gainak ‘small’. If, however, it 
is connected, it might be claimed that an initial negative a- has been lost as 
in NPers. nab ‘pure’, Avestan anāpa- or NPers. burna ‘boy’, Avestan 
aperenáyu-. Possibly as an alternative the base gaš- may have meant ‘ extent’ 
in a neutral sense whence came ‘extensive, much’ and ' only so extensive, 
smal] ’. 

The base gaJ- or gazí- has so far been considered only within Iranian. It 
would correspond to an Indo-Aryan gaks-. On the evidence of Sina gap 
* branch ', gagh ‘tree’ an Indo-Aryan “gakga- Bis sired y, Been oonsirartod. 
Tn Pali (Jätaka v 97) khuddaka-gaccha-vana- is a “Eal wood DE pachar: or 
& ‘wood of small gaccha-', and gaccha-gumba- means ‘underwood’. This 
Pali gaocha- is translated by ‘shrub, bush’. Later Sanskrit of the lexica 
gaccha- and Hindi, Bengal, and Nepali ich is rendered by ‘ tree’. 

The relatively smaller size of the plant indicated by gacoha- and gao 
seems appropriately to associate it with west Iran. gadnak and Khot. jse'na-. 
For an epithet used to serve for ‘bush’ or ‘tree’, may be cited Zor. Pahl. 
drazt, NPers. dirazt ‘ tree’ deriving from the participle drazta- ‘ held firmly ’. 
For nouns from a word meaning ‘ small’ one can compare Bengali khud ‘ broken 
rice’, and Sansk. kgudrd- ‘ amall’ and ‘ bee, fly, gnat’ as ‘ small’ living things. 
Bud. Sanskrit has krm-kgudra- rendered in Khotanese by pära u hajse.? 
Similarly Sansk. kanini, kanimkü from kan- ‘small’ are used as nouns for 
‘little finger ’. 

2. mand- 

Ailios Dionusios stated that pavévas ‘mantle’ was a Persian word: AUuos 
88 Arovifotos Mye Šri repoixdy Svopa kal d paydvas.4 Variant forms are aba, 
pavduns, pavdin. 

Earlier in a fragment of Aiskhulos, 364, the word is applied to a cloak of 
Liburnia (Illyria) : AiPuprucis punua pardins xcv. It has been claimed that 
the mandua was the sleeved cloak with s 

The newly recovered Iranian of the Saka of Khotan has revealed a word 
likely to be related, formed by suffix -u- from mand-. It occurs in & passage 
of a degand ' confeasion text’. Here we read : 

1 R. L. Turner, Nepali dictionary, s.v. goh. 

* No etymology is adopted in Mayrhofer, Concise etym. Sanskrit dictionary. 

? Swoarsabhdea, ed. J. Nobel, p. 60; Khot. Or. 9609, 24 v 4, KT, 1, 285. 

* Aelii Dionysii ef Pausaniae atticistarwm fragmenta, ed. E. Sohwabe, 1890, p. 191, where 
souroes are quoted. 

s A. Alföldi in G. Widengren, ' Borne remarks on riding-oostume and articles of drow among 
Iranian peoples in antiquity’, Arctica: Studia Bthnographica Upsaliensia, X1, 1950, 248. 

* P 3513.79 r 2, X BT, 63. A translation of the whole dedtnd will be printed in the volume 
dedicated to W. Norman Brown. 
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padmaysand sthaysnd külára éairka 
that is, ‘(I present) lotus seata, lion seats, excellent canopies covered with 
gold-threaded ooverlete, kamaca-cloths ’. 

This text, as usual in Middle Iranian, requires some notes. The word ysara- 

' golden-coloured ' is found also in ysara-güna- rendering Sansk. suverna-varna- 1 
and in yserra-gind büysu 'golden-ooloured arms’ where the Tibetan has 
geer-gy* kha-dog-can. The phrase is also in Tocharian A 91 a 3 wad-yokas 
pokenyo. The word -ttasa- may represent older *tas-ya- or *das-ya-. Medial 
-#-, though not often, replaces -d-, as clearly to be seen in the loan-word 
P 2383.76, KT, ux, 76, kattala bahyd ‘ plantain tree’, Sansk. kadali. If the word 
is here dasa-, it can be recognized in NPers. dasah ' thread remaining in the 
loom’, Yidya loso, läsa ‘ rope of goat'a hair’, sam-lasiko ‘ neck-rope ', Dardio 
Sumiti dase ‘ thread ’, Bansk. dasä- ' fringe ’.* 

We have then to see in ysaratiaáa- from *zara-das-ya- (with the -ya- of 
possessive compounds) the equivalent of the loan-word Sanskrit (E 14. tar) 
svarna-süttära, P 3513.78 v 2 evarma-sülirrü pe'sürá ‘brocade and crowns’ 
The word kamaca- may be taken as a variant of kameja-, kemmaja- for shid: 
we have elucidatory evidence. In the jātaka tale of Nanda? occurs: mardi 
ü kemmajäm ästana pharüka västa avamdaga ‘ pearls and many innumerable 
clothes, kemmaja- and the reat’. The katmeja- are mentioned in the list of 
donations to two &cáryas, Ratanavaraiksá ās and Prrakaittu.* They are 
yellow, red, and blue in oolour. The word put sta- * covered’ is well attested 
with present ps- and noun priysaka- ‘ covering '.* 

In *mandula- found only here in the inst. plural mandülyim (where the 
gen. plural and inst. plural are fused) we can isolate a base mand- ' to cover’ 
whence the noun is formed by -u- suffix mandu- (as we have Old Pers. mandua 
above) and the common -la- suffix, as in bagala- ‘ vessel’ (beside Armenian 
loan-word bafak with the -2-). In Later Khotanese u and & are interchanged : 
either can represent earlier u or d. The addition of ~a- to an -u- suffix oan be sean 
in Khot. bástulas for Sansk. vdstu, vdstiika-‘ the plant chenopodium album L.'.* 

A note is needed also on Khot. -nd- and -nd-, which seem not to have 
differed in sound. The Avand- ‘man’ of older Khotanese corresponds to 
Later Khot. Avamd-, but also Avand- and Avamd-. The loan-word Later Khot. 
iranda- is from Sansk. eranda-, through a Prakrit. The variation of -nd- and 
-nd- is known frequently elsewhere. Pašto has both. Old Iranian -nd- is normally 
Pašto -nd- as in wandanas ‘ rope ', but it has also ying ‘ round ’, corresponding 
to Avestan gunda- ; both lawand and lawang ‘ adventurer’, as also sarbande, 


1 P 8518.68 7 2 (Swsarnabhdsa), KT, 1, 246, Ganakri&, ed. J. Nobel, 8.60. 
* G. Morgenstierne, IIFL, 1, 824. E 2.80 daso; Av.dh. 21 v 5 dasa, 
* P 2894.8, KBT, 45. 
* Oh. ovi. 001, 20, 28, 26, KT, 1, 60. 
* A loms (eg: studies in honowr of S. H. Tagizadeh, 85. 
* Siddhastra 17 v 4, KT, 1, 28; Jivaka-pwstaka 90 v 5; 104 v 1. 
VOL, XXVI. PART l. 6 
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sarbünde ‘plough rope’ are quoted! Waxi has both mänd- and ménd- ‘to 
rub'. Similarly A&kun Nüristàni has both -nd- and -nd- in mõnda, minda, 
monda ‘clothes’ beside the verb mund-, mén- ‘to dress’ and causative 
mundawa-.2  Akkun manda ‘neck’ “Bakar mandi Romani mend, compares 
with Para& mando. Parüii has pendë kanem ‘T squeeze’, Sansk. pindi-kar-, 
connected with Armenian pind ‘compact’. In older Indo-Aryan we find 
Sansk. bhindtpala- ‘missile’, Bud. Banek. bAindipála- (whence Tocharian A 
bhindipdlys plural) Sansk. lex. bindimdla-, ArdhaMag. biandimdla-, bhinds- 
vila-, Pali bhindwdla-. Nepali manusoripta confuse -nd- and -d-, hence in the 
Nepali manuscript of the Siddhasüra 9 r 4 we have manda- for the more normal 
manda- T2 r 3. If the history of a word is not known the Indo-Aryan evidence 
cannot decide the original form. Fission of one sound into two took place early 
in Indo-Aryan beginning in the Vedio stage as in RV nadd- ' reed ', AV nadá-, 
where Baldti has the unchanged nada- in nadag ‘the plant cymbopogon 
iwarancusa ' * while both Avestan naĝa- and Hittite nata- have already changed 
the word. The cause of the fission may be beyond recovery but possibly contact 
with another people is suggested by the still more radical fission in Ossetic 
which knows three replacements of Old Iran. k- : by aspirate k'-, by ejective k’-, 
and by fricative z-. 

With a verb Old Pers. mand-, Khot. mand- as a source of words for ‘ clothing’ 
in general or for ' clothes’, can be compared many similar cases. Thus Zor. 
Pahlavi has aper-nithumb ‘covermg’ from nthuftan ‘oover, hide’ to render 
Avestan aitwi.carena-. The urvirión LW BSY.A ‘dres’ is used for Zor. Pahl 
varr, Armenian loan-word va? ' royal mantle’, Avestan Tore pm the 


base gaud- ^ cover' oome Khot. Jomgün- : hamgüsia- ‘cover’; uysgun-: 
b icti *unoover', Bali gud ‘clothing’, Sogd. wywón, mn yw58, 

*onost-, ywón, Banos, Parth. 'bgwnd-, ngwst, Ose. üyündyn.* The base kat- 
‘cover’ has supplied Zor. Pahl. twl, “Satur or *čītar ‘covering’, Khowar 
loan-word éafír, NPers. čādar ‘covering’, Turkish, from Sogdian, éattr. 
Similarly Mongol nemiire- ‘to cover’ provides nemürge ' felt cloak '.5 ` 

If a variation in enlargement d/t is assumed * the Old Persian mand- in 

pavdva must now be connected with Latin mant- in mantu-s ‘short mantle’, 
mantudtus ‘ cloaked’, mantica ‘ wallet’, mantellum ‘ covering ’.1° 


1 G. Morgenstlerne, EVP, 26. * IIFL, n, 629. 

* G. Morgenstierne, NTS, 1r, 1920, 200. 

* Acta Orientalka, xx, 3-4, 1948, 280; NTS, v, 1982, 48. 

* Gr. Bd. 68.14, 186.7; Hübeschmann, AG, 248; C. Bartholomas, ZendAandschryften, *55. 

* In Oss. Dig. falwndwn ‘dross’ scams more suitably traced to a baso -aud-, unenlarged in 
Avestan goüra- ‘shoe, Pahl. mök’, ance -y- would be expected to survive from gawd- (against 
* Aion’, TPS, 1045, 3). 

1 Yaotst E friyan 3.50 wt Mar apar sar nibuft ‘and she placed a covering upon her head’. 
For Khowar, BSOS, vi, 2-3, 1936, 660. 

* N. Poppe, Vergleichende Grammatik d. altaischen Sprachen, 1, 37-8. 

* Similar d/t variation is claimed for IE (s)ker- and (sMer-, see Pokorny, MW, 988, 1028, 
and in Lit. splend-, plind- beside plent-, E. Fraenkel, LUE W, 616, 624, 617. 

19 Walde, LatWW : Celtio in ongin. 
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AÉkun mond-, mund- in mõnda, munda ‘clothing’ beside mónda is from 
mand- beside mand-.1 

In Indo-Aryan Bud. Sansk. manda- occurs in manda-pilla- ‘shoes with 
upper parts’ (variant with munda-). The word manda- is found in the Vedic 
compound nau-manda-. Here in the Satapathabrahmana it is explained by 
bhitt- ‘ matting made of reeds’. It is used to form a ' covering’ on the boat 
possibly as a shelter for the crew. It can be grasped by one coming to the 
boat.2 There is a variant nau-mandapa- which at least indicates that a 
‘covering’ was thought of. In an analogy of the agnshotra- as a boat con- 
veying to heaven the two fires dhavaniys- and garhapatya- are likened to two 
nau-manda-.* The kpirahotar- is the névaja- ‘navigator’. If the nau-manthena 
of the Vadhüla-sütra* is to be read “nau-mandena, suggested by the com- 
mentary man(d)ayate alamkriyate, being used of a vessel to convey water, it 
may be a vessel of woven reeds, possibly in boat shape. 

In Buddhist texte the bodhi-manda- is the manda- where bodhs- was attained. 
It could well be the ‘ covered place’ under the bod/ tree, whence it is called 
a ' platform, terrace ' in Chinese, the Japanese bodas-dój0, or a ts'ang ' treasury ' 
as an enclosed space in the Mahāvyuipaiti 4114. This seems preferable to the 
Pali gloss by süra- for manga- derived from the sense ' top, best’, as also in 
the Tibetan sfit-po ‘heart’. In the Sumukha-sutra 853 we find baudhimanda 
catty vira ‘upon the bodhimanda caitya’ corresponding to Tib. byan-chub 
shsn-poha mohod-rten chen-po-na.* N 66.34 has dysana-, Turk. orun (Uig. 11, 38), 
both ‘seat’. 

The Indo-Aryan word manda- was employed to refer to a different 
‘covering’, that gathered on the surface of liquids. It is ‘acum, top of an 
oily liquid or of rice, cream’. Buáruta's medical text has ghyta-manda- and 
sarpir-manda-, the Mahabharata dadht-manda-; also dadhija- manda- occurs. 
The word manda- is explained in the Amarakoga 2.9.54 as dadia-bhavam mastu. 
In the StddhasGra 20 v 4 Khot. amastg fiye renders Tib. £o ma-lans-pa from 
Sansk. manda-jatam mastu (manda- for manda-). Generalized we have Siddha- 
sara 123 r 1 ysaujsd mauna for Tib. chan £im-po ‘ flavoured intoxicant' from 
Sansk. surd-manda-. The Avadána-£ataka has the cliché (p. 15) kgwena dadhina 
navanitena sarpisa sarpi-mandena.® Tn the bahaan i pomipad 4.15 ve fnd 
ghrtat param mandam iva atsstksmam. The same concept of surface covering 
is in Tibetan in £o ' thick milk’ (used for Sansk. dadhi), £o-sr$ ‘ cream’, and 
ho-sri ‘ cream of milk’ where ert is a oomponent form from sris-ma, spri-ma, 


spris-ma ‘ fatty substances on the surface of fluids °. The Germanio Old High 


1 In NTS, 11, 1920, 206 associsted with Bansk. mand- ‘to adorn’. 

2 W. Caland, Boudhdyouc-trawta-silira, 18.40; H. Oertel, Jaimimiyabrähmona in JAOS, 
xrvnr, 1907, 82. The phrase is naw-manda upcitiess (variant wpasiéye). 

3 SB kända 2, adhyðya 3, brähmasa 8, 15. 

1 W, Caland, Acta Orientalia, 1v, 1926, 170. 

2 KBT, 185. 

* In Indis, as F. B. Allohin informs me, butter is made from the whole milk. 
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German soüm ‘foam, Schaum’, OEngl. soüm is in the same way likely to be 
derived from TE skeu- to cover’. 

A problem arises now in regard to Indo-Aryan mandapa- in later Sanskrit 
and Pali for a ‘temporary structure, awning, tent’. It is therefore some 
‘ covering '. Owing to dialect development intervocalio ~p- and -v- may appear 
in the one word. Thus Pali has both stpdjika- and sivaptkü- ' receptacle’. 
Sanskrit has ràjapajfa-, rájavajya-, and rajávarta- ‘lapis lazuli'.!. Bud. Sansk. 
kadepara-, kadevara- corresponds to kalevara- body '.* Bud. Sansk. jaduvára-, 
jadupéra, jaduvára- ' zedoary' are loan-words from Iranian but the oldest 
form is not yet certain? Sansk. nepathya-, naspathya- ‘ tiring-room ' has been 
traced to Mid. Indo-Aryan nivasta- attested in Bud. Sanskrit,“ with 
secondary -p-. 

In Khotanese the Sanskrit- word paramdnu- has through Prakrit taken 
the base form paramanava- in Old Khotanese (in E) and later; similarly we 
have from Sansk. dAatu- ‘basis’ Khot. dhdttava aoc. plur., dhattavém gen. plur.,* 
that is a base form dAatava-. With -4- we find from Sansk. rgi- ‘ sage’ Khot. 
rigaya- (Kuci rigake). The Bud. Sansk. brahmdana- from older brahmán- with 
similar thematic -a- differs with the long -4-. Such forms indicate a development 
within. Middle Indian. 

Tf now from *mandu-, with the -u- as in Old Pers. mandua and Lat. mantu-s 
we assume *"mandava- the Banak. mandapa- may have replaced v- by -p-. 
The Jaina insoriptional Sanak. maydavitd ' small pavilion ' * may show either the 
earlier -v- or a later replacement of -p-. Alternatively should finally the -p- 
be older than -v- the word would contain a suffix -apa-. 

Sansk. mandayats, Pali mandes ‘to adorn’ with participle mandsta-, may 
be associated with Iranian Old Pers. mand- ‘ to cover’ in pavdva and Khot. 
mand- in mandula- if it is assumed that the sense ‘ adorn’ was reached through 
‘cover’. The DAüpüfha indeed has mandate ‘to invest’ in a variant (ed. 
O. Bóhtlingk, 1, 290-1) vadi vibhdjane vestane madi ca. It is not sufficient without 
support.” 

Since ‘adom’ might equally derive through ‘ polish’ from ‘rub’ it is 
necessary to notice the words of that meaning. 

From mard- ‘crush’ older Avestan has marodasté and mérendai, Indo- 
Aryan has mardati and mednás, From this came Pali maddats, Prak. maddat, 
maddasi ; in New Indo-Aryan Palola nat Hind! mår- have arisen by nasaliza- 
tion from madd-. 

Khotanese has one case * of pasamandafia- ‘to be rubbed’ rendering Tib. 
méie-ba ‘rub’. Here we may have *sam-mand- with Iranian pa- (or possibly 


1 JRAS, 1955, 21. * JRAS, 1955, 10. 3 JRAS, 1956, 71. 

* EL Luders, ZDMG, xov, 2, 1041, 200 ff. ; F. Edgerton, Bud. Hyb. Sansk. dict., s.v. nivasta-. 

t Siddhashra 6r 4; 4r 4. 

§ H. Ladera and K. L. Janert, Mathurd tnsoriptions, p. 58, 80 o 2. 

* M. Mayrhofer, Conse etym. Sansk., dict., a.v. mandoyati leaves all connexions uncertain. 
* Siddhasara, 108 v 4 
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a Prakrit pa- from pra-). In this mand- one could see an early replacement in 
Prakrit of madd-, as Khotanese has jamph- ‘to state’ from *japph-, older 
Jalp-. 

In Yidya we have, however, to start from *marnd- to explain pres. mag*-, 
mag*im ‘I rub’, pret. magram. That is, *marnd-, *mond-, *mang*-, mag*- 
to be compared to *arnais ‘he grinds’ yielding *an(a)t, *ank’-, *ak*- and thus 
to the attested yeik* ‘he grinds’ beside yinem ‘I grind’. Here there is no 
possibility of Indo-Aryan origin for the retroflex » in yinem since the base 
ar- is lost in India. 

Yazgulàm! marn- ‘ twist, rab’ may have preserved a lees developed form. 
In Wax mänd- and màed- ‘rub’, Sangléi mõnd- and Sarikoli mānd- in 
warmdndao ‘ to rub ' one might also conjecture older *marnd-.! 

Pato kié-mandol ‘to shampoo’ has been traced to “man@nd- and com- 
pared with Avestan vimandi and amqsta from manb- ‘to stir’.* This manĝ- 
is well known in Iranian as in Older Khotanese mamthate ‘ he smm, later 
vimath- ‘to rub apart’ 3 and patdmamtha-, pamamtha- ‘ arrow’ , Sanak. salya. 
Yidya has lomón- ‘rub’, Buynt Bemán-,* Oss. Dig. demantun ' to mix ^, Parasi 
menih- ‘rab’. Sarikoli mad ' stick’ may belong here. Sogd. mné- (Dhia 25). 

It is obvious that contamination between Iranian and Indo-Aryan may 
have occurred as soon as (at an uncertain date) the nasalized Indo-Aryan 
*mänd- (or mand-1) developed. It would, however, seem unnecessary to 
postulate borrowing into Iranian where an inner-Iranian explanation is 
possible. 

A compound manda-cara-vat explained as langala-pafa-vat still awaits 
explanation.* 


8. mar- 


The Veinar* languages contain Iranian loan-words which show direct 
contact with modern Omsetio or at least its ancestral Alan.” Thus Inguii bars, 
beri ‘horseman’ is equivalent to Oss. barag from older *baraka- from bar- 
‘to mide’ (a verb found also in Avestan, Sogdian, and Khotanese). 

From an older Iranian word not now attested in Ossetic can be derived a 
Veinax word Ceten majra (j = 4) ‘male, brave’. From eastern Daghestan we 
have Darga marga ‘male’. The word majra is abundantly attested. The 
following will suffice to illustrate the dialect forms : 

Ceten majra, majranig, majring (-mg adj. suffix) ‘brave’, majra kant 

‘brave youth’, majralla ‘ bravery’; majr, mart, mar ‘male’. 


1 Q. Morgenstierne, IPL, 11, 228, 520. 

* G. Morgenstierne, BVP, s.v. 

3 E 2.16; P 2893.88; Siddhastra 100 v 2. 

^ IIFL, n, 78, 223. 

s W. Caland, Boudhtyona-érowia-stira 6.5, vol. 1, p. 101. Here & mechanical rendering 
from the oommentery by ' Pflugstrick ’ is offered. 

* Üeten, Inguk, and Batabl. 

T A. Genko, Zapiski bollegis vostokovedos, v, Ix proflogo Ingušej. On ale, eli, TPS, 1959, 08. 
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Ingus mejra, meyro ‘brave’, majræl, mejral ‘bravery’; mar, plural 
moruoy, ‘male, husband’, obl. mare. The phrase meyro k'antuoy 
means ‘ brave youths ’. 

Batsbi marol ‘ courage’; mar ' male’. 

From Daghestan I have so far noticed only the Darga marga quoted above, 
rendering Russian sameo ‘male’. Note that Darga has also ras ‘saw’ which 
is from Ossetic (or older Alan) rds ‘ file’ an Iranian word from rad- ' to scrape’ 
with -s- suffix *rad-s-a-. 

Remote from the Caucasus but evidence for this word in Iranian is the 
Finno-Ugrian Ceremis mari, mari ‘human male’ 

In Veinax we have to see majra from “marya- with epenthesis and retention 
of -r-. The Alan (Ossetic) development gave, from arya, tr, al, and ar.? 

In western Iranian there are many traces of a word marya- sometimes 
modified in meaning according to social milieus. Zor. Pahl mylk *mérak 
‘husband’ occurs in the phrase Zan ut £ü8 ut mérak? ‘ wife and husband’. 
For the husband in legal contexte in the Matskdn 1 hazar dátastán there are the 
notes of Bartholomse.* In modern use we have Luri mará, Baxtiari mera, mira 
‘husband, man’, plural mer-gyél, mir-gyél, ZarduSti (Gabri) mira ‘ husband’. 
Khotanese where marya- has not been found used daha-, dahaka- for ' male ’.® 

In a pejorative sense, as we have Khot, daha- ‘man’, hudaha- ‘ maha- 
puruga', but Parth. dahijt ‘slavery’, we find Old Pers. mrik marika- 
‘man of lower class’ translating Akkad. LU galla ‘menial’, and Khowar 
marisian ‘slave’, Pašto mrayat, Waziri maryas, fem. mragas, Ormurl metk, 
mrig ' slave," 

The names Vagamarefa and Hasthund mareja may contain this same 
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As the religious feelings changed the word marya- took on a second pejora- 
tive meaning in the books of the Zoroastrians, This is somewhat as in the Veda 
the splendid much-admired Rudrá-, as the hunter of wild beast, in one type of 
society almost the only fully lauded male, gave later the vrddhi adjective 
raudrd- in the sense of ‘ cruel, savage’, a meaning suitable only to a stage of 
belief imbued with non-violence, ahimad. 

The Zoroastrians were aware of the two aspeota in their concept of vayu 
which is in Zor. Pahlavi shown by the two names vay 1 véh and vay 3 vattar.® 

In the Avesta the masrya- is uniformly dispraised. Thus we have Yašt 10.2 
masryd mÜro.druzé ' agreement-breaking man of violence’; Vid. 5.35 masryó 
drvd ‘ man of violence, holding to the lie’, like the DkM 638.6 mardn i druvan- 


1 B. Collinder, Fenao-Ugric vocabulary, 181. * TPS, 1959, 75, 97; TPS, 1960, 87. 
? Gr. Bd. 228.10. * SR 16; xSE 4.50.2; Myteliran, Mundarten, 6.5. 
* TPS, 1959, 107 ff. * TPS, 1959, 108. 


' G. Morgenstlerne, Felictiation volume presented to S. K. Belealkar, 88; EVP, 47. 

* H. Luders, Dis kischen Mira, 768; ‘Kusana’, BSOAS, xxv, 3, 1952, 422 (where it 
was unsuitably proposed to see in this name mar ' word’ from older manóra-) ; H. Lüders and 
E. L. Janert, Mathurà scriptions, p. 171. ; 

* Méntk { qrat, od. Anklesaria, 1.115. 
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dan; Yasna 9.18 the mairya- associated with the (to Zoroastrians evil) sãtar- 
‘ruler’! and kavi- ‘ poet-priest’*; the enemies T'ürya Frawrasyan- and Hyaona- 
Arolat.aspa- (Yat 5.41 ; 9.30) ‘men of violence’; similar are the mythological 
serpent (Yasna 9.11) a&*-, the demoness sloth (Fr. W 10.42 būšyąsta), and the 
supremely evil awró masnyu£, the zatàr ‘ destroyer’ (Vid. 22.2). The activity 
of the marya- is described by the verb à6- ‘ to terrify, drive off ’.? 

The other earlier sense of ‘male’ may, however, be traced in its juxta- 
position with fahthd-: Yat 8.59 ma... matryé mà fahtka ‘let not the (evil) 
male, let not the (evil) female . . .’. 

For the Parsi commentator in New Persian this matrya- was more precisely 
called the ráh-zam ‘robber of the roads’, in meaning somewhat too limited. 
But this interpretation suite the ethos of the heroic age.' 

Inevitably the Sasanian Pahlavi commentators had to explain Avestan 
mairya-. By using mar, plural maran, and adj. maránik, they provided no help 
to interpretation.’ Later in the Sanskrit gloss, however, we rightly find nréamsa- 
‘violent, cruel’. The phrase Yasna 10.16 gundan 4 marüntk is explained by 
dastak $ vaitarān ‘group of evil men’. By using mar of the Macedonian 
Alexander as in DEM 405.21 mar 3 du&zvarrah alaksandar ‘ the man of violence 
ill-destined Alexander’ the sense of ‘violent’ enemy is made clear. It is 
notable too that vindskar ‘ destroyer’ is the Pahlavi denunciatory word, just 
as zatdr is the appropriate epithet for Ahriman.’ 

The two meanings ‘ male’ and ‘ brave, bold, violent’ are familiar in Vedio 
márya-, maryaká-. For ‘male’ note AV 14.2.97 márya twa ydgam ddha rohaya 
with márya- beside yósáà- ; and RV 5.2.5 maryakám ‘male’. The word márya- 
‘violent’ is regularly used in a good sense, not yet sicklied over, in the case of 
Rudrá's followers, the Marátas. It may be recalled also that the ethos of the 
apsards- ‘ voluptuous woman ° belongs to the same uninhibited society." 

From Nüristàn we have Á&kun mardk, mrük ‘ boy’ whence has been made 
marek, moratk ‘ girl’, as from Old Ind. nár- ' man’ was made nári- ‘ woman ’. 


1 Tf Alan Sat‘task, the name of the princess, is originally a word meaning ‘ female ruler’, 
to be compared with Oss. Satind, the tymoel mistress of the Nart family system, the word 
atiar- will have had a favourable meaning in some Iranian groups, Bee Anaali Int. Univ. Orient. 
Napoli, Sex. Ling., 1, 2, 1059, 186. 

! In the Gathio phrase Yama 51.12 vaSpyd kovind we must see the satirio poet who holds 
Zaredubtra at bey (the vadp- is that preserved in the Armenian loan-word esp ' narrative’). 
One is reminded of the tale of king Fedlimid to whom the setirlo poet Gulide sought to refuse 
hospitality, see M. Dillon, T'he cycles of the kings, 88. 

2 TPS, 1056, 88-00. Sogd. m'r (P 2.1152) hardly hore. 

4 The Armenian mel- expressing the introspective ethos of repentance, guilt, and ain seams 
to be completely excluded and to represent ane of Bartholomae's lees felicitous etymologies in 
AIW. More setasfactory is Btig Wikander's Der ariachs Mdanerbund, who has caught the carlier 
ethos, although one need not demand closely knit and secret groupe or olubs. 

5 Zor. Pahl. mar may be either an inherited west Iranian word or a transcription from the 
Avestan tradition. Note how sar ‘male’ oan represent nara- or narya- in meaning, although 
the word sérük ' strength ' is the direct descendant of »arya-. 

* H. Lommel in Yakt 17.12 translated by ' Unmensch '. 

1 Not from pear- ' be ashamed’, seo BSOAS, xx1, 8, 1958, 544. 
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If now Greek uetpaf ' boy, girl’ is connected + with Old Ind. márya- we 
have an IE base mer- originally of the male, and thenoe transferred to the 
female. 

In one Zor. Pahlavi passage we have the dd zandak ‘ violent’ to sida 
Avestan matrya-. This is in Gr. Bd. 158.11-12 where in a passage dealing with 
Hm a quotation is presented from the Dën texta: gof& pat dën ku zndk pat 
dast 3 Gn ayray mart? pat sridvatak + ën zamik uta-§ drupudtth-€ pérámon kart 
&stl tak fraškart kað andar apayé that is, ‘ it is stated in the Scripture that the 
randak (was bound» * by that heroic man in the third part of this earth and 
around him a fort was built till the Fraskart when (Hom) will be needed '. 

The Gr. Bd. text has suffered some damage. TD2 has zndk with capped d. 
DH is missing. The.Ind. Bd. has Püzand zanda. The older manuscript TD 
reading is hidden behind sínda, which will mean syndk for *zendak if not an 
error for sndk.* The passage of Dén has been taken out of ita context and ill 
adjusted in the Bundahión. It PISA aede of Hóm and hence has been 
brought in here. 

Tho rderunt passage of Din is found in Yasna 111, in the third part of 
the Him ya&t : 

má bos haoms. bandayi 

yaba matrim bandayat 

yim trim frawrasyanom 

maseme Orisve awhd como 

pairis.z*aztem ayawhahe 
For this the Pahlavi gloss * offers: ku mà id hom bandát ésgon-al mar bast tür 
EE IEC ie DAE qnm PL DE RIRO DA ON RANSOM ATOM qu 
*asenén,? 

Thus tho mar is here the tandak. Aue werd duin a exo Porter Ri 
zandak needs a fuller note than has been offered earlier.® : 

It is necessary here to distinguish three different words. An Old Iranian 
zand- appears in the Avestan word zanda-. This Avestan zanda- occurs in 
connexion with ydiumani- ‘sorcerer’ in three passages: 

Yasna 61.3 hamistayačča niberotayaóa, randąmča yatumatgmés ‘to repulse 

and to remove the zanda- and the yütumant- sorcerers’ ; 

Vid. 18.55 ya0a zanda yitumanta merendiia ga&0d ašahe ‘as zonda- (and) 

ydtumant- sorcerers would destroy the living ones of Arta (truth) ' ; 

Frahang T oim 20 sinda . yàtumenta, zand yatük. 

1 Pokorny, IEW, 738. 

* Pisand, ed. Antia, p. 4, pa dast, 

* That is, Him. 

* The word bast is omitted after zdb; it is found after mar in the gloss corresponding in 
Yama 11.7 below. 

5 Anklesaria, Zand-ahisth, p. 106, oap. 24.22, rendered ' is living ', as i tvandol, in an attempt 
to fit the text to the context. 

‘J. M. Unvala, Neryosangh's Sonakrit version of the Hom yak, p. 02 ff. 

T sy'n is written for SOE rege Nu 

* B80AS, xx, 1957, 47. 


- 
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This association persists in Zor. Pahlavi in the Ménók 3 zrat, ed. Anklesaria, 
85.16-17 ut 130m kë zandikih kunzi ut 140m kë yatük bunédt ‘and 13th he who 
practises the work of a zand and 14th he who does sorcery’. The gloss to 
Vid. 18.55 has similarly pat zand yatuli. — - 

These Avestan and Pahlavi passages may well contain a dyadic phrase 
which would assure a meaning ‘a kind of sorcerer’ for zanda-. Such a transla- 
tion can be confirmed by referring to the word zand occurring m NPersian 
compounds zand-váf, zand-baf ' nightingale’, which corresponds to or comes 
from Sogdian zni- *zand- ‘ to sing’ attested in SCE 179 zntw'th ’mry’ ' singing 
bird’ (whence Turkish in Ka&yari sanduwat). The Pers. váf, baf is equivalent 
to Bog dian w p “speak ’, a maD ron Dogna te wiih remi anie Goth VORIGN 

‘ery, call’, ONorse óp ‘cry, lament’, OSlav. vab- ‘call, entice’, that is, 
IE yab-.! 

The Sogdian noun * occurs Dirghanakha-stiira 80 mt ‘song’, 42 zWiyh, 
SCH 122 mth, Vimalakiri-nérdeda-sttra TT rtyh (alluding to the 8rm'yk wy 
*Sarmik ward ' voice of the Law ’). 

By comparing Avestan zanda- and Sogd. rand-, Pers. sand-, the base zand- 
is assured for Old Iranian. The Avestan proves -nd- not -ni-. The earlier 
attempt to find a Middle Iranian word in the Avesta can now not be sustained.? 

For ‘ singing’ as incantation it is easy to point to folklore of many lands. 
Thus Euripides has Bakkhat 234 ydns érwi8ds Avdlas did x8ovós ; Latin has 
incantare, carmen ; the fhvant- ganá- ' singing choir’ of Bfhaspáti- (RV 4.50.5) 
whose singing burst (ruroja) the rocks‘; Celtic derivatives of can- ‘sing’, 
Welsh gorchan ‘incantation’, Old Irish to-ind-can- 'inoantare' *; the flute- 
playing of Ac&mas and the 2iwagau deorum ‘ ipoaldag in sabay language" 0 of 
Ossetic tales * ; Lit. žavétí ‘to enchant’, Old Ind. Advate ‘ call’ and Avestan 
zatatis ‘ call, curse’ 

The second word zandtk is used of sectaries whom the Zoroastrians oon- 
demned and in ita Arabio form sindiq was a term of religious abuse in the mouths 
of Muslims. If the Avestan zanda-, gloased by Pablavi zandik, was developed 
from ‘sorcerer’ to 'sectary ' this zanda- oould be at the base. But an Old 
Iranian zanti- ‘knowledge’ would equally give Mid. Iran. zand and if zandsk 
meant ‘ gnostic’ this would most likely be the source of the name." 

The third Pahlavi word znd, endk *zand, *zandak, Pazand zanda, anda, 
NPers. zand, randah means ‘ violent’. The zandah pil ‘ the violent elephant’ 
is explained as the pil $ mast ‘ the intoxicated elephant’ and the fil + buzurg 


2 Pokorny, IWW, 1100; W. B. Henning, BSOAS, x, 1, 1939, 104. 

* W. B. Henning, BSOAS, x, 1, 1989, 104, who corrected the reading from se-. 

2 This view was healtatingly approved in my Zoroastrion probleme, 171. 

* BSOAS, xx, 1957, 58. 

* H. Pedersen, Vergleichende Grommaith d. keltischen Sprachen, 11, 470. 

* Pamiatwd narodnogo teoróestes Osetin, v, 180-1 (Iron); Iron üddmon afáldéstàs, 1961, 1, 
270 ff. (Digoran). For zxiagó«, Pam., x, 28; Pam., v, 160. 

7 Texts on the randik are discu;sed by H. H. Behaeder, Iramishs Beiträge, 1. Earlier seo 
E. W. West, The Book of the Masswo-i-bhrad, pp. 222-8. M. Molé, Orvens, xii-x1v, 1961, 1-28. 
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‘large elephant’. If the uzvárión for the Pahl. zandak-pil is rightly explained 
by the Aramaic ZWKRWTA ! ‘ masoulipitas ' (Syriac dkrwt’) the word zandak 
might be taken as ‘male’, but even if correct, it may be only the ‘ violence’ 
of the male. Zor. Pahlavi has also zand-pil! Here in Pahlavi the z- may 
represent older z- or j-. 

In Baldéi zand in the phrase zande» naryān is rendered by ‘ fat or stout 
horse’, The word zand is given as meaning ‘ stout’ usually of cattle and horses? 
If the z- corresponds to an older Iranian J- the word will be a loan-word here. 

Earlier * the Armenian loan-word. fant, Zand ‘ violent, wanton’ has been 
cited in such phrases as Zant art ‘ pest’ and fandahot ‘ having a bad smell’. 
The Armenian š- renders a Parthian ž-, but it is possible that Z- is occasionally 
secondary. Armenian nd/ni are interchangeable and do not decide the older 
sound, 

If now, aa previously proposed we have in Zand a base gand- with palatalized 
Jand-, we can add the Balddi gandag ‘bad’. Here possibly the -nd- is evidence 
of Old Iran. -nd-, since elsewhere as in WBalddi tspantan ‘name of a shrub’ 
and Marv Bal&ti spanidnan ‘rue seeds’, NPers. sipandán, as in Bal kunt 
‘blunt’, NPers. kund, Sansk. bunjha-, the Baldti has kept older -nt-.* Sogdian 
Bud. ynt’k and Chr. yny’k are not decisive between -nd- and -nt-. Paradi ged * 
“bad ' from *gasya-, and Old Pers. gasta- have been joined with Bal. gandag. 

The base gand- used of good or bad smell should be kept distinct. The 
Avestan gainti- from *ganii- may contain gan-t- or gont-+-. If it has gant- 
it would give the variant enlargement -t- beside -d-. Elsewhere Iranian has 
Pašto yandol ‘be disgusted’, Oss. Dig. tydndun ' beamear, befoul’, Khot. 
gandnaa- ' stinking ' (from either gan- or gand-), NPers. gand ‘ stink’, Old Ind. 
gandhá-s, su-gandn-. 

Since the zandah pil as the pu $ mast shows derangement of mentality or 
disposition it may be suitable to call attention to WBalo5i gandk, EBaloci 
ganóz, rendered by Pars. divdnah, ‘ fool, idiot’ made from gan- by the suffix 
of habit -dk.’ 

It was proposed * earlier to see in Avestan agnyd- a connexion of TE ghen- 
* be wanton, exuberant’ and to see the same in the Zand, randak ' violent’. 
Cognates ocour also in Old Indian in ahamyd-, ahand-, ühanás-, and ághnya-.* 


1 Frahong i Pahlavtk, ed. H. Junker, 2nd ed., p. 24. 

3 Draxt asorik, $ 41, BSOS, 1, 4, 1028, 658. 

* M. Longworth Dames, Popular poetry of the Balockes, 44, 188; G. W. Gilbertson, English- 
Balochi dictionary, s.v. stout. 4 BSOAS, xx, 1957, 47. 

* A doubt may be felt if Bal. anke» ‘narrow ` is compared ance this seems certainly to 
correspond to NPers. tang which may have either -nk- or -wg-. Khotanese has Hamga- ' soarce’ 


and Osetio tandg ' thin '. * G. Morgenstierne, JPL, 1, 254. 
' W. Geiger, Ktymologie des Balad, p. 18, no. 99; G. W. Gilbertson, Xmgi.—Bal. dict., a.v. 
fool. * BSOAS, xx, 1957, 44 ff. 


* Yüaka's hesitant alternative connexion with ghaa- ' strike ' (working with a depleted vooabu- 
lary) 1s preferred in L. Alsdorf, Beiirdge zur Geschichis wow Vegelarismas und Ri 
ta Indien, 1061. The Zoroastrian appreciation of flesh foods is well known in the Pahlavi 
text Hwerce wi rétak-d, $$ 22, 90, including vards and giv. 
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4. tap- 


The one form tap- in Iranian has resulted from the coalescence of several 
different bases. Of tap ‘ to heat, shine’, tap- ‘ to twist, weave ’ (as in Homeric 
dans, Zor. Pahl. tapast), tap- ‘ to insert’ (Rosánt), tap- ‘ to strike’ (Zor. Pahl. 
tapah, Slav. tep-), tap- in Parthian tfr ‘ cheese ’, and with s- stap- ‘ to be violent’ 
it may be posaible to write later. Here only tap- ‘ to be flat’ is treated, with 
some overlapping with tap- ‘ to heat’. 

1. Waxi tápik ‘ forehead’ from tap- with the -ka- suffix before which from . 
-a- we find -a-, -4-, -o, --. In Waxi intervocalic -p- is maintained, thus in 
nopüs ‘grandson’, yupk ‘water’, dorapd ‘broom’, tepár ‘axe’, rezup- ‘ to 
sleep ', rip ‘ body’, repk ‘refuge’, mpes ‘comb’, šp ' night's halt’ and the 
like.! 

For this way of naming the forehead from ‘ flat surface’ reference can be 
made to IE (s)ter- ‘to extend’, familiar in Khot. tāra- ‘ forehead ’, Sogd. tr 
‘top’, Oæ. tär- in the tautologic compound D iar-néz, I tdr-nyz (with nis 
from older nara- ‘expanse’ or nazva- ‘ front’), NPers. t@rak (Waxi tarak 
* collar-bone °) ‘top of head’, térah (Waxi tér) ‘crown of head’, Germanic 
Old High Germ. stirna (from *sternya-).2 Beside this we have also Oss. D ward, 
I tar ' breast’ and Greek crépvov. 

2. Ossetio DI ?'dpdn adj. ‘ flat, level, low’ and noun ' flat part’ as in àrmy 
?apdn ‘palm of the hand’, Dig. (Pamiainiks, 0, 30.3) rma Papdndj.? The 
compound, equative, is found in nd ras: mazdn dmt apan budurta ' before us lie 
equally flat fields ' (Miller's dictionary, 1, 131). 

This ?apén ‘flat’ can be traced to an older *tapana- or *tafana-. The 
suffix -ana- is familiar also in Oss. DI fatan ‘ broad’, Avestan pabana-, Bogd. 
(P 5.32) pdn-, NPers. pahan.* Older Iranian t- is replaced m Ossetic by either 
aspirate t- (which representa also older 0- and -0-), and lees oommonly ejective 
?-.5 In Oss. T át'üng un ‘be extended’ and di'dng kinyn ‘ to extend’ we have 
?dng ‘ extended ’ from older tan- with suffix or from tang- (or Gang-) ‘ to stretch’. 
The noun I z'üng was used to mean ‘intestines’, From the same base tan- 
come also Ose. D iäna, I tan ‘ string’, Greek révov ‘ sinew’. 

The intervocalic -p- of läpän is aspirate, one of the three replacements of 
older p. Initially older p- is normally f- (hence coalescent with older f-), occa- 
sionally aspirate p‘- or ejective p’-. Medially we have usually -v- (not -4-), 
as for -b-, but -f- replacing -p- or -f- in DI dntdf ' hot, heat’, Bogd. ’ntph, Waxi 
andav ; DI kaf ' fish’, Sogd. kp-, Khot. kava- ; D zafa, I zàf ' pus’, Avestan 
kafa- ‘foam’, Khot. khava-, Yidya zof, Waxi vif. In D robds, I rübàás, ride 
‘fox’ both b- and -v- occur. Note also D nàffà ‘ navel’, Avestan nàfa-, nabà-, 


1 Q. Morgenstierne, IIFL, 1, 545, 462. 

* Pokorny, LEW, 1080. Sogdian in P 5.57; Dhytaa 214 yry tr ' top of mountain’; Dhyana 
48, 383, 387, 402. 

* Cited earlier H0 A58, IX, 8, 1958, 689. Khot. ninärra- ' inner part of hand ' in KT, rv, 112. 

* Other connected words are quoted T'PS, 1901, 184 f. 

* Provisionally BSOAS, xxr, 8, 1958, 588-0 ; xxu, 1, 1060, 27. 
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Bogd. n'B, Khot. gen. sing. neha from *näha-. In I K'ápp ‘hill’ one could see 
& cognate of Old Pers. kaufa-. 

In form Oss. DI gdpdn ‘heap, drift’ as in mity gapan ‘snow-drift’ is 
similar to #@pdn. The connexions are not settled. It could represent *gafana- 
with Buyni yäfo, Munjani yafs ‘fat’, Waxi yaf ‘much’ (but Bogdian has 
yrB with -r-),! or derive from gaf- (from gabh-) ‘deep’, as, with J-, in Avestan 
Jafra-. 

3. Oss. D #affa ‘blade, leaf, broad point of whip’ can be compared with 
naffa ‘ navel’ and hence come from *tàfa-, from older *tpa- (or *táfa-, *tabha-). 
Oss. tdudg ?affa is ' sour leaf’ for ‘sorrel’. A similar way of naming a leaf is 
found in Mongol nab- in nabtaji- (j = 4) ‘ be flat’ and nabés ‘leaf’. 

4. Ose. I tabagk is ‘ fallen in, flat’, nyttabagh kodioj ‘ they made flat, pressed 
together’. For -gk note also ssllágk ‘a turning ', I gagk, D tgaka ‘sign’. Here 
as in robas, rübás ‘ fox ' -b- has resulted. Of similar form is sabigk ‘ flat, smooth ’.* 
Kasaev's dictionary has tdbdkk kämyn ' stimat’, spljuddivat’ ’. 

5. A ‘flat’ surface may explain the name for ‘ seal’ in Sogdian Man. Chr. 
tp- both verb and noun, as Man. tpw tph ' he sealed with a seal’; oblique 
tpw, Üpy, verbal tpnt.? ; 

6. A ‘flat’ surface explains also the Armenian loan-word tapak ‘ small 
shield ’, dowSionn in the passage 1 Makk. iv, 57 oski psakok‘ eu oskuovk' tapakók' 
‘with golden crowns and golden shields’, rendering oreddvots xpvoois xal 
aomblorass Á 

7. The Armenian participle tapakeal occurs only in the one passage 
(describing a soldiers dreas) ink'm Zauénm (z»atmeals eu stapakeals eu 
zžapauineals nardtdk’ aganér. The precise meaning is uncertain. M. Lauer’s 
translation runs: ‘ prächtige, farbige mit Geweben garnirte Kleider ’.5 

8. Armen. tap‘ (as first component tap‘a-), tap'er adj. and noun, ‘level, 
even, flat’, tap‘erakan ‘flat side of a bridge’, tap‘orak ‘flat’ (tap'arak teti 
‘ plain "), tap‘arakem ' to flatten’, as second component toucracatap‘ ‘ pasture 
land’ seem by their meaning to belong to Iranian tap- ‘be flat’. The word 
lap'a-, tap‘er, and tap‘arak occur in the OT and NT. If they are Iranian, tap‘ 
would represent *tafa-, like the Oss. Papdn.® 

9. Many Alan words have survived in Caucasian languages, some deriving 
from more recent Ossetio.' It is therefore relevant to point out in Avar of 
Daghestan the base tep- in t'epize ‘ be flat’, t'eparab ‘ flattened out’, causat. 
P,Cepiz-abize. I note too in Batabi tap, plural tapm ‘ravine’, a feature which 

1 NTS, 1, 1928, 55 ; IIFL, m, 212. For DI g- from g- we have also D gasd, I gås ‘ reed’, 
Khot. 9oy^a-. 

3 Pamiainiki, v, 217, Iron t'åpän sdbdgh andnyv. 

? W. B. Henning, BSOAS, x1, 8, 1945, 478 ; id., Sogdica, 01, 62, 04 ; E. Benveniste, J A, oox, 

1l : 
: 4 Hobechsiatn, AG, 252, uuneoemarily doubted the word. 
* P'austos Biuxandao'i, ed. 1014, p. 382; M. Lauer, translation, p. 211. 
* No solutaon in Adjarian, Arm. siym. Wwrzeloórterbuch. 


7 Above, p. 77. For Alans in the Caucasus see also V. Minorsky, A history of Sharvan 
and Darband, 107, with references. 
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may be named from ‘ flatness, openness '.! The -e- may be taken to represent 
older -d-, which is found occasionally in Ossetic as in tefsey below, this page. 

10. From tap- ‘ flat’ is derived & group of widespread words Serene 
‘table, tray, plate, dish, jar’. : 

The Oss. t'apdndg ' voesel' in susgdddj täpänäg ‘a vessel made of lime- 
wood’, and ?apdn-byn ‘a copper beer kettle with flat bottom ' indicate how 
this meaning could be used to name a vessel or kettle. 

Direct from tap-'&re the following : Bogd. Chr. rwyny tpy ' jar of oil’ from 
*tapaka-*; Georg. Pap’ ok, tabak’ + ‘a great tray or plate of wood, didi 
zon’a an lank'ami zwa'?; fam-i’abak’-+ ‘large wooden cup’; ?abak’oba 

* presentation of bread on trays’; Svanetian tabag ‘tablet; Syriac bq- 
‘patina, lanx ' with Arab. fabaq ‘ dish ’, plurals ajbàg, fibàg, atbigah. 
Ossetio has täbäy ‘ plate’ and ‘drum’.* From Arab-Persian came Turk. 


` tabag.* Pašto tabaī ‘iron dish for baking cakes’ has the -b- of a loan-word ; 


tabara ‘ slate, slab of stone’ might be a loan-word from a meaning ' flat '." 

Of uncertain connexion is Armen. tapan, -ao‘ ‘large box, trough, coffin, 
tomb’, tapanak ‘box’, tapanim ‘to be buried’, whence Udi ?’ap’an ‘belly’ 
in the Niž dialect. Sogd. Man. tpn’ (or tp'n) has been associated with Syriac 
dipha” bier’, dupna 'ooffin'.* A bor with flat sides might well belong to 
tap- ‘flat’. Bud. Skt. tapana- is ‘box’ or ‘ basket’. 

Early NPersian has thwk *tabók ‘ platter’ with -k as in *makok attested 
in Armenian loan-word makoyk ‘boat’ and Zor. Pahl. takók rendering Avestan 
gaodana- ' milk pail’, Armen. t'akoyk.* A Mid. Pers. tpwwg has been tentatively 

1. From an Iranian tap- with -s- suffix we find Oss. D tefseg ‘ plate’, and 
in Qabardei remmy, in which the -eg is an occasional variant to the ending 
tg. Georg. t'ep'ži ‘dish, oup’ is traced by Čubinov to Persian, where the 
dictionaries offer tabhi, tabs ‘ dish with rim of gold, silver, or brass’. Turkish 
has tdpsi, täbsi ' plate, small dish’, also t4p&i, tàpii.!! These forms permit a 
starting-point *tafšaka-, of which Oseetio and Qabardei have kept the -ak- 
mi bac dr EE E ne ee and -ï (as, for 
instance, in Sogdian). 


1 Ju. D. Deleriov, Batebijabij jaryk, p. 870. ` 

3 O. Hansen, Berliner sogdische Texte, 11, 0.51. 

* D. Üubinov, K'artu-rwruli lek'nk'oni; R. Mockelain, Goorgisch-dswtaches Wörterbuch. 

* O. Wardrop, JRAS, 1911, 2, 628; G. Deeters, Caucasica, Fasc. 4, 1927, 40; R. Bleich- 
stolner, Dis Indogermansn- und Germanenfrage, 1030, 473. 

* Loan-word, GIP, 1, Anhang, 0; Siäjy cármdarag, 1466, 1407 for Georg. i'abak'-5; for 
‘ dram ’ ibid., 1414. 

* Eastern Turkish, Caucasian Balkar; also in Qabardei. 

* G. Morgenstierne, XV P, 80. 

* W. B. Hennmg, BSOAS, x1, 8, 1045, 479; K. Bouda, ZDMG, xam, 1, 1089, 66. 

* Asadrs lexicon, ed. Teheran, 108: tabag-é biÁod; Henning, Sogdeca, 47-8. For the 
bese mak- note that Tocharian B, Kuci, has mak-, mab- ‘to ron’. 

1* Kabardinako-Rusakij slovar’, 1057, s.v. 

71i W. Radlov, Opyi slovarja tjurskis narečij : Ulgur, Geyatal, Osmanli, and other dialects. 
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f 
12. The flat surface of a mirror may be assumed to have received ita name / 
in Tocharian A and B from a base tap- ‘ flat’ which may be either indigenous . | 
Tocharian or of Iranian origin (similarly Sogd. yat- in py’t- can stand beside — 
Toch. yat- ‘adorn’ independently). Here we have A tapak, B tapáks ‘ mirror’. 
In A 212 b 6 tápakyis änt is “ the surface of the mirror’, Kuci has 78 b 6 kaftan- - 
tsdssas tapdkine rami ‘like a mirror of káncana gold ’.1 ` 
18. The evidence has so far been of later date. It seams, however, that the 4 
recognition of a base tap- ‘ flat’ offers aid to explain one Avestan passage. In d 
Yašt 19.82 in the story of Frisyak’s attempt to seize the kavaém zearenó, the — . 
kaydn farr, we read : 
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pairi yaXé hapta kariogn 

masryó apatat frawrase 

150 x°arend zara bušträi 

à tat z*arenó frazgadata 

avs vayan vildpem 
An earlier verse 56 dealt with a similar case : l 

G tat x*arand frazgadata 

tat s'arm apataéat 

tat z*arznó apahsBbat 4 
the farr fled into an apay£Zára- ‘ outlet, bay’ of the sea Vouru.kaia, 

In verse 82 the farr fled ( fra-zgaó- *) to the vaygn vitdpem. The variants in 
the Avestan passage show embarrassment of scribes or reciters: F 1 avi.vayan, / 
J 10 avaévyan, D avaewygn. For the vttapom of J 10 occur also E 1 otapom ' 
and D vi.taspom.* The avi for older aibi, anoi, and later aot is known. The . 
word vay- : vi- ‘ bird’ corresponds to Old Ind. váy- : vi-, Lat. avis. The gen. ` 
plur. is well attested in Vid. 2.8 vaygm and in the Yašts beside the nom. plur. : 
vayo.4 Interchange of -qn and -qm (and older -9mg) is known in the loc. ging. ' 
of an -an stem. From rüman- we find Yasna 48.1] rémqm and Yasna 53.8 
ramqméa. Here we can take vayqn as equivalent to vaygm gen. plur. ‘ of the 
birds’. The refuge of the farr is thus the vitépa- of the birds. This would give "f. 
a meaning “level space all around '.* The bird Ğamröš also dwells pat sar 3 Ef .' 

‘ on the top of the mountain *.* 

As always earlier attempts have been made to explain the text. 

J. Darmesteter, ZA, 0, 637, thought of NPers. guzáf ' copiosus’ and rendered 


1 A mirror is named by an adjective also in Turkish, but here by the sense ‘round’: Ouva’ 
iógór ‘mirror’, whence Hung. twkór, Krim Tatar togérak ‘ round, round disk’. 

* The verb agad- is now known in Khot. -ysgad-, E 0.101 haysgasta-, E 6.87 vaysgasio-, later _ 
P 2787.175, KT, 1, 108 bivaina vaiysgasta ‘descended from his horse’; Sogd. Bud. fsy*-, V 
"wey (E. Benveniste, JA, oaxum, 3, 1955, 338), Chr. (Ibid., 815) 'zgd-, mzgd ‘he mounted’, |. 
Man. ‘wiynd ‘to dismount’ (Henning, BBB, p. 60), and Pakto syalom, sytetel ‘run, flee’, gm 
Bangli si3- ‘ flow (IIFL, rr, 811), Par&5I usg- : wagt ‘descend ' (IFL, 1, 288). | 

* IL Reichelt, Avesta reader, 85, has coygm which oocurs in the Nigkyikn 1.1 beside voygn, | 

4 On Avestan aén, W. B. Henning, Asiatica: Festschrift F. Weller, 280 ff., and E. Benveniste, 
Fesigabs fur H. Lommel, 10. 

! Below, p. 87, the Atharvaveda passage is ated where also birds are oonoerned. s 

* Qr. Bd. 158.106. ' 
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‘empty, immense’, A. V. W. Jackson, J.408, xx, 1899, 56, has ' out of reach ' 
as if oita- ‘ gone’ and ap- ' attain’. There is no help in AIW nor in H. Lommel, 
Die Yasht’s. V. Pisani! utilized Nigāyišn 1.1 to interpret Yast 19.82, and 
adopted F. Spiegel’s ‘ waterless’, and the same is in Hertel's ‘ wasserloa '. 
The Ya&t will be primary.* In the Nigayiin the vaygn and eaygm was 
assumed to contain vayu- or vaya-, then the vtidpem was replaced by 


- dareyá.z*abütem which yielded a known phrase, surviving later in Gr. Bd. 11.8 


vay + dérang-xvaty. 

14. Since Slavonio is often close to Iranian it may next be adduced. For 
‘level’ and ‘plain’ Slavonic has a base step-. Thus Old Russ. stepi ‘low 
region’ and Russ. steps fem., ‘steppe, vast treeless plain ’.* From Iranian 
tap- and Slay. step- we get an IE (s)tep- ‘to be flat, level, low’. The s- 
mobile is well attested.‘ Note (sMer- ‘stretch’ quoted above in Khot, tāra- 
‘forehead’ and Germ. s&rna; Old Indian has both stáy- and téy- ‘steal’, 
Avestan tdyu-, Bogd. t'y, tyh, t'y wry, and Hittite tay- in tatezes ' he steals’. 
Greek has both réyos and oréyos. 

15. Adkun Nüristáni has towela ‘not steep, flat’, Waigeli tawere ‘low’, 
Dameli thawara ‘ low, short’, where -w- has replaced -p-. In Dameli the initial 
th- may indicate older *taphara- as phon ' road’ has come from panth-.§ 

16. This IE (s)tep- ‘ be level’ is to be seen in an isolated word in the Rigveda 
and Atharvaveda: Rv vistdp- fem., and vgfapd- neut., carried down through 
the Vedic texts to the later language. In the Rigveda otgfdp- occum with 
vdrgman- ‘top’ used of Arbuda (8.32.8), the demon crushed by Indra. It 
is used of the higher surface of the sea in 8.97.5 samudrdsyaddhs vigidps and 
8.34.18 samudrdsya.ddhs vistdpah. It occurs with sdnu ‘ridge’ in 10.123.2 
sindv dd viştápi. It is used of bradhnd- in 8.69.7 and 9.113.10 bradhnásya 
vigidpam ' the etgláp- of the sun (or sky)’. Three are named in 8.91.5 tmdns 


trim vigidpa.s 


The Atharvaveda knows the vigtép of the ndka- (11.1.7) trdhod 
nákasya.-ád/ roha vistápam. 

In AV 18.4.4 we have the birds: 

tráyah suparnd tiparasya mayü 
nÁkasyo prsthé ádhi vigiápi éritáh 
Here the Paippalàda text has visjapas. Whitney and Lanman render ' at the 
back of the firmament at the summit (1) '. 
The vrddhi adjective vatgtapá- is in the phrase 9.27.4 trín catsjapán. 

1 Rendiconti, Ishivto Lombardo di Soienes e Letters, xxvii, 1044-65, 08-0. 

! Beoondary use in the Nigkyikn, see K. Geldner, GIP, r1, 8. 

5 M, Vasmer, RAW, nr, 11. 

* It may derive from an interchangeable fourfold initial which gave with p the forms p, sp, 
ph, sph. According to F. Edgerton, Language, LXIV, 4, 1958, 445-58, the +- mobile waa due to 
juncture changes. 

3 NTS, n, 1929, 202, 268; NTS, vn, 1934, 109; NTS, xu, 1942, 193, 128. 

* For these passages K. Geldner, Übersetmuwg, has ‘Hohe’, 'Soheitelpunkt', ‘Sonne’, 
* Hhhepunkt des Bonnes ' ; L. Renon, ' le domaine du fave soleil’; and ' diese drei Flachen ' ; 


Renon, ‘ ood trois surfaces ", 
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Some oonoept of the meaning was later retained but it was generalized in 
the commentaries. Sayana has svargaloke, sthanam, sthandm, sahasthdnam. 
An etymology is indicated in 9.12.6 eigtaps visjabdhe stháne, as usual from the 
depleted vocabulary. Skandasvamin 1.46.3 has vigjap t divo "bhidhánam 

‘visiap is an epithet of the sky’. Madhava’s Rgvedavyakhya has vigtapo 
vistabhnas bhūtäni with the same suggested connexion with stambh-. He has 
added vistab rdirth, vigfabhanaya so that he rendered vigfdp- by ‘night’. 
Madhava’s Rgarthadipika 1.46.3 has similarly rārā apararatre vigfap rütrir 
vigjambhandt. 

The Natghanfuka and Nirukta render by ‘sun, sky '. In the later language 
the Amarakoga offers jagat, bhuvana, loka, which is too vague. 

Recent work is contained in O. C. Uhlenbeck, Kurrgefasstes aymologtsches 
Wörterbuch der altindischen Sprache, who found it ‘unklar’; H. Grassmann, 
Worterbuch zum Rig-veda, connected stambh- ; in Monier-Williams's dictionary 
it is under vigfambh-; with no connexions in the Petersburg Wörterbuch and 
K. Geldner, Glossar. 

17. The base tap- ‘to burn, make hot, bale’ tends to overlap from the 
fact that a flat stone could serve as a cooking place. The derivative *tépaka- 
is ‘baking place or cooking place’. Thus Zor. Pahl. té@pak ooours in Artay 
Viraz nàmak 94.1 apar tāpak 3 garm ‘ above the hot tépak’. The Armenian 
loan-word tapak renders Greek ri#yavov ‘ frymg-pan’, tapakem ‘to roast’. 
Balb t'afay is ‘oven’; Arabic has fabag, NPers. tabah, távah, whenoe Sangléti 
tavé ‘ griddle’, The word is a loan-word in Oss. D tabas, I t'apa, teba, taba, 
teba ‘frying-pan’ and Georg. ?ap‘ak’4, ?ap‘a ‘ frying-pan’: 

That a baking place may be a flat surface we know from such a series as 
Old Iran. *sdéa- ‘ smooth ' in Waxi sdi ‘ slate, baking-pan ’, Yidya sii ' slate’, 
Buyni sdd, Sangl&Si .usid ‘baking-pan’.* Hence will have come the point 
of contact, 

18. Since the later Iranian’ dialects are attested from a period long after 
the Turks had descended from the north of Asia some words of superficially 
similar sound have been noticed and at times claimed as Turkish. Thus Ossetio 
sosdg ‘ silent’, s08 känun ‘ to make hoarse’, which should be traced to the same 
source as Khot. saus- in Siddhasara 121 v 3 bijagas pasaugde’ ‘ his voice becomes 
soundless’ ; in the Jtvaka~pustaka 61 r 1 ca garsa pasaugde and 78 v 4 ou bijaga 
pasugdi, Sansk. vatsvarya- ‘ voioelesenesa ', was compared with Turk. susmag 
‘be silent’ by way of Axerbaijani Turk. sus ‘ stillness '.* One could similarly 
think (unjustifiably) of joining Mongol erke, Turk ark ' force’ with Bogd. 'rk 
*ark ‘labour’. Turkish has many Iranian loan-words, which indeed have often 
been noticed.‘ 

A prima facie resemblance of an Iranian and Turkish word does not prove 


1 Hhbachmann, AG, $52. 

* G. Morgenstaerne, JPL, 11, 246. 

7 Vs. Miller, ‘ Die Sprache der Ometen’, GIP, 1, Anhang, 9. 
1 Recently see E. Benveniste, J.A, 0CXXxv1, 2, 1048, 183 ff. 
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original identity. Hence the Turk. tapan ' sole of the foot’, as adj. ‘ smooth, 
flat’, and ' flat land, threshing floor’ need not be introduced into the problem 
of Oseetio t'dpdn ‘flat’. Nor would one wish to connect Iranian tap- ' flat’ 
with the Mongol tab- in Mongol taugas ‘ the flat side of a knucklebone’ and 
Kazakh taua.! 

When, however, we find in Armenian tap'em ‘to harrow’ and tap‘an ‘a 
harrow ', and only in Osmanli Turkish the taban ‘a harrow’ it is likely that 
the Turkish is the borrower. 


5. Bupplete 


The attempt to penetrate to the earlier period of Arya (Indo-Iranian) 
community is fraught with imperfections and some infelictties, yet progress 
is achieved as new data are examined. Here are certain clarifications of earlier 
proposals, 

1. In quoting Darga məšť 3 it was poesible to cite only one reference. 
Recent acquisition of the Russko-Darginskij slovar’, 1950, makes it possible 
to quote further cases. The word manrri mag in the dictionary occurs in the 
rendering of Russ. nezavidmyj ‘ unenviable’ which is translated by vasst ‘ bad ° 
and by mdait’-hebarist (x printed for zi), that is, ' not causing mast’. Here 
the word means ‘ annoyance’. The Russ. kantéP ‘long drawn out proceedings ’ 
is rendered by patda-agarteb zamana berk'ni ‘ profitless expenditure of time’ 
and by mäšť -baresli du«l zamana berk'n4 ‘ irritatingly long proceedings’. In 
the Dargala poszijala antologija, p. 207, the word mäšť -masrid means ' do not 
cause mast’, irritation ’. 

Note that Darga has & in b-4tast ‘small’, st in loan-words usta, plural 
using (Persian ustad) ‘master’, and bjust (Russian) ‘bust’, and št in ištah 
‘love’, takes ‘lover’, and mudtuk ‘pipe’. Distinction between sí and št 
was thus possible. The # of maš? seems thus genuine support for *mašta- 
as the source of Oss. DI mast ‘ anger’. 

2. In connexion with Avestan ara- in BSOAS, xxiv, 3, 1961, 473 ff, it 
should be noticed that Sogd. ryk (VJ 1097) ‘ wicked ° has been compared with 
Old Pers. artka-, Sanak. altka-.2 Two words from Khotanese (where A- is often 
secondary) should also be listed here although not certainly from the same 
source. Khot. halą khaugfa ‘ thoroughly agitated’ and hala khausa’fg ‘ to be 
thoroughly shaken’ have hala in & context which would suit a meaning 
‘wildly’. The second word is Khot. elai ‘stammerer’ rendering Sansk. 
gadgada- and Tib. dig-pa.* This elaa- could be traced back to *dlya-ka-. 


1 N. Poppe, Vergleichends Grammatik der aliaischen Sprachen, 1, 13. 
* BSOAS, xxm, 1, 1960, 30, sapplementing an earlier artlole in BSO.AS, xx, 8, 1958, 625-6. 
* W. B. Henning, Sogdica, 4. 
4 Hedin 28.22 and Siddhasära 153 v 5, quoted in KT, rv, 182. 
* Siddkashra 126 v 3. 
* In PH M A, Ht. 7, 1901, 188, W. Wust would maintain a connexion of álakaw and Ossetio 
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8. In writing of Avestan arzah- the passage in Yast 10.07 always needs a 
reference. Here Mira comes from argah-. If this is an early tradition we 
have an interesting contact with the well-known Vedio cosmological speculation 
about the return journey of the sun after sunset to ita starting point m the 
east.1 In this return the sun is prank- yant- ‘ eastwards travelling’ in contrast 
to his journey pratyank- yani- westwards ' during the day. This would associate 
Miéra as olosely with the sun as he is associated in verse 13 when he accom- 
panies the sun over the mountains, In the Buddhist Maitreya text, however, 
it is due to a pratihdrya ‘ miracle’ of Maitreya that the sun goes towards its 
rising and again towards its setting: Agni (Tocharian A) 259 a 2 ywls kom 
parkdntac, ydg skara kom wmant. 

4. An addition to the forms to be derived from tæt- ‘to watch over’ cited 
in the discussion earlier * should be noted here from Plutarch’s ' Alexander’, 
§ xxx, the @aAapnrdAos ‘ chamberlam’ called Tefpews. If this name is the title 
rather than a personal name the tira- of Avestan trd.naka wa- and of the ancient 
names Tiridates and others will be the same word, and &ra- with a further 
suffix will mean ‘overseer’. It should be added that I had separated tas- 
‘to watch ' completely from dat- ‘ to see ’.? 

b. The base par-* can be recognized also in an Avestan word in Vid. 8 
which treats of places where fire is used. Here we have 86 yo atram aonyat 
hata paró.berslyat dastim. gatim avi ava.baraxis . . . “he who conveys fire to ita 
rightful place from the aonya- fire-place which roasts the food ...’. Here para- 
‘food’ corresponds to the para- attested im Khot. aé-pora- ‘horse fodder, 
lucerne’. In bərəf- we have to see the familiar word for ‘roast, fry, bake’ 
(not as in the Pahlavi commentary barg- ‘to honour, desire °). Of this base 
we know Khot. brrijs- in Stddhasdra 192 v 2 brryjs-, 146 r 2 aysbrijs- from 
*uz-braig-, 151 v 4 eysbrrijs-, 147 r 4, 147 v 3 webryys-, in each case rendermg 
Tib. brhos. The connected words are Bali brejag, brifag, brétka, brihta ‘ bake, 
roast’, Turfan Pers. bryz- ‘roast’, bryen ‘oven’, NPer. biriian, baréan, 
bar&jan ‘oven’, Zor. Pahl. brifian, Khowar loan-word vrenjēik ‘ fry ',5 Old Ind. 
bhrijáti (from the Veda onwards), bArstá-, bardsfra-. From the Lettish evidence 
there were three forms of this word : bhreg-, bhreig-, and bAreng-.® 

In addition to Sogdian p'ri in Dhuta 266, two other passages conta p'r- 
*par- ‘to nourish’. In SCE 106 is rty ywny ZKZY myfn w'td’rty p'rt ‘and he 
who nourishes the living beings’. VJ 1109 reads riy Bn rity ‘kw nor my 
prm "yw ZY p'r'w ‘and you, children, up to the present day I have reared 
and nourished’. This is based on a Buddhist cliché, of. Divywivadana 3.14-15 


1 E. Sieg, Der Nackwoeg der Sonne nach der vedischen Anschawung, p. 8. 

a Awnali Tat. Univ. Orient. Napoli, Sex. Ling., 1, 2, 1950, 113 ff. 

* Perhaps too concisely since I see that the view I was setting aside is attributed to me in 
Indo-Iranian Journal, v, 8, 1062, 219-20, in W. Eilers’s interesting paper ' Iranisches Lehngut 
im arabischen Lexikon '. 

* TPS, 1900, 82 f. 

* BSOS, viu, 2-8, 1938, 604. 

* J. Endxelin, Lettische Gromenatth, $ 576. 
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unniyate vardhyate and ibid., 16-17 vardAyate . . . yada mahàün samwritah. 
Khotanese has P 2958, 42 (KBT, 41) husá parbutid ' was reared and grew up’. 
Sogdian "ww will contain the base vază- ‘to grow’, Khot. hugs-. 

Further to Avestan parendt-, pardndi- one should recall Yasna 13.1 yongnam 
ratim ... pardndim ‘the chiefest of females . . . Paróndi-' and the Pahlavi 
gloss to Afrinakin 3.4 siryö mayd parendis which reads kē-šān andar än matakin 
mayakin dn-ié 3 paéran<d>tom. In both cases the close association of párendi- 
with nurture by women is stressed. 

In the same way the predominant nutritional function of the ptramdhs- 
can be seen in the AéSvamedha list! where the essential function of each class 
is emphasized: dédhri dhenür oddhad ’nadedn atih sdpith páramdhér yógà 
jumá rathesthdh ‘cow the milker, ox the draught animal, team of horses 
the swift, woman the nurturer, charioteer the victorious’. 

Recall also for páruga- the fem. purust- in RV 7.2.2 (to Parjánya- ): 


yó is dgadhindim gáväm krnoty árvatàm 
yah purusindm 
that is, ‘he, Parjányn-, it is odd creates the germ of planta, of cows, of swift 
(steeds), of nourishing (women). Bàyapa glosses by ndrinám. 

The word pürisa- ‘a filling’ as in building a wall derives from par- ' to 
fill’. It can be analysed into the base with suffix -is-, hence IE plots. 
Similarly púruşa- is best thought of as containing IE pre-us-ó- with suffix 
-ue8- : -u8- from which with shifted accent we have pürusa-. The long -ü- of 
püruga- will be secondary. The short vowel in the syllable -us- is similar to 
the short vowel in -ts- of RV tavigd- ‘strong’ from *t*us+8-d-. The Khot. aruga’-* - 
* medicinal herb ’, later aruvd’- has similarly the suffix -uš- from -ues- : -us-. 

6. The name of the father of Ac&im&z? is given also in Digoron Uasiji furt 
mink’sj doämäz.* The spelling Uasim occurs twice on the next page. A dialectal 
Digoron has Ua5 furt mingi Acamas.* For the variation c: one is reminded 
of the regular Darga z where Lakk has cc as in mez ‘ tongue ', Lakk mecc.* 

The phrase containing udcd roxedj occurs complete in Iron ddamon sfaldistad, 
1961, 1, 273. 

For the word uác ‘ news’ note the phrase fyduac rdyynyl ‘ to tell bad news’ 
and ciny udcta ‘joyful news ’.” 

On p. 78 read kusina and küsi! with aspirate k‘, not ejective k’, but on 
p. 74 stands the word D k’os and I k’us correctly with the ejective. 


1 The list occurs several times, as in Matirdyoniya samMid 8.12.0, ed. L. von Schroder, rr, 
p. 162. Recently quoted by F.B. J. Kuiper in the Indo-Iranian Journal, 1v, 4, 1000, $65. 
* Cited in TPS, 1960, p. 70, n. 2; tho text isin KAotanese texts, v, now in the hands of the 


* TPS, 1060, 78. 

5 Pomiataiki, v, 180. 

5 Iron Oddmon afdidistad, 1961, 1, 288. i 

* Jamyki Dagestana (Akademija Nauk, Dagestan bese), 1048, 119. 
7 SiAjy cårmdärdg 818 and 1856. 

* TPS, 1060. 


VRTII IN THE DASARÜPAKAVIDHANADHYAYA OF THE 
ABHINAVABHARAT]: A STUDY IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE TEXT OF THE NATYASASTRA 
By J. C. WaragT 


translation,’ included in this study, of the passages concerning vrtti 

in the eighteenth chapter of Abhinavagupta’s commentary on the 
Natyasastra has been used as the starting-point for an attempt to determine 
the manner in which one small portion of the text and commentary reached 
their present confused state. Abhinava’s commentary contains two fairly well 
defined classes of subject matter: firstly, discussions on topics of interest and 
controversy, conducted in lucid literary Sanskrit, such as that concerning the 
vytti involved when a character in a play is lying unconscious ; secondly, 
the actual gloss on the text consisting of a traditional commentary, merely 
refurbished by Abhinava as it had been by his predecessors in turn, incon- 
sistent and corrupt, but offering numerous clues for the unravelling of its 
complex history. Much of the argumentation is necessarily conjectural, but it 
seems likely that other sections of the commentary will prove to contain similar 
embalmed evidence of earlier states of text and oommentary, which will 
confirm or modify the conclusions here reached. At any rate it is clear that any 
attempt to translate text or commentary must go hand in hand with a strati- 
graphical analysis of the Ndpysdasira text. The obstacles are well known. 
The text of Abhinava’s commentary is occasionally corrupt, and frequently 
obscure; the text of the Ndfyssdsira as known to Abhmava has been well, 
but not perfectly, restored in the Baroda edition; the original text of the 
N4afyaéastra remains to be pieced together. In a preface to the second edition 
of the Baroda Nüjya£astra, K. 8. Ramaswami Sastri opposes M. Ramakrishna 
Kavi’s contention that the manuscripts are to be divided into two separate 
groups or recensions, on the grounds that while ‘ it is quite possible for different 
recensions to exist in epic works . . . there is no likelihood of such reoensions in 
the case of the works of Saatraic inportan '3 I seek to show that the portions 
here examined of the Dasarüpakavidhāänädhyäya may be considered to reat on & 
single arohetype,! and that the alterations found in the manusoripta can be 
accounted for by assuming a continual process of readjustment of the text 
to bring it into lme with the vagaries of the various commentators, coupled 

1 Some shorter passages aro discussed sufficiently fully to obviate translation. The translation 
is intended throughout merely aa a literal gloas on the Sanskrit. 

2 The variety of readings are attributed by him to ' soribal errors, additions and interpolations 
in different manuscripta, but these oan be easily detected and eliminated by oritioally checking 
and collating the text’. It is thus astonishing that he accords (op. cit., pp. 80 fF.) high praise 
to D. Subba Rao’s retrograde step (J. Or. Inst. Baroda, xt, 2, 1982, and appendix 6 in the second 
edition of the Baroda Watyaitetra, vol. i, 1956) in forcing a translation from the text of the 
Mondapavidhinddhyiys as printed in the Barods edition, and accrediting this text to the author. 


? T refer bere to the text of the vulgate compilataon from which stam the manuscripts collected 
by M. R. Kavi. For evidence of an earlier recension seo below, p. 98. 
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with valiant but misguided attempts to restore sense and consistency by 
emendation. 

At the end of this article I have listed the relatively few actual scribal and 
editorial errors occurring in the relevant portions of the printed edition of the 
commentary. All references, unless otherwise stated, are to the pages of 
Nájyaáásira with the commentary of Abhinavagupta, Vol.  (Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series), Baroda, 1934, to the verses of the Nàjyaéastra as numbered therein, 
and to the lines of the commentary (excluding text). Verse numbers according 
to the Kavyamala edition are included where these differ. 


P. 407 fL. Abhimava confirms v. 4 sarvesém eva kavyindm mütrka vritayah 
smriäh, glossing ortis as ces{a, and adding vrttyangany apt sarvakdvyesu sanis. 
He then interpreta v. 5 ert&bhedash kivyabandha bhavanté to mean that one 
rüpaka is distinguished from another according to the use of vrbti and vrttyanga, 
and v. 6f.... prakaranam . . . ndjakam eva ca sarvavrtiwwinigpannam to signify 
that n&taka and prakarapa are pürnaertivrityanga. At p. 410, L 5 f., we must 
read piirnavrtivrityangindm instead of -angübhyaám in view of the parallel 
relative clause: yathd . . .sampürnasvarasamudayarüpad grámadvayàad vibhaga- 
kolpanayá jatyaméakandm  pürmápürnádisvarabhedabhdjim prasavah, evam 
nijakaprakorandbhydm (vibhdgakalpanayd) prürnaertiertiyangünám. vritinyünã- 
näm ca rüpakabhedanám parikalpanam +‘ Just as the jàtyamáakaa, distinguished 
as pürpasvara, apürpasvara, eto., are derived from the two gramas which have all 
svaras complete by various allocations (of the latter’s constituents), so the rfipakas 
termed pürpavrbtivrbtyanga (natikà, etc.) and vrttinyfina are constituted from 
n&taka and prakarana (which have all vrttis complete, by various allocations 
of the latter’s constituents) ’. 

Abhinava’s consistent inclusion of the concept vrttyanga is clearly not an 
original idea ; the use of the term may derive from an earlier commentator’s 
attempt to explain how the samavakra can be katikiortithina (v. 9),* since 
kaidiki had come to be understood as action portraying the éyngara rasa and 
triépngara in the samavakira definition (v. 68, Kaeyamalé, v. 115) was under- 
stood as a reference to árngüra rasa (Abhinava himself agrees with others 
(p. 441, L 1) in using a different expedient to deal with the assumed difficulty, 
namely the useful concept pradhanya). In fact the word kathhivrtishina meant 
what it says, viz. ‘with no kaifiki'.* The term natyavrtti in the original 
compilation had no association with érmgàrádi but was closely linked with the 
early conception of abhinaya, which at the time of compilation comprised vào, 
anga, upànga, aharya, and involved $nier alia the angaháras, karanas, and 


1 Otherwise the presence of ca is inexplicable. To delete ca and retain -cnpdblgtin would 
destroy the parallelism of the clauses. In this sentence pilrnavritiertyangiade, used of rüpekas 
other than nktaks and prakarana (since they are said to be derived from these two), will doubtless 
refer to n&tikk, totaka, eto. Here vriisüna is used to mean apürnaeritioriiyango.. 

* See below, p. 109 f. 

* For the probable solution to the problem posed by the designation iriéragira, see below, 
p. 107. 
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oiris. Compare the Nafyasdstra-dlokakara’s definition of vrtti (oh. xx, v. 7 f£.) : 
bharatt . . . vdgbhth, angaharath . . . kasétks, valgath . . . adtvati, karanath . 
árabhafs, ‘aad the variant allodio; in the Náfakalaksanarainakosa (hereafter 
referred to as Nirk.) : ühüryom kathikyam .. . nrtyam bhavats, eto. Tho sub- 
divisions accredited to vrtti (bharati, sitvati, “arabhati, kaidiki) are reminiscent - 
of the Ndjyasdstra-dlokakara’s four ny&yss (ch. x, v. 72-3 : ‘bharata, satvata, 
vargaganya, kaidika); comparison suggests that three ethnic designations— 
bhàrata, sitvata, kaidika—have secondarily been made up to four, just as the 
ethnically designated pravrttis (ritis, eto.) received on occasion various additions 
to their number. The relevance of the dlokakara’s ny&yas to the present question 
is aæured by Udbhata’s attestation 1 of nyàya in the sense of dramatic action 
as opposed to dramatic dialogue (any&ys). It seems likely that dramatic action 
(ny&ys&) was originally classified as of three types, given ethnic names like the 
divisions of dialogue (vaidarbha, páticala, gauda); sitvata designates a people 
of the south (Monier-Williams, Skt.—HEng. dict. s.v. saivat) and bharata and 
kaidika may then represent the west and east; more probably the names are 
taken from mythology, and the theorists of anabhinayakavya have innovated 
by variously substituting more real names (cf. avanti, pafcali, udhramagadht, 
dakginatya of the Ndtyasasira, against vaidarbha, etc., elsewhere). The original 
sense of these categories is not certain. They are normally in the extant literature 
felt to convey literary styles (romantic, edifying, and epio,! or the like), but 
several facts suggest that they earlier referred to the various vyápüras involved 
in dialogue and action, dabda, artha, lakgaņā and anga, upànga, aharya. 
Firstly the term vytti applied to both sets is appropriate for these concepts 
but an improbable choice to convey ‘style’. Further, the Nafyasdstra defini- 
tions of natyavrbti give the impression of definitions of concepta related to 
sbhinaya to which notions of style have been superadded; the dislocation 
may be explained as resulting from the pseudo-etymological interpretation of 
bharate and s&tvata as v&oika and sattvika respectively, found already in our 
earliest sources (resulting in the substitution of sáttvika for asupüngika in the 
later list of abhinayas). Lastly, we may have a reflection of an earlier oon- 
notation of vaidarbhyàdi in Bana’s well known formulation, which associates 
north, west, and south with sabda, artha, and utpreksa (and east, somewhat 
incongruously, with pomposity, in accordance with the later usage). The 
Náfyasasira verse (ch. xx, v. 24, Km., v. 22) which defines vrtti as vägabhsna- 
ydimaká may then be a reminiscence of an early situation where two sets of 
vrtti, anyaya (the kavyavrttis, constituting bharati) and nyüya (the other 
n&tyavritis) were recognized,* rather than (as ib appears) a somewhat incom- 
plete statement of the subsequent position. A posaible hypothesis then is that 
bharata became associated with vacika, and sitvata generated sattvika, 
kaidika was associated (e.g. in v. 9 and the Nirk.’s source) with aharya, and 
1 Bee below, p. 115 £ 


3 Respectively kaidiki, sitvat!, Arabhat, and vaidarbha, pifiohla, gauda. 
* of. (p. 451,11. 18 £) Udbhate’s ceptaimibt aylycoriter awyityavrttir vdgrüpa discussed below. 
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arabhata was brought in to accommodate angika. Since the Nagyasásira myth 
of the invention of the vrttis, which sought to justify this equation of bhàratyadi 
with the abhinayas, is based on false etymologies (bharati, sativa, keáa, Grambaa), 
it is probable that the equation is secondary, although attested for a period 
preceding that of the extant literature on poetics, the period of the original 
Náfya£astra compilation (which can hardly be called extant) and of the source 
used by Udbhata and the Nirk. Since the alamkárs dastra is apparently an 
offshoot of the nàtya dastra, and since, in the most antiquarian text, similar 
generic terms (vrtti and pravytti) are used, it is possible that the two seta 
represent a duplication of one original dramaturgical concept, whose primary 
connotation was lost since the reality to which it referred was extinct. Possibly 
the terms bharata, satvate, keáin, paficala, ete., signifying various actors or 
various rolea, had, by the passing of vernacular entertainers from the purview 
of the courts as a result of the development of a Sanskrit classical court drama, 
become available for use aa terms for new aesthetic concepts by which these 
might acquire a semblance of sūtraic authority. 

Returning to Abhinava, we may note that on v. 8 f. he diagnoses a jfiapaka 
reference to the existence of the other rüpakas named by Kohala besides the 
ten listed by Bharata, all based on combinations and permutations of vytti 
and vrttyanga. 

The following passage * reads in the edition : 

taira ndjakaprakarane eva sarvavritipürne ws niyamah, na tu viparyayak. 
mudrürüksasasya kaisikīhinasya kptyardvanasya ca nüjakasya daréandat, 
ventsamhdre oa siteatyirabhafimdiram dréyata úti keci. 

anye tu tatrdpy avasyam vrityantarünupraveéo sts. yadi parimtavrtt- 
vyüpakateit lakgyate, apürnaertiive pi virüpakataioa: syát. 

The editor apparently, since he commences a new paragraph at anye, 
does not see in the sentence anye tu. . . the refutation of the preceding lines, 

1 "The details of the development must remain vague; & possible train of events might be 
the following : 

(1) A set of ny&yas or acting methods, termed bhiirata, strata, kaiKika (p&KfioKls, &rabhate, 
vírsegana, eto. ?), whose nature oan be dimly perceived from the Ndjyaddsira definitions of 
ny&yas and vritis. 

(3) From the misoellany of terms attested in the. Natyasdstra (oh. viii), the emergence of four- 
standard abhinayss and the appHoation to these, on the basis of fanciful etymology, of the 
nykya terms bhür&ta, eto. 

(8) The incorporation of the philosophical concept vilgvyipira, its three divisions receiving 
designations (p&fickla, eto.) parallel with or modelled on those of the abhinayas and olsssed as 
anyiyavrttls in oontradistinction to the ny&yavrtts (the three abhinayas other than bhkrau 
which now belongs with the v&gvykp&ras). 

(4) The notion of * qualities ' developed and inflicted on the nykysvrttis through the Influence 
of the Natyadistra myth of the invention of the vrttia, and on the any&yavritis aided. by tho 
tendency to interpret their designations as geographice] terms. The tendency for valdarbha to 
aseome al] qualities is presumably based as much on the inftuence of bh&rat! (which as the generio 
axylkyavrtti must receive all qualities) as on critical asseaament of the literature of the south. 

(5) Invention of the &rng&rüdi rasas, inevitably superimposed on both seta of vrtti. 

* I am indebted to Professor J. Brough for the suggested interpretation of this passage used 
in my transistion and for other valuable guidance in the presentation of this article. 
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and takes tatra . . . soarvavrtpürne as the expression of Abhinava’s view. 
(Clearly + keost cannot refer to ventsamhdre . . . dráyate alone as the editor’s 
punctuation might suggest, since Abhinava has endorsed the dictum najakam 
sarvavritivinsgpannam.) It is likely that M. R. Kavi envisages a translation 
‘here najakaprakarane eva sarvavriipürne is the rule; impossible, however, is 
the contrary view of certain authorities based on the occurrence of natakaa . . .'. 
But this besides involving a strange use of the word viporyaya, is manifestly 
forced ; citation of the opponents’ justificatory clauses while their actual 
theais is given out with the citation would be an unparalleled procedure. 
its kecit refers to the whole passage from taira to drsyate: ‘some say that the 
rule (given in v. 7) means “ only nāțaka and prakarana are complete with all 
vrttis" and that the converse “only rüpakas complete with all vrttis are 
nétake and prakarana " does not hold, for a nétaka can be found which lacks 
kaiśikī ...’. Although the curious word order and the singular number of 
ná(akasya suggest that the words kytydrdvanasys ca are interpolations, and the 
anacoluthon of the phrase venisamhdre . . . dréyate suggests the same for it, 
there is no reason to assume that Abhinava’s text has been altered ; we shall 
observe other cases where he has transmitted the confusion of the traditional 
commentary. The refutation of the objection then follows. The i after 
pürnavritikatvam (p. 411, L 1) closes the citation beginning ange tu. The state- 
ment clearly gives a view shared by Abhimava (cf. p. 452, L 9 f£) and coinciding 
with the opinion attributed to upadhyaydh (p. 441, L 1); this suggests that 
upadhydyah and anye are the same, thus casting doubt on K. C. Pandey's 
assumption (cf. Comparative aesthetics, 1, 2nd ed., 64) that upaádhyayaA refers 
specifically to Abhinava’s personal teachers Bhattatauta and Bhattendur&ja ; 
the word may well refer approvingly to any previous authors. The passage 
continues : 
sakalangapraknyiparipirnaivdd eva nàjakat prakaranatm ca pradhanam. 
tatha hi kaisaid vineyah prasiddhim anurudhyamano drsja iti saprasid- 
dhetavytte ndjake vineyah. kascit tu kim etad apürvam ùi prasiddhe vastunt 
rüpakantararm eva tu tadabhasam tat sarvam vineyo bhinavavastuvrttakautuka- 
paratanira s samutpadyavastund prakeranena viniyate. vinayas casya 
dharmárthakámesu sarvapurusarthesy apavarge’ps ca iathá bhavati, yadi 
sakalam tadupayogivyáparsrayanam. sarvavyüpárükgiptam. pilrnavritikatvam 
tt. devortiiriortyüdikam na nàtakam bhavats. rüpantaram eva tu tadabhdsam, 
tatkaiéikiwünnatve pi yatha érngáragogas tathd samavakare tathà tallaksanam 
varmayisyümah. 

In the first sentence, natakam should be read instead of nājakāt which has 
been brought in from p. 411, L 8. The next section is clearly corrupt. It appears 
to contain two parallel sentences : kaácid vineya . . . drsta sis . . . ndjake vineyah. 
kaácit tu... vineyah . . . (drsah) its . . . prakaranena viniyate. Then kasot... 
kaácst should be read instead of katéost . . . kascit, and the passage kim etat... 
tat sarvam requires emendation ; it cannot be entirely interpolated since the 
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repetition of the word vineyah shows that it must be qualified by a word or 
words occurring after kasok tu; this qualification must have been bim dad 
apürvam t5 prastddhavastu-niniipaka-aniarah (‘ which is other than descriptive 
of a historical situation smoe it strikes one as unfamiliar’) which was liable to 
be read as prasiddhaecastum ripakaniorah. This reading giving no sense, the 
passage was patched up with eva tu tadabhüsam tat sarvam taken from the 
sentence a few lines later rüpámtaram eva tu tadabhasam (the occurrence of 
ripakdnteram in the interpolation confirms one's suspicion that the more 
explicit rüpaka- should be read in the later passage also, in place of rüpa-). 
The last sentence can be translated as it stands, albeit forcedly, and there- 
fore need not have been altered amoe Abhinava. It is clearly, however, based 
on a misunderstanding of an earlier commentary, since yathà érngdrayogas 
tathá samavakáre is an odd way of expressing érngürayogo yathd samavakare, 
and yet it must be so understood if the passage is to make sense. It may be 
assumed that the earlier commentator wrote: tatkaisikivihinatve pi yatha 
Srngdrayogah samavakdre tathà tallaksane carnayisyamah ‘I shall explain when 
samavakara is defined how it is that épngara is used in samavakira even 
although it lacks kaidiki’. A misunderstanding of the yathd . . . tatha construc- 
tion has doubtless led to the emendation tallakganam as object of varnayisyamah 
and the insertion of a second tatha before samavatare. The passages cited and 
discussed I would translate as follows : 

p. 410, L 11-p. 411, L 3. ‘Some say that the rule means “ only n&taka 
and prakarapa are complete with all vrttis” and that the converse “ only 
tipakas complete with all vrttis are nataka and prakarana” does not hold, 
for a n&taka can be found which lacks kaisiki, namely Mudráráksasa and 
Kriyárüvana, and only sütvati and arabhati are found in VenisamAdra. Others 
reply: “Even so, the other vrttis must be present in a subordinate role. 
If a rfipaka is defined by the fact that it contains certain specific vrttis, then 
a work with incomplete vrtti will be a riipake other than n&teka and prakarana. 
Nataka and prakarana are the principal rfipakas because they give a complete 
representation of all bodily activities. For if one conceives an edifying subject 
which conforms with historical fact, it is treated in the nétaka which has a 
historical plot ; and if one conceives one which, since it appears quite novel, 
is not descriptive of a historical situation but relies for ita effect on the wonder- 
ment caused by a novel situation, then it is treated by the prakarana which has 
a fictitious subject; and the edification concerns all the human pre- 
occupations—dharma, artha, kama, and also apavarga—if the whole play 
is based on the activities appropriate to these preoccupations. Possession of 
complete vrtti resulta from the presence of all activities ". A play with two or 
three vrttis and so forth is not a nétaka but another rüpaka resembling a 
nataka. Even when a play lacks kaiéiki it may include árngüra, as in the 
samavaküra. We shall explain samavakara later with regard to this.’ 

The section of the commentary so far discussed has related to verses 1-9 
which, unlike the rest of the chapter, are m anugtubh metre. We may assume 
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that the vulgate compilation of the Bharatandfyasastra involved in this chapter 
a nucleus of prescriptions in arya metre with a framework and additional 
material in anugtubhs. The evidence of the Nirk. suggests that Sagaranandin 
or his source knew a descendant of an earlier recension. Passages which appear 
in the vulgate as &ryà verses may in the Nirk. take the form of (i) àry& verses 
with readings unknown to the extant manuscripts : e.g. Il. 2780 f. differing only 
in a point of detail (ndma for is) from the probable archetype of v. 45 (Km., 
v. 96); and IL 2803 ff. corresponding closely in pointa of detail with parts of 
vv. 84-8 (Km., vv. 136-40) (see below) but apparently differing in the order 
in which the material is presented (it is probable that the text preserved in 
the Nirk. has been altered in & manner approaching that of the progressive 
corruption of the vulgate, and not impossible that it derives from a text identical 
with the source of the assumed archetype of the vulgate); (ii) additional 
&nugtubh verses: e.g. IL 32 f. corresponding to v. 10 (here the vulgate arya 
has been produced almost solely by the use of verse-fillers) ; (ii) prose: e.g. 
IL 2776 f£ which might but for its incompleteness be a paraphrase of an 
arya correspondmg to v. 47 (Km., v. 98) (see below) but is more probably, 
sinoe v. 10 (its counterpart in the definition of the nétaka) was not originally 
cast in üry& form, its prose source; similarly Il. 2816 f£. may be the oom- 
mentatorial source of v. 71 (Km., v. 123) rather than a summary of the arya 
verse; in the case of ll. 2808 ff. the occurrence of prose (corresponding to 
parta of vv. 84 and 88) in association with arya and anugtubh material (agreeing 
with other parts of vv. 84-8) lends strength to the supposition that the Nirk. 
cites original commentatorial matter which in the vulgate has been swallowed 
by the arya text (in this case, however, the diversity of the manuscript readings 
in the vulgate indicates that the commentary may have entered the text at a 
time when the postulated archetype had developed into a number of separate 
recensions). lf, as seems likely or at least a working hypothesis, a single com- 
posite text of āryās and bhàgya is both the basis of the recension of ary’ verses, 
additional anustubhs, and prose used by the source of the Nirk., and also the 
source of the vulgate Dagaripakavidhanadhydya, we may then conjecture that 
this composite text represented a bhiagya on defunct natasiitras with a large 
accretion of arya karikis. This hypothesis is supported by the impression 
gained that some important information has failed to achieve arya status 
and been lost, while everything that was available to the compiler in verse 
has been preserved, however useless. We may well assume that the natasiitras 
concerned only practical information such as that contained in the Manda- 
pavidhanddhyaya, U pāngäbhinayädhyäya, eto., and were known to the compiler 
as Élokas, while the bhäşya alone developed the more theoretical aspects 
(daáarüpaskavidhana, alamkara, lakgana, guna, etc.), but had offset the lack 
of a müla text by acquiring arya and later sloka karikàs.! The Nirk. does not 


1 Previous discussions (e.g. K. M. Varma, Seven words in Bharata) start from the assumption 
that the Rasidhytya must be reckoned among the oldest material in the Nityaddetra. Rasa, 
however, is the culmination, scarcely the starting-point of Indian &eathetio theory. Against 
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cite any of the anugtubh framework verses of this chapter (vv. 1-9). If this is 
significant, we may visualize the work of the vulgate compiler as consisting in 
the invention of a éloka framework, the selection or arrangement of the arya 
verses as a müla text with the addition in arya form of sufficient other material 
from the bhasya to make the work relatively independent of the commentary. 
Although there is reason to believe that the composition of the main body 

of verses antedates that of the dloka framework (vv. 1-9 of the present chapter), 
there seems to have been no difference in doctrine between the dloka introduc- 
tion and the main body of àryàs in the original version of the present chapter. 
It seems clear that neither referred to vrtti or rasa as these terms were later 
understood. The dlokas do not mention rasa, while it will be seen that the 
‘Aryas mentioned only diptarasa (while Abhinava interprets this as everything 
from raudra to santa, for the author of dloka 113 (Km., v. 106) in ch. xvii dipte 
was a pathyalamkara and for the author of dloka 117 (Km, v. 109) in the 
same chapter it was a küku). The references to the later conception of vrtti ' 
are spurious in both parts. The dloka section has no variant readings of note 
except precisely in vv. 5 f. propounding the olassification of rüpakas on the 
basis of vrtti; these verses also contain the most blatant verse-padding in 
the section, and refer to nāțaka and prakarapa as smau before any indication 
has been given which two rüpakas are in question. In the Baroda edition these 
verses run: 

yathà tatha vritibhedash kavyabandha bhavants hi. 

grámas pürnasvarau doau tu yathd vai sadjamadhyamau 

sarvavritwimspannau kdvyabandhau tathd w $mau. 

The Bh manusoript * reads 

jatsbhi srutsbin§ cayoa. svard gramatvam dgatah 

yadoat tathaiva vrtibhyah kivyabandhah pratsthitah (v. 5). 
Ita reading in v. 6 is not clear from M. R. Kavi’s apparatus, but it is evident 
that this verse in M consista of two pàdas developing the idea vrtttbhedath 
which is absent in Bh, padded out with a variant reading of v. 7cd.3 The reading 
of Bh in v. 5 yields good sense and good Sanskrit, unlike that of M, and agrees 
in ita primitive conception of vrtti as equivalent to abhinaya with the rest of 


Varma, if any inference oan be drawn from N4. 6.8 f., it is that, in substantial agreement with 
Abhinava, kariké is a versifled sūtra (v. Il egiratak . . . arthapradarént) and nirukta is veraifled 
bhigya (v. 13 skpio'riho bhowed yaira ... arthas&oakow, dAdtvarthovacanena). On this 
terminology, what I have termed kKrikks would be inuvaméyas; but it is far from certain that 
the terminology holds good for the (Gupta ?) period of the assumed vulgate compilation. 

1 In the definition of the semavakira, iitragira is not a reference to rase. See below, 
p.107. As a general term denoting poetio value, the word is common. See below, p. 104. 

2 Information on the manuscript readings is drawn from M. R. Kavi's apparatus. I assume 
that unidentified readings are those of manusorrpt M, since the preface to vol. 1 indicates that this 
manuscriptis closest to Abhinava’s pratikes at this point. 

* T refer throughout to the four p&das of a dloke and the four divisions of an &ryà (dividing 
at the onesuras) as a, b, o, d. 
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the dloka passage. The idea that the vrttis are to be connected severally with 
the rasas and parcelled out among the various rüpakas, a conception which 
had entered the arya text by Abhinava’s time and which he sought to dispose 
of by using the notion pradhanys, has suggested to some commentator the 
confused simile which now occupies verses 5 and 6 of the edited text. Since 
verse 6cd and its variants agree better with 7ab than does 7cd, which is, however, 
only a variation of 6od, we may assume that "cd is the verse-filler and that the 
original followed up verse 5 (with a reading close to or identical with that of 
Bh) with a verse 

sarvavritseintspannam kdvyabandham oa yad bhavet 

Joam prakaranam casva tathá najakam eva oa (vv. 6-7). 
More probably the difference among the manuscripts indicates that this one 
verse in the original has secondarily been expanded to the three verses 5-7 
on the basis of a commentary on v. 4. The expression sarvaertoinispanna- is 
widely attested in both 6od and Tod. In Bh evam ortitgu sarvasu kávyabandham 
ca yad bhavet is obscure and presumably an attempt to avoid the redundancy 
of repeated sarvavrttivintgpanna- once the line had been duplicated. In M 
*pannau kavyabandhau tatha iv imau and in D °pannam kávyabandham dvayam 
smriam reflect two independent adaptations of an original singular expression 
to the new dual context. The word küvyabandha- is attested in both the dual 
transpositions cited and in the singular version of Bh, while nànabandAa- 
and ndnavastha- in v. Ted may be explained as further substitutions to limit 
tautology. 


In verse 12, which the Baroda edition reads as follows: 

nrpatindm yac cartam ndndrasabhavacestitam bahudha 

eukhaduhkhotpattikrtam bhavati hi tan ndjakam nama 
Abhinava in fact read °cesfitath (in agreement with the Nirk.!). This is shown 
by his citation of the verse (p. 430, L 12) with °cegfttath, and by the instrumental 
in his gloss on the present passage (ywint cegistans ... iath...). Had he read 
°cestitam (i.e. an attribute qualifying cartam) he would hardly have felt justified 
in giving the forced explanation of yao carttam . . . tan nàjakam . . . as yasmäc 
cartam .. . taemán nàüjakam .... It is probable that the reading ?cegfuam is 
secondary and stems from a E or commentator’s emendation designed to 
restore the interpretation of yat . . . (a... as pronouns. The reading ‘ces}itath 
is, however, itself unoriginal, since v ihe Farana (Bh nänävidhabhävasamsritam, 
C nānārasabhävasambhrtam) attest an expression which is more homogeneous 
and supplies the expected attribute of cartam. Abhinava’s explanation of the 
compound is ingenious but impossible. He offers an interpretation which I shall 


11. 37f. The translators (Dillon, Fowler, and Raghavan, Philadelphie, 1060) contrive to 
tranalate as though the text had "cegixias and construe yat as a relative pronoun, although the 
omimuon here of the correlative iat in d (vijdeyam ndiakam wima) suggesta that S&raranandin 
was citing a vermon altered to suit the commentatonal explangton of yai as yasmdi. 
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transcribe (using parentheses to indicate elementa supplied by Abhinava) 
ndnd(vyipdrasam)bhan(t)acesfita(dedra)rascyukiam ; he puta it thus : 
bahuprakara aira sambhāvayanii sampadayant yam ceşjtäni najavyá- 
pardimdno bhinayds tair etat prahvibhavadayakam . . . bhavats. 
The bulk of the compound (ndnabhdvaces{ttath) is glossed by the words from 
bahu- to tash, and the element -rasa- is glossed by an epithet of caritam or its 
alleged synonym ndjakam, namely prahvibhdvadayakam. This curious state of 
affairs permita an illuminating reconstruction of the history of text and com- 
mentary of this verse. 
As the most origmal version of verse 12 attainable on the basis of the 
apparatus given by M. R. Kavi we may hazard : 
nrpatinám yac cartam nandiidhabhavasamésritam bahudhà 
&ukhaduhkhotpattkriam pleyam tan ndjakam ndma (v. 12). 
It is not poesible to decide between -saméritam (Bh) and -sambAriam (C); 
-samériiam would be the more usual expression, and -sambhrtam may be the 
result of a copyist’s fondness for anuprüsa. ca tathà (Bh) for bahudhd gives no 
sense. It is reasonable to assume that nanárasabháva- is secondary, since one 
can hardly credit that the word rasa should be deleted (in Bh) where it could 
possibly be allowed to stand; nánárasa- was felt by later theorista to be the 
appropriate standing epithet for kàvys, and a commentator would not fail 
to point out that nánávidAabhava- implied nanérasa- (see further below, p. 106). 
The original of v. 12 thus corresponded with v. 48 (Km., v. 99) defining the 
prakarana, which we may read as follows : 


vipravantksaowaéressabrühmanamatyasárthavühanam 

caritam yan naskavidham jñeyam tat prakaranam nama (v. 48). 
[MS Bh reads °sacwaéresthabrahmana® for °sacivasresthibrahmana® as in v. 61 
(Km., v. 102) °Sresthibrahmanapurohiia’. Since it seems possible that purohita- 
in the printed text of v. 48 was an emendation ! for corrupt ^fresthabrühmana"? 
and that v. 51 is based on a conflation of the original and the emended versions 
of v. 48, I have assumed °sregfhibrdhmana® as the original reading.] From the 
comparison of verses 12 and 48 it is clear that yat... tat... are relative pronouns 
in both, and that the reading, stylistically so poor, bhavats fe tat of the edition 
in v. 12 arose as a result of the interpretation of yat... tat... as conjunctions. 
A reading jfeyam tat is not preserved for v. 12 (D: taj jfieyam, P: vdcyam 
yat; Nirk. reads osjfieyam) but in v. 48 it is the general reading (again D : taj 
Jfeyam). On v. 48 Abhinava glosses natkavidham (D's reading anekavidham 
is perhaps due to the same search for banal expression that motivated its taj 
Jüeyam for jřeyam tat in both verses) as anekarasayukiam. This doubtless 
already traditional gloes has not been inserted into the text of the prakarana 
definition, presumably since it had already been inserted in v. 47; in v. 12, 

1 The more obvious emendation sresthibrihmana- being avoided since éregfhin was already 

acoounted for in v. 50 (Kavyamdla, v. 101). 
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on the other hand, it had found ita way, as we have seen, into the text by 
Abhmava’s time. 

Abhmava’s gloss on his reading of v. 12 nrpatinám yao cartam nandrasa- 
bhavacegittash . . . tan nàtakam nama is as follows : 


nrpatindm yao cartam 1: yad yasman nrpatindm sambandhi vyui- 
padyanam samarthyan nppatindm eva natakam nama taccegptam prahvibhdva- 
dayakam bhavats, tathd hrdayinupravesarafljanolldsanayd hrdayam sartram 
yathà h smarants. tad wi: tasmadd hetoh namdsya nafakam iti. nanu 
purānādyupanibaddho pi tadarthah kasmán najän evedam bhdvoyatity dha 
nánen nine danda atra sambhavayants sampadayanis yans cesiilam 
hrdayarohanarüdhafauryádi- 


P. 418, IL 7-15. ‘The rüpaka in question is termed nāțaka because the 
activities, called nàtaka (4/naf-), connected with kings in view of the suitability 
of kings as edifying ! subject matter, affect the aesthetic sensibilities, and delight 
(4/nri-) the heart by action charming in ita appeal to the heart, and the body 
by action consisting in the edifying deviaing of remedies (against misfortune) ; 
for naj- and nrt- are synonymous in the sense nra. To meet the objection 
that this topic forms the subject matter of puranas, eto., and that it is wrong 
to single out in this fashion characters m the drama, Bharata says (that the 
nàtaka is equivalent to the activity of kings in so far as the latter is) nánara- 
sabhdeacestita-: ie. by means of the actions which the manifold abhinayas 
(activities of the actors) portray therein, the nāțaka affects the aesthetic 
sensibilities, being the thread of duty on which are strung the jewels of dharma, 
viz. valour and the other virtues which make their abode in the heart, with the 
needle of supreme aesthetic enjoyment.’ 

I have observed above that ndndrasabhavacesfitath is here in effect glossed 
as bahuprakéra(vydpdrasam)bAdv(t)acesptas rasa(yukiam). Equally curiously, 
the only element which can be the gloss on -rasa- occurs also gratuitously in 
the gloss on yao cartam (yasman nrpaticesttam prahvibhdvaddyakam bhavais). The 
explanation may be found by reconstruction of the earlier commentary on 
ee. 

kam THIS; MO . ceplayá nartayats, tan ndjakam ndma, ‘ natonrtau nytte’ 
tty ubhayatha M smarants. 
It appears that pra wibAávadayakam m Abhinava’s gloss on cartam is in origin 
the earlier commentator’s gloss on ndndvidhabhdvasamégritam bahudha sukha- 
dukkhotpattskrtam. A subsequent commentator before Abhinava has then, 
1 pyidpidga: ‘to be used as instructive material’ (= vineya p. 410, I. 17 f); wpüiyaeywt- 


patti = updyopadesa (p. 442, 1. 2). Of. eywipatii and vywipddana ‘edification’ (p. 412, L 7 
and L 18). 
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paying more attention to the commentary than to the text, understood the ` 
commentary to contain a causal clause, and emended it in his version to read : 
yad ùi: yad yasmān nrpatindm sambandhi . . . natakam nama taccegpitam 
Since the commentary on v. 47 and perhaps even the text of that verse by this 
time stated that prakarana contained the same vrttibhedah as nāțaka, there 
was a strong case for interpreting cegfXam (in origin clearly a gloss on caritam) 
as a reference to vrtti and inserting it in the text as -cesfitath, perhaps on the 
basis of a commentary which read taccesfitath. Abhinava, reading ndndra- 
sabhavacesfitath in bis text, was faced with a commentary which of the whole 
M a apparently glossed only the element -rasa- (as prahvibhdvaddyakam) 
and proceeded to gloss the remainder (as bafwprakarasambhaeitacegistas), 
softening the blow with & metaphor. 

The process of continual readjustment of the text of the Ndtyaédsira to 
bring it into lme with the explanations of the commentators which I have 
assumed in the case of v. 12 may be further exemplified by a consideration 
of v. 47 (Km., v. 98), which I would reconstruct : 

yan nájake mayoktam kivyasariram rasdsrayopetam 
tat prakarane pi káryam kevalam utpddyavastu syat (v. 47). 
This verse has been subject to considerable alteration. The second half is 
attested by Dh and N (D : yojyam for karyam, P : aps As tat nonsensically and 
unmetrically for syd), and by the prose version in the Nirk. (L 2776 ff.) aeminn 
api kartavydh, kevalam ... vastu . . . wpdadyate. Abhinava’s version yojyam 
salakganam sarvasandmsu tu (only the first two words are cited, but these are 
incompatible with any other known reading than sarvasandAsu tu) shows the 
verse-filling tu characteristic of a portion of text which has been readjusted to 
fit the commentary, and his commentary has a forced explanation for this 
passage (ankapravesakayor laksanayukiam). In the first half, the reading 
kavyasariram is noted in N and Dh; this is more in keeping with the authors’ 
taste for lexical variation in view of the original appearance of vastu in the 
last part of the verse. The vastufariram of Abhinava’s copy (this should be 
written as one word, against the edition’s vastu áariram, compare Abhinava 
ad loc.) is probably affected by the earlier commentary used by Nirk. (loo. oit.) 
which had vastusariram corresponding to vastu at the end of the verse but no 
word corresponding to kavyadariram in the first half. This does not, however, 
confirm the original identity of the commentaries appended to the vulgate 
and to the recension known to the Nirk., since it is probable that the commentary 
cited by the Nirk. had been used by a commentator on the vulgate (at pp. 443-4, 
for example, Abhmava refers to anye a view attributing uddhatandyakdh to 
the dima, which is compatible with the Nirk. reading in the definition of dima— 
prakhyatanagakah—but hardly with the vulgate reading—prakhyatodatta- 
ndyakah). For the remainder, the word rasaérayopetam, I am tempted to propose 
a restoration ksamd-dérayopetam (‘ with the world as ite setting ’) for the original 
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vulgate; this would form a suitable pendant in the definition of prakarana 
(which consists of vipravantksacwaéresthibrühmanaámatyasürthaeahanüm carttam) 
to the divy&raya- of the näțaka definition which in its original doka form 
recorded in the Nirk. ran : 
rüjargivamáacaritam tatha divydsrayotthitam (v. 10). 

It would also account for the attested readings in v. 47 (Ph: samáérayopetam, 
N P Bh: rasüfrayopetam) as successive attempta to emend an ununderstood 
kgamasrayopetam. It hardly seems likely that the verse was composed with 
a filler quite as inane as samaérayopetam, and in view of the numerous occasions 
when the presence of the term rasa may be shown to be secondary by a study of 
the variants and commentary (e.g. in v. 77 (Km., v. 129) ndndrasa- secondarily 
replaces sukhaduAkha- and in v. 12 it probably replaces ndnauidia-), it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind the possibility that the reading rasdfrayopetam is secondary. 
The expreesion mayokiam (attested passim except for the probably worthless 
prayoktam of N) stampa the verse as later than the main body of aryas, which 
do not use the first person, and we may attribute the arya form of this verse 
and of ita counterpart v. 10 to the compiler of the vulgate recension. If the 
verse is his and not a later intrusion, the analogy of the situation in v. 12 where 
the readings nünávidhabhavasaméritam, °rasabhdvasambhytam, °rasabhava- 
cegpiash probably attest the successive intrusion of the concepts épngàr&di 
rasa and bharatyadi vrtti, suggests that in v. 47 the reference to rasa, ousted 
later by Abhinava’s text's reference to vytti, may also be secondary. On the 
other hand, the term rasa as a general designation for aesthetic value is ancient 
and appears in several cases attributable to the original compilation. Its 
sporadic appearance in the rüpaka definitions precludes the supposition that 
it was intended as more than a verse-filler or at most a reminder that scholarly 
definition cannot account completely for aesthetic niceties: ndndrasa, nānā- 
bandha, ndnabhéva are merely substitutes for the balder nanavidha, natkavidha, 
bahudhá found in exactly parallel usages; similarly the various verse-filling 
expansions and combinations, e.g. ndndvidhabhdvasaméniiam bahudha (v. 12) 
and nänävidhänayukto bhavatá ca rasats ca (riidhifabdah) (doubtless the original 
form of v. 14ab, compare Abhinava, ad loo. with Nirk., L 241). The desirable 
hypothesis underlying this article that the vulgate was reasonably s&ne and 
consistent, rules out the commentators’ desperate attempts to interpret rasa 
in terms of ámgärādi and rasdéraya as a reference to vrtti—the expression 
rasááraya is replaced in the text by a reference to vrtti in this verse and also 
in vv. 81 and 88 (Km., vv. 133 and 140). In v. 10 divyafrayopeta means ! having 
divine characters ’, although Abhinava is wrong in his explanation of the word 
(p. 412, L 5 £.) ; this word and the sloka version divydérayotthita are expansions 
of a divydéraya = divyayukta (cf. sukhadulkhasambhava in the Nirk. prose 
version of v. 71 extended in the arya to sukhaduAkhotpatiskrta, while v. 77 had 
eukhadukkhasamáéraga, all meaning ‘ having and giving sukha and duhkha’; 
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and cf. ndndérayabhdvasampanna and the other substitutes for nandvidha). 
The word was probably not susceptible of interpretation as ‘ having a divine 
setting’ and begetting a ksamasrayopeta, and we may retain rasdérayopetam 
= rasayudtam ‘having poetic qualities’ as the original filler. Whether the 
compiler himself understood by the word a reference to ármgàrüdi must depend 
upon the relative chronology of the invention of the concept and its intrusion 
into the text of the Nafyasdstra ; the hypothesis that these were later than 
the date of compilation of the archetype seems at present justified. Abhmava 
comments : 
vastusariram ity  ankaproceíakadhyam vrttibhedas ceti ‘ndndrasa- 

bhavacestitaw bahudhd sukhaduhkhotpatt&krtam ' ús salaksanam üy anka- 
There are curious features here. vrtsbhedah is cited with ite ca while vastugortram 
is cited without ite ca ; vptisbhedah is not preceded by $53 although the preceding 
word is a quotation and ws is plentifully supplied elsewhere in the passage. 
The inconsistency i8 explained if we assume that Abhinava is using the older 
commentary which had given rise to the emendations ca vrtbhedaé ca and 
salaksanam sarvasandhigu tu. This may have run on the following lines : 

vastuáariram ity ‘ankapravesakadhyam ’ its vytisbhedds ca, rasdérayopelam 

itt ‘ndndrasabhdvasaméritam! bahudhà sukhaduhkhotpattikrtam’ i sarve 

sandhayaé ca, salaksanam ty arthah kevalam utpádyavasto aps tat. ` 
‘Prakarana has the same characteristics as nāțake as regards vastufarira 
(anka, praveéaka, vrtti) and rasa (rasa, bhava) and sandhis, except that ite 
subject is fictitious.’ Such a gloss would have arisen by drawing on two older 
commentaries, one of which is that recorded in the Nirk. (L 2776: ye ndjake 
katlatGh sandhayo yany angdns? and which may have enoouraged the reading 
yan ndjake mayoktam kavyasartram samüérayopetam in v. 47ab), while the 
other read . . . kavyagartram rasaérayopetam and glossed this with vrtiibhedāh . . 
ndnirasabhava-, A transposition, intentional or otherwise, of # from before to 
after ertibAeda ca would account for the entry of this phrase into the text in 
place of rasãsrayopetam and for Abhinava's inconsistent wording and his 
deletion of the former pratika rasdérayopetam as & needless tautology. The 
reference to sandhi and lakgaņa was taken as a reference to the text and ousted 
from it the phrase kevalam utpddyavastu syat; Abhinava, or a predecessor, 


1 For this earlier reading in v. 12, see above, p. 101. 

2 The words following angiint (lakpontny alambiraé sarve gundh) may result from readmg 
sclaksanam in an early commentary as part of the text and understanding it as sdlambirom 
sagunam, a better attempt than Abhinava's ankepravedakoyor lakpanayxitom which reflects 
the obsoletenses of jakpana in the sense ‘ alamkiira’. The appearance of laksana in Nirb. and 
Abhinava might be held to result, like sandhi and anga, from glosses on vastudorira, but laksana 
would be an odd choice and its appearance in a presoription which oontinued kesalam . . . eydt 

suggests that it stems from a oommentator's olarifloation ‘having tho sme definition 
exoept that...’ 
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then being unable to comprehend the remainder of the commentary or con- 
sidering it invalidated by (the clearly corrupt) v. 58 (Km., deest) substituted 
a makeshift gloss on salaksanam, viz. ankapraveáakayor laksanayuktam. The 
fact that vrüsbhedah had come to be (apparently) glossed ndndrasabhavasam- 
éritam may have played a part in the emendation of this word to ndndrasabha- 
vacesfiiath here and in the text of v. 12. 


The definition of natika is credited with a reference to vrtti: in v. 59 
(Km., v. 110) latabhinaydtmika suvthitangi is glossed by Abhinava kaisikiyam 
baddhety arthah susthu pürnatayó vihsidm cateáry apt kaisikyangāni yatra. 

In the definition of samavakara, v. 63 (Km., v. 115) contains the line 
Here iriérngdra was not for the compiler of the vulgate a reference to rasa 
and was not the original reading of his source. The matter is of some relevance 
to the topic vrtti, and may be pursued since it throws some light on the process 
of growing confusion in terminology in the period preceding the extant texts. 
Some commentators, including the vulgate's source if v. 72 (Km., v. 124) is 
original (vv. 73-5 are clearly, in view of the differences in reading, subsequent 
versifications of commentary), explained the term as the pursuit of the three 
aims, dharma, arthe, and kama. 

It is probable that the expreasion has arisen through the not infrequent 
confusion + of anka with anga. Nirk. (IL 2821 ff.) after giving the above explana- 
tion and an explanation in terms of narma, associates (as often by juxtaposition 
rather than explicit statement) vidrava, kapata, and émgara with the vithyan- 
gas; the (secondarily versified) list of vithyangas (vv. 113 £., Km., vv. 166 f., 
Nirk., IL 3910 ff.) contams the suggestive entries adhibala, chala, trigata 
reminiscent of vidrava, kapate, and 'tripumarthagata' érngāra. The senses 
ascribed to these vithyangas, ‘ punning’, ete., are due to their having become 
associated in the sáme list with asatpralàpa, vükkeli, eto.—the fact that trigata 
clearly is connected with the common interpretation of dmgara here as 
‘tripumarthagata ’ confirms that all three are (metrical f) substitutes for 
vidrava, etc. Compare also the occurrence of the vithyangas nali and ‘ hasya- 
janana’ prapafica as ‘items of the samavakira definition, one with a different 
sense (nadi) and the other a different designation (prahasana). Similarly v. 65 
(Km., v. 117 with probably misprinted saprasahanah and var. savithyangah) 

ankas tu saprahasanah savidravah sakapajah savithikah 

1 We may compere the situation in the commentaries on v. 47 (Km., v. 98) where Nirk.’s 
source had a reference to anga, understood as sandhyangs, and Abhinava has a reference to 
anka, understood as ankapravedakAdi. If, as I amume, both stem from a gloes anka or anga 
on the word. kieyasoriram of the text, it is probable that the early commentator intended anka 
which alone would be oomprehenaible without qualiflostion. As shown sbove, rt is probable that 
Abhinave’s source commentary had conflated a commentary resembling that known to the 


Nirk. (which will have contained the gloss in the form anga) with another which contained the 
gloss anka. 
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associates the terms with the vithyangas. If the concept vithyangs is original, 
we may understand vidrava, eto., as samavakarangas, responsible, along with 
nadi, for the introduction, when the identity of the first three as samavakarangas 
was forgotten, of adhibala, chala, trigata, nili—endowed with new ad hoo 
meanings—to the list of vithyangas. We may explain the confusion by assuming 
that an original reading anga, secondarily understood as vithyanga, was altered 
to anka ; hence the injunction that the ‘ acta’ should contain vidrava, kapata, 
and árngàra and the vithyangas (as well as nédis), as given by Nirk. and, with 
prahasana in place of érngára, by v. 65 ; this then gave birth to the idea that 
each act contained a certain kind of ddaa eto. (s0 v. 63), involving the triplica- 
tion of these terms. The triple definition of vidrava (v. 70) consists of a list of 
examples arbitrarily divided into three groups. The three types of kapata 
have been forced from a definition specifying two types (see below). We need 
hardly follow those commentators who triplicated árngàra as the pursuit 
of the three pumarthas nor the author of the Nirk.’s explanation as three 
varieties of narma., These are merely secondary attempts to explain the emenda- 
tion iriérngóára which supplanted saérngara (a reading attested in the Nirk. 
and indirectly in v. 65). 

The appearance of prahasana in v. 65 and prapafica in the list of vithyangas 
suggests a solution to the problem which puzzled commentators, set by the 
definition of ' kaidikthina’ samavakdra as saárngára. I have sought to show 
above that at an early stage kaidiki was not associated particularly with a 
romantic style (it may be relevant to compare Kohala’s árngarahüsyakarunaser 
tha katsik syát) but denoted an abhmaya, probably the one most likely to be 
dispensable in the minor popular riipakas, namely &h&rya. It is possible that 
the early commentators visualized in the samavakára the representation of 
the love story of ' raudraprakrti' characters without the trappings of aharya. 
But the early connotation of érngdra precisely as ‘ decorative dress ’, a significant 
aspect of aharya, suggesta that there has been confusion. This is borne out by 
the incompatibility of ámgàra with the other members of the triad vidrava 
and kapata. Prapafica, on the other hand, with its senses ‘ assumption of 
various forms, trick’ would be in place. We may infer that the reading of 
manuscript Dh in v. 65 ’ira suprasanna contains a corruption of saprapaftcah 
in the original and that tu saprahasanah of other manuscripta is an emendation 
of Dh’s reading based on the commentaries’ explanation of the earlier reading 
saprapaficah, the meaning of prapafica having been altered by its sojourn 
ps aer is ct Comparing then enkas tu saprapafioah savidravah 
sakapatah . . . (v. 65ab) with the developed form tryankas tathd nd 
inividravah ayat iriórmgáraA (v. 6864 ; P has the better reading ankas . TU 
appears that árngàra represents another corruption of prapafica prior to the date 
of the vulgate. 

In the definition of kapate v. 71 (Km., v. 123) 

vastugatakramaeisto dasvavasad vä paraprayukto và 
sukhaduhkhotpatiskrias irividhah kapajo’tra vijfteyah 
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we have the definition of a unitary concept kapate, susceptible of interpretation 
as enjoining two kinds (daivavaáad vastugatakramavihitah and paraprayukto 
vastugatakramavihitah) but hardly as originally intending three types vastu’, 
daiva’, and para? as understood by the Nirk. and vulgate commentators. The 
word sukhadukkhotpattikyta refers to kapate in general (compare the same word 
used as an epithet of the nataka in general) and not to one of the subdivisions 
of kapaya. The Nirk. states (L 2816 f.) : trayas ca kapajah, eko vastukramajah, 
anyo devakrtah, aparo' myakriah, sukhaduhkhasambhavah. The editor and 
translators refer the last word to anyakrta kapata alone, but clearly the Nirk. 
is uncomprehendingly, or at any rate incomprehensibly, reproducing an early 
commentator’s intention by keeping the word separate. Abhimava refers it 
impossibly to the daivakrta variety and has to alter the order of the varieties 
for the purpose. The sentence 8d (vaficana = kapatah) ca kasya ct sukham 
anyasya duhkham wpddayats ‘ daivakrtà vaiicand benefits some members of 
the cast and harms others’ with which he glosses it is a reinterpretation of a 
phrase of his source; in v. 77 (Km., v. 129) the word sukhaduhkhasamaésraya 
is gloeged (p. 441, 1l. 7-9): 


evam  éraddhálavo  devatübhaktàh  taddevayatrüdae anena prayogena- 
nugrhyante, niranusamdhdnahrdaydh riribalamürkháé ca vidravidináhrtahr- 
Here and in tlie case of sukhaduhkhotpattikrta the source commentator intended 
to convey that the spectacle of the ups and downs of fate is a solace to the 
wise and a bugbear to the foolish. In the case of v. 71 Abhinava has altered the 
sense of the gloss sa oa! kasya ct sukham . . . in order to apply sukhaduhkha® 
to daivakrta only. In v. 77, however, the Baroda edition reads nänärasa- 
samáraya], and it is probable that Abhinava’s text had this reading since he 
transmita the original gloss on sukhaduhkhasamüéragah without pratika ; it is 
probable that he considered the inconclusive ndnérase° sufficiently covered 
by the idea anena prayogendnugrhyanie to obviate further comment. The 
Nirk.’s source, however, preserves the older, simpler form and sense of these 
words with its sukhaduhkhasambhaea ‘affording pleasure and pain to the 
audience’ in place of eukhaduhkhotpatiskria in v. 71; this is the sense also of 
the same word in v. 12 and of the similar word in v. 77. 
On verses 72-5 (Km., vv. 124-7) defining triérngára with reference to the 
samavakara, the commentary reads as follows : 


nano evam srngdrayoge kdvye kaisikihinatä. kaisikyäm vrttau hindnie * 
tatra samasah, tena narmadyangacatuskataduparafijakagitanptyavddyddyabha- 
vit katéeya hinatra bhavats, upädhyäyäs tv dhuh—na kimasadbhavamatrad 
eva kmsikisambhavah, raudraprakriinám tadabhévat.  vildsapradhanam 
yadrüpam sü kaisiki, na ca caram tadriipdnupravese’ ps. tadeyavaharah ; 
pridhanyakrto hy asüe üy uktam. tena tatra vigaye bhäratyädivrityantarã- 
bhidhänam eva yuktam iis. 

1 Read s ca instead of nonsensical na ca. 1 Beo kuddhipettriki. 
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K. C. Pandey (Comparative aesthetics, 1, 2nd ed., 690) cites this passage with the 
readings kavye katham katétkthinatd in the first sentence and katsikyäm hind- 
(Winata-1) -tra bhavats in the second. It seems probable, in view of his tacit 
incorporation of M. R. Kavi’s conjectural emendations elsewhere, that Pandey’s 
katham, kasftkyám, and hinatd are all conjectural. It is possiblé that Abhinava 
wrote katham in, or at the end of, the first sentence ; equally possible that it was 
already lost in his source and that he considered its insertion unnecessary. 
It seams that katsikyäm has been altered to suit K. C. Pandey’s unconvincing 
translation (ibid., 449) of kaisikyäm vrau hinds and kaisikyäm hinatatrg 
bhavats : ‘in them [samavakara, eto.] the graceful action is of the lower type’. 

. If Abhinava understood here an interpretation of the compound as katsikivptiau 
hinans and proposed to reject it by a different explanation of the word (loo. cit. 
‘ Abhinavagupta’s teachers, however, dissolved the compound as kaeftkvrtiya 
hinümi, and held it to mean “without graceful action” ’) he would have 
stated the other interpretation. Since he does not it is clear that he is concerned 
with a difference of meaning and not with a difference of grammatical mter- 
pretation. The upadhyayah implicitly admit the sense to be ‘ without kaisiki 
vriti' and understand this as ‘ without kaisiki as the principal vrtti'. There 
is then the option of understanding the second sentence as explaining the term 
katsikthina to mean (i) ‘lacking kaiéikT', Le. ‘lacking important features of 
kaisikī’ or (ii) ‘lacking kaidiki’, ie. ‘lacking kaisiki altogether and hence 
not érmgárayoga'. The first explanation involves assuming that hina could 
be used now as ‘ deficient in ', now as ‘ lacking altogether ’, although elsewhere 
in the commentary the two senses are distinguished as ny5na and Aina respec- 
tively, and further assuming that the absence of the kaidikyangas (also termed 
kaisikibheddh) and the musical accompaniment and ‘ the rest’ (üd4) does not 
involve complete absence of kaifiki, although this can hardly fail to be the 
case, It appears then that the second explanation is correct and the Baroda 
reading kaisikyä accurate for Abhinava’s text. 

Abhimava’s version of the argument must be translated as apparently 
understood by him following the upadhyayah, but we may note that again 
a minor inconsistency in the text (katéikyam/katfikys) may throw light on 
the history of dramatic theory, in this case showing reason for the invention 
of the term vrttyanga. I have noted above that Abhinava seduloualy follows 
his predecessors in reading the idea vrttyanga into the text of the dloka introduc- 
tion to the present adhy&ya ; the matter is not pursued in the commentary 
on the remainder of the adhyaya, a fact which confirms that it is an ad hoo 
expedient for dealing with a specific difficulty. The commentary on the dlokas 
(pp. 409-11) uses vrttyanga to explain the simile in vv. 5 f. (tathà vrttibhedath 
kivyabandha bhavonti); this explanation of the simile and the form of the 
simile m the Baroda edition probably presuppose rather than gave rise to the 
concept vyttyanga. It then uses the term as a flimsy expedient to account 
for the post-vulgate postulation of apurnavrits nütakas and supernumerary 

-rfipakas, and enlarges on the vrtti content of nàtaka and prakaransa ; but for 
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the by then unimportant question of the kaisikihina rüpakas, it merely refers 
forward to the passage under discussion by means of a phrase (taikatsiki- 
vihinatre’m yatha érngarayogas iatha samavaküre taihā tallaksanam varna- 
yisyamah) which we have seen to be apparently borrowed by Abhinava in & 
corrupt state from his source. It is doubtless more than coincidence that both 
the phrase referring forward to these sentences and the sentences themselves 
show signs of corruption; we may assume that they represent an early com- 
mentary on the term katéihwrtishina reduced to the verge of incomprehensibility 
by the direction of subsequent commentators’ attention to other and leas worthy 
applications of the term vrttyangs. The earlier commentator cited in the second 
sentence may be assumed, not disposing of the practical expedient pradhanya, 
to have invented the concept vrttyanga to explain how ‘ triámpàra ' samavakara 
can be defined (v. 9) as kaisikiwritihina. The locative (katétkyam orttau) must 
have been originally significant and it seems probable that the passage (originally 
reading mano evam syngdrayoge kavye kaihikihinaid katham. kaisikyäm vritau 
hināniti tatra samüsah) was intended to mean ‘ How can a work which thus 
involves émgara be katétkthina ? The compound in v. 9 means “ when there is 
kaidiki vrtti they (samavakara, eto.) lack (certain angas of kaisiki)” ’—cf. 
p. 409, L 17 f. saiva vrtsh . . . angath... kvacin nyūnā. The original explanation 
of this may have run: tena narmádyangangünatvat kattikyam hinatàtra bhavats. 
Since already for predecessors of Abhinava, the up&dhy&y&h, the compound 
was understood as kaisikivrtiyā hindns, and since, as no refutation of the locative 
explanation is offered, they must have understood katékyám vrttau hindnt 
as equivalent to katétkyá hindm (the latter explanation is implicit in the 
phrase kaistkya Mnaidira bhavati—the restoration hinatd being inevitable—and 
in their counter-argument), we may account for the clause tena narmadyanga- 
catugkataduparafyjakagitanstyavidyidyabhavat kaisikyä hinatatra bhavatt as a 
refinement due to the upüdhy&yüh who believed it was the intention of the 
source to ban kaiéiki from the samavaküra, eto. It may be noted that 
K. C. Pandey's reading katsikyim is perfectly possible on the above view, 
but there is no reason to reject kasftkyà if this is the manuscript reading. 

Later in the passage under discussion the incomprehensible cartam must 
be a misreading for caritas in & sense ‘ acknowledged’ (cf. the epic sense 
‘ascertained ’, ‘known’ (Apte), and the modern sense ‘ customary’ (Bate, 
Platts); this is probably confirmed by the anomalous appearance of makara 
instead of anusvüra before t, where the sakira would be regular. The passage, 
as intended by Abhinava, may then be translated : 

p. 440, L 12-p. 441, L 4. ‘It is objected: “ To a work which thus involves 
émgàüra the term katékhina has been applied (v. 9); the compound there 
signifies that they (samavakara, etc.) lack kaifiki vrtti, Le. they lack knisiki 
since narma and the other angas and the supporting song, dance, and music, 
etc. are absent”. But the teachers reply: '' Kaiáiki does not appear merely 
through the presence of erotic activity, for those with raudra natures lack it ; 
kaifiki is that which consists mainly of dalliance. And it is not acceptable 
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to apply the term when kaifiki is present only in a minor capacity, for it has 
been stated that the term may be applied only when kaiéiki is the main vrtti. 
Hence it is right to ae such & work with the name of one of the other 
bharatyadi vrbtis ".' : 


In v. 81 (Km., v. 188), Abhinava probably (af. p. 442, L 4) read yad vyayoge 
küryam ye puruga vrüato rasüé catva, Mhümwge pi te syuh with the printed 
edition. The fact that there is no statement regarding vrtti in the definition 
of vyayoga (while káeyarasa is referred to, but not in terms of érmngürádi) 
shows that ye rasáérayüá cava (Bh) is probably the original reading. It acoords 
better with v. 93 (Km., v. 145) oydyogo diptakävyarasayonih than ye rasa ca 
nirdistäh (D) which also presupposes the commentatorial interpretation of 
dipta in terms of a number of árngárüdi rasas (of. p. 445, L b, where dipta is 
interpreted as viraraudrddyah in addition to the interpretation as ojogunatukta 
and conflicting with the gloss sania on dipta ad v. 85 (Km., v. 187)). The 
reading of Bh is an expression which could have been interpreted by a com- 
mentator as referring to vrbti (qua déraya of diptarasa), whence the word 
was precipitated into the Nafyasastra text. Abhinava’s lack of pratika referenoe 
to either reading suggesta that he or a predecessor has excised the defunct 
pratika reference to the earlier reading, although the earlier commentary which 
no longer fitted the text was retained. The reading of Bh is weak and probably 
a verse-filler. It seems certain that the inconsistent and incomplete system 
of definition by cross-reference is at least mainly secondary and need not be 
attributed to the compiler. : 

In p. 442, L 5, a danda should be placed after eka evankah (since this is 
explicit in the vyéyoga definition and it is only the following prescription 
which is obtained by atideéa). 


Verses 84 f. and 88 (Km., vv. 186 f. and 140) defining dima are exceptionally 
explicit on rasa and vytti: they prescribe karuns, raudra, vira, adbhuta, 
bibhatsa, bhayünaka, dipta, satvati, and ürabhati This unusual communica- 
tiveness is suspicious; the dima cannot have been intentionally singled out 
for full definition. It is likely that it was precisely lack of authentic information 
on the nature of this genre which made possible the wholesale interpolation of 
banalities, signalized by the unsatisfactory nature of the verses. The Nirk. 
(IL 2803 ff.) in ita definition of dima omits all reference to ápngārādi and, instead 
of enjoining Bátvati and arabhati, rejects kaiéiki (supporting the view that 
bharati is not on a par with the other vyttis). It presents the material briefly 
and in an order differing from that of the N@yasastra: the first part consists 
of openings of arya verses (corresponding to vv. 88a, 84a, 850, 84b), the middle 
ia a slightly disrupted dloka (v. 87acd) followed by the close of an arya (v. 86a), 
the rest prose (vv. 88b, 84d) concluding with a prescription regarding sandhis 
unknown to the vulgate. Abhinava is unusually brief on this passage, a fact 
which suggests that the bulk of the information supplied by the traditional 
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prose commentary had found its way into the text. The followmg might be 
suggested as the reading of the archetype : 


(1) dimalakpanam tu bhiyolakpanayuktys pravaksydmi// (v. 880d) 

2) prakhyitavastunsayah prakhyatodattiandyakas cawwa/ (v. 84ab) 
diptarasakavyayonts caturanko vas dimah kiryah// (vv. 85c, 84d) 

(3) nirghatolkapataw upardgenendustiryayor yukiah / (v. 86ab) 
sodasandyakabahulah nandérayabhavasampannah // (vv. 88a, 884, 854) 

[C's reading in verse 83cd has excised the uncomprehended bhüyolaksana- 
yukiyā. The half-verse beginning digia° óocurs complete in manuseript P, 
apparently separated from the half-verse prakhydta® by only one line. The 
variant of Y, D, N for the half-verse wrgAdta? is perhaps an attempt to improve 
on the reading here accepted which is closer to the Nirk. version. In the 
section nàná^, I have used a filler employed in various forms by the manu- 
scripts for the same purpose; in v. 88 the edition reads as above, D and P 
have tajjfiair nandsrayavisesah (I) -na against the metre; Dh, and apparently 
D also, -ath) ; in v. 85 the edition reads nánábhàvopasampannad (minor varianta : 
D, N, Bh); all these may be held to arise through artificial splitting of the 
compound nánasragabhávasampanna (cf. nadndvidhabhdvasamsriia in v. 12) 
into nánafrayavisega and ndnabhdva- in order to fill up two verses. ] 

Verse 84c is taken from the early commentary on bhüyolaksanayuktyá in 
v. 83cd ; Ph preservee—against the metre—the reading saftriméallaksanayukiah 
which is the original gloss on this word. The commentary was emended or 
corrupted to read sadrasalaksamayukiah which along with its explanation 
(versified as émmgárahasyacarjah éesaXA sarvath rasash samayukiah) entered 
the text, in spite of the absence of any reference to émgaradi in the other 
rüpaka definitions. The phrase yuddhansyuddhadharsanasam ca 
kartavyah and ita variants in v. 860d is a frequent filler: of. v. 79 (Km., v. 131) 
samksobhavidravakyiah samphejakriah, v. 92 (Km., v. 144) yuddhaniyuddha- 
dharsanasamgharsakriah. The reference to vrtti (one quarter-verse in M, a 
variant quarter-verse in Bh, a half-verse in P) probably arises from a gloes on 
nanasrayabhdvasampannah (understood as vundhd äsrayä vrttaso yegam te bhavás 
tath sampannah}—see p. 104. Verse 87 is based on an appended sloka in 
view of the Nirk. evidence—see above, p. 98. The Nirk. arya fragments 
have readings differing from those of the vulgate manuscripts ; v. 84b appears 
a8 & verae opening and v. 86a as & verse conclusion in spite of close agreement in 
details of wording. The question must remain open as to whether the Nirk. 
text has suffered alterations analogous to those of the vulgate or whether 
different recensions of the àry&üs existed already at the date of compilation of 
the vulgate. 

Abhinava's commentary again suggests by ita lack of pratikas that the 
expansion of the text at the expense of the commentary had teken place already 
by his time. The elementa which I have rejected as secondary are associated 
with absence or transposition of the expected is. Thus érngdrahdsyavarjam 
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gadrasatve and satvatyürabhafwritisampannam are not identified as a citation ; 
and devadayo bahulyendira sdtvatydrabhafits may be secondary (see below). 
There is no commentary on v. 87 which is identified as an accretion by ite 
dloka form in Nirk., nor on v. 86 which may owe its reference to yuddAa? to the 
commentator’s explanation of the word dima as vidrava or uddhatandyakatma- 
vri. Abhimava's commentary runs: 


atha dimam àha prakhydtavastuvisaya iti. — nàtakatulyam. sarvam anyat 
kevalam sandhindm rasdnam cdsamagraté ca | árngürahüsyavarjam sadrasaitve 
poryayena sintasys prayogah syad ty aha diptaraseli, haeyayonsh beyavatiu. 
devddayo bahulyendira satvatydrabhafin. ' játsr apranindm ’ its kecü, sabvatya- 
rabhafivrtisampannam vrtudvayam yatra vrttisamithe vd TRER sãi- 
vatyārabhajlakşaņnavyävrtyā sampannah. 


P. 443, Il 1-6. ‘ Now dima is defined from prakhyätavastuvigayah onwards. 
All is as in the nBteka, the only differance is the incompleteness of sandhis 
and rasas, diptarasa- enjoins the use of é&nte since (in ita normal sense) it 
would be (tautological being) synonymous with the injunction that it should 
have six rasas to the exclusion of ara and hasya. The word kivyayons 
means the subject matter of the work. (Santa is enjoined) since it contains many 
gods, eto. On the phrase sdtvatydrabhafs, some say “one animate noun 
may stand for the class (hence ertis stands for all vrttis) " (so dima is defined 
as a play) which contains the two vrttis enjoined by the word sateatyarabhaft- 
vrti or as one to which the term vrtti is applied [sampannah] in the sense of all 
vritis since a definition “ containing sátvati and arabhati only " is inapplicable.’ 

Here the compound sdtvatyirabhafivrtiisampannah is interpreted as sát- 
catyarabhafilaksanavydvritys) vrti(samitha)sampannah. This forced interpreta- 
tion, similar to that seen in v. 12 of nan@rasabhdvacesfitaih, and the casuistry 
expended on the word dipta are to be explained as commentators’ attempts to 
keep pace with the ever-changing text. Abhinava or a predecessor has found 
himself faced with the altered gloss sadrasa-, explained as érngdrahdsyavarjam, 
standing in the text beside dipiarasa- and- has explained the latter as santa 
and to support this used the phrase devddayo bahulyendira which, as shown 
by ita position, originally justified sdteatyarabhaft’ (which I take to be a gloss 
on nànàérayG^— v. supra). Adding a new pratika sdtvatydrabhafi before t+ 
(originally causal but understood as a quotation mark) since the gloss sátvatyara- 
bhag had by then entered the text, he worked in his new interpretation of 
samponnah. On this theory the commentary developed on these lines : 


(1) (nanasrayabhdvasampanna its) devddayo bahulyendtreti sátoatyara- ` 
bhafivrtiisampannah, 
‘It contains gods (and demons), eto. in plenty [a reference to vv. 870d and 
88a devabhujaga. . .avakirnas ca godasanāyakabahulah] and hence involves the 
vittis s&tvati and arabhati.’ 


1 og 1s here presumably an error for a danda. 
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(2) devádayo bàhulyenátrets sátvatyarabhafs vritisampannah. ‘jätir aprant- 
nam’ üi ortssamühe vrtitéabdah sütvatyirabhafilaksanavyavrüya. 

(3) devádayo . . . apranindm sii kec. vrttidvayam yatra, vritisamühe vä 
ortivgabdah sdtvatyarabhafilaksanavyduytiy. 

(4) sdtvatyirabhafin. ‘jar apranindm’ us kecü. sdivatydrabhapivrtis- 
sampannam vritidvayam yaira, vritisamithe vd vritiéabdah sdtvatyarabhafi- 
lakpanavydorliyd sampannah. 

The second explanation may be a reflexion of the view of the commentary 
used by Nirk.: kaisikivritir atra nocyate which at least apparently admita 
bharati; presumably érngdrahdsyavarjam was held to re-exolude kaidiki 
here. 


On v. 96 (Km., v, 148) defining the utarstikanka, Abhinava explains sat- 
vatyárabhattkasótbihinah as an instrumental tatpuruga containing a collective 
dvandva. That this prescription regarding vrtti is also a secondary intrusion 
in the text from the commentary is indicated by the different formulation 
in Bh. There follows an analysis of the word twersftkdnke and a confused 
passage giving an alternative explanation. M. R. Kavi’s emendation of the 
latter is inadequate to make sense of the passage. It seems likely in view of the 
confusion that Abhinava was reorganizing the older commentary. The original 
sense must have been that, since the element uterstike implies lack of vrtti 
and this is already indicated by the specification satvatyarabhaptkatétkihinad, 
the genre may be called anka alone. The source commentary may have had 
words to the effect: vrttibhir utsrgiaivád veti doitvam uddesasya, ekadeáenáyam 
anka its mrdés{o urtta@nurodhat. Abhinava would be unable to follow the drift 
of this since the form anka probably no longer occurred in his text—ita oocur- 
rence in D and Dh is obviously secondary. The insertion of tritvam and the 
anacoluthic association with the pratika sdtvatyirabhapihatkthinah suggests 
that Abhinava understood the passage to mean that the three vrttia mentioned 
in the pratika, or the two if one considers that two of them are taken collec- 
tively (of. samdhdradvandvagarbhadvandvantara in his explanation of the 
compound) stand for all four by ekadeda (cf. the discussion anent dima on 
satvatydrabhativrtis standing for all four vfttis). He says: 

utkramantyd srg jiviiam prand ydsam ta utsrsftkah socantyah siriyas 
tabhir ankita iti tathoktah. orttibher utergtatvdnye tadā 1 dvitvam ca tritvam 
uddecasyaskadesena. ayam anka iti nirdisto vritánurodAat, 

P. 446, IL 4-8. ‘(Now the word utarstikanka can be analysed as) utkrama- 
mya... tathokiah or as vritibhir utsrgiah, in which case the enunciation of two 
(vrttis) and three (stands for all) by ekadeda. (Uterstikanka) may be referred 
to as anka metri causa.’ 


After v. 110 concluding the definition of bh&na, Abhinava commenta (for 
the textual corrections in this section, see the list at the end of this article) : 
1 Read uterpiatedd seti instead of wisrgiatulhwe lada. 
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p. 450, L 13-p. 452, 1. 22. ‘The following point must now be considered. 
Although the types of rfipaka called utarstikinka, prahasana, and bhàna 
are (expressly) termed ekarasa, the reat, from nitjaka onwards, are also ekarasa. 
For although all rasas can be appropriately included in them, the principal 
one in nàtaka and prakarana is really vira applied to dharma, artha, ete., 
since all dramatic heroes are seen to practise heroiam. And, although all 
rasas are prescribed for use in samavakara, vira or raudra is the principal one, 
and similar considerations apply to dima [for which all but &rngàra and hisya 
are permitted] and vyiyoga [viraraudradyah]. In the ihàmrgs, raudra is the 
principal rasa, in the natika árngüra. Thus vira, raudra, árngára (are used 
there) respectively, occurring in these works by being engendered by (the 
aims of the character portrayed) dharma, artha, and kama, while danta and 
bibhatea oocur in connexion with moksa, But not every character can carry 
the main role in this (latter) case, only the occasional saint. Although in the 
n&ütaka santa or bibhataa may be the principal rasa when moksa is the principal 
goal, this is not a common practice, so they, although engendered by the 
best of human aims (the character's pursuit of moksa) are considered sub- 
ordinate to the other rasas—vira, raudra, and érngara. Thus the mam rasa 
of a drama is really governed by the purusartha it portrays, but other rasas 
ocour in support of it as a result of the variety of subject matter included. 
Thus a variety of vrtti is appropriate in a drama because of the use of dramatio 
action which will tend mainly to convey these rasas. 

‘ The uterstikanka, prahasana, and bhana, however, being mainly concerned 
with karupa, hasys, and vismaya respectively, have a pleasant principal rasa, 
for which reason women, children, fools, eto., are their principal characters; 
and the plot is simple, there is not the same variety of plot. Consider the 
following: Udbhata says “ Three vyttis are expressly prohibited in utepsti- 
kanka, and bhàratI cannot be ita vrtti, for action is subordinate when the rasa 
is karuna and bharati in the form of lamentation is subordinate to action. 
Hence we must admit a vytti called phalasamvitti defined as the perception 
of the results of speech and aotion, and this is necessary, otherwise there 
would be no vrtti during unconsciousness and death, etc., when speech and 
action are absent. But if kai&iki is enjoined with reference to the aim kama, 
one must allow two vrttis referring to dharma and artha. Hence it is proper to 
allow three vrttis (in uterstikanka)—nyayavytti consisting of action, anyaya- 
vytti consisting of speech, and phalasamvitti their resulta”. It has been said 
(by Udbhata): “ The first two have eight subdivisions (each) based on speech 
and action and the four human aims. Phalavrtti has sixteen subdivisions 
based on these two and countless subdivisions based on rasa ”’.’ 

M. R. Kavi (rt, xxi) equates nyàya with kaisiki and anyüya with bharati, 
observing the definitions oegtátmik& and vàgrüpa. K. C. Pandey (Comparative 
aesthetica, 1, 2nd ed., 465 f.) equates adye with &rsbhati and bhàrati but interpreta 
nyüya and any&ya as ‘lawful’ and ‘sinful’, The text clearly has conflated 
two interpretations of nyàya and anyüysa, the first ‘dramatic action’ and 
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‘dramatic dialogue’ (Bee above, p. 94 f.), the second dharmam uddisya and 
artham uddkéya or rather, in view of the statement purusdrthacatustayena 
eüs(avidhe which conflicte therewith, ‘lawful’ and ‘sinful’ according to a 
current conception of dharma and artha. The opponent cited subsequently 
confirms this intention when he says na cángyüyavritau pumarthacatuskagogo- 
papatioipratisedhd. We have then another cage of oommentatorial confusion 
in terminology: the interpretation as ‘action’ and ‘dialogue’ is the fossil, 
the other the current attempt to explain the traditional account of nyàya 
and anyaya in terms of purugartha. In view of the statement vdkoesfabhyam . . . 
cdstavidhe, Udbhata must have understood his souroe's cesfainuka nyagaorish 
and anmyaüyavrür vāgrūpā to mean ‘the physical variety of nyüyavrtti? and 
‘the vocal variety of anyüyavrtti'. “He is attempting to interpret an old 
conception which recognized three vyaéparas in drama—vac, cesta, tatphala- 
samvitti—in terms of the contemporary notion of four vyttis, equating nyàya- 
vrtti with ‘lawful arabhati’ and anyàyavrtti with ‘sinful bharati’ while 
phalasamvitti is substituted for s&tvati; kaidiki, which in keeping with the 
Najyaéüstra is not recognized in the utarstikinka, is probably maintained 
besides, since he uses its existence to justify ny&ya and anyüys; (lawful) 
bh&rati is also referred to, although disallowed in the utepstikinka, completing 
the five vrttis acoredited to him by his opponents in the sequel. These opponents 
recognize kaifiki m the uterstikinks (with Kohala and one of Nirk.’s sources) 
and assume that Udbhata was considering kaifiki to be covered by one of the ' 
three vrttis which he allows in the utarstikinka. They re-establish kaidiki 
in ite own right, and restore B&tvatl in place of phalasamvitti for the situation 
where a character is portraying unconsciousness, etc. Abhinava goes on : 

* On this point some say: “ Although kaidiki can be subsumed in satvat! 
(Udbhate's phalasamvitti), it is kept separate because of its extremely pleasant 
quality [reading upatta with the edition] and because it contains musically 
accompanied vocal action, and it cannot be subsumed in anyüyavrtti [rejecting 
the editor's emendation] since this would conflict with the possibility of its 
occurring in connexion with the four human aims (inoluding the lawful). And 
if phalavrtti does not take the form of activity which is the common charac- 
teristio of vytti, it cannot be a vrbti. If it does, it must be acknowledged to be a 
subconscious vocal and physical activity, since it is generally accepted that no 
mental activity subsista in the absence of vocal and physical activity. Hence 
even in the case of death, unconsciousness, etc., there may be an aotivity 
of the spirit, soul, and body which is brought to mind by the presence of musical 
tempo, rhythm, and song, but we cannot admit phala(samvitti)vrtti (Le. 
perception of the resulta of speech and action) here since it may be said that 
there is no perception at a conscious level (samvedana) when a state of uncon- 
sciousness, etc., is bemg enacted. Hence the vrtti in this case (i.e. during those 
momenta of unconsciousness, ete., when the main vrtti—kaigiki—is not applio- 
able) is satvati, because, if we accept the maxim ' kàvya consists for the most 
part of vrtti’, the entire play consiste on the whole of vrtti even if a part of it 
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lacks vrtti. The opinion of those who follow Udbhata in holding that in the 
case of unconsciousness, eto., there is a fifth vrtti defined as transcendental 
perception and consisting of activity of the atman, to be inferred from the 
cessation of all actions and uninterrupted because of the (persisting) resulte 
(of the actions), namely the anubhavas depicting the state of unconsciousness— 
this opinion has been set aside by Bhattalollata, etc., who showed that the 
bhavas are perceived at a conscious level and opined that parispanda was not 
a single activity. Hence there is no phalavrtti and the vrttis are four in number." 

‘But I (Abhinava) say that this alarm is needless. If every little thing 
occurring in drama must be brought under the heading of vrtti, this might 
beso. But it must not. What vrtti does the stage repreeent, or the mrdanga, 
panava, varpéa, eto. ? Henoe vrtti is an activity performed in furtherance of 
the human aims, and the vrttis.are käoyasya mätrkäh since this activity is 
portrayed throughout and nothing can be portrayed which is non-aotivity. 
In the portrayal of a state of confusion, unconsciousness, etc., there may be 
the mental activity we term satvati, and in karuņa and other rasas there may 
be a predominanoe of vocal activity, and for this reason (because of this pre- 
dominance) bhàrati is the vrtti (in utarstikanka); the other vyttis are pro- 
hibited since their angas are (there) incomplete. And it has been repeatedly 
affirmed that there is no other activity than physical, vocal, and mental 
or a combination of these, Hence when karuna is the main rasa, the vrtti 
is bharati on docount of the large amount of lamentation. Kohala’s dictum 
“ Kaisiki is the vrtti used in conjunction with árngāra, hasya, and karups ” 
may be ignored as in conflict with Bharata’s opinion that kaidiki is an activity 
involving a pleasant state of mind. Similarly there is bharati vrtti in prahasana 
and bhàna when vocal activity is paramount, and no vrtti in the case of uncon- 
solousness, etc., when there is no activity. For the whole of drama should not 
be considered a Veda of vrtti. But enough of this.’ 


Last OF TEXTUAL CORRECTIONS PROPOSED 


. 407, L 2 from end : read cénabhineyakavyesu instead of cénabhineye kavyesu. 
. 410, 1, 5 : read pürnaertivorityangánám instead of °angabhyim. 

. 410, L 16: read náfakam for nàjakat and kafoit for katécit. 

. 410, L 19: read prasiddhavastunsrüpaküntora] instead of prasiddhe vastuns 
rupakaniaram eva tu tadabhdsam tat sarvam. 

. 411, L 2: read rüpaküntarar instead of rüpántaram. 

. 412, L 7: place danda after, not before, nirantarabhaktibhavitandm, 
489, ]. 13: read sd ca instead of na ca. 

441,1. 1: read Atnatdira instead of hinàtra. 

441, L 2: read carias instead of cartam. 

442, L 5: place a danda after eka evdnkah. 

443, 1.2: delete the second ca and insert a danda. 

448, L 4: place a danda before sdtvaiydrabhafits. 
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INTONATION IN PRESENT-DAY NORTH INDIAN 
CLASSICAL MUSIC 


By N. A. JarnazBHoY and A. W. STONE 
(PLATES I-II) i 


OST Sanskrit texts dealing with Indian musio refer to 7 svaras (notes) 

and 22 árutis (intervals 1 microtones ?) which are said to be the basis of 

Indian music. Many modern writers m Western as well as the vernacular 

languages consider that érutis refer to the microtonal variations in particular 

notes from one raga to another. In order to convey the general opinion on the 

subject of intonation, we quote from Alain Daniélou, a prominent writer on 
North Indian music : 

“It is impossible to sing the complete scale of the éhrutis accurately 
in succession (a8 some singers pretend to do), but they can all be sung 
with perfect accuracy when they are embodied in expressive scales '.! 

And : 
* The impartial ear of sound-measuring instrumenta makes one marvel 
at the wonderful accuracy of the scales used by the great “ Ustads” of 
Northern India—soales which in every way conform with the requirements 
of Ancient Hindu theory '.* 
The same writer states that ' the only safe way to interpret the ancient áhrutis 
is to start from the actual expreasion of the intervals as they are found to 
exist in present-day musical practice. The notation of these expressions given 
in the following list has been worked out by careful measuring of the intervals 
used by musicians playing different ragis and by noting the expression each 
particular note conveyed to the musician and to his audience. It was found 
that the same intervals in the most different ragis always, in themselves, 
produced the same kind of expression. The scale we give here is only the result 
of such experiments and may therefore be subject to improvement ’.* 


Objects of analysis 
1. To determine whether the ancient concept of 22 drutis is still in use. 
2. To determine whether there is variation in the intervals used by musicians 
in any specific raga. 
3. To determine whether the mtervals are always the same throughout the 
performance of any one raga. 


Form of analysts 

The intonation of several performers singing and playing the same raga 
was compared by means of oecillograms. For this purpose the raga Yaman 
(also called Yaman Kalin), one of the more popular ragas at present, was 


1 Alain Daniélou, Northern Indion music, 1, London, Christopher Johnson, 1049, 46. 
2 ibid., 34. * ibid., 56-7. 
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chosen. It was thought that the measurement of the intervals sa-re (do-re), 
re-ga (remi), and sa-ga (do-mi) would provide enough indication to satisfy 
the objecta of the analysis. 


Equipment used for the analysis 
1. Tape recorders: (a) Reflectograph (variable speed)—Model 500. 
(b) Vortexion—Model WVA/4. 
(c) Ferrograph—Model 4A. 
2, Record player : Garrard 301 transcription unit with Burne-Jones 
tangential pick-up arm. 


3. Oscilloscope : Cossor—Model 1049, double beam. 
4. Film camera : Avimo 70 mm. oscilloscope camera. 
5. Filters : adjustable octave filter unit. 


All the above equipment is of professional standard and likely to introduce 


the least possible error into the analysis. 
RAMOPHON 
UNIT 
TAPE 
RECORDER 
Procedure and preparation of material 


The recording to be analysed was first put on tape and from it the relevant 
notes were extracted from different parts of this recording. Care was taken 
to ensure that the notes extracted were as steady as possible and with a minimum 
of background sounds from accompanying instruments. These notes were 
then joined together with leaders separating the extracta. This tape of extracts 
was played back on a tape recorder and the oe fed through the octave filter 
into the oscilloscope and filmed. 











Fig. 1. Layout of equipment 
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Factors of error , 
1. ' Wow’ and ‘ flutter’ in tape deck (speed variations, eto.). 
Present in even the most expensive decks but im the recorders used, 
"found to be leas than 0-194. 
2. ‘ Wow’ in gramophone unit. 
Practically non-existent in the unit used. 
3. Variation of camera motor speed. 
Present, but unimportant, as shown later. 

4. Instability of oscilloscope amplifiers. ' 

Present to a small extent in the model used, but as this has the effect 
of minute distortion of the waveform, it does not detract from the 
accuracy of analysis. - 

5. Calculation of frequencies from oscillograms (the human element), 

discussed later. 

In the experiments, variation of speed was noted from tape recorder to tape 
recorder, even between models of the same make, with supposedly, a fixed 
speed of 7j inches per second. This had the cumulative effect of varying the 
absolute pitch of a note by as much as 10-12 cycles—a considerable deviation. 
However, since the object of the analysis was to establish the mterval between 
two notes and since each series of tests was made on the same equipment, 
direct comparison ofthe intervals was established. It was not always possible 
to feéd all the tones in each teat continuously into the oscilloscope as the 
length of the film resulting from such a procedure would be too long to handle, 
the convenient length being about 10 feet, or about 5 seconds’ duration. Thus 
an experiment was conducted using a test-tone from an audio-oscillator to 
determine the effect of stopping and re-starting the tape recorder and the film 
camera. Four films of this tone showed that the tape recorders used (Ferro- 
graph and Vortexion) achieved a constant speed within a fraction of a second 
and there appeared to be no appreciable difference in the frequencies of these 
four oscillograms. Variation of camera speed had the effect of spreading or 
depressing the trace momentarily, noticeable in some of the examples shown, 
but as both the subject matter and time marker traces are affected simul- 
taneously, this does not introduce any error into the readings. 


Harmonics 

If the extract for analysis, a complex waveform, is fed directly to the 
oscilloscope, calculation of the fundamental frequency is most difficult, if not 
impossible. This is shown in the filtered and unfiltered examplea of the same 
tone played on the sitar with accompanying tambura—oscillogram 1 (pl. 1). 
The octave filter unit is, therefore, interposed between the tape recorder and 
oscilloscope so that all frequencies extraneous to this experiment are suppressed, 
leaving as far as possible, only the fundamental frequency. The method used 
was to ascertain the approximate fundamental frequencies of the notes for 
analysis by direct comparison with an audio-oscillator and arranging the filter 
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unit so that these frequencies fell roughly midway between the band-width 
of the octave being used. Thus, if the frequencies were 296 o.p.s. and 328 o.p.s., 
the octave covering the range of 200—400 o.p.s. would be used, everything 
above or below these figures being suppreased. In fact, absolute suppression 
of the harmonics is not always achieved, some slight breakthrough being 
possible but to such a minute degree as to have little effect on the final readings. 
The time marker used as a standard measure was the 50 o.p.s. mains frequency 
waveform, virtually a pure sine wave. Nevertheless, very slight drifts from 
frequency and purity do occur which, in extreme oases, may lead to an error ` 
of about 5 cents. Slight distortions of the time marker waveform, occasionally 
present, increase the possibility of error during the counting of the trace, but 
providing extreme care is exercised under these conditions, error can be kept to 
a minimum. A camera film speed of 22 inches per second was used as this spread 
the oscillogram well and allowed easy and accurate counting. 

Method of caloulatvon 

A vertical line is drawn through the exact centre of a time marker peak 
and extended through the trace of the tone being analysed. A further vertical 
line is drawn through another time marker peak, 25 peaks removed from the 
first, giving & section of 4 second duration. The waveform peaks of the tone 
being analysed are then counted between these two verticals; the resultant 
number, when doubled, gives the frequency of the tone m cycles per second. 
In practice, the verticals usually fall between the peaks in the waveform of 
the tone and it is essential that the fractional parta be estimated accurately, 
as any error in the estimate will also be doubled. (See oecillograma 2-5.) Most 
filmed items were approximately 3 or 4 feet long, giving a good display, from 
which & section or sections could be selected and analysed. Should all the 
possible degrees of error happen to coincide in any one instance, it is estimated 
that a possible error of 15 cents could occur. In order to minimize the possibility 
of accumulation of errors several tones from different parts of most recordings 
were analysed, and very divergent results have been rejected. 

From the resulta of all this instrumentation, checking, and cross-checking, 
it is estimated that a posaible maximum error of five centa may exist in extreme 
instances, but in most of the examples given in this article, will probably 
fall much below this figure. It will be seen, therefore, that good accuracy 
has been obtained and the resulta would appear to be conclusive. 

A table of results is shown on pp. 123-4. 


Performer and Film 


source of recording marking (o.p.s.) note 


Pannalal Ghosh, 1-1-A 


4-8-A 


8-8-A 


4-8-B 
6-3 
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Interval Interval 
Indian between of third 


of note nameof notes 


(oenta) * terii 


Observations 
314-4 
429 
402-6 
325.5 »&—— — 
228 
871-2 re 425 
197 
410.0 g&——— 
325-5 The ga is played very 
234. eti in this ex- 
872.5 re 43 ampile, 
178 
413-0 g— 
314.3 ),—— —, oscillograms 2, 3, 
414—455 and 4, discusion, 
ET pp. 125-8. 
403-4 
489 Bee osoillogram 5. 





388.3 The notes in this ex- 
202 E 

324-0 Te per r &nd re- 
207 ~ corded et half speed. 

865-1 

2960-8 se. discussed in text on 
187 p. 127. 

330-6 re 382 


298-0 TO 875 
331-0 ] 


376 





1 The intervals in oents are accurate only to the nearest whole figure. 
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7 Tequenay 
Performer and Film of note  nameof notes f 
source of recording marking (0.p-s.) note (cente) 


Ravi Bhankar 2-8-A 260-0 ga played three times, 
(sitiir) 357.0 $90-400 ^ each slight- 
Private recording 2-8-B 859-0 : 


4-4 270-0 
a 212 
805-2 re $9 
180 
338.5 
e 270-5 s 
223 
307-7 re 403 
180 
341.2 g» 
Gangoobai Hangal 1-2-À 205-8 m 
(rooal) ] | 406 
45 r. disc 260-0 ga 
TEPE 1232 
W.B8.Deshpendoe 2-1-A 283-5 
(vooal) 197 
i 8-1-B 317-8 re $94 
197 


3-1-0 856-0 ma 


Interpretation of the oscillograms . 

The most obvious conclusion to be drawn from this series of experimenta 
is that accuracy is relative—not only on the part of the performer but also 
on that of the analyst. Although the analyst is presented with a concrete 
image of the notes, the interpretation of this image is very largely subjective. 
1f, for example, the note filmed has a duration of two seconds, the film is nearly 
4 feet long at 22 inches per second. The note, when analysed, unless being 
produced-by an audio-frequency generator, does not, however, remain steady 
over this period. The method generally used throughout these experiments 
- was to determine the steadiest part of the note and give the cyolea per second 
for that part of the note. This was done by dividing the film into stretches of 
oth second, and determining the c.p.s. over each of these sections. Although 
it is not possible to be very accurate over such short periods, it ia accurate 
enough as an indication of changes of pitch beyond 3 or 4 cycles and it is usually 
possible to see where the tone is at its steadiest by this method. 

Then readings were taken over $ second or more of this and other similar 
stretches of about the same frequency in the trace, and an average obtained. 
To illustrate this method the following actual results, taken from the recording 
of Ustad Umrao Khan (film marking 5-2), are given below. The part of the film 
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producing the tone given as 269-6 c.p.s. (8a) is 36 inches long ; about 1} seconds 
in duration. The readings in o.p.s. over this length, in periods of hth second, 
are as follows:  . 

. . . (286, 276), 272, 267, 270, 269, 269:5, 271, 269, 269, 268, 266, 260, 264, 

265, 268, 268. pe PIT 

It would appear that the steadiest part of the tone is just before the middle 
(as underlined). The voice, dropping from the note above, first drops too far 
(to 267 o.p.s.), then rises to the level aimed at—about 269 or 270 o.p.s. After 
maintaining this level for a little over 4 second, it drops further, probably 
because the breath is running short as this note occurs at the end of a phrase. 
Then, as the musician’s ear notices the discrepancy it makes a last dying effort 
to return to the earlier pitch, not quite succeeding, however. 

In choosing the six values above (which have been underlined) as being 
representative of the tone intended by the musician! the analyst has had to 
resort to a subjective procees as described. In other words, the pitch of any 
musical note is not clear-cut and well-defined. 

Frequently, the beginning and the end of the notes analysed were composed 
of slides, rising to or dropping from, the intended pitch of the note. In vocal 
recordings and sarangi recordings it was noticed that the intended note was 
not reached immediately, but that there was a certain amount of adjustment 
when the note was held for any length of time. A common tendency was to 
overshoot the intended note: ie. if approaching from above, to go too low ; 
if coming from below, to go too high. On several occassions there was over- 
shooting in both directions, e.g. 


yoloe 

In most cases the ear would probably not notice this adjustment, as the 
duration of the phenomenon is usually about th or th second and the 
frequency variation generally less than 5 o.p.s., but from the standpoint of, 
analysis this phenomenon ia significant. 

The flute and the sitar presented their own problems regarding intonation. 
The pitch of a note on the flute may be increased or decreased by the intensity 
of blowing. Thus, in the Pannalal Ghosh recording (film marking 4—6-A), 
the 8rd (ga) is much flatter and softer than in the previous two examples 
analysed (film marking 1-1-À and B and 3-4-B and A). Oascillograms 2, 3, 
and 4 (pl 1) are extracts from a continuous note (ga) played on the flute by 


1 Even the idea that there is a steady note intended is to some extent subjecave. The 
oscillograms generally show œ fairly steady stretch usually in the middle of the note filmed. 
There are exceptions, notably in Bundu Khan’s recordings, where the tones are generally oscil- 
lating, and in one or two instances of Pannalal Ghosh’s recording, where the pitch is gradually 
rising. If, however, no perticular steady note is intended, then the objects of the analysis are 
immediately resolved to a large extent, and no fixed intervals can be established. 
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Pannalal Ghosh (film marking 6-2—À). This note is held for about 3 seconds 
and the three film fragments are extracted from the beginning, the middle, 
and the end of this note, approximately. It will be seen from the amplitude 
(vertical extent) that the note begins softly and builds up to a crescendo. The 
pitch varies with the intensity of blowing—beginning at about 399-2 c.p.s. 
and ending at 403 o.p.s. (both figures being averages over $ second duration). 
As the ground tone, sa, is at 314-3 o.p.s., the interval of the 3rd varies from 
about 413 centa to about 492 cente—e difference of almost 19 cente. Oscillo- 
gram Ď (pL 1r) is the same note, ga, from a different part of the same recording. 
Here the frequency of the note is 405 c.p.s. and the interval of the 3rd is about 
439 centa. Several other traces of the same note were made, the results ranging 
between 400 and 406 c.p.s. 

On the sitar, which has long strings at comparatively low tension, the 
aot of plucking causes a sharpening of pitch, after which the note drops to a 
fairly even level within a fraction of a second. The longer and looser the string, 
the sharper the note becomes immediately after plucking. This phenomenon 
is not Bo readily perceived on the oscillograph (where a relatively steady tone, 
maintained over a duration of at least 45th second is necessary), but is easily 
demonstrated on a well-made sitar whose sympathetio strings respond readily. 
In theory a sympathetic string will vibrate when ite exact pitch is produced 
on one of the plucking strings of the instrument. In fact, there is & certain 
amount of latitude, varying at least with the responstveness of the sympathetic 
string on the instrument, and perhaps with the tension, thickness, pitch, etc., 
of the strings mvolved. If then, one plucks the third or fourth string of a well- 
tuned sitar, which are made of brass and are generally thick and quite loose, 
one oan hear and see the corresponding sympathetic string vibrating. This 
vibration, however, may begin at the moment of impact or at some moment 
shortly after the string is plucked. The moment at which the sympathetic 
string begins to' vibrate can be controlled by-a fine tuning of the string which 
is being plucked. If the strings are tuned in such a way that the sympathetic 
string begins to vibrate at the moment of impact on the plucking string, the 
plucking string drops in pitch rapidly and beats are clearly audible as the 
sympathetio string fades out. Intensity of impact has an effect on the pitch 
at the begmning of the note and on the period before the note levels out. On 
the main plucking string of the sitar this phenomenon is much lesa noticeable 
but there may, nevertheless, be a difference of as much as 20 cents in extreme 
cases between the pitch at the moment of impact and the levelling of the tone. 


~ ! This phenomenon was also noted on the strobooon, an instrument consisting of 12 strobo- 
scopic discs whose speed of rotation is variable. These 12 disos are adjusted to the perfectly tuned 
12 semitones of the Western scale, so that when one of these tonos is fed into the strobooon, 
the corresponding diso appears to stop moving. The range of possible tones between the 12 semi- 
tones can be measured by slightly increasing or decreasing the speed at which these disos rotate. 
When a note on the sit&r was fed into this instrument the markings on the diso in tune, first 
shifted rapidly in a clockwise direction (indioating a higher pitch), gradually slowing down 
(Indicating a dropping pitch) before beooming more or lew stationary. To determine the drop 
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The style of playing or singing, also, creates difficulties for the analyst. 
The analysis of Ustad Bundu Khan's playing on the sarangi is a case in point. 
The tones were filmed from five different parta of the two recordings of Yaman. 
Only two of these have been listed in the tabulated results (one of these was 
taken from the upper register). The remaining three showed too much variation 
and determining the central pitch around which the note was oscillating 
involved too much guees-work. Even in the clearest extract (film marking 5-3) 
the sa is constantly shaking (slow vibrato) and the readings vary from 293 o.p.s. 
to 300 o.p.8. f 

The readings over jl5th second periods are as follows : 

300, 293, 295, 293 (doubtful), 294, 294, 296, 300, 294, 294, 300, 295, 298. 

When measured from the electrical mains peaks lying between those chosen 
above, the readings were generally in between adjacent readings above 
(underlined). ; 


intermediate readings 26 394 T5 300 296 
[EE ORERT UE SEY HOPES REGION, CUN MU ERE, SUE NE RV. cen | 
eria de NE 30 i 554 294 300 *6 296 





This clearly indicates a gradual rise and a fall around 296 or 297 oc.p.s., 
the figure given in the tabulated results being 296-8 c.p.g. average of the 
readings underlined. The fact that this exact reading does not occur in the 
actual figures need not disturb us, as all of the above readings are averages 
of this rising and falling note over +4,th second periods. 

From the above discussions it will be quite clear that in spite of all efforts 
to the contrary, the final results are to some measure, subjective. Notwith- 
standing the subjective nature of the analysis, it should be quite clear that 
the musicians too have a subjective appreciation of the intervals which they 
themselves create, perhaps influenced by direction of approach, relationship 
with preceding note, tempo, stress, eto., and that analysis using electronic 
devices is bound to show up inconsistencies which are not apparent in the 
context of the performance. 

General discussion on éruis and intonation 

According to Daniélou, the raga ‘Iman&’ (Yaman) is composed of the 
following intervals, converted into cents by the present writer (N. A. J.): 
204, 204, 204, 90, 204, 204, 90.* This sequence of intervals has presumably 
been based on readings from ‘sound-measuring instruments’, and should 
conform in every way with the requirements of ancient Hindu theory.’ 

Ancient Hindu musical theory as expressed in the Nafyasdsira, in Dattila, 


in pitch from the moment of impact to the steadying of the tone, the speed of the corresponding 
diso was Increased to the point where the diso no longer turned in & clockwise direction at the 
moment of impact., The results were variable, depending on the force of impact, string length, . 
and string tension, but indicated that 20 cents was by no means an unreal figure. 

1 Alain Deniélou, op. ait., n, London, Haloyon Press, 1054, 142. 

* This is in &ocord with Deniólou's statements quoted on p. 119 of this artiole. 
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in the Brhaddest, and in-the Sangiteraindkara, is built upon modal sequences 
of two heptatonio parent scales, the gadja grama and the madhyama gràma,! 
whose svaras (notes) are composed of either 2, 3, or 4 árutis in the following 
order : 
gadja grama sa ri ga ma pa dha ni 
4824 4 8 2 


madhyama grama ma pa dha ni sa ri ga 
4 84 2432 

Thus there are three 4 éruti tones, two 8 éruti tones, and two 2 áruti tones 
in the octaves of each of these two parent scales. 

The intervals Daniélou gives for the raga Yaman are, however, of only 
two sizes, 204 cents and 90 cents. There can be no possible connexion or 
similarity between this scale with its two different sized intervals and the 
ancient Hindu system based on three different sized intervals. In fact, it is 
impossible to distribute 22 árutis evenly over a heptatonic scale with only two 
different sized intervals * without using 1 éruti intervals which are thought 
to be non-musical in the ancient texte. It is undoubtedly this difficulty of 
trying to distribute the 22 érutis evenly into the present North Indian classical 
music system which frequently leads North Indian musicians to state that there 
are 24 árutis in the octave ? and Daniélou to build his system on 66 drutis in 
each octave—a number which is not substantiated by the musical texte referred 
to above, except in reference to the full range of three octaves.‘ 

The common present-day nomenclatare of the notes in the North Indian 
octave allows for 7 éuddha (pure) notes and 5 vikrite (altered) notes. The 
T éuddha notes form a scale (Bilaval) not unlike the Western major scale. 
The 5 vikrite notes are Inserted between the whole tones of the éuddha notes, 
forming a series of 12 semitones, of which 5, 6, or 7 (plus additional passing 
notes) are used in any one raga. This does not necessarily imply that these 
semitones are equally tempered, nor that they are invariably the same size 
in all the ragas, or evan in the same raga played or sung by different performers. 
Thus, it is not at all surprising that there are varying opinions regarding the 
intervals used in any specific riga.° 

1 Some of these texta also mention the gindhira grima whioh is said to exist in heaven, 
and is not part of the earthly system with which we are oonoerned. 

* If one interpreta 204 cents as a 4 áruti interval and 00 cents as a 2 kruti interval, there would 
be 24 &rutis in the octave. 

* This was in fact stated by Imrat Khan, a surbah&r player, in a lootare in London in 1961. 

* Matanga, Brhadded, Trivandrum edition, p. 7, prose following ál. 28 : ‘ As the three registers 
middle, high, low, 1.0, chest, throat, head, are each to be divided into 22, a total of 66 (krutis) 
will be reached, so say some '. 

* An example of this oan be found in the January 1960 issue of the Indian mualoal journal, 
Sangita. Q. N. Goswami, on p. 11, gives the actual values of the riiga Todi, in which he gives the 


. saga (minor Srd) interval as 315 cents (slightly larger than the tampared minor 8rd). In the 


same issue, Urmila Suri, on p. 19, says that the ga in Todi is atikomal (very flat), which ahould 
mean something flatter than the tempered minor 3rd. Daniélou, op. cit., I, 40, gives 275 cents 
(converted into cents by the present writer [N. A. J.]) for this same interval. 
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The ready acceptance and popularity of the keyboard instrument, the 
harmonium, as an accompaniment to the voice, should be adequate proof that 
the North Indian octave is, in fact, divided into 12 semitones. There has 
been a considerable outcry against Indian musicians for using this instrument 
in Indian music, especially by Western musicologists, because it is said that 
its use ‘was ruining his chief asset, his musical ear’.1 It is true that the 
harmonium is incapable of producing fine shades of intonation go easily produced 
by the voice and by stringed and wind instruments, nor is it capable of producing 
slides, shakes, and the other graces which are so vital a part of Indian music. 
Yet there is no denying its popularity, nor can it be denied that among the 
singers who use it a8 an accompaniment are some of the leading vocalists of 
the last two or three decadee.* The acceptance of the harmonium by musicians 
traditionally trained in India shows conclusively that the Indian octave is not 
composed of 22 intervals, but 12; and that differing intonation in the various 
ragas is not such a vital part of North Indian classical music to-day. We do 
not mean to suggest that the widespread use of the harmonium means that the 
Western tempered scale prevails in North India,‘ but that the Western tempered 
scale is within the tolerance allowed in the intonation of the various notes 
of the scales commonly used in North Indian classical music. A singer accom- 
panied on a harmonium would to some extent be influenced by the intervals 
on the harmonium (although in most profeasional performances the harmonium 
is far in the background, and the drone of the tambura dominates), whereas 
without the harmonium, he is more apt to be influenced by the upper partials 
of the tambura, and his intonation may very easily vary from the first instance 


1 A. H. Fox Btrangways, Music of Hindostan, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1914, 16. It could 
be argued that Fox Strangways wrote more than 50 years ago, and that the statement quoted 
above may have been more meaningful at the time of writing than ıt 1$ now. It oocurs to this 
writer (N. A. J.) that if the Indian musician’s chief assot was his musical oer, he should easily 
have been able to discriminate against the poor intonation of the harmonium, and that it would 
not have been &ooepted by North Indian clasmoal musicians. 

* The following 1s & very inoomplete list of the singers and thelr records on which the 
harmonium oan be heard. Obviously this list would be much larger if it were to include tape 
recordings and reports of live performances, (1) Abdul Karim Khan (78 r.p.m. Columbia 
VE 5004), (2) Ustid Faryax Khan (78 r.p.m. Hindusthan H 249 L), (8) Roshanara Begum 
(78 r.p.m. Columbia VE 5087), (4) Narayanrao Vyas (78 r.p.m. HMV N 6725), (5) Bhimsen 
Joshi (834 r.p.m. HMY ROLP 2258), (0) Hirabei Barodekar (45 rpm. HMV 7EPE 1205), 
(T) Kesarbei Kherkar (45 r.p.m. HMV 7ERE 1), (8) Vilayat Humein Khan (45 r.p.m. HMV 
TEPE 1215), (9) Meera Banerjee (45 r.p.m. HMV 7EPE 1001), (10) Basavraj Rajguru (45 r.p.m. 
HMV TEPE 1213), (11) A. T. Kanan (45 r.p.m. HMV 7EPE 1002), (13) G&ngoob«i Hangal 
(45 r.p.m. HMV 7EPE 1282), (18) Rasoolunbal (45 r.p.m. Columbia SEDE 3801), (14) Master 
Krishna (78 r.p.m. HMV P 9692), (15) Shamahadba! (78 r.p.m. Columbias GE 1502), (16) Majoodin 
Khan (78 r.p.m. Gramophone Concert Record GO-8-18124), (17) Sangitacarya Hamcohandra 
Boa Vase (78 r.p.m. Columbia GE 1532). 

From this list there should be no doubt that many of the leading North Indian singers over 
the past 30 or more years have used the harmonium as an acoompanying instrument. 

* Bee the quotations from Daniélou, op. alt., on p. 119 of this article. 

* Unfortunately, the present writer (N. A. J.) has not had aoooss to the scales on the harmo- 
niums used by the leading singers. It would no doubt be of great importance to know the exact 
tunings of these harmoniums. 
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to the second. These comments apply particularly to the 2nds, 3rds, 6ths, 
and Tths of the scales. The perfect Bth and the perfect 4th can be judged more 
&oourately by the ear, and it is more than probable that the tolerance for these 
two intervals will be considerably smaller. 

It seems reasonable to suggest that, in general, exact intonation is not a 
matter of the greatest importance in North Indian classical music. However, 
there are certain rágas in which intonation is often made into a special feature. 
In such ragas attention is drawn to particular intervals (usually 2nda, 3rds, 6ths, 
and 7ths) by the musician consciously flattening or sharpening, or more often 
shaking the note from slightly above to slightly below his ‘ usual’ note, and 
it is this phenomenon for which the term éruti is now used by practismg 
musicians.’ 

Conclustons 

(1) The raga Yaman or Yaman Kalyn, although easily recognizable through 
ita phrasing, varies considerably in ita intonation from one performer to another, 
at least as far as 2nds and 3rds are concerned. The maximum div 
noticed in the interval of the 3rd was between Pannalal Ghosh (439 centa) * 
and Ustád Umrao Khan (375 cente), a difference of 64 centes, or more than 
a quarter-tone! Yet the characteristic sequences of notes determine that 
they are both playing the same raga. Pannalal Ghosh and Ravi Shankar 
seem to be playing a larger interval from sa to re than from re to ga, while 
Ustad Bundu Khan and his son, Ustad Umrao Khan, appear to be producing 
a smaller interval from sa to re than from re to ga. If the North Indian classical 
music system had been based on exact intonation, surely these musicians, 
with their widely differing intonations, could not be playing the same raga. 

(2) It would appear that within each performance the intonation does vary, 
and that a variation of as much as 15 centa, in 2nds and Srds at least, could 
easily pass unnoticed. This is particularly noticeable in the series of notes 
taken from the upper register (Ustad Bundu Khan, film marking 3-2-C— 
compare with 5-3—A, B, C) which suggests that there may be a tendency towards 
sharpening intervals in this register. 

(3) With this divergence between musicians, it would appear that intonation 


1 There would sppear to be & comparable situation among violinists in the West. When 
accompanied by an instrurhent with fixed intonation such as the plano, they may be inalined 
to use the tempered intervals, but when unaccompanied, they may come closer to the ‘ natural’ 
intervals. 

*UThe present writer (N. A. J.) has asked several North Indian musicians to demonstrate 
árutis and hes usually been given an example in the răga Darbári, m which the notes are seid 
to oscillate. In a tape recording of this răga (in the possewmion of this writer) played by Ustad 
Bundu Khan on the siradg!, the Ustkd interrupta his playing to inform his audiences, yeh fruit 
ki mikhād hai ‘ this is the &ruti ni’ and proceeds to play it with a wide, slow shake. 

* It was Pannalal Ghosh's intonation in this particular recording, with the ga (8rd) sounding 
too sharp, which was largely responsible for instigating this project. Although, initially the 
ga in this recording was disturbing, within a minute or two the ear had adjusted itself to this 
intonation and the melodio line could be appremated without distraction. 
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is a matter of personal choice, perhaps influenced by the teacher's intonation, - 
but not bound to it, and that any intonation within certain limits (perhaps 
within 25 or 30 oenta on either side of the tempered intonation) can be accept- 
able. Under these circumstances it would seem pointless to consider applying 
the ancient 22 áruti system, or for that matter, any system of exact intonation, 
to North Indian classical music.+ 

(4) The ear must have considerable adaptability in order to give credence 
to the results of these experiments. The whole concept of intervals in North 
Indian classical music must be broad enough to permit the deviations recorded. 
This deviation in the intervals is not readily noticeable except by direct com- 
parison using electronic equipment. The absence of standardized pitch makes 
the possibility of comparison of thé intervals produced by different musicians 
even more remote. 

(5) Indian musicians have frequently been credited with a far more acute 
perception of minute shades of intonation than Western musicians. This does 
not appear to be the case. It does not, however, belittle the skill and virtuosity 
of the North Indian classical musician who expresses himself by the subtle 
variation of combinations of notes, rather than by producing the exact intonation 
of fixed intervals which have their expressions built-in. 


Appendiz 

One of the fundamental concepts in Daniélou’s works appears to be the 
belief that a raga achieves its coherence through a balance of expressions 
inherent in the specific intervals of that raga. There appears to be no tolerance 
in his attitude—no allowance for the ‘human’ element. According to him, 
each individual musician invariably sings or plays certain exact intervals in 
any particular raga. The intervals in any particular raga, he maintains, are 
: constant all over India, irrespective of the tradition or school (gharana) of 
the musician.? He postulates an equally perfect audience, endowed with 
abnormal sensitivity for distinguishing the finest shades of intonation and 
experiencing a particular and invariable emotion from each of these. For 
instance, the musician and the audience must be able to differentiate clearly 
between an interval of 884 cents and another of 906 cents (a difference of 


1 It may be argued that this conclusion is premature beceuse it is based on the analyais of 
only two intervals in only one raga. The rkga Yaman, however, is one of the better known 
rágas, and is very often used in teaching the fundamentals of North Indian musio, and if there 
is such a divergence in the intonation of this riga (each version equally acceptable), there is no 
reason to expect any greater uniformity in the Intonation of other r&gas. It may be mentioned 
incidentally, that although limited, this investigation has involved several hundred feet of film, 
and the counting of more than 50,000 waveform peaks. 

1 Alain Daniélou, Tableau comparatif des intervalles muscaux, Pondichéry, Institut Français 
d'Indologie, 1958, introduction, p. iii. 

‘Dea mesures faites durant de nombreuses années aveo des musiciens des diverses régions de 
l'Inde m'ont permis d'arriver à la conclusion que les intervalles auxquels ceux-ci attribuent des 
valeurs expreemrves données sont des intervalles précus et dóterminós, correspondent toujours 
aux mêmes valeurs sur les instruments de mesure.’ : 


OBSERVATIONS ON A NEW COMPARATIVE 
ALTAIC PHONOLOGY 


By Dens Smor 


HE comparative Altaic phonology recently published by Professor Poppe ! 

is the third post-war attempt to give body to the theory of the genetic 

relationship of Altaic languages. In the recent spectacular renascence of 

Altaio studies two similar works have been published: one by Kotwicz,* 

the other by Ramstedt. It is interesting to note that these surveys were 

published at a time when the genetio relationship of the Alteio languages had 
already been tacttly admitted for about a century. 

I dislike posthumous publications. With a few exceptions—such as cases 
where the material had already received the imprimatur of the deceased 
author—they represent material deemed unworthy of publication by the 
authors themselves. Indeed, the above-mentioned works of Kotwioz and of 
Ramstedt represent little more than the collected notes of two great scholars 
deeply interested in the problem. It can thus be said, that Poppe’s com- 
parative phonology is really epoch-making, as it is the first completed methodical 
attempt to prove the genetic relationship of the Altaio languages. 

Much prelimmary spade-work has been done in recent years. Even if we 
disregard smaller monographs, there remain, for Mongol Poppe’s own com- 
parative study,‘ for Turkic the excellent sketches of R&s&inen,* for Tunguz 
the reliable work of Benzing* and—above all—the splendid comparative 
phonology of V. I. Cincius? which, to my great surprise, is hardly mentioned 
by Poppe. . This is regrettable, for a more complete perusal of the Tunguz 
material as presented by Cincius’s book, would have considerably enlarged the 
basis of Poppe's work. 

A rather primitive, purely quantitative test is fairly revealing. The Turkic, 
Mongol, and Tunguz comparative phonologies of, respectively, Räsänen, Poppe, 
and Cincius total almost 800 pages, whereas the new Altaio phonology has but 
188. Thus it is not based on a complete survey of the available material, but 

1 Nikolaus Poppe: Vergleichende Grammatik der aliatschen Sprachen. Teil 1. Vergleichende 
Lawiekre. (Porta Linguarum Orlentalium. Neue Serie, Iv.) xi, 188 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harramowita, 1900. DM. 26. 

3 W. Kotwiox, ‘Studia nad jexykami altajakimi’, published by M. Lewlaki, RO, xvi, 1950, 
(pub.) 1958, 1-814. 

? Q. J. eo ee ee Aalto, 
I, Lowtlehre (MSF Ou., orv, 1), 1957, 192 pp. ; 11, Formenlehre (MEFOu., orv, 2), 1052, 262 pp. 

4 Introduction to Denis comparative studies (MBHOu., ox), 1955, $00 pp. 

s Martti Rasanen, Zur Lawigeschichts der turkischen Sprachen (Studis Orientalia, xv), 1940, 
240 pp. 

* Johannes Benzing, Dis tungustschen Sprachen: Versuch siner vergleichenden Grammat 
(Akad. d. Wiss. ud. Lit. in Mains. Abh. d. Geistes- u. Boxialwiss. KL, Jahrg. 1855, Nr. 11), 
Wiesbaden, 1058, 151 pp. 

' V. I. Cinmus, SravasiePnaja fonetika tunguso-man GwrsbtkA Samykow, Leningrad, 1949, 
342 pp. 
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rather represents a choice of ‘ important correspondences ', and is, in spite of 
ita title, more a Turco-Mongol than an -Altaio comparative phonology. 
I mention this not as a point of criticiam, but simply to draw attention to 
the real soope of this work described by the author as follows: (p. 1) ' Die 
Aufgabe dieses Buches ist, das Verh&ltnis der mongolischen Sprachen zu den 
Türksprachen zu zeigen und die wichtigsten phonetischen Entsprechungen - 
&ufzustellen. Dabei sollen auch die Angaben der mandschu-tungusischen und 
in besonderen Fallen auch die des Koreanischen in Betracht gezogen werden '. 

Poppe is not content with establishing word correspondences that fall into 
a regular phonetio pattern: he tries to establish the hypothetical primitive 
language, the Ursprache, from which primitive Mongol (Urmongolisch) could 
have derived. In order to achieve this, Poppe draws comparisons between, on 
the one hand Mongol, and on the other Turkio or Tungus or even Korean 
forms. There is nothing wrong in this, but I feel unhappy when he does not 
reconstruct hypothetical forms on the basis of existing words but—quite 
to the contrary—uses such asterisked creations to justify the comparison of 
dissimilar words. This is to put the cart before the horse. Instead of being 
content with the facte—of which he has a supreme knowledge—Poppe operates 
with a number of hypothetical languages, two for Mongol alone: Vormongoltsch 
and Urmongolisch and tries to reach through them the even more hypothetical 
Altaic Ursprache. With three Jokers in hand it is easy to win any game. 

Let us see in a few given examples the practical results of such a method. 

p. 39. To justify the equation: Mongol nidün ‘eye’ ~ Evenki fiundun 
~ Korean nun, Poppe uses three hypothetical forms and derives the Mongol 
word from *hündün, the Korean word from *nundun < *fündün. But such 
hypothetical forms cannot be justified, and their only ratson d'étre is the will 
to equate forms which otherwise could not be linked. This correspondence 
could be accepted only if we were able to show on the hand of a number of 
other examples that Mongol -d- ~ Evenki -nd- ~ Korean Ø constitutes a 
regular pattern. But this is not the case, as can be quite easily ascertained 
by looking up Poppe's own treatment (pp. 02-3) of Mongol -d-. 

p. 97. In the chapter dealing with the vowel a, Poppe equates Mongol 
yar ‘hand’ with the Tunguz forms: Manchu gala < *güra, Evenki näh, 
Lamut gal. But in the section dealing with -r- (pp. 78-80) not a single Mongol 
-r- ~ Tunguz -l- correspondence is given. To justify the admittedly quite 
tempting equation of the Mongol and Tunguz words, Poppe, quite arbitrarily 
derives Manchu gala from *gara. But the only justification of such an assump- 
tion lies in the desire to produce this etymology. 

p. 24. For the sake of establishing a correspondence between Mongol 
yutusun ‘boot’ and Manchu gulha, Poppe derives the former from *yutulsun, 
and the latter from *gutulkat—both of which are completely unwarranted. 
Their existence causes some difficulty to Poppe himself. He brings into the 
picture the Korean kudu which could, a priori, be equated with the existing 
Mongol yutusun. But Poppe, hypnotized by his own creation, the non-existing 
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*yutulsun, prefers to reconstruct a *guiul word for Korean. But there are no 
better reasons for reconstructing *gutul than there are for supposing a Manchu 
*gutulkas. And all this is done with the sole purpose of justifying the relationship 
with an equally hypothetical *vutulsun. 

pp. 46-9. According to Poppe an Altaic *-»-, preserved in Turkic, could 
develop into Vormongolisch *-w-, which, in ita turn gave Urmongoltsch *-y-, 
*4p-, *-y- > Classical Mongol --, ~y-/-w-, -y-. 

In support of this scheme Poppe gives 18 examples—a very handsome 
number at-first sight. But a closer scrutiny reveals that 10 of them are only 
between Turkic and Mongol, 5 only between Mongol and Tunguz, 2 are limited 
to Mongol (!), and only the remaining 1 example covers the three language 
groupe. If all these correspondences were valid—and they are not—they 
still could not serve for the reconstruction of three hypothetical languages : 
Vormongolisch, Urmongolisch, and Altatsch. But the two Mongol fiction- 
languages seam to allow almost any reconstruction. Thus the four examples 
called upon to substantiate a Mongol -y- ~ Turkic b- correspondence have 
nothing to commend them but the fact that Poppe quite arbitrarily derives 
the Mongol -y- from an Urmongolisch *-w- < Vormongolisch *-b- which then, 
together with a Turkic -b-, can be taken as the proof of the Alteio *-b-. Thus 
the following equation is proposed: Mongol noyir ‘sleep’ < *novlr < *noblr 
= Middle-Turkio yavaš ‘ mild, gentle’! But with such a method—the intercala- 
tion of two arbitrary forms—almost any etymology can be made to look 
valid, and we are saved from utter nonsense only by Poppe’s matchless 
knowledge of Altaic languages. But not even his expertise can save this 
last-mentioned etymology. For, leaving apart the question of the medial 
consonant, I know of no Mongol -r- ~ Turkic -š- sound-correspondences, 
and nothing similar is mentioned in the relevant chapters of Poppe's own 
book. 

p. 61. Dealing with medial -é- correspondences, Poppe gives a good number 
of examples showing—in my interpretation—that there is a Turkio 4- ~ Mongol 
-t- ~ Tunguz ~- correspondence, with & > či in Mongol and in Tungus. But 
caught in the cobweb ofthe hypothetical Ursprache, Poppe affirms that ‘ Das 
ursprüngliche [Altaic, one must presume] -*t- hat sich vor ** und “4 noch im 
Vormongolischen zu *t' und spüter zu *č entwickelt, während ea vor anderen 
Vokalen *t geblieben ist’. This statement, however, is unacceptable in the 
light of the evidence given. Of Poppe’s 13 examples of -t- followed by a vowel 
other than +, only 5 comprise forms taken from each of the three language 
groups. Even these are of little use for the purpose of reconstructing an 
Ursprache. On what ground can we postulate a primitive Altaio form for Middle- 
Mongol Autasun, Classical Mongol wasun, Manchu futa—and Yakut wax 
‘string, cord’? I would not deny that these words belong together, but 
surely it needs more than a Yakut example to postulate such a word for Common 
Turkio. The derivation of the Yakut word from a hypothetical *putak is not only 
arbitrary, it does not even account for the absence of such a final -k in the Mongol 
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and Manchu forms. Acoording to Poppe (pp. 54—5) there is no such a corre- 
spondence as Turkio -q ~ Manchu 81 

The examples given by Poppe—even if their validity is accepted—show 
only partial correspondences within the Altaic group but are useless for the 
reconstruction of the Ursprache. Thus the correspondence Mongol mata- 
~ Evenki mata- ‘ to bend ' is quite convincing but these two forms are in them- 
selves insufficient proof for the existence of an Altaio word. And what about 
Mongol mitara- ‘scheu werden, bange werden’ = Manchu msa- ' suriick- 
kehren, sich umwenden’? Even if we disregard the semantic difficulties we 
will still have only, at the very best, a Mongol ~ Manchu correspondence. 
And even if we accept Mongol ater ‘Land das nie bearbeitet iid ud 
= Kazan atiz ‘künstlich bewüssertes Land’, Middle-Turkio atisla- 
Bewüsserungsgraben ziehen ', we are still very, very far indeed from an Altai 
correspondence. 

Another of Poppe’s examples given under the same heading is equally 
valueless for Altaio purposes : Mongol yatuyan < *pitukan ‘ Laute’ = Manchu 
fituhan '"Saiteninstrument'. There are hundreds of Mongol loan-words in 
Manchu and this could be just one of them. But there are also other difficulties 
with this word. I quite agree that a *pliukan ~ fiüuhan correspondence would 
have to be accepted. But the point is precisely that, once again, there is simply 
no justification for such a Mongol form. To support my view I quote no lesser 
authority than Poppe himself. Neither in this book, nor in his Introduction to 
Mongolian comparative studies, does he quote an Altaic *p ~ Mongol y- 
correspondence. To justify the comparison of the Mongol and Manchu forms, 
Mongol y- ~ Manchu f- correspondences would have to be adduced. 

Many dozens of similar examples taken from the material presented by 
Poppe could be given, but I think it may be more useful to sum up my objections 
to the methods used in this book. 

(1) Words that occur in only a handful, or even in only two of the many 
Altaic languages are considered adequate proof for the existence of an Altaio 
Urform. Poppe pays no attention whatsoever to linguistic geography. Words 
with a very limited and often clearly circumscribed distribution area—within 
which they occur in languages pertaining to various linguistic groups—and which 
are clearly loan-words are being used to sustain the theory of the Urverwandt- 
schaft. I cannot consider ‘ Altaic’ a correspondence which is not substantiated 
by a good number of examples taken from each of the three language groupe 
constituting the Altaic family. No one would consider Indo-European a word 
that ocours in the Spanish and French dialecte of the Pyrenees and nowhere 


1 As a matter of fact I think that ıt 18 possible to find Turkio -q ~ Manchu 8 correspondences : 
e.g. Middle-Turkio tub ' fur, fur coat’, Coman ici, Kirghiz vk, Kazak ifik, eto. ~~ Manchu ide ; 
Old-Turkio gatsy, qatay ' solid, firm, strong’, Middle-Turklo qahy, gatg, Tuvin kadyg, Modern 
Uyghur kaitik, katiyk, eto. ~ Manchu Aata; Middle-Turkio gorsag ‘fox’, Coman qursag, eto. 
~ Mongol kirsa ~ Manohu kiraa. This last Manchu word 15 probably a loan-word from Mongol, 
but this is, in such a context, irrelevant. 
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else. Why, then, must we call ‘ Altaic’ a word attested only m one Tunguz 
: and one Mongol dialect 1 

(2) The inordinate use of reconstructed forms gives an impreasion of false 
security and allows the comparison of almost any forms. I think it inadmissible 
to reconstruct asteriaked forms on no other evidence but that of two words 
taken from two different languages. 

(3) Instead of examining the available material and drawing conclusions 
based on it, Poppe, unconditionally accepting the obsolete Stammbaum theory, 
seta out with the conviction that there must have been an Altaic Ureprache.! 
He examines all the evidence in the light of this preconceived idea. 

The first two of these objections are substantiated in the above-mentioned 
examples. The third point, however, needs further elucidation. It seems to 
me that the most constructive way of doing so would be to expound some of 
my own views concerning the comparative study of Altaic languages. 


To begm with, I should like to emphasize that word-correspondences alone 
are insufficient to prove genetio relationship particularly when, as is the case 
in Altaic studies, we know so very little of the past of the words compared. 
I am sure Professor Poppe would be the first to agree with me on this point. 
Loan-words, words of civilization, pass freely from one language into the other 
even if these are completely unrelated. If the only documenta of the. English 
language were a few texts from the nineteenth century (as is the case with 
many Tunguz languages), the study of their vocabulary would not suffice to 
decide whether English belongs to the Germanic or to the Romance group of 

General congruences, such as the absence of gender, the harmony of vowels, 
the absence of an indefinite article and of a verb ‘ to have’, ete., are of little 
avail to him who sets out to investigate the relationship of the Altaic languages. 
Two languages of analogous pattern but using different components cannot 
be traced back to a common source. The question which must be settled is 
whether the actual linguistic material that goes into these structures is the 
same. Thus the most convincing proof of any genetic relationship must be 
given by morphology. It is generally admitted that the borrowing of morphemes 
is less frequent than that of words. The question of the genetio relationship 
of Altaio languages thus stands or falls with the historical identity of their 
morphemes, Could it be shown in a sufficiently great number of cases that 
the same sound or sound-group. has the same grammatical role within two 
different languages, it could reasonably be supposed that both these languages 
derive from & third 

Thus it has to be ascertained whether a methodical survey of the morpho- 
logical material proper to the Altaic languages warrants the reconstruction. 
of such an Ursprache. Ramstedt’s attempt is far from convincing; indeed 

1 On the validity of this theory see the excellent article of W. 8. Allen, ' Relationship in 
comparative linguistios’, Transactions of the Phalological Society, 1958, 52~108. 
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it is a definite step backward. It is therefore with the greatest possible interest 
that we must await the second volume, on morphology, of Poppe’s Vergleichende 
Grammatik. He is uniquely qualified to undertake the task. 

To be convincing, the comparative treatment of two languages must be 
complete, not limited to congruences but taking into account possible diver- 
gencies. If the oombined morpheme inventories of two languages contain, 
say, 200 items, the congruenoe of, say, 20, will not convinoe me of their genetic 
relatedness. To give an instanoe in our particular field of research, the Turkic, 
Mongol, and Tunguz verbal systems show considerable differences. Indeed, 
Mongol is totally different from Turkic (which is not unlike Northern Tangas), 
whereas it shows striking similarities with. Manchu. 

This time, however, I should like to limit my remarks to the comparative 
study of the vocabulary. As Meillet has put it 1: ' Ce sont lea oonoordances de 
vocabulaire qui frappent d'abord quand on pros les langues entre alles ". 

It must be remembered that comparative phonology is, in fact, nothing else 
but the study of the respective vocabularies of languages a priori supposed 
to be related. According to Hermann Hirt*: ‘ Wir kennen, das muss man 
immer wieder betonen, die Lautgesetze nicht als solche, sondern wir erschlieasen 
- sie auf Grund von wahrscheinlich aussehenden etymologischen Entsprechungen’. 
c if the Imguist approaches his subject with the preconceived idea that 

the languages he is investigating are genetically related, he will consider likely, 

* wahrscheinlich ’, etymologies he would disdainfully dismiss were they pro- 
Dodd ^or language he ad qo a priors, considered related. What is ‘ proof’ 
for the one, is considered ‘ coincidence’ for the other. 

It is quite clear to any observant person, that the Turkic, Mongol, and 
Tunguz languages have a great number of words in common. It must be noted, 
however, that within what is called the basic vocabulary, there are considerable 
discrepancies. No phonetic juggling has so far succeeded in reducing to common 
forms the greater part of Turco-Mongol numerals: bir - nigen ‘1’, tks - qoyar 
“2°, Gb - yurban ‘3’, bed - tabun ‘5’, alty - iryuyan ‘6’, sdbiz - naiman ‘8’, 
toquz - yistin ‘9’, on - arban ‘10’. Only ‘4’ and ‘7’ stand a slender chance 
of being related. Nor are the names of the parta of the body similar: baé - 
lerigün ‘ head ’, aytt - aman ‘mouth’, ore ‘eye’, ui - sidtin ‘ tooth’, 
quiyag - &ken ‘ear’, gil - tlstin ‘hair’, 

These example taken at nd. pd without the idea of ' proving ' 
anything—not only illustrate the considerable differences existing in basic 
vocabulary, they also show a certain divergence in the general structure of 
Turkic and Mongol words, The former are often monosyllabic and have rarely 
more than two syllables; Mongol words are usually longer. 

If we turn our attention to the numerous Turoo-Mongol congruences, we 
will find that they comprise a great number of homophonous words, such as 

1 La méthode comparative on linguistique Aistoriqua, Oslo, 1925, 84. 


* Indogermanische Grammatik, Tei 1: Binlewung. I. Btymologia, II. Konsonantismus (Indoger- 
manische Bibliothek. Erste Abteilung, L Reihe, Bd. 18, 1. Teil), Heidelberg, 1927, 189. 
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qara ‘black '—in use from Manchuria to the Balkans—and an equally great 
number of such words that show only very limited alterations: e.g. Turkic 
gon ~ Mongol gomn ~ Tunguz qonin ‘sheep’. 

It is tempting to see in such obvious correspondences fairly recent 
borrowings. But it must not be forgotten that a word such as gara does not 
have to be a borrowing. It could also be a purely Altaio word, as neither the 
initial g- nor the medial -r- nor the vowel a shows any variations or changes 
in the course of the history of the Altaic languages. 

But comparativista in the Altaio field usually disregard such homophonous 
words, and Poppe is no exception to this rule. He prefers to work with examples 
that can be explained only with more or less complicated rules of sound- 
changes. Poppe firmly believes in the old theory of the Ausnahmslongkest der 
Lautgeseize. On the basis of a few examples he sets up a rule for a given phonetic 
change. Correspondences, evident though they may be, are discarded if they 
do not fit the pattern. The whole system works, as it were, on the ‘ first come, 
first served ’ basis. If a number of examples show that, say, Turkio x = Mongol 
y, correspondences of the Turkic z = Mongol y type will be discarded, even 
though they may be more numerous and more convincing than those of the 
previous type. But the law of the Ausnahmslosigkeit der Lautgesetze is but a 
chimera if applied in that way. It is the scholarly variation of the saying 
‘my mind is made up, don’t confuse me with facts’. 

I wish to show now in one concrete example how dangerous it is to ignore 
the facte—however confusing they may be. 

According to Poppe (pp. 12-14), when followed by a vowel other than s, 
Altaic initial *t- remained unchanged in all the Altaic languages. I agree with 
him to the extent that there are many Turkic t- ~ Mongol t- ~ Tunguz t- 
correspondences, and I even wish to add one to his examples. 

(1) Old-Turkio, Middle-Turkio tusu ' profit, benefit, advantage’, Khakas, 
Bashkir iuza, Tuvin duza * l 

~ Classical Mongol tusa, Ordos nusa, Kalmuck iuso, ‘Secret history’ 
tusa, Khalkha tusa 
~ Manchu tusa, Even tuha 

However, and in spite of the Ausnahmslosighett der Lautgeseize, we have 
also : 

, (2) Common Turkic tü£ ‘ noon’, attested in the meanings of ' noon, south’ 
in virtually all the Turkic languages. From Turkic, the word passed into some 
Samoyede languages, and into Hungarian, dél ‘ south, noon’. 

1 The majority of these cannot serve for the reconstruction of an Altalo Urform. They 
Sour Da ENE tiroo Aliado groupa and Are, en gome. cages, ahd Within thiese: ase 
of & very limited distribution. 

* Y make no attempt at giving full documentation for each word. Without the resources 
of my own library I have to rely on my notes. A fairly complete list of my habitual sources was 
given on pp. 168-4 of my ' On water-transport in central Euresia’, U AJ, xxxi, 1-2, 1061, 
166-70. To the references there given I should like to edd, Louis Ligeti, ‘Un vocabulaire 
mongol d'Istanboul ', Acta Orient. Hung., xiv, 1, 1062, 8-99 (henceforth quoted as VI). 
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~ Classical Mongol düls ‘ middle, half, noon, midnight ', ‘ Secret history’ 
duli, Middle-Mongol VI duly, Monguor pur 
m~ Manchu dulin ‘ middle, half’, Evenki dulin, Even dulkakan, dulag. 

This is a very well-known correspondence, accepted. by such scholars as 
Gombocz,! Ligeti Joki and Poppe himself The reason for his not men- 
tioning it in the present book must be sought in the fact, that it does not 
conform to the previously established pattern, and shows a Manchu-Mongol d- 
opposed to Turkic ¢-. 

But there are other examples to corroborate such a correspondence. Thus : 

(3) Common-Turkio tuz ‘ salt’, e.g. Middle-Turkio tus, Coman tuz, Khakas 
tus, Yakut tus, Chuvash tdvar, eto. Many other dialectal variante, unimportant 
from our present point of view, were assembled by Joki.* Ligeti ® pointed out 
that the original vowel of the Turkio word had been a long: ti. He also 
- equates this word with 

~ Mongol dabusun ‘salt’. Other variants include: Ibn Muhanna 
tabusun, Mugaddimat al-adab dabusun, Modern Lit. Khalkha davs(an), 

Monguor passe, Ordos pawusu, Kalmuck dawenp, etc. 

~ Manchu dabsun ‘ salt’, Nanaj daosun, Oroch daksu, Negidal dauksun, 

Olcha dausu, Tunguz (Titov)? dawusun. In quoting the Tunguz forms, both 

Titov and Schmidt refer to Turkic tuz. 

It seems oertain that Turkic tuz has to be connected with Evenki turuka 
‘salt’. Shirokogoroff® lists the same form, and refers to Yakut tus. Titov 
quotes turukol which, however, I have failed to trace in his own dictionary. 
Ramstedt °” connecte Tungus turuka ~ Turkic tuz. 

Even has tis, tūr, and Shirokogoroff liste tus. ` 

The Kamass-Samoyede word tus ‘salt’ may be a loan-word from Turkio, 
as Joki wants it to be, but it might also be connected with the Tunguz forms. 

Joki quotes with disapproval Ligeti who joins Turkic tuz to Mongol dabusun. 
In fact this connexion had already been put forward by Pelliot,? and Lageti 
simply brought further proof to the already convincing suggestion. I can 
see no valid argument against the equations 

Turkic tuz ~ Mongol dabusun ~ Tungur dabsun 
Turkic tuz ~ Mongol ~ Tunguz turuka 


1 Die Bulgarisch-turkischen Lehnwórter in der wngarischen Sprache (MSFOu., xxx), 1912, 08. 

23 ' Mongolos jovovényssavaink kérdése ', Nyelvtudományi Közlemények, xixx, 1985, 190-271 
(see p. 214). i 

3 Die Lehmodrier des Sajansamojedeschen (MSYOw., ar), 1952 (see p. 847). 

* * Altaisoh und Urtaurkueh ', UJ, v1, 1, 1926, 04—121 (see p. 100). 

! op. cit., 840—1. 

* ' Lea voyelles longues en turo ', JA, ooxxx, avril-jutn 1988, 177-204 (see pp. 192 and 198). 

" The forms thus indioeted were taken from E. L Titov, Tunagussko-russktj slovar’, Irkutak, 
1928. 

* A Tungus dictionary, Tokyo, 1944. . 

* * Zur Frage nach der Stellung dea Tschuwassisohen ', JSFOw., xxxvnr, 1022-8, 18. 

1° ‘Les mots à A initiale aujourd'hui amme, dans le mongol des xme et xrvo siècles ', JA, 
OOV1, avril-jain 1025, 193-263 (see p. 231). 
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It must be noted, that although ‘regularly’ Mongol has -r where Turkic 
has -z, Turkic -z ~ Mongol -s (Tunguz -s) correspondences are fairly frequent.! 

The three Tungus forms, dabsun, turuka, tüs are etymological doubleta 
(or should one say triplets ?), and illustrate what I have said about the same 
word appearing in different forms within the same language. The first of them 
(dabsun) probably is a loan-word from Mongol, tūs is a borrowing from Turkio. 
As for turuka, it is certainly related to Turkic tur, and this relation could be a 
very ancient one. To settle the question oné would have to reopen the discussion 
on Altaio *z =~ *r. 

Involved as the history of this word may be, it has an exact counterpart 
in the following word group : 

(4) Common-Turkio toz ‘dust’, e.g. Old-Turkie, Middle-Turkic, Coman, 
Osmanli, Azeri toz, Altai, Teleut, Lebed, Shor, Koibal tosun, Tuvin doozun, 
Khakas torin, Bashkir tuzan, Uzbek ttizon,-Chuvash tusan. 

It is beyond doubt, that the forms toz and tozan belong together. The exact 
function of the vowel n word-ending cannot be ascertained, and discussions on 
this topic seem to me rather sterile. More recently Németh * and Menges * dealt 
with its function. The relation between toz and tozan was examined by Bang.* 

~ Classical Mongol toyusun ‘dust’, Middle-Mongol VI tósun, ' Secret 
history’ to'osun, Ordos i'osy, Kalmuck tosp, Mod. Lit. Khalkha toos(on). 
Ligeti who,.following Pelliot, equates the Mongol and Turkic forms (which, 
as he shows, had a long vowel: iz) also quotes Bien-pi and Kitan date showing. 
initial voiceless (-.* 
~ Manchu dahasun, Goldi daosun 
~ Manchu toron, Even tur 
Thus, in the case of this word, we would T two sets of correspondences : 
Turkic toz ~ Mongol toyosun ~ Manchu dahasun 
Turkic toz ~ Mongol ~ Tunguz tur i 

These correspondences of Turkic tuz suffice for our present purposes, 
but—to open new avenues—I should like to add that, to my mind, the Turco- 
Mongol word toprag ~ tobrag ‘dust’ belongs to the same family. Cf. e.g. 
forms like Tuvin dovurak, Ordos t'awerak. 

(D) Common-Turkic iórü ‘law, right, constitution’, e.g. Old-Turkie, 
Middle-Turkic iórü, eto. 

~ Classical Mongol téril, Modern Lit. Khalkha tör, eto. 
~ Manchu doro 





1 af. Denis Binor, ‘On some Ural-Altalo plural suffixes’, AM, NB, 11, 2, 1952, 208-30 (aee 
pp. 220-1, where I dealt briefly also with this and the following etymology). 

2 ‘Die Volkenamen qumar und gin’, Kérési Cooma Archivum, 1m, l, 1940, 95-100 (ade 

. 109). 

$ 3 The omental clomenis in the vocabulary of the oldest Russian epos, the Igor Tale (Suppl. to 
Word, Monograph No. 1), 1951, 14. 

4 'Über die turkisehen Namen einiger Gromkatxen ', Keleti Gzewde, xvu, 1010, 112-46 
(we p.141) . 

* ‘Les voyelles longuee ', 198 
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I think that Gombocz ! was the first to propose this equation which, since 
then, has often been repeated, also by myself! Ligeti expreased some doubts 
as to its validity *: ‘L’mitiale d- du mot mandchou se laisse difficilement 
expliquer en face d'un t- mongol (et turc) . . '. But he himself had quoted 
similar examples (cf. no. 3), the number of which could easily be increased. 

The two following (nos. 6 and 7) examples show such Mongol t- ~ Manchu d- 
correspondences. 

(6) Classical Mongol terigün ‘head, beginning, first, initial’, Middle- 
Mongol tervtin, terün, etc., Kalmuck türün ‘ beginning ', Modern Lit. Khalkha 
térguun. 

~ Manchu deribun ‘ beginning ’. 

As the usual Tungux word for ‘ head ' is of the dil- type, the Manchu word 
is probably of Mongol origm. . 

(7) Classical Mongol tile ‘ combustible, firewood ’, tüle- ' to burn’, eto. 

^ es Manchu dule- ‘to burn’. 

The word is unknown in Turkio, but is well attested in Uralio, e.g. Finn tul, 
Mordvin tol, Cheremis iul, t], Zuryene, Votiak t, perhaps Lapp tolo, toll, 
dolla. Paasonen * equated the Finno-Ugrian words with Samoyede tu, tus, 
iü, tū, etc. I am convinced that the Ugrian words: Hungarian tz, Ostiak tut, 
Vogul teut 5 belong to this same group, although, at present, Finno-Ugriste 
are reluctant to connect the Finnic and Ugrian word-groups. But what is 
impossible within the framework of Finno-Ugrian linguistics may well prove 
possible in a larger context. Interesting in this respect is the fact, that Szinnyei 
connects the Ugrian words with the same Samoyede forms that Paasonen had 
considered connected with the Finnic words. The existence of Finno-Ugrian 
cognate forms seems to prove that the initial of the Mongol word has always 
been a voiceless t-. 

Turkic i- ~ Manchu d- correspondences are substantiated by examples 
nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, and also by : 

(8) Common-Turkie tüb ‘root, foundation, ground’ eg. Old-Turkie, 
Middle-Turkic tüb tip, Altai-dialectsa tüp, eto. 

~ Manchu dube ‘the end, the furthermost part of sg., Nanaj dus. 

Hungarian has tő which, by tradition, is linked to some Finno-Ugrian 
forms including Finnish tyve-.* On purely Finno-Ugrian grounds I have always 
found this etymology unconvincing. A more satisfactory solution could perhaps 
be found by taking into consideration the Altaic words. 


1 ‘Zar Lautgeachiohte der altaischen Sprachen", Kelets Bromle, xiu, 1912, 1-87 (see p. 28). 

! ' La transcription du mandjou ', JA, ooxxxvir, 2, 1040, 201—72 (see p. 205). 

‘A propos de l'écriture mandahoue ', dota Orient. Hwag., 11, 2-8, 1952, 235—801 (moe p. 281). 

a RE Paasonen, ‘ Beitrage sur finnischugriach-samojedischen Lautgeschichte ', Kelety Szemle, 
xir, 1012-18, 225-77 (seo pp. 265-6). For the Lapp forms see Zairai, Magyar Nysle, xxr, 820. 

* of. J. Bxinnyex, Magyar nyslekasonliids, Tth od., Budapest, 1027, 149. I have already 
proposed this Ural-Altalo correspondence in ' Ouralo-alt&ique—indo-européóen ', T"owmg Pao, 
xxvn, 5, 1044, 226-44 (moo p. 238). 

* of. Sxinnyei, op. cdt., 48. 
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(9) Common-Turkic tayan ‘to lean on, to support ag.’, e.g. Old-Turkic, 
Middle-Turkio tayan-, Khakas, Oirot, Nogay, tayan-, Osmanli dayan-, etc. 
~ Manchu dayabu- ‘idem’ 


I think that these nine examples (and it would be possible to adduce many 
more) show olearly, that for Turoo-Mongol-Tungus relations the rule of the 
Ausnahmslosigkeit der Lautgeseize, as currently applied, simply does not work. 
To make it look valid, it would be necessary to discard half the available 
evidence-—a procedure that is not to my liking. 

If now we try to tabulate the correspondences of the initial dental stops, 
such as have been established by the foregoing examples, within the full range 
of the Altaic languages, we get the following picture : 


Turkic Mongol Tungus Examplee 


t- t- t- 1 
t- d- d- 2 
t- d- t- ~d- 3 
t- t- t- ~d- 4 
t- t- d- 5 
— t- d- 6,7 
t- I d- 8,9 


It seems to me beyond reasonable doubt, that the correspondences which 
substantiate this table can be explained only if we reckon with etymological 
doublets, ie. with several borrowings made between the same languages but 
at different epochs. Phenomena of that type are by no means particular to 
Altaic languages. English shirt-skwt, French chatse-chatre, camp-champ, eto., 
are similar examples of words having the same origin but appearing in different 
forms and with slightly differing meanings within the same language. In 
English or in French—much better documented than are Turkic or Mongol—we 
are lucky enough to be able to trace the history of most of such doublets. 

As far as the structure of their respective vocabularies go, English, in ite 
contemporary state, can be compared with the Altaio languages. We know 
that English, even in its oldest known period, was the sum of several Germanic 
dialects. Later, it came again under the influence of various Germanic and 
Romance languages, and incorporated several seta of borrowings both from 
Latin and French. It is good to remember that English cow and beef can be 
traced back to a common form. In spite of the fact that virtually all the 
constitutive elements of English belong to Indo-European languages and that 
the material at our disposal for the study of each of these languages is incom- 
parably richer than is that we have for any of the Altaic languages, we are still 
far from having solved all the problems of the history of the English language. 

The study of Altaic languages reveals a situation extremely complex but 
not unusual when compared to French or English. Correspondenoes such as 
those shown in connexion with the initial t- can be explained only by counting 
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with several layers of borrowings, which presuppose contacta, both lasting and 
ancient. Set against a historical background, the fact in itself is not surprising. 
Altaio peoples are known to have lived always in close symbiosis, and in looking 
at the linguistic evidence, one is entitled at least to ask the following question : 
in the case of the Altaio languages, have we not to reckon with the possibility 
of a convergent development? If this were the case, Turkic, Mongol, and 
Tunguz languages, instead of being the divergent continuations of a common 
Altaic language, would, in their present state, reflect the last stages of a develop- 
ment towards Altaic. I think that the congruences which can be found in the 
vocabularies of the Altaic languages are due more to the constant interpenetra- 
tion of these languages than to a common origin. It is not impossible that some 
of the languages that exerted and received influences were in fact also genetically 
related, but the available evidence seems to show that such genetic relations 
cannot be established on the conventional pattern. Much of the recent ‘con- 
troversy on the question of Altaic relationship is marred by the incomplete 
study not only of the available material but also of the relevant literature. 
The final conclusion oould be reached only on the evidence of morphological 
studies covering the greater part of Altaic morpheme inventories. As for the 
comparative study of the vocabulary of the Altaio languages, it seems to ahow 
that an Altaic Ursprache i is not only theoretical: it is also imaginary. 


Thus, the conclusion I have reached is in sharp contradiction not only with 
Poppe’s own conclusion, but also with the very premisses which form the basis 
of his work. Does it mean then, that, with its final conclusion, I reject also the 
bulk of the book? Far from it. 

Poppe's comparative phonology is a major work by any standard; it is 
the only serious attempt to cover the whole of the phoneme-inventory of 
Altaic. Poppe’s matchless knowledge of the languagés involved gives solid 
value to this book which will have to be reckoned with whenever and wherever 
an Altaic phonological question may need elucidation. 

My disagreement is not with Poppe, but with the premisses of his work. 
On rails that had been laid far back in the nineteenth century he went as far 
as anyone can go. It is not his fault that they have led him to a dead end. 
But even so—and quite apart from the immense value of the linguistic material 
assembled therein—an important theoretical conclusion can be drawn from 
this book. It seems to me that if a scholar of Poppe’s stature and knowledge 
fails to prove the theory of the genetic relationship of the Altaic languages, 
there must be something very wrong with that theory. I do hope that the 
forthcommg volume on morphology will not beg the question by taking for 
granted what it seta out to prove: the Altaic Ursprache. Let us ban, for a while, 
the theoretical, asterisked, hypothetical forms and consider only the linguistic 
facts. They are infinitely more revealing if left undisturbed by preconceived 
ideas. As far as I can see at present, they foreshadow a new interpretation of 
the undeniable but ill-defined relatedness of the Altaic languages. 


TONE PATTERNS IN CHINESE POETRY 
By G. B. Downzs and A. C. QRAHAM 


HE tone patterns of the Recent Style (chnin-'s I EM) have always given 
trouble to Western readers of Chinese poetry. Chinese authorities offer 
us & confusing variety of patterns, each with a different tone sequence for every 
line of the quatrain, no apparent principle of organization, and seemingly 
unaccountable licences for certain syllables. Yet if we choose to ignore these 
patterns, we are left only with such clumsy rules of thumb as that syllables of 
the same tone tend to fall mto pairs and that corresponding syllables within the 
couplet generally contrast m tone. 

The object of this essay is to show that the traditional patterns are all 
variations on a coherently organized basic formula, that they are the only 
varlations permitted by the formula, and that the syllables for which there is 
licence are those outside the formula. We shall not consider how far poeta 
followed the traditional patterns in practice, a question which Wang li = FW 
has already treated in detail! 

It is usual to list separate patterns for the five-syllable and the Beven- 
syllable quatrain (cAüeh-chü $& 4J) and the five-syllable and the seven-syllable 
' regulated verse (lil-shth fit fg). But comparison soon shows that the eight- 
line ' regulated verse’ may be treated as a doubled quatrain, and the five- 
syllable forms as seven-syllable forms with the first two syllables excised. 
We may therefore take all as modifications of the seven-syllable quatrain. 
For this there are two traditional patterns, each with alternatives for the first 
line, according to whether or not it is included in the rhyme scheme : 


‘Level atart’ (p'ing-ch't zS gg) ‘Oblique start? (tsé-ch's JK #8) 
1283 465 6 7 12383 4 56 67 
Tan ee or E 7. RE S 
Arr er Me 
"E RTI REY TAA 
à UE xl WR S aan 
een oe E ee Se 


The rhymes of Recent Style verse are normally confined to the level tone. 
However, oblique tone rhymes appear occasionally, especially in the five- 
syllable quatrain.? Some authorities therefore provide two further patterns 
for the oblique tone rhymes ? : 


1 Han-yw shth-w-hewch WE OE ARE fit Æ, Shanghai, 1958. 

* Wang Li, op. alt., 50, 51. 

? Wang Li anslyses only the level tone patterns (op. ait., 72, 73), although he gives examples 
which illustrate the oblique tone patterns (op. cit., 50, 51). Yu Shou-ch&n Wy SF MK includes 
the oblique tone petterns for the five-word and seven-word quatrains in his T"aag shih sas-pas- 
thou ksiang-hs ME EB = Hb om E Ot (Cun hon: rv d, Heog Kong, 1957), 805, 390 
He does not admit alternatives for the first 
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* Level start’ ' Oblique start ' 
TEPEE fcr den E aee df 
E g i, ise ee ee 
Le di, E ex acu Ge ee 
2142 ee P ae 
Wang li has shown that the slogan ‘ Licence for 1, 3, and 5, strictness 
for 2, 4, and 6' (— = di  &, — P 7X WA) greatly simplifies the com- 


plicated question of licence in the Recent Style.! However, it calls attention 
to an important fact about the tone patterns, their dependence on the even 
tather than the odd syllables. Let us represent the tone of the second syllable 
of the first line, whether level or oblique, by the letter A, and the other tone by B. 
Then, if we take the even syllables alone, all four patterns are reduced at once 
to a single perfectly symmetrical formula : 


12 3 4 B 6 7 
A B A ^7 
B | A B 
B | A B 
A B A 


In the case of the odd syllables Wang Li notes that divergence from the 
patterns is traditionally pronounced ao $y ‘irregular’ at Position b but not 
at Positions l and 3.2 His inquiry confirms that in practice poeta enjoyed 
complete licence for the first and third syllables, but tended to avoid or com- 
pensate for irregularities at Position 5. We may therefore distinguish between 
free syllables (Positions 1 and 3) and bound syllables (Positions 5 and 7) : 

(i) Throughout all four patterns the free syllables borrow their tone from 
the immediately succeeding syllables, the first syllable from the second and the 
. third from the fourth. Therefore to the extent that the free syllables observe 
the patterns they attach themselves to the system of the even syllablea. 

(u) On the other hand the bound odd syllables are quite independent of the 
even syllables and take their tones from the rhyme scheme. At Position 7 
the Recent Style differs from the Ancient Style only in discouraging oblique 
tone rhymes; it inherits from the Ancient Style the alternation of rhymed 
and unrhymed lines and the rule that rhymed and unrhymed final syllables 
contrast in tone. Moreover, throughout the four patterns the penultimate 
odd syllable (Position 5) contrasts in tone with the final syllable. 

The bound odd syllables therefore compose a second system independent 
of that of the even syllables. Let us represent the tone of the rhyme word 
by ‘x’ and the other tone by ‘y’: 


1 Wang Li, op. cit , 88-01. 

* Wang Li, op. at., 00. Wang Ia notes one qualifloation: at Position 3 the level tono is 
inviolable in the sequence / / _ _ / / .., because there must always be more than one level 
tone syllable in addition to the rhyme syllable (op. oit., 85). 
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1 2 8.4 6 6 7 
x E ş 
y x 

x y 

y x 


(If the first line enters the rhyme scheme, ‘x’ and ‘ y ' change places within it.) 
When we combine the two systems, the basic formula behind the four 
patterns shows up clearly : 


l 


bh tj td p. to 
C ELE 
"oM Cd M oO 
roo Pp © 
HM Mo 3 


(If the first line enters the rhyme scheme, ‘x’ and ‘y’ change places within 
it but A B A remains constant.) 

The free syllables enjoy their licence because they are outside the two 
systems. They are too far back in the line to oonneot with the rhyme scheme 
and consequently gravitate towards the even syllable system, yet being odd 
syllables cannot belong to it. 

The.tone patterns of the traditional classification are the alternatives 
between which the poet chooses at places where the basic formula leaves him 
free. There are only three such places : 

(i) The tone of the rhyme, normally but not necessarily level. The rhyme 
fixes the tones at Positions 5 and 7 throughout the poem. 

(a) The relation of the first line to the rhyme scheme. Ita inclusion or 
exclusion fixes the tone of the penultimate as well aa the ultimate odd syllable, 
since the two must contrast; the even syllables of course remain unaffected 
(-A-BxAy or -A-ByAx). 

(iii) The tone of the second syllable of the first lme, which determines the 
tone of every even syllable in the poem. While the first choice is almost 
prejudged, and the second affects only the first line, this one is both real and 
fundamental; it is the whole choice between a ' level start’ and an ‘ oblique 
start’ pattern : 


£ 
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Level start, first lme rhymed Oblique start, first line unrhymed 


(25 s dg #3) UK Xs cR HF i) 

in ju 
mod x m X ae om ^ 
N- x/ m/ m. * E/ m. E E y 
E Z X kA X X dE A y 
'H/ m. Km. x/ X a w/o mo ll 
&/ t. X/ A/ b X. w/ B- z 
EK. B W f —/ X. BR B® 
Eo B x» A- &/ B */ 

P s 

th & 


We have seen that the asymmetry which gives variety and movement to. ` 


the tone patterns comes from the interplay of two perfeotly symmetrical 
systems. The symmetry and the interplay account for two rather surprising 
facta about the tone patterns; they allow only four possibilities for the tone 
sequence of a lme, yet realize all these possibilities in every quatrain (unless 
the first line enters the rhyme scheme). It is easily seen that the basic formula 
admits only four tone sequences. Since a syllable may have either of two tones, 
there are four possible combinations for Positions 2 and 7 and therefore, since 
Positions 1 and 3 are free and the rest depend on Positions 2 and 7, only four 
possibilities for the line. But the formula also ensures that, although there are 
only four possible combinations at the key positions, no combination recurs 
within the quatrain. The Recent Style inherited the Ancient Style arrangement 
of the rhymed and unrhymed final syllables: ‘y x y x’. If it had chosen to 
organize the initial even syllables of the four lines m the same way (A B A B), 
there would be only two combinations at the key positions (Ay, Bx) and there- 
fore only two tone sequences. But since the initial even syllables follow the 
order A B B A, all four combinations appear: 


7 


~ 


y 


x 


> to w pe t 
[a] 


But when the first Ime enters the rhyme scheme its tone sequence loges its 
individuality, since ‘A y ' turns into ‘A x’, the combination of lme 4. 


A SONG FROM TUN-HUANG 


. By AgTHUR Wary 
(PLATE 1) 


No. 6174 of Gilee's Catalogue of the Ohinese manusoripts from Tun-huang 
states that on the baok of this manuscript there is a ‘ short text relating to the 
legend of the Weaving Maiden and the Cowherd’. On inspection this turns 
out to be a series of verses, two for each of the five watches of the night, headed 
Hat ch'su t‘ten ‘ Rejoicing iù the autumn sky '. Jen Erh-pei’s repertory of songs 
from Tun-huang (ph 13e $i, 1953) contains only two examples of verses to this 
tune (pp. 30 and 91). Neither of them has any connexion with the festival of the 
seventh night of the seventh month (the meeting of the Cowherd and Weaving 
Maiden stars), whereas the series of verses from Giles 6174 are so closely con- 
nected with the name of the tune that they may well be the original words. 
This tune-name is listed in the Chsac-fang cht $ Uf fii (arca 770). Otherwise, 
apart from the Tun-huang examples, it is unknown. The metre, however 
(two strophes of 5, 5, 7, 5 syllables to the line), is that of the Sung dynasty 
te‘u-form Pu-suan-ieuw > 9 F, and it is possible that Pu-suan-tzu was a later 
name for the Hs$ ch‘su tien tune. 

Songs sung in connexion with domestic rites are rare in the Tun-huang 
MSS. One thinks at once, of course, of the marriage songs (see my book Ballads 
and stories from Tun-huang, 189 seq.). But I do not recollect that others have 
been noticed. I have therefore thought it worth while to publish a photograph 
of the songs in question and to append a tentative translation. It is clear that 
there are faults in the text. For example the third line of the first song for the 
second watch ought according to the metre to be seven syllables not five, 
and a whole line seems to be missing in the second song for the second watch. 
But on the whole the MS, compared with many other Tun-huang song- 
manuscripts, is not difficult to read. 

I have not thought it necessary to say anything about the history of this 
festival or the various forms it has taken in different parts of Chma, as my 
object is merely to make acoeesible an interesting early ch‘titeu which might 
otherwise escape notice. 


TRANSLATION 
The song Hsi ch‘tu t'ten (Rejoicing in the autumn sky) 
First Watch. 
Every year on the seventh of the seventh month, 
This time is the day she receives her husband. 


Everywhere seats (1) are set and the companions of the Bridal Union™ 
: Make a thousand offerings. 
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From early this morning until evening comes 
With one mind they wait for the Weaving Maid. 
If this night she comes down to the world of men 
They will beg her to give & word of instruction. 


Second Watch. 
They lift their faces to the grey night sky ; 
The light of the moon everywhere circulates.‘ 
They look at all the stars that spread (across the sky)(9 
Calculating which is the Pole Star. 


At last they perceive that more stars are shooting, 

(line missing 1) 

The sun haa set over the western hills; I see a star that shoots. 
One would certainly say it is the Herdboy. 


Third Watch. 
The girl companions approach the Bridal Bower, 
Never ceasing to make obeisanoe. 
The lamp in front of the Buddha is dim; they give it more oil, 
Bowing before it twice and thrice they make their addresses. 


The ladies-in-waiting,'* the companions of the Bridal Bower 

Into their bosoms take the smoke of the jade inoense-burner. E 
They do not know where? the Herdboy is ; 

They gaze till they have worn & hole in their eyeballs. 


Fourth Watoh. 
They change step and go out to the gate to listen ; 
They do not stop(9 till they reach the street. 
Tonight crossing the Handle of the Dipper shooting stars are to be seen 
All hastening’ forward to meet (the Herdboy). 


At this time the lotuses(!9) will soon be visible 

Putting forth flowers in their thousands. 

People without bleasings must not blame Heaven ; 

It is certainly (p+) due to causes of their previous karma, 


Fifth Watch. 
At the fifth watch the installations 
One by one are all ordered to be cleared away : 
The five Goddeases of the Moon"? and the Bridal Bower. 
What has become of the Herdboy 1 
He looks and looks for some stir on the eastern aide, 
For her coming and tuning her Ch‘m sither and playing it. 
On the shore of the Milky Way‘ she holds her mirror and combs her head, 
Gazing and gazing till next autumn. 


E 
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Norms ` 
(1) The character before this time’ seems to be rubbed out intentionally. 
(2) E Rp e HE Ri E e- 
(3) $. 
(4) s 9m Be. 
(5) # dà ! But the first character is illegible. 
(6) $4 for MK. 
(T) f$ (Le. WE). 3& written in the margin. 
(8) BE for fX. 
(9) 3& jn. 
(10) Pun on yù ‘ meet’ and yù ' lotus’. 
(11) Followed by repetition mark. 
(12) But there is a mark against TJ indicating that the character is wrong. . 
I take it as defective for F. 
(18) The girl companions. 
(14) Read if iT. 
I have probably overlooked several cases where characters are used phoneti- 
cally and not for their meaning ; and in general my reading of the text could 
certainly be improved by someone better equipped for such work than myself. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE RAROTONGAN VERBAL PIECE 
By J. E. Buss 


1. The term ' verbal piece ’ is applied here to any utterance stretch defined 
initially by one of the particles listed in paragraph 6 and finally either by 
sentence-closing mtonation or by a marker indicating the onset of another 
piece. Investigation of the order m which forms appear within these limits 
leads to the recognition of a number of sequential positions within the verbal 
piece. Forms are classified according to their distribution over these positions 
and commutability within ‘them. 

2. Seven positions are set up within the verbal piece, occupied by seven 
classes labelled as follows : 

(1) verbal particles 

(2) verbals 

(3) adverbial particles 

(4) passive clitic 

(5) direction particles 

(6) location particles 

(7) modifymg particles 
A basic division is made between words (in Class 2) and particles (in Classes 1, 3, 
5, 6, T). Words are minimum free forma capable of sole occupation of Verbal 
Position 2 or Nominal Position 4.1 Particles are all minimum free forms other 
than words. They are closed classes, with few but highly-recurrent members. 
Class 4 is a bound form (-?1a), a post-phrasal olitio. 

3. Words are classified acoording to their ability to stand alone as verbals 
(i.e. their potentiality for sole occupation of Verbal Position 2), and their capa- 
bility of passive suffixation (see 7.1 below). Three main classes are recognized : 

(A) words incapable of standing alone as verbals ; 

(B) words capable of standing alone as verbals, but incapable of passive 

guffixation ; I 

(C) words capable of standing alone as verbals, and capable algo of pasive 

guffixation. 

This classification has been framed to yield classes with a mutually exclu- 
sive membership : no form appears in more than one class. Other classifications 
are possible and it is not claimed that the one adopted here is necessarily 
superior for all purposes. It does, however, enable all words to be assigned 
unambiguously to one of three classes. It also permits an unambiguous state- 
ment of the structure of nominals and verbals when (as frequently happens) 
these consist of two, three, four, or more words," 

8.1. Many words (but no particles) are subject to a morphological process of 

1 Te is hoped to discuss tho structure of the nominal piece in a subsequent article. We may 
note here that the first four nominal positions are occupied by (1) prepositions, (2) determinatives, 
(3) number particles, (4) nominals, 


* of. B. Biggs, ‘The structure of New Zealand Maaori', Anthropological [sngwistios, m1, 8, 
1961, esp. pp. 28-7 and 87-8. 
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reduplication. Two main types appear: partial and complete. Partial 
reduplication normally consists of repetition of the first part of the simple 
word and carries intensive or plural force: kat ‘to eat’, kakas ‘to gorge’ ; 
kite ‘ clever’, kikite ‘cunning’; ?e räkau poto ‘a short stick’, ?e rakau popoto 
. ‘short sticks’. Full reduplication consists of complete repetition, either of the 
whole word of or the word stem. The semantio force is diminutive or frequenta- 
tive: vat amu ‘cold water’, vat anuanu ‘cool water’; km ‘to search’, 
kimikinu ‘ to search continuously’; kua kanapa te uira ‘ the lightning flashed ’, 
kua kinapanapa te tat ‘the sea sparkled ’. 

4. In maximum verbal structures all seven constituent classes may be 
present, although this is uncommon. The minimum structure would appear 
to consist solely of the verbal, e.g. ?oro/ ‘run !’, tasa! hit (him)!’. However, 
88 nominal pieces are normally marked, either by a nominal particle or by a 
personal pronoun, the absence of any such marker in the one-word sentences 
quoted above defines them as verbal structures. It is therefore legitimate to 
postulate zero [ø] as an exponent of Position 1, validating a general statement 
that the minimum verbal piece consists of Clase 1 particle and verbal. 

5. There follows a-detailed examination of the seven classes set up in 
paragraph 2. Illustrative texta are cited in the normal orthography, the verbal 
piece being enclosed within parentheses with the constituent classes marked 
above. Words are sasigned to Classes A, B, and C, the letter being enclosed 
within parentheses after the appropriate constituent class number. English 
equivalents are given where helpful, together with a free translation, viz. : 


1 MO 5 à 
(Kua kake mat) te marama 
climb moon 


The moon has risen 


6. Class 1, verbal particles. These mark the tenge, aspect, or mood of the 
verbal piece they initiate : 

(1) kua, perfective 

(2) ka ~ ka, inceptive 

(8) t&, continuative 

(4) 4, retrospective 

(D) e, imperfective 

(6) kia, subjunctive 

(7) met, approximative 

(8) [e], imperative 

6.1. Kua, perfective, marks the completion of an action or the establish- 
ment of a state. The English translation will normally contain a simple past or 
any of the perfect tenses appropriate to the time reference : 

1 %0 

(Kua rutu) au + te pau 

beat I drum 
I played the dram 
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1 «058 
(Kua tae mat) te pa^ 


1 x05 

4 te Varaire (kua tae mas) te pa 

on. Friday reach ship 

The ship will have arrived on Friday, will be in on Friday 

1 xO B 8 
(Kua kimi takere ?ua) ?aia i t0na manako 
seek already he his mind 

He had already turned it over in his mind 

Compare the perfective kua and the continuative tà in the following : 


1 B) 1a) 3 6 
(Kua repo) ?a runga, (të mánea ud ra) ?a raro 
dirt top nice bottom 


The top has got dirty, but the bottom is still quite nioe 

6.2. Ka ~ ka, inceptive. The allomorphs are phonologically conditioned, 
kä appearing before words of two syllables and ka before words of three or 
more. This particle commonly occurs with future reference, but is also used 
prospectively with reference to past time: 

1 x06 

(KG tae mas) te pas dpops 

reach ship tomorrow 
Tue ae will arrive tomorrow 
1 %0) 


leave ship yesterday police stop 

The ship was going to leave yesterday, but the police stopped it 
1 %0) 1 ZB) 
(Kua kite) ?asa & (kä riri) ?a Pa 

know he angry 
He knew that Pà would get angry, he knows that Pā will get angry 

Ka is also used in counting and reckoning up 

1 X5) 1 NB) 1 B) 
(Ka tas), (ka rua), (kā toru) 


One, two, three 
1 NB A) 13( 5 
(Kā tas mómite) i teianei, kare ake rds (+ pwera ake)te mata 
one week now not yet open eye 


That’ll be & week now, and its eyes still aren't open 
6.3. Té, continustive, is usually accompanied by one of three Class 6 


1 The Rerotongan syllable is here regarded as a phonological unit of structure V or OY, 
where C equals any consonant and V any short vowel. Long vowels are treated as two short 
vowels in sequence, i.e. are phonologioally disyllabio. There are no monosyllabio words, though 
s fow particles have only one syllable. 
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particles, nei, na, ra.! The English translation normally requires one of the 
continuous (-4ng) tenses : 
1 XB 
(Të tū nei) Pasa + runga 5 te toka 
stand he top rook 


He’s standing on the rock 
i 20) 6 
(TE rutu nes) au $ te pau äpöpõ 
beat I drum tomorrow 


I'm playing the drum tomorrow 

i XO 6 1x05 6 

(Té rutü ra) au i te pa?u + nana?s (s tae mas er) te pas 
beat I drum yesterday reach ship 


I was playing the drum yesterday when the ship arrived 
6.4. I, retrospective. The usual translation is a simple past. When $ 
initiates the sentence it is commonly acoompanied either by the Class 6 particle 
ana, or by & nominal phrase referring to past time : 
6 


1 X05 
(I tae mas) te pas $ nana?x 
reach ship yesterday 
The ship arrived yesterday : 
In rapid colloquial or narrative style, + may occur at sentence-initial unacoom- 
panied by ana or a time phrase : 


I played the drum 
I appears most frequently in sentenoce-medial position : 

(a) In negative sentences (Le. in sentences commencing with hire ‘ not’, 
?auraka, ?aua, °aa?a ‘don’t’). These are negative transforms * of positive 
sentences beginning with hua, viz. : 

1 20) 1 $0) 

(Kua rutu) au $ te pa?u <«—> Kare au (5 rutu) i te pa?u 

beat I drum not I beat drum 

I played the drum I didn’t play the drum 

(b) When a time expression initiates the sentence. Here again it is the 
transform of a kua sentence, where the time reference usually follows the verbal 
piece. Note that the transform contains the Class 6 anaphorio particle es : 


120) 6 
I nanai (s ruiu et) au $ te pa?u 
yesterday beat I drum 
I played the drum yesterday 


1 Bee 11.1, 2, 3 below. 
1 Bee Noam Chomsky, Syntactic siructwres, especially the references on p. 44, n. 8. 
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(c) When the subject is preposed : 


I beat drum yesterday 
I played the drum yesterday 
(d) In & subordinate verbal piece : 
1 2/0) 

Tei ea te pa?u täku ($ rutu) + nana” ? 

where drum I beat yesterday 

Where is the drum I played yesterday 1 

6.5. E, imperfeotive. It is diffioult to find & satisfactory label to cover the 
different uses of this particle. At the beginning of the sentence it is often 
a ny aoe imperative : 


(E Deke) koe ki raro 


slip you down 
Get down ! 
1 %0) 
(E rutu) ?aa $ te pa?u 
beat he drum 
He shall play the drum 
Used with the Class 6 particle ana, e indicates habitual action : common transla- 
tion tenses are the simple present or used +- infin. : 
1 XO 6 
(E noo ana) au ky ko 
live I yonder 
J live over there, (or) I used to live over there 


1 2(0) 6 
I mua atu, (e ?aka?oro ana) te tangata i te ?oro?enua 
before ride man horse 


Before that, people used to ride horses 
Compare the use of the habitual e. . . ana with the continustive tē... nei: 
1 6 
(E merian bou Hd ?ura ? 
go you dance 
Do you go to dances 1. Do you go dancing 1 
1 6 
(Fa arend ke ku Meat 
go you dance 
Are you on your way to the dance f 
E also occurs medially in the sentence, where some of ita uses closely parallel 
those of ¢ (of. (a, b, c, d) below with 6.4 (a, b, c, d)), except that whereas $ appears 
in transforms of perfective (kua) sentences, e appears in transforms of inceptive 
(ka) a 
1 0) 
(a) (KE nae E IAE SI oul naa aa 
beat I drum not I best drum 
TI play the drum I won't play the drum 
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1 &(0),6 
(b) Apópó (e rutu e) au $ te pa?u 
T'Il play the drum tomorrow 


1 20) 
(c) Naku (e rutu) te pa?u àpópó 
PR play the drum tomortow 


~ 10 i 
(d) Tot ?ea te pau taku (e rutu) àpópó ? 
Where is the drum I’m going to play tomorrow 1 
In other uses, e appears with the Class 6 particles net, na, ra, as the trans- 
form of continuative (të... nei, na, ra) sentences, të being used at sentenoe- 
initial in primary pieces and e at sentenoe-medial in secondary pieces : 


I'm reading a book 
1 

Tes ?ea te puka taku ( (s tata AA) f 
where book I read 
Where is the book I'm reading 1 
1 MB) 
(Téa ra) Pata 4 runga $ te toka 
stand he on rock 
He is standing on the rook 


i KBM 
Ko të ?ea te toka tana (e tū ra) ? 
which rock he stand 


"Which rock is he standing on f 
6.6. Kia, subjunctive, (a) Precatory or optative: 
1 %B) 6 
(Kia vave mai!) 
quiok 
ES d Je hurry up | 
XB) 
(Kia nee bue!) (Kia manua /) 
eye see lucky 
Be careful | Good luck ! 


1 
(Kia tao) Tó?ou Pätireia ! 
come thy kingdom 
Thy Kingdom come | 
(b) In secondary pieces in sentences expressing commands, requesta, 
permission, potency, desires, necessities, purposes. Typical collocations are 
with ?akaue ‘ order’, tuku ‘allow’, ?inangaro ‘need, want’, rauka ' be able’, 
iau ' be right and proper ' : 
1 xO) 1 0 
(Kua ?akaue) ?a$a tabu (kia ?aere) 
order he me go 
He ordered me to go 
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1 %0 10) 
([e] Tukuna) te tamariki (kia ?aere) (kia trebaroka) . 
allow children go play i 
Let the children go and play 
1 (B) 1 xO 
(Ka rauka) taku (kia tütaks) 
able I pay 
ri bo able to pay 
1 X9 5 
(Ka Anana au (kia ?oko mas) 
want I buy 
T'd like to buy it 
1 xO 
PE mea tau tabu (kia akakite) kia rätou 
thing right me inform them 
I ought to notify them 
1 %0) 1 B) 1 XB) 
(E Pakaks) + te nga?à (kia kore) (e tuturu) 
fill crack stop. leak 
Stop up the cracks so that it won't leak 
1 %0) 1 £29 
([e] Pàmua) (kia eta) 
pump rigid 
Pump it up hard 
1 £0 1 £23 
(Ka no?o) iua (kia põ) 
stay we night 
Let’s stay till it’s night 
(c) Kia also introduces temporal pieces at sentence-initial: the usual 
translation is ‘when’. The Class 6 particle & often appears in the second 
verbal piece : 
1 — XO 1 £B)6 
(Kia ?akaruke) te pas (4 au& ot) Pata 
leave Ship ory ashe 
She cried when the ship sailed 
1 (B) 1 X0 6 
(Kia po) tätou (ka ?aere et) 
night we go 
Neb o vig it’s pm 
(Kia vd mai au, (bua Pakabite 5i) Pata 
arrive I inform he 
He informed me after I arrived 
6.7. Mes, approximative. This particle normally collocates with the Clase 7 
paruo Ee eee yon O REREN all but’ with a past tense verb : 


(Mei pula rai) au 4 te toka 
hit me stone 
The stone nearly hit me 
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1 B QC) 1 0 7 
(Kua sts rere) te ?oro?enau & (met topa rds) au Is raro 
startleap horse fall down 


The horse shied and I almost fell 
6.8. =. (a) Imperatival. Hee 53 probably the commonest use of zero : 


1 (0) 
(Le] »Apaina ia atu!) 
take 
Take it away | 
1 %0) 
([6] Tukuna) ks raro! 
put down 
Put it down | 
(b) In DATUR. 
1 S0 6 
([e] Tuatua 45 ji "a Tere 8: 
say 
And then Tere said : 
(c) In the second verbal piece and followed by ei. The first piece is usually 
future or imperative : 
1 %0) 
(Ka ?aere) au kt te käinga, (a) kakai &) 
go I home eat 
pm going A go home and have a meal there 
1 40) 6 
([a] > dere mai) ki runga 4 te moenga, ([8] takoto ei) 
come on mat recline 
Come on the mat and lie down 
(d) After më ‘if, when’: 


find you money 
Tf you find the money 
Zero here appears to be an allomorph of the tense particle e (6.5), the zero 
having arisen from the reduction of the three-morae sequence *m& e... to 
two morae mé [e] . . . , a fairly common phonological process in Rarotongan.* 


1 Bee J. E. Buse, ' Karotongan personal pronouns’, BSOAS, xxmm, 1, 1960, p. 129, n. 1. 
It would be possible to treat mi in mä bite koe i te mont as a Class I particle, instead of, as here, 
setting up rero as an allomorph of e and assigning ms to the conjunctions. The former analysis 
is rejected (a) because it means assigning më to both the conjunctions and the tense particles, 
and (b) because ıt does not take into &oocunt the clear structural peralleliam : 

1 3 E 
ME (kä kite) koe $ te moni ' If you should find the maney ' 
Mà (bua kie) koe i ie moni ‘If you've found the money’ 
ME ([a] kite) koe i te mons ‘Tf you find the money’ 
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(e) After td ~ te- (antecedent pronoun). Here again zero appears to be an 
allomorph of e, cf. : 
1 40) 5 7 
te tangata té (ka Grat mat) taku 
man hinder me 


the man who’s going to hinder me 
1X0 85 

te tangata te-(-3 Grav mas) taku 

the man who hindered me 


1 2:05 € 
te tangata të ([e] Gras mas not) taku 
the man who is hindering me 
1) a ee again an allomorph of e: 
1 (B) 
(Ke noto atu) au ë ([0] popongs) 
stay I morning 
Tl stay on till morning 
T. Class 2, verbals. These may consist of a monomorphemio free form, 
e.g. topa ‘fall’: 
1  *O0) 
(Ka topa) koe kt raro 
fall you 
You'll fall down 
a minimum free form containing one or more bound affixes, e.g. ?aka?oro 
‘to drive’ (?aka- causative prefix, ero ‘ to run’): 


1 %0 6 
(Të Paka?oro nev) Pata $ te tordka 
drive he truck 
He is driving the truck 
or a complex of two or more free forms : 
1 30 A) 


(E Paka?oro toréka ah Paia 
drive — truok he 
He drives & is 


1 2(0 4 

(E ?oko varaoa put and) Pasa 

sell bread crusted 

He sells cabin-bread 

1 X04 0 A) 

(Të tari pi?a ?a?ao Pänani ne) rätou 

cartbox pack orange 

They're carting orange-boxes 
Any composite form may be replaced by a single word of the appropriate class 
(A, B, or C). For example, the verbal complex ?aka?oro toróka, (C.A), forms 
a B-class constitute,! i.e. has the distributional potentialities of a B-class word. 


1 Bee O. F. Hooksett, A oowrse in modern langusstica, 164. 
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When the composite form contains three or more words, its structure may 
be determined by immedigte-constituent analysis. Thus the complex verbal 
Poko varaoa pakapaka ‘ to sell cabin-bread ’ cuts as follows : 





C A B 
Poko | varaca pakapaka 
sell | bread crusted 


The constituents varaoa (A) and pakapaka (B) form an A-class constitute 
(A.B = A), and the immediate constituents oko (C) and varaca pakapaka (A) 
form a B-clags constitute (C.A = B). The structure of a four-word composite 
form, tari pi?a ?a?ao ?ánam ‘ to cart orange-boxes ’, also a B-class verbal, is 
given in the diagram below : 


e | Panan 


?a?go ?ünawi 


















tart pia ?a?a0 Panans 








Both Class B and Class C verbal complexes are of frequent occurrence. There 
are (by definition—see paragraph 3) no A-class verbals. 
7.1. A large paradigmatio sub-class of verbals is inflected to mark an active- 
ive distinction. The active form is unsuffixed ; the passive is marked by 
one of the following suffixes: -a, -nga, -ngia, -ia, -bia, -mia, -na, -ria, -tia 
(marked -* in the text), or by the Class 4 clitio -?ta. 
1 X 5 
Active (unsuffixed) : (Kua ?oko mat) au $ te pare , 
buy I hat 
1 0 4) 5 
Passive (with suffix): (Kua ?oko-na mai) e au te pare 
1 WO) + 5 
Passive (with olitic): Kua ?oko-?ta mat) e au te pure 
EO s) ~ 


1 
Passive (with suffix and clitic) : (Rua Polo na Pa qun] 4 Od 04 ane 


All four sentences may be translated adequately enough by ' I've bought the 
hat’, although the fourth sentence, with both word suffix and phrasal clitic, 
is somewhat more emphatic, emphasizing the completion of the action. The 
passive forms are preferred, much as in English, when the speaker is concerned 
only with the action and ita goal, and does not need or wish to mention the 
performer or agent: 

1 HO s) 

(Kua ?oko-na) te pare 

The hat's been bought 
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Passive forms are often used imperativally : 
1 NO +) 
([e] ?Oko-na) te pare! 
Buy the hat! 
8. Class 3, adverbial particles. This class contains four very common forms : 
Pua, roa, rata, tikās. 
?Ua ' merely, only; just’, often used rather deprecatingly : 
1 4 3 
(Kua ?aere ?ua mai) ata 
come he 
He just turned up (uninvited, with no special purpose m view) 
130035 5 
(E kate ?ua ana) au tata 
Boe I him 
I see him about (run into him casually now and again) 
1 £25) 3 6 
(Të tamariki ?uà ra) Para 
boy he 
He was only a child 
1 WW 8 5 7 
(Kua ?aere ?ua a?o rds) Pata 
He went all by himself + 
Roa ‘ immediately, right away ; very, too; completely ' : 
1 NO 8 
(Kua ?1nga roa) te pou 
topple post 
The post toppled right over 
1 O3 5 
(kia tae roa mas) to?ou taeake 
reach your friend 
immediately your me arrives 
1 NO B 8 
(Tē tuatua viviks roa ses) aia 
He is talking too fast 
Rava ‘ certainly, are eee 
i XO 3 
(Ka Puerta (sa ?akakite) id koe bi te ?akaod 
go I inform you police 
I ahall certainly go and report you to the police 
1 woes 
(Kua tika rava) idku 
agree I 
I'm perfectly willing, quite agreeable 
Trkis ‘ really, truly’ : 
1 xQ s 
(Kua ?aere tikās) koe on Parüon) i tata ? 
You've actually gone and seen him 1 


1 The sequence ^a ao rdi ' (my)self, (him)self' is usually written as one word: wori. 
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9. Class 4, passive olitsc (-?1a). This form is distinguished from the passive 
suffixes discussed in 7.1. above by its privilege of occurrence later in the piece, 
after the adverbial particles. Like the suffixes, it marks the piece as passive, 
but also carries a completive sense. When the verbal in Position 2 contains a 
passive suffix and is followed by a member of Class 3, then the use of the clitic 
in Position 4 is obligatory—one of the few instances of concord in Rarotongan : 

1 O -« 8 ^4 
(Kua pāpā ia rava-?ia) te tamati 
thrash child 
The ohild was thoroughly Miren 
1 £O * B) 5? +4 

(I ?aka?oro-a viviks roa-?ia o) te toróka 

drive quick truck 

The truck was driven very quickly 

Note, however, that it is the suffix which selects the clitic and not vice versa, 
80 that 

1 XO 3 + 
(Kua papa rava-?1a) te tamai, the child was well thrashed, is a valid utter- 
ance. Like the es the clitic is used imperativally : 
1 x0 4) a4 
([e] ^4pat-^a-?ia atu!) 
take 

Take it away | 

10. Class 5, direction particles. The forms are mat, atu, ake, a?o, 190 ~ 46. 
The first four are very frequent and their correct idiomatic use is difficult for 
the non-native speaker. 

10.1. Mas indicates real or implied movement in the direction of the 
speaker : 

1 NO) 5 

(Ka ?aka?aruru mas) Pata 5 te pupu^s 

fire he gun 

He is going to fire the gun (this way) 

1 0) 5 

(Kua kipili mas) °ata ksa móua 
call he us 

He called. to us 


1 xo 6 
(Im] Pékata mas) te taura ! 
coil rope 
Coil up the rope (i.e. starting at your end and working this way, or (ellipti- 
cally) ‘ coil up the rope and bring it here") 
The direction particle often enables Rarotogan to dispense with a pronoun, 
whioh the English translation needs to supply : 


1 xQ 5 
(Kua tuatua mat) °ata 
speak he 


He spoke (to me, to us) 
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The speaker may sometimes speak as if he were in the situation of the person 
he is addressing :. 


1 x0 5 6 
(Të ?&kara mas nes) au kiā koe! 

look I you 
I'm watching you ! 


Mai may also indicate temporal progression towards the present : 
1 $(B) 5 
(Kua binokino mas) te tas 
rough ses 
The sea has been getting rougher 
. 10.2. Atu indicates movement away from the speaker, or temporal progres- 
sion away from the present (usually into the future) : 


1 XO 5 
([a] ?Aere atu 7) 
go 
Go away ! 
1 %9 5 
(Kua apaina atu) te pute 
take sack 
The sacks have been removed 
1 %0 B) 3 5 7 
(E tāpapa marie ?ua atu rāi) 
wait patient 
Just keep on waiting patiently 
scan aa D Qe Ad expressions : 
1 xO 5 1 5 
(Kua ?übara atu) 6 (kua "dkara mai) tas Ji tas 
look look one at one 
They looked at one another 


10.8. Ake indicates movement oblique to the speaker, or refers to the place 
: where the speaker will soon be or will soon have left : 


make-space 
fae aside » 
1&0) 5 
(Té Pabaruke nai) au, (e dru aks) koe 
leave I follow you 


Pm love now, you ee 7 


Ma ([ø] au£ ake) te pēpe, (e táoarenga) koe ki te mõ”inā d 

if ory baby  lull you bottle milk 

If the baby cries (when I'm gone), keep him quiet with his bottle 
Ake may also mean ' a little more’, ‘a little further’, often réquiring a 
comparative in the English translation : 
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1 XO 1 MB) 
(E Pake) (kia ra? ake) tana kat + taku 
give big his food mine 
Give him more to eat than me 
Ake collocates with nev or Pua and nes meaning ‘ just recently ' : 
1 3 
tes Fr Pua ab nai) or 


The ship has only just sailed 
1-0) 5 6 

tēia marama ($ topa ake ne) 

thismonth ^ elapse 

last month 


10.4. A?o ‘next to (usually just the other side of) the person a&ddreesed, 
happening next (the time or place being mentioned or understood)’ : 
1 20) 5 
([e] Tukuna a?o) nd Tere 
allow Tere 


Pas it on to Tere, let it go on (past you) to Tere 
1 X0 s 1 £0) 5 
(E ?aere atu) koe, nāna (e kave a?o) 
go you he carry 
You go pe d Il bring it elong: 
1 NO 5 
Mà ([a] bie 20) koe id Tere, (s akakite) (kia ?aere mai) 
if Bee you mform come 
If you should see Tere (where you are going), tell him to come here- 
1 £O 5 10 5 
(E °dngas a?o) koe i te puaka më kare au (e tae mas) $ te ora toru 
feed you pig if not I arrive hour three 
You carry on and feed the pigs if I’m not come by three 
10.5. I?o ~ $6 ‘just now, just this minute, right here, right now’. ?Io 
occurs in rapid speech before na and ra (Class 7 particles) in free variation with 
#o. This particle is common in the Rarotongan translation of the Bible, but 
is not much udin everyday Bpeech. 


1 HO) 5 
(Kua kimi 0 nei) mäua 14 koe 


seek we you 
We've just been searching here for you 
1 MO 5 1 %0 
(E no?o $?0) kérua, (ka ?aere) au 
stay you go I 
You stay right here, Pll go 
I?o collocates with x particle ra meaning Es then, whereupon’ : 


E 2(0) 5 x0) 
Kua wind? ^i ra ?asa + taua 25 ra & (bua ta?u) i te as 
p 
Bplit he crate | burn fire 


And then he smashed up the crate and set fire to it 
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11. Class 6, location particles, The forms are net, na, ra, ana, ei ~ at, 
dines, Gina. The first three form a three-term deictic system comparable with 
that of the demonstratives tēia ‘this here’, tēnā ‘that by you’, tērā ‘ that 
yonder’. They usually appear in verbal pieces initiated by të (6.3) or e (6.5). 


11.1. Nest ‘here, now’: 


1 *()6 
(TE tū net) ?aia $ runga 4 te toka 
stand he on rook 
He is standing (here) on the rock 
128) 6 
te toka tana (e tü net) 
rock he stand’ 
the rock he is standing on (here) 
11.2. Na ‘there by you’: 
1 258 


(Té tG. na) -ata $ runga + te toka 
He is standing there (beside you) on the rook 
11.3. Ra ' over there (now), at that time (not now)’: 
1 2B) 6 
te toka tana (e iü ra) 
the rock he is standing on (over there), (or) the rock he was standing on 


Both na and ra, but not the disyllabic net, cause lengthening of the preceding 


vowel, of. : 
1 0) 5 € 
(TE rererere atu nei) te manu 


(Të rererere atüra) te manu 
The birds (yonder) are flying off 


11.4. Ana. The use of this particle with e to indicate habitual action and 
with 4 to indicate past time has already been noticed (6.5, 6.4). daa may 
also be used to indicate that the action continues over a period : 

1 NO 3 5 6 

(Ka ?aere ?ua ake ana) au ki va’o 

go l out 
I'm just going out for & bit 
It is often added to soften the force of an imperative : 
1 ZO) 5 6 
([e] °Aere mat ana) 
come 


Come along, please 


11.5. Ev ~ as: the allomorphio distribution is phonologically conditioned : 
as (usually written ’s and joined to the preceding word) occurs after ahort -a ; 
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ei appears in all other positions. This particle is used anaphorically, referring 
back to the tite, reason, or place mentioned earlier in the sentence : 


1 X0) € 1 X0) 5 
(TE patü ra) rätou + te ta?ua (s akaruke atu i 
build they floor . leave I 


They were ayang t s coment) floor when I left 


I na Pea bora (i tuatud’s) ¢ téad manako? 
when you speak that idea 
i EN diel you Two icc shay idea's 
180 5 6 
?H a?a koe (i ?aere mas es) ? 
why you come 
Why did you come 1 
1 %0) 10) 6 
Nà?au (i ?ópara) tia, nd reira = Pata (+ Pngà'1) 
you push him wherefore he fall 
You pushed him, that’s why he fell 
1x0 5 
Tea ata (5 bald moh ei) Rd kos? 
wherehe speak you 
Where was it he spoke to you 1 
The use of ei with zero verbal particle has been discussed in 6.8 (c) above. 


11.6. Asnes, Gina. These particles are bimorphemio, the second elementa 
bemg the same as nes and na above (11.1, 11.2). They occur in emphatic, 
expostulatory, or rhetorical questions. Aina directa the question more strongly 
at the person addreesed : 

1 O 8 

(Kua tudiua Gina) koe $ ténd tuatua kiäia ? 

speak you thatspeak him 
You mean to say you said that to him 1 


12. Class 7, modifying partioles. Five of these have been noted: rãs, fd, 
?oks, pa?a, ia. Unlike the particles in Classes 1, 3, b, 6, the modifying particles 
are not mutually exclusive. When more than one occur in the same verbal 
piece the cited order is maintained except that ?ok* occasionally precedes rat, 
and rat itself very rarely precedes the Class 6 particle. 

12.1. Ras ‘ certainly, really, definitely ; fairly, quite; still’: 

1 x 7 
(Ka ?aere rit) au 
go I 
I'm definitely going, I'm still going 


1 X0 5 6 
(Ka Jaere dink Ax rdi ood 


come you 
Are you really going to come now 1 
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1 ®) 7 
(Ka meitaki ras) 
It c be tay Boos 
1 r 
(Të peers ua nei ni) rātou 
quarrel they 
They're still quarrelling 
?Ua and rāi collocate to mean ‘ although’ : 
1 (B) 3 7 1 %0) B 
((e] ?Apikepike ?ua rat) ?asa, (kua tautā pakari) 
feeble he strive hard 
Though he was weary, he persevered 
12.2. Ra ' but, ao, then’: 
1 NO 6 7 
(Té kimi ra rd) koe i te aa? 
seek you what 
But what were you looking for 1 
1 X0 6 7 1 %0 
([e] °Aere mas rà), (ka ?aere) tàua 
oofne go we 
Come on then, let's go 
1 40) 7 
(E noo rà f) 
stay 
Gonabye I—said to the person staying behind 
xO 7 
as ?aere rā!) 


Goodbye !—said to person leaving 


12.8. Oks ‘ also, as well, on top of that’: 
i XO) 7 
(E kas okt) + inā 

eat that 
Eat that up, too 

1 No 7 7 
is ru ee 

we 


We're S definitely gong, 0 


1 [KO B) 3 
(TE ?aere tà?áka Bui 1 ra ?oki) ata! 

go naked she i 
And she was going about with nothing on, too | 


12.4. Pa?a ' Pees 


1 xO 5 
(Kua ?aere atu Mr Pasa ki te käinga 
go he home 


Perhaps he’s gone off home 
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12.5. Ia ' then, in that case : 


1 X% 7 7 
(Ka ?aere rà ia) tàua 
go we : 
Bo we'll go then (now we've heard the argumenta in favour) 
1 40) 1 XQ 56 7 
(Më [ø] tà) au tata, (ka kite mas ta) tēia aronga iäku 
if hit him see this group me 


If I hit him, then these people will see me do it 


18. It will be noted that the ‘content forms’ (words) occur early in 
the piece, preceded only by particles mdicating tense, aspect, and mood 
(Class 1). They are followed by various modifiers of degree (Class 3), voice 
(Class 4), movement in space and time (Clase 5), location in space and time 
(Class 6), and qualifying comment (Class 7). The ' function forms’ (particles) 
have very little freedom of movement over the verbal piece, being confined 
rigidly to narrow slots normally capable of accommodatmg only one mor- 
pheme. Position 2, where the ‘ content forms’ stand, is mech wider, acoom- 
modating up to five words, the words themselves often being polymorphemio. 
Words have & good deal of freedom of movement within Poaition 2, but this 
is by no means unrestricted. One instanoe of inflexion has been observed (7.1) 
and one of concord (9), but it is clear that in general Rarotongan is an isolating 
language, relying heavily on sequential order, with the burden of grammatical 
statement being carried by the syntax rather than the morphology. 


VOL. XXVL PART l. 18 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


E PSEUDOPROTOKURTICA. 


The Iranian field seems sometimes to have more than ita fair share of fakes. 
In material form they range from silver bowls with novel ‘ Old Persian ' insorip- 
tions to highly original ‘ early modern Persian’ manuscripta. On the literary 
side we have a series of dictionaries which should rate high among works of 
fiction, oontaining as they do, beside the gloesators' mistakes of centuries, 
the vocabularies of at least two fictitious languages.* Recently we have acquired 
‘ A spurious folktale’ and other ‘ hidden treasures ' * could easily be added 
to the list. It is satisfying, therefore, to observe one specimen of the genre 
disintegrating spontaneously. 

This concerns a short but supposedly ancient Kurdish text, in four couplets, 
telling poignantly of the Arab invasion. It seems to have begun its Western 
career in a footnote, appropriately enough, to an article by B. P. Nikitine.* 
‘Au moment de mettre sous presse, il nous sera permis de mentionner ici la 
persistance de la tradition zoroastrienne chez les Kurdes. Nous devons cette 
indication à notre ami kurde, Prince Sureya Bene Kuan. I s'agit notamment 
des vers kurdes, qui auraient été gravés (en caractères pehlevis, nous dit-on) , 
sur une amulette, dont voici la traduction: “ Les temples d’Ormusd sont 
démolis, les feux sont éteinte. Les grands se sont cachés. Les cruels Árabes 
ont mis en déroute les Kurdes, Les Kurdes se tetirarent aux limites de Saresur. 
Les femmes et les filles furent faites prisonniàres. Lea héroe furent tués en 
embuscade. La loi de Zerde&t resta sans mains. Ormuzd n'a plus de olémence 
pour personne.” Nous poesédons le texte kurde en question.’ After lying 
unquestioned for nearly 30 years this note has lately been quoted by Father 
T. Bois, O.P.* i 
. Now an amulet can be made of many things but, for an inscription to be 
engraved on it, it must surely be of wood, metal, or stone. It is thus a little 
surprising to learn from a Persian book " that ‘ in Suleimaniye a piece of parch- 
ment (qsf'a-ys püs) has been found on which these verses are written in Pahlavi 
soript (ba zaf{-+ pahlavi) complaining of the disasters caused by the Arab 
assault and the oollapse of the old religion’ and to find that the said verses, 


1 Bee H. HL Bchaeder, ‘Uber einige altperzisehe Inschriften’, 8b. PAW, Phil.-Hist, Klasse, 
1935, Nr. 19, 489-04; M. Minovi, ‘ Kap@sadma '-yi Frye, Tehran, 1958. 

* vix. the saribes' mnemonio pronunciations of the rarer ideograms in Pahlavi, and ‘tho 
fancy words of the Deattir ' ; v. W. B. Henning, apud M. Boyoe, BSOAS, xv, 2, 1955, 288-6. 

* In Owsetio, v. Henning, BSOAS, xxr, 2, 1958, 315-18. 

* Verb. sap. 

* * Une apologie kurde du sunnisme', Roosnib Orjentalistycany, vor, 1932, p. 125, n. 18. 

* ‘La religion des Kurdes ', Proche-Orient Chrétien, x1, 2, 1961, 110. 

' Rakid-i Yüsimt, Kurd va pateastagi-yi niäds va tórizi-yi ú, Tehran, n.d. (probebly c. 1940), 
119, 
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written on parchment, are capable of-yielding almost the same sense to the 
enlightened as those engraved on the amulet. It would be too much to expeot 
such a unique example of ‘early Kurdish’ to have been preserved in two 
nearly identical copies. Assuming them to be one and the same, are we to 
attribute the transmogrification to the powers of the mystic East, or perhaps 
to some inkling of the discovery of the Avroman parohmenta 4 

Professor Yasimi, without giving any source, at least quoted the verses in 
Persian script : 


OHS HF galt OU, Ob So dT dy OF jy 
24) yt be BL GLE yl 445 o) IK 95 
Lise caos d— b x — Uu e 9 OLS y £A 
Se we SRY qe yh atm) cy, 


and translated them as follows : 
‘ The temples were ruined, the fires extinguished ; 
The great{est) of the great hid himself. 
The tyrannous Arabs laid waste 
The villages as far as Sharezur. 
Women and girls went into captivity, 
The brave wallowed in blood. 
The Zoroastrian religion was left forlorn ; 
Ahuramazda will not have mercy on anyone.’ 


te very properly expressed a reservation about their age, thinking that ‘ they 
may even have been written long after the Arab invasion’, but it must be 


remembered that they were originally recorded ‘in Pahlavi script’. So far 
the modest scholar who must have ‘ transcribed’ them has not oome forward, 
either to reveal the whereabouts of the elusive amulet/parchment or to publish 
the ‘ Pahlavi’ text. We are therefore left to wonder how many and which 
ideograms could have been used, what historical or pseudo-historical spellmgs 
occurred and how, for example, medial 5 and final è were represented, 
Naturally, such problems did not concern Baix Ayatullih Mardüx, who 
repeated the whole sad story in his ‘ History of the Kurds ',! with some varia- 
tions in the Persian translation. To him, however, we owe this delightful 
etymological note on the first word : ‘ masfid is the Arabicized form of masgsd, 
or mazgu [brought in, presumably, on account of Kurdish mzgawt “ mosque ”], 
which has come from mazdgah, i.e. hurmazdgah, or -gid has the meaning gadā, 
the intention being gadagah-+ hurmuzd = “ those in need of Hurmuzd " [ste] ’. 
With the translation of part of this book into Kurdish, by a native of 


1 Kitab-i trisi Mardüz, vol. 1, Tehran, n.d. (probebly c. 1950), 50. 
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Buleimaniye province, at least half of the canard may be said to have come 
home to roost, apparently without a voice being raised in protest. More recently 
it has been on its travels again, the text having been quoted from Yasimi 
by my friend M. B. Rudenko of Leningrad aa ‘ the earliest surviving written 
monument in Kurdish, dating from the seventh century ’. In the circumstances 
one is at & loas how to lay this rara acis ap to rest. Dismemberment may 
help. 

In cases of doubt, reliance has ibe placed on the regular decasyllabic 
nature of the verse, the universal pattern of Gorani. 

*hurmazgá : ‘etymon’ of ' mosque, v. supra: 

rimán ' were ruined (3 PL)’ < Suleimani Kd. fiman, Sinai (Ardalani) rimydn : 

“aur, cf. Kd. dgir, Gy, MPers. already adur (but, admittedly, Pahl. spelling 

ir) < Olr. aar-: 

kužān ‘ died out, were extinguished ’, cf. Sul. kutan-awa, Bin. kusyán-awa : 

wé-5an ‘ themselves ', Qorani = Kd. zó-yàn : 

šārd-awa ‘hid’ < Bul, eto. fardin-awa : 

gawra ‘big; prince’, v. Andreas- Barr, Irantsche Dialektaufzeichnungen, 301 : 

*zorkar, of. Kd. zórdàár ‘ strong’; OP süra^- ' evil’, zūra*kara- ' evildoer ' are 
not represented in Kd. : 

kirdin-a = Pers. kardand ba, but the construction is impossible for any but 
the most Persianized Kurdish, e.g. Kirmanshahi : 

*züpür ' ruined ', found first in the Farhang-+ Mardüz and suspiciously reminis- 
cent of Kd. dp < Ar. zardb : 

*gina(y) 1 ' fell’, Gor. : 

*pala, Faring Mardüz first has Kd. pala, translated ' town, city ', with a 
number of supposed Pers. synonyms including palla and pahlaw; 
presumably pure invention : 

hata, Sul. hata < Ar. hata: 

*Áin(w), pseudo-proto-Kd. for žin, Gor. Sani = Pers. zan, Olr. Jani-; or is this 
a conscious effort to produce a ‘ Parthian inscriptional ' spelling of *Zan ? : 

kami, Bul, eto. kanttk, Gor. kinddé, v. Barr, op. cit., 385: 

wa = Pers. ba: 

dil ‘ prisoner (of war)’, Sul, ete. : 

*Rn(d) ! ‘went’, cf. Gor. 8- = Kd. a: 

mérd ‘brave man, husband’; ded ‘brave’, Sul, eto. : 

ish ‘rolled’, of. Sul. alan, Bin. tlyan : 

wa riys = Pers. ba ri-y: 

*hun-a, Sul, Sin. Kirm. all aon ‘blood’, + ¢ postposition -à <-da; the 
combination -wy is often used to express the ù found in Kirmanshahi Kd. 
and Gor. : 

rawust ' custom, behaviour’, Sul, eto. : 


1 Muhammad Fidi, M&KLy Kurd @ Kwrdiwzm, Baghdad, 1058. 
* ' K voprosu o kurdakoj literature’, [asledovenija po istorii bul'tury narodov vostoka (sborneb 
v dest’ Akademika I. A. Orbeli), Moscow-Leningrad, 1060, 434. 
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*Zarduktra, NPers. zard|ust + Olr. zara 0 ļuštra ł : 

mán-awa ‘remained (8 PL)’, Sul, ete. : 

bé-kas = Pers. : 

*baexka, of. Sul. bazar, Bin. (Mardüx) bazawi in the phrase b. pyd hātin-awa 
‘to have pity’, lit. ‘b. to come down upon (one)' ; perhaps ' conscience’ 
< MPers. bazagi ‘ sinfulneas’ : 

“wyka, of. Bul. nà-(y)-kà ‘does not do (it) ' : 

Iu kas, Kirm. hü6, Sul, etc. Ais. 

The whole conglomeration reminds one most of the musio-hall comedian who 
claimed to know three languages, ‘ English, Yiddish, and Rubbish '. 


D. N. MACKENZIE 


KATIB CELEBIANA 


1. The source of Katib Celebi’s Rawnag al-saltana 


The commemoration volume published by the Turkish Historioal Society 
for the tercentenary of the death of the Ottoman polymath Katib Čelebi 
(1609-57) contains an exhaustive survey of his works by O. 8. Gökyay, with 
much new information on the extant manuscripts. Here 1 appears a description 
of his Rawnaq al-saljana ‘ Splendour of the sultanate’, previously known only 
from the author's cursory mention of it, in his Mizan al-haqq, as ‘a history of 
Constantinople ’. 

A manuscript of this work survives in the rich collection of Bay Izzet 
Koyunoğlu at Konya. O. 8. Gökyay, relying on a transcript of ite preface 
made by Mesut Koman, states that it describes ‘ events in the Orient up to the 
year 1579, being selections translated from a “ large book " printed at Frankfort 
in 1587’, the bulk of which consisted of the histories of Johannes Zonaras, 
Nioetas Acominatus, Nicephorus Gregoras, and Laonious Chalcocondyles, but 
which oontained appendices: 'Zeyileri de yine birkaç müellifin eserinden 
almmis olup bunların arasmda türk musannsflert telifinden başka Carion 
Chronibon [sic], Tiros Berardee'n Fürs tari, Harikos Porsiyusun Fürs 
Cengi, Gógerenbus'un Felemenk Ahvals Tarihi ve daha bagka eserler de vardır ’. 

Katib Čelebi’s source was evidently the Historia rerum in Oriente gestarum 
ab exordio munds et orbe condito ad nostra haeo usque tempora, Frankfort, 1587, 
one of the reprints of the Corpus universas historiae praesertim. Byzantinae, 
Paris, 1567. Whereas the Corpus had contained only the Latin translations of 
the four Byzantine historians, the Historia adds, inter aha, a short Appendiz 
ad historiam ortentalem (fols. 272-97), the sources for which are thus described 
after the title-page : 


1 Kdivp (elabi: hayatı ve cserlers hakkında incclomeler (TTK, vin Seri, No. 88), Ankara, 
1057, 56. 
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‘ Auctores praecipui ex quibus concinnatum est supplementum eiusdem 
historiae: Rerum Turcicarum scriptores varii, 
Carionis Chronicon, 
Petri Bizarri historia Persica, 
Henrici Porsii bellum Persicum, 
Guiociardinus de rebus praecipue Belgicis, &c.' 


The references &re to the very popular Chronicle of Johann Carion (first 
published in German, 15324, with numerous later editions and translations),1 
Pietro Bizari’s Perstcarum rerum historia ... (Antwerp, 1583), H. Porsius’s 
Historia bella Persio, gesti inter Murathem III. Turcarum, et Mehemeiem 
Hodabende Persarum regem (Frankfort, 1583), and L. Guicoiardini's Commentarii 
. .. delle cose piu memorabil seguite 4n. Europa. specialmente in questi Paesi 
bases (first edition 1565, with many later editions and translations). 


2. A new manuscript of Katib Celebi’s Jthan-numa 


The School’s collection of oriental manuscripts was recently enriched by 
the third Earl Kitchener's gift of a Turkish atlas, It is a small volume, nearly 
square (15 x 14 cm.), bound in cardboard covered with faded green velvet. 
On the fly-leaf is written the er ibris of ‘Osman Nüri Pasha, ‘ muhassil of 
Ishqod(r)a ', and the date 18 Dhu ’I-Hijja 1251 (31 March 1836).1 There is no 
title or oolophon. 

The volume contains 58 maps, three fairly large and folded three or four 
times, the rest smaller (12-14 x 12-22 cm.) and folded once; they are drawn 
in black ink, with the political boundaries outlined in yellow, green, or red 
water-colour, and the seas, lakes, and rivers tinted grey. Distributed through 
the volume on 29 wide leaves (also folded in) is a Turkish text, cloeely-written 
in lines running parallel to the spine. The legends in the maps, a table of contents 
on fol 1, and the text are all written in the same neat nestaliq hand. 

Comparison with J. von Hammer’s German translation ? of part of the 
Jthan-numa shows that the text in the manuscript reproduces the bulk of 
Kátib Celebi’s description of Rumeli and Bosnia, beginning with the section 
on Vize (and thus lacking the sections on Istanbul and Edirne).4 It contains 
further the description of Hungary (which Hammer did not translate), ending, 


1 "This work, in one of the Latin editions, was also available directly to K&tib Celebi, who 
translated it into Turkish with the help of his amanuensis, the renegade French priest Sheykh 
Mehemmed Tzhlisi. Selections from this translation were published by Shinisl in his newspaper 
Tayvir-i Bfktr, and a ME survives in the private library of Bay Ixeot Koyunoğlu at Konya 
(0. 8: Gokyay, op. at., 54-8). 

2 'Ogm&n Nürf Pasha was governor of Ighqodra (Albanian Boutari) from 24 Jum&d& If 1251, 
until 2 Rajab 1252 (Siyill-+ ‘Opmanf, 10, 466). For the term mukassil, in the sense of ' Inde- 
pendent governor of a sanjak ’, seo Hammer, GOR, x, 706. 

2 J. von Hammer, Remeh und Bora, Wien, 1812. 

* Concordance: MS fol. 28 = Hwmelé wnd Bosna, 16-21; fola. $6, 28, 30-5, 29, 87-51. 
=a RB, 24-125 ; fol. 56 map only for RB, 125-80 ; fols. 57-8, 07a, 60-4 = RB, 130-46; fola. 69— 
70 — RB, 146-57; fols. 07-8 — RB, 158-74; fols. 65-6 = RB, 174-0. 
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as several other manuscripts do, with the section on Egri and Hatvan.1 This 
text, alternating with the appropriate maps of the sanjaks, occupies fola. 26-86. 

This central blook is interrupted (fols. 52-5) by four neat and attractive 
ink drawings, with pencil shading, of the towns of Nauplia, Monemvasia, . 
Modoni, and Lepanto. It is preceded by 23 maps: the world (fol. 2), the 
continents (fols. 3-7), the countries of Europe (fols. 8-18) with a large map of 
the Mediterranean (23 x 55 om.) bound in after fol. 11,2 the Ottoman Empire 
(fol. 19), a large map (23 x 32 cm.) of the Dardanelles and its fortresses (fol. 20), 
the Mediterranean again (fol. 21), and Crete (fol. 23); only the last is aocom- 
panied by a description (fol. 22), which ends with the mention of the Ottoman 
conquest (m 1669); fol 24 is blank; and fol 25 contains the largest map 
in the book (38 x 60 cm.), showmg Istanbul and the Bosphorus, with such 
features as the gates and mosques numbered for identification in a table. 
Following the central block appear six more maps (fola. 88-93), with no text, 
covering the Black Bea provmoee, Van, and Iraq. 

The maps reflect the political situation of the middle of the eighteenth 
century: Hungary (lost in 1699) and Temesvar (lost in 1718) are not included 
in the bounds of the Ottoman Empire, whilst the Crimea (lost in 1774) is 
shown as still Ottoman. The atlas appears to be a compilation from the various 
versions of the Jéhan-numd,? most of the text and the maps being from the 
* first recension ' (which exists only in manuscript), with further maps—oopied 
perhaps from the Mutafarriqa edition of 1728—added from the second. 

: V. L. MÉNAGE 


1 The cloung words are similar to the conclumon of MBS Revan 1624/2, eto., quoted by 
O. S. Gokyay in Kdtip (Celebi: hayatı se eserleri hakkında incelemeler, Ankara, 1957, 70. 

2 This map 1s not listed in the table of contenta, but it 1s written in the same style and hand 
as the others, on peper with the same watermarks. 

? For the history of the text of the JtAdn-numd soe F. Taeschner’s summing up of his earlier 
studies In Imago Mundi, 1, 1085, 44-7. 
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Atti del Convegno Internazionale ds Studi 
Btiopiot (Roma 2-4 aprile 1959). (Prob- 
lemi Attuali di Scienza e di Cultura, 
Quaderno N. 48.) 464, 22 pp. Roma: 
Acoademis Nazionale dei Lincei, 1960. 
L. 5000. 


The first International Conferenoe of Ethio- 
plan Studies was held at Rome ın 1959 under 
the &uspioes of the Accademia Naxionale dei 
Lance. It was attended by savants from Ethio- 
pia itaelf and from many perta of Europe and. 
Amerioa, and it was an outstanding suooeem. 
The papers published in this volume reflect & 
remarkable diversity of interests; they are 
distinguished by & uniformly high standard of 
scholarship. 


In his inaugural address Professor E. Cerulli, 
through whose initiative and devotion the coon- 
ference was convened, delivered a magistral sum- 
mary (‘ Punti di vista sulle storia dell’Etlopia’, 
pp. 5-27) of tho history of Ethiopia; with 
characteristic clarity he analyses external 
influences on the politioal, cultural, and reli- 
gious development of the country. Historical 
themes are the subject of other papers. 
J. Daresse gives (* La découverte d’Agbi-Dera’, 
pp. 411-84) details of the votrve offerings of 
GDR at ‘Addi Gelemo, a algnifioant addition 
to the evidence for Ethioplan-Egyptaan con- 
tacte in the third century a.p.; A. Mordini 
describes (‘Gli aurei kuahdina del oonvento di 
Debra Dimmd’, pp. 249-54) the coins found 
at Debra Dümmó which provide evidence of 
commercial links between Ethiopia and Indis 
in the same omtury; A. van Lantechoot 
examines (‘Abb& Salkmk ... et son rôle do 
traducteur ', pp. 897401) the traditions which 
attribute translations to Abbé fBelàmA and 
finds them unconvincing; J. Richard dis- 
cusses (‘Les premiers mimionaires Latins en 
Kithiopie . . .', pp. 828-0) the rare and uncertain 
contacts between the Latin Church and. Ethio- 
pia during the period of the Crusades and the 
subsequent burst of miamonary activity. Oul- 
turel relations, linguistic, architectural, and 
cultio, between Ethiopie and South Arabis are 
analysed by Professor M. Hafner (‘Uber 
sprechliche und kulturelle Bexiehungen xwis- 
chen Sudarabien und Athiopien im Altertum ', 
pp. 485-44) ; and L. Rioci explams (‘ Iscrixioni 
rupestri dell'Entree', pp. 447-59) his appl- 
cation of the term ' T'hamudio' to the large 
number of rock insorrptions recently discovered 

E. Migliorin relates the distribution of the 
population of Ethiopia (‘Forme di insedia- 
mento e densité di populaxione in Etiopia ', 
pp. 58-8) to vegetation and agricultural and 


pastoral occupations; a cultural-geographioal 
survey of the oountry is grven by OC. Troll 
(‘ Die kulturgeographische Stellung und Eige- 
nart des Hochlandes von Athiopien xwischen 
dem Orient und Aquatorialafriks ', pp. 20-44), 
with special reference to olimatlo and eoonomio 
conditions and religious and social groupings ; 
R. Almagik provides biographioal informataon 
(... La carta dell'Etiopis del P. Francesco 
Eschinardi’, pp. 47-52, with a photograph) on 
the seventeenth-oentury scientist to whom is 
attributed a map of Ethiopia. Boclal studies 
are oontributed by 8. Streloyn (‘La magie 
éthioptenne ', pp. 147-85), whose paper reviews 
recent work in the fleld of Ethiopian magio in 
lta varied aspects ; by D. N. Levine (‘ On the 
conceptions of time and space in the Amhara 
world view’, pp. 223-8); and by F. Nioolmi 
(‘Una curiosa ipoteai vichiana sul ''oolor 
nero ” degli etdopi ', pp. 201-5), who explains 
a medieval theory on the colour of Ethiopians. 
Beveral papers treat of hagiographe and 
theology. ML Rodinson ocollates (‘ L’7Homéhe 
sur la foi en la Trinité de Sévérien de Gabala’, 
pp. 387-06) the Ethiopic and Greek texta of 
a homily of the early fifth century; V. Arras 
discumsea the accounts of the miracles of St. 
George in Ethiopfo (‘ Le collection éthiopienne 
des mursoles de saint Georges’, pp. 278-84), 
and analyses their provenance; P. Devos 
pointa out that the &ooounta of St. Menas in 
Ethiopio (‘Les miracles de saint Ménas en 
Rthopien ’, pp 885-43) preserve an older stra- 
tum than those in Coptic and Arabic; M. M. 
Moreno gives the texts and rendermg (‘ Gh atti 
di Santa Barbara e Sante Giulana...', pp. 
358-86) of the acta of St. Barbara In an Ethio- 
ple and a Garshuni MS; the religious back- 
ground to literary compoaltzons of the fifteenth 
century is outlined by K. Wendt (‘ Die theolo- 
guehen Auseinandersetxungen in der athio- 
pischen Kirche ...', pp. 187-40) ; M. A. van 
den Oudenrijn transanribes, translates, and coom- 
ments on medieval Ethiopio texts on a religious 
theme (‘ Ein aethiopisches Stabat Mater’, pp. 
297-822); G. Y. Halt describes an Amharic 
MS, about s century old, which treata, among 
other theological matters, of the mystery of 
the Trinity (‘Un manosantto amarioo sulle 
verità della fede’, pp. 845-51), with polemios 
agamst Paul of Samosata and Nestorius; J. 
Tubi&na announces (‘A propos du “ Livre des 
mysteres du ael et de la terre " ', pp. 408-8) 
the discovery of a new text, of the nineteenth 
oentury, of the ' Book of mysteries'; and 
A. Bausani edits (‘ Drammi popolari inediti 
..., pp. 167-200) three MSS in 

modern Perman which narrete the episode of 
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Solomon and the Queen of Sheba within the 
framework of the ta'ziye. 

Several papers treat of linguistic and cognate 
topics. M. Cohen gives & survey of linguistio 
work in Ethiopic languages since the seven- 
teenth century ('languistique óthioplenne: 
état des travaux .. .', pp. 59-73) and outlines 
a programme for the future; B. W. Andrxe- 
jowaki sets out a summary of his study of Galla 
in, and south of, the Borana province (‘My 
recent researches into the Galla dialects ', pp. 
76-80); I. Fusella analyses (‘ Omservaxione 
lmguistiche sull'umarioo moderno’, pp. 81-8) 
vocabulary newly adopted into Amharo and 
arising out of Western ideas; W. Lealau 
attempts to olamify the languages of Ethiopia 
(‘ Sketches in Ethiopic clasufloation ', pp. 89— 
107) on the basis of phonology, morphology, 
and syntax; F. B. Palmer discusses Bilin 
phonology and morphology (‘An outline of 
Bilin phonology’, pp. 100-15) and compares 
them with Tigre and Tignnys ; H. J. Polotaky 
outlines parallels in syntax between Amharlo 
and Turkish (' Syntaxe amharique et syntaxe 
turque’, pp. 117-21); 8. Streloyn pleads 
( Lea noms des plantes 6thiopiennes ', pp. 128- 
$5) for a joint study of botanical names in 
Ethiopis by linguists, ethnographers, and bota- 
nista, and grves an outline of work in this field ; 
and E. Ullendorff shows (‘An Aramaio “ Vor- 
lage" of the Ethiopic text of Enoch ?’, pp. 
259-67) that the Ethiopio text of Enoch was 
based principally on an Aramaic version, while 
the translators used the Greek mainly to asmst 
them when the original was Hebrew or an ad- 
muxture of Hebrew—his conalusions are happily 
confirmed, he learned ister, by the Aramaic 
finds at Qumran. 

A. Mordmi desoribes the significance of the 
textiles of Dabra Dammo (' I teesili medioevali 
del convento di Debra Dimmd’, pp. 229-48) 
for an analyms of cultural contacts ; H. Buch- 
tal traces the influenoe of a Durer woodout in 
an illustration in an Ethiopic MB of the soven- 
teenth oentury (‘An Ethiopio miniature . 
pp. 881—4) ; and V. Franchini describes (‘ Noti- 
xio su alcune pitture ed inoisioni rupestri . 
pp. 285-0, with platea) the rook plotures 
recently discovered in Eritrese. Two papers on 
miscellaneous subjects are that of D. da 
Maardà on the oodifloation of customary law 
in Ethiopia and the lmes which it may tako 
('Velore giuridioo delle consuetadini etio- 
ad. pp. 211-21) ; and F. Owtini’s &ooount 
(. . Istituto di Studi Étaopic: di Asmara’, 
pp. 255-7) of the work of the Institute of 
Ethiopic Studies at Asmara. 

Semitists and Africanists in this country will 
weloome the recant announcement that the 
seoond International Conference of Ethiopian 
Studies will be held at Manchester in July 
1968. J. B. BBGAL 
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YieaRL YADpIN and others: Hagor II: 
an account of the second season of 
excavations, 1956. By Yigael Yadin, 
Yohanan Aharon, Ruth Ameran, Trude 
Dothan, Immanuel Dunayeosky, Jean 
Perrot, with a coniribution by S. 
Angress. (The James A. de Rothschild 
Expedition at Hazor.) xxiv, 174 pp., 
front., 210 plates. Jerusalem: Mag- 
nes Preas, the Hebrew University, 
[1900]. (Distributed in G.B., British 
Commonwealth, and Europe by 
Oxford University Presa. £8 18s. 6d.) 


The report by Professor Yadin and his ool- 
leagues of their second season at Hazor is set 
out with the akil we have oome to expect of 
these archasologista. Work at Hazor during 
1850 was confined to four areas only, and its 
prmeipal objective was the clarifloation of 
certain problems of stratifloation. In Area A 
it was established that the casement city wall 
of Stratum X. reflects considerable knowledge 
of building techniques; it is to be ascribed to 
the tenth century, and probably to Solomon 
(of. 1 Kings 1x, 25). Yt was destroyed by fire. 
The pillared building and the storehouses 
erected later in this area may have met thair 
fate in the earthquake in the reign of Jeroboem 
TI, e. 760 B.0., that is mentaoned in Amos i, 1, 
and Zech. xv, 5. The next stratum reveals 
traces of the destruction of the city in 782 B.o. 

In Area B work wes continued on the great 
Israelite citadel which also was destroyed by 
the Assyrians and whose ground plan is unique 
in Palestine. Later settlers were unable to 
rebuild the fortifloations. Area O provided an 
Interesting concentration of bunals, mainly of 
infants, that are to be amigned to Middle 
Bronze Age IT ; thare ıs no uniform orientation 
of the skeletons. Aree F, which was opened 
for the first time in 1956, yielded rich finds in 
pottery. A large building of Middle Bronze 
Age II had been constructed over a series of 
tunnels and subterranean halls—perhaps the 
burial place of nobles. Excavation in a later 
stratum revealed a great altar, a cult place 
with oooking-pota, inoense-stands, and other 
temple furniture, & complex of buildings and 
courtyards (perhape the priests’ rooms or 
storage rooms), and tombs with important 
deposits of bowls, jugs, lamps, and other 
articles of the late Bronze 

Among the miscellaneous finds of the sason 
were same noteworthy objecta. An ivory co#- 
metao spoon found in Ares A is Syrian in style 
but unique in 1ts design. The handle is formed 
of inverted palmettes curving upwards, the 
beok of the bowl has the shape of & woman's 
head, the hair parted in the middle, and with 
$ dove on each side. In Area B was found an 
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inoensme ladle of hard limestone, the beck 
shaped like a hand, rings on its outstretohed 
fingers. Two items discovered in Area C deserve 
mention. A hand-made olay oult-maak dis- 
played a high degree of sophistication, in oon- 
trast to the mask found in the previous season. 
And m the same stratum lay a rectangular 
standard of bronze, ita surface plated with 
silver. A make us deploted on erther aide of a 
face sot in stylised curls; above the head is a 
crescent. The orescent symbol had already 
been found in this aree during the first season 
at Haxor. The association of snakes with tho 
moon cult has been observed in Assyria; see 
the brief reference by Hildegard Lewy, ' Points 
of comparison between Zoroastrianism and the 
moon-cult of Harrin’, A loowst’s leg: studies 
in honour of S. H. Tagicadeh (ed. W. B. Henning 
and E. Yarshater), 1062, 142. On his visit to 
Urfa—the anaont Edeasa, well known for its 
devotion to lunar worship—in 1961, the present 
reviewer found reliefs of snakes carved in a 
prominent position on the walls of a ove. 

In its yield of inscriptions the second season 
at Haxor was disappointing. A brief Akkadian 
inscription on the shoulder of a jug lying in 
Area O belongs to Middle Bronse Age IT, and 
has boen interpreted as‘ Adad heard’ 
or ‘he heard the god’. Of the eight shart— 
and mainly fragmentary--insorrptions in He- 
brew, one has been held to show affinities to the 
script of Byblos; ıb is amigned to the ninth 
century, but it has points of resemblance to the 
Shaphatbe‘al inscription which is usually 
ascribed to the eighth century. Another, on & 
jar, may read LPQH SMDR, and may indicate, 
Professor Yadin suggests, that Heb. smdr 
(found only in the Song of Songs in the Bible) 
is descriptive of a form of beverage. 

The volume is written clearly and succinctly, 
and it is admirably illustrated with photo- 
graphs, plans, and diagrams. We look forward 
eagerly to the final volumes on the third and 
fourth seasons. 

` J. B. SEGAL 


Fraxz ROSENTHAL: 4 grammar of 
Biblical Aramaio. (Porta Linguarum 
Orientalium, Neue Serie, v.) x, 99 pp. 
a Otto Harrassowitz, 1961. 

15. 


Tho Aramaio texts of the Bible are of import- 
anco not only to students of Hebrew and, of 
oourse, of Aramalo. They provide students of 
Iranian and other ancient Indo-European 
languages also with a most practioal—indeed, 
indispense ble—introduction to tho framework 
of Semitic languages; within theese relatively 
short passages & wide range of phonological 
and morphological phenomena are illustrated 
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with remarkable clarity. Hitherto the standard 
grammar on Biblical Aramaic has been Karl 
Martl's Kursgefoseis Grammatib dor biblisch- 
aramitschen Sprache (also in the ' Porta Lin- 
guarum Orientalium ’ series) ; not of such high 
quality but nevertheless exoellent is Strack’s 
Grammatik des Diblisch-Aram/Mschen. Both 
works are nowadays diffücult to obtain. Both, 
moreover, have been to same extent rendered 
out of dete by the of Bemitio studies 
during the last forty yeers—notably by the 
expansion of our knowledge of Akkadian and 
of Iranian languages, and most recently by the 
discoveries of Qumrin They are, furthermore, 
in German, and that language—regarded at 
one time (and rightly) as a sine qua non for the 
orlentalist—is no longer generally familiar to 
the British and American student of Aramaio. 
We congratulate warmly Professor Rosenthal 
and the editors of the ' Porta Linguarum" 
series on the timely appearance of the present 
volume. 

Unlike Marti and Strack, Rosenthal doea not 
provide his readers with the text of the passages 
in Danial and Exra. This is a disadvantage for 
those who do not approech the subject through 
Hebrew and who do not wish to acquire & com- 
plete volume of Kittel’s text, the basis of 
Rosenthal's study. Lf, however, the inclusion 
of the Hebrew would have raised appreciably 
the cost of this book, the decision to omit it 
was wiso. It is essential that a grammar of this 
character should be within reach of most 
students. It would, on the other hand, have 
been worth adding a brief comperieon of gram- 
metioal usages in Daniel and Ears. 

A number of minor points have been noted by 
the present reviewer. On p. 14, Hne 1, the shape 
of the paka should be rounded to avoid confu- 
mon with Rosenthal’s sign for a secondary stross 
(p. 19). A fuller analysis of the phenomenon 
discussed. on p. 15, lines 6 f., would have been 
of benefit to the beginner. On p. 21, line 30, it 
would have been simpler (and more oonsistent) 
to render, with EVV, ‘... are truth’, instead 
of‘... aro as they should be’; see p. 27, line 
18, and p. 87, line 18. ‘Some of the seed 
(mineral) ', p. 85, lines 17-18, is not clear. On 
p. 39, linee 4-5, the phrase may also be inter- 
preted differently, ' all the inhabitants of the 
earth are like unoonsidered, lit. not-considered, 
(things)’. On p. 41, line 19, we have ‘human 
kind ', but in line 30 ‘ mankind’; the present 
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the rendering of two common words, yd' in the 
Aapá'/el and hwy in the pa"el or hapk'el. It 
would be least oonfusing to the beginner if the 
former were always tranalated ‘let... know’, 
as on p. 51, line 19, rather than ‘inform ', as 
p. 49, Ime 7, and p. 55, line 12 ; the latter might 
be translated ' show’, rather than variously as 
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* give information ’, as p. 45, line 15 (cf. p. 49, 
line 21), or ‘let... know’, as p. 51, Ime 19, 
and p. 52, line 18, or ‘ tell’, as p. 55, line 9. 

These, however, aro 
and they should not be thought to detract from 
the admiration of the present reviewer for the 
conciseness and skill of presentation that dis 
tinguiah thie-—olume. In his preface Professor 
Rosenthal states that his book has a twofold 
alm—to instruct the beginner and to prepare 
him for research into the problems of ‘ Aramae- 
ology’ (& somewhat unhappy term). He has 
succeeded admirably, and he will receive the 
warm thanks of all Semitasta. 

The glowary and bibliography are excellent. 
It should be pointed out that Driver's fifth- 
oon texts derive from Persia, not from 
Egypt. In the review copy of this book, pp. 72 
end 77 are virtually blank. 


J. B. SEGAL 


AzrHUR VOOBUS: Peschitia und Tar- 
gumim des Pentatouohs: noues Iachi 
sur Frage der Herkunft der Pesohitia 
aus dem alipaldstinischen Targum. 
Hamdsckri ian. (Papers of the 
Estonian Theological Society in Exile, 
9.) 150 pp. Stockholm : Etse, 1958. 
$4.50. 


AzTHUR VOOBUB (ed. and tr.) : 


Pann of the Estonian Thocleginal 
in Exile, 1l. 326 pp. 
Stockholm : Etse, 1960. $8. 
Professor Voobus has done much to stimulate 
research into the origins and relationships of 
the various Syriac versions of the Bible. In 
the first of the two volumes under review he 


makes another signal contribution in this feld.” 


It is generally recognized that West-Aramaio 
speech elements are to be found in the text of 


the East-Ar&maio Peshitta, but the explana- 
tions of this strange phenomenon have been 
so widely different as to be irreconcilable. 
Prager, following Perles, held that the Peshitta 
is a Jewish Targum; others however, have 
regarded the mmularities of language and 
axegeals between the Peshitta and the Targums 
as the product of secondary inftuences or the 
idiowynerames of the translators. Haefali went 


so far as to assert that the Poshitta 1s based on : 


a Hebrew text that differs only slightly from 
the Mamoretio Text. The researches of Peters 
and Wohl between 1938 and 1089 finally 
established that the Peshitta is aligned at 
many points with Targums against the Mas- 
soretio Text. Their arguments, however, were 
weakened by the casual manner in which the 
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evidence was assembled, and their findings, as 
Professor Vóobus paints out, are still regarded 
with scepticiam. 

Professor Vodbus examines the problem 
afresh by means of two controlled experiments... 
In the first ho analyses citations from the 
Pentateuch in Byri&o writings ranging from 
fourth-century Edossa and pre-Bassanid Perma 
to Solomon of Basra in the thirteenth oentury. 
The conclusion appears to be decisive ; where 
the citations differ from our printed text of the 
Peahitta and the Massoretio Text they display 
remarkable affinity with the Targums. 

The second experiment ıs more intensive. 
Professor Voóbus examines a variety of 
examples of tho Syriac text of Exod. xv, 1-21, 
and Deut. xxxlh, 1-48. Hoe finds that the 
printed Peshitta werslon is closer to the Tar- 
gums than to ihe Mamoretlo Text. Other 
Byriao versions of the two passages—whether 
they are inoorporated in the Pentateuch or 
„appear independently in liturglee——egree with 
“the Targums where they differ fram the printed 
Peshitta ; and the same finding emerges from 
a stady of the two passages in Arabio versions 
derived from Syriac and in Byriao patristio 
literature. 

Professor Vddbus’s experiments leave little 
room for doubt. It might be argued that his 
choice of passages for intensive analysis should 
have been wider and more varied. But the 
passages that he has chosen have the adyan- 
tage of appearing frequently independently of 
the Bible, and this broadens the range of 
his study. Moreover, they are poetic in charac- 
ter and lend themselves to free interpretation ; 
the fact that it ıs the Targums with which they 
have such close affinity is, in oonsequenoe, the 
more striking. Professor Voobus has estabhahed 
firmly the Targumio Grundechichi of the Byriac 
Pentateuch. He has shown further, as he 
recognizes, thet the textual processes that lic 
behind the formulation of the Peshitta text 
admitted. Bide by side with the Peshitta text 
and long after it had aoquired its special posi- 
tion in the Church, unofficial versions continued 
to be used by Syrian theologians. 

iaraa Lapi simt ar: 

Pos atalala of de Bye, Pentateuch DAT may 
open a new perspectave in Peshitte studies. 
His persuasive and logical argumenta will oer- 
tainly provoke further disoumssion in this 
important field of research. 

The second volume under review ooncerns’ ` 
another branch of Syriao literature in which 
Professor Vóobus hes carried out work of far- 
reaching signifloance. The infiuence of Syrom. 
ascotioiam extended widely over the medieval 
world, from Perma to the Far Bast in one 
direction, to Africa in another. Its impact on 
Jodaism and Zoroastrianism is still to be 
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assessed. Professor VoSbus has published 
several monographs on this subject. His 
magnum opus, The history of ascatioam in the 
Syrian Orient: a contribution to the history of 
culture in the Near Hast, will extend to five 
volumes ; the first appeared in 1958, the second 
is now in the press. 

In Syriac and Arabio doouments Professor 
Vodbus has edited and translated into English 
“28 seta of monastic rules and admonitions 
which he employed in the cours of these 
researches. He divides them into Monophysite 
(both Byxantine and Persian) and Diophymte, 
commonly known as Nestorian. One text is 
in Garshuni, three are wholly or partly in 
Arabio, the remainder are in Syriac. Hach is 
introduced by biographical informstion about 
ita author. Some of the texta have not been 
published before; all are of the greatest 
interest. We have reason to be grateful to 
Professor Voobus for making available in this 
admirable form the by-product of the patient 
work of many years. 

Tt is curious to observe that the Diophysite 
rules are, with ane exception, practioal and to 
the point. The Monophysite rules, on the other 
hand, vary in style from the pretentiousnees of 
those ascribed (wrongly) to Sí. Ephraim and 
modelled on the Proverbs of the Bible to the 
predse admonitions of Rabbula. Midway 
between these extremes stand the rules drawn 
up by John of Tella, who toiled almost single- 
handed for the survival of the Monophysite 
Church and sealed his labours with his life in 
588. Of particular interest is the anonymous 
set; of Monophyaite rules for nuns, remarkable 
for its severity and rigidity. Professor Voobus 
amaigns it (p. 68) to the fifth—-eighth centuries ; 
he ascribes its provenance to Syria rather than 
Mesopotamia because it contains a word of 
Greek origin which he identifies as a Syriac 
rendering of dfv¢M\or. The argument seems 
dubious to the present reviewer. The mention 
of the ‘ monastery of the Orientals’ in this 
text (p. 66) would fit Edewa, for example, 
admirably; Greek teohnioal terms were in 
everyday use in that city, for a long period the 
remdenoe of & Byzantine Governor and the 
headquarters of a garrison of Byxantine mer- 
omaries. The word of Greek origin —which 
Professor Voobus takes to mean 'restau- 
rant ’—oan soarcely be derived from dé vo» 
‘with pointed leaves’; it should perhaps be 
regarded as a popular corruption of rà &w 
sóc ‘the area outalde the city '. 

Most of the rules in this volume are addressed. 
to priests or to monks and nuns of a monastic 
community. Of different character is the 
anonymous cycle of regulations (pp. 108 ff.) of 
the order of Bt. Anthony, already familiar to 
readers of Syriac from Palladius and Thomas 
of Marga. - Those rules encourage feata of self- 
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mortification, like those described by John of 
Ephesus in the ' Lives of the oriental saints’ ; 
the holy men are urged to pas the night 
leaning against a wall or dtéing upon a seat of 
stone or wood, facing the East, and to partake 
of their meals in solitude. Of another set of 
rules that has survrved in Garshuni Professor 
Vóóbus points out that it discourages the 
admission to monastic life af anyone who is 
married and has children—‘ oaring for a wife 
and children and ltving among them’, it 
declares, ‘is preferable to monastic life". Pro- 
fessor Voobus detects here the influenoe of 
Islam (pp. 100 £). But a similar admonition 
is found among the Diophymite rules ascribed 
to Marutha in the fifth century, before Islam, 
as well asin the rules of Joshua bar Nun of the 
eighth-ninth centuries, pp. 144, 191. (Marutha’s 
rules recommend the admission to monastic 
life of a man whose wife has been unfaithful ; 
Viobus’s ‘a man whom his wife 
persecutes,’ is improbable.) Nevertheless, Pro- 
fessor Voobus's comment is significant. At 
many points the social background of members 
of the Syrian churches, laymen and olergy, is 
vividly illuminated for us by these rules—the 
methods of schooling, the recruitment of 
children for the monasteries, the treatment of 
martyrs’ relics, the attitude towards women, 
relations between priests and layman, the per- 
version of justice by the suborning of judges. 
By this book Vóobus has added 
greatly to our kn of Syria and Meso- 
potamis in both pre-Islamio and Islamio timos. 
It is the more to be regretted that the work has 
been carried out in haste. There seem to be 
errors in the Syriac text on pp. 42, line 6 (read. 
ben for qucm) ; 57, last line (read Winog for 
blod) ; 74, line 5 (read zdg for sdp) ; 111, line 
18 (read fy for by) ; 134, line 0 (read. y»! for 
a'mo’); and probably 119, line 3 (read ysiad“ 
for nstwd 1). The text—if it ıs ocorrect—is 
strange and requires comment on pp. 71, lines 
4-5, 71, line 10 (FE for Syt); 72, line 1 (m'w? 
for wi) ; 72, line 10 (n‘bd for du'bd) ; 106, line 
2 (dgrbyn bin; is the translation oorreot ?) ; 
107, line 9 (insert myy’ after so'w ?); 184, line 11 
(gyr at the beginning of a clause; has a word 
been omitted ?) ; and 158, line 14 (read 'tgrbw 
or ‘igron for 'tgrb 2). In places the translation 
is stilted, and even citations from the Bible 
read oddly. On occasions & Syriao word is 
rendered by two or more different English 
words even on a single page ; the rendermg of 
proper names is erratic. A selection of oorreo- ' 
tions is appended in the hope that it may be 
of some amistanco to the author when; as we 
trust, this extremely valuable book is 
republished in & second edition : 

p. 20, § 6, ‘ and are told to my something ' ; 
read ‘ say what you have been told’. 

p. 21, § 11, mat has not been translated. 
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- p. 21, £12, read ‘... and if you set your 
. desire on lust, (even) with greet labour you 
will scarcely attain your desire '. 

p. 21, $18, ‘the (thoughts of) vainglory 
increase in you’; read ‘ the vainglorious 
increase against you’. 

p. 21, § 14, '. . . evil of the servant of them ' ; 
read '... evil that ensleves them’. There is a 
play on words in this peragraph—‘‘bhadhe, 
m*la'b*dÀa. 

p. 22, $ 22, ‘Let the oaths of the Lard be 
honorable to you—better than anthing else 
read ‘ Let oaths to the Lord be far more hon- 
ee by yya Waa AGRUM tabh is an 


.in the community (Itt. 


p. 28, 47, S , woren who. are In want! 
road '. .'women who are afflicted (with siok- 
ness)’, of. p. 40, $17. 

p. 30, $ 16, ‘ take (lit. earn) for themselves 
lawsuita'; read 'smuborn the judges for 
themsolvos ', as on p. 48, $ 26. 

p. 88, § 9, ‘usury’; read ‘discount’, and 
so on p. 75, $17. 

.p. 41, § 21, ‘ usurp the name of God’; read 
‘utter the name of God’, cf. the Hebrew use 
of pri with this meaning. 

p. 45, $34, ‘so that you do not do every 

read ‘while not showing them 


favour’; 
m 
p. 45,$ 97, ' You’; read ' They’. 
p. 46, $39, ‘ordering’; read ‘ upkeep, 


p. 54, $8, ‘A monk who is frightened before 
ge coe! ; read ' A monk who is too modest 


P. 54, 48, ‘ when he is expected for war’ ; 
read ‘ when war is neccesary °. 


p. 58, §5, ‘receive the priesthood’; read 
‘receive the ordination of priesthood '. d 
p. 58, $7, '. .. our Lord’; read '... your 
Lard’. ; 
p. 61, 4 48, * an alienation from’; read 
‘... alien to’ 

p. 64, $3, ‘... something from’; reed 
t, . . something of hers '. 

p. 65, $ 5, and p. 67, $9, ‘... ber uncle or 


her mother’s brother’ ;. read '. . . her father's 
brother or her mother's brother '. 
p. 65, § 5, ' she (shall not) leb (a man) skeep 


nor let a man enter into’; read 'that& man . 


should sleep or rest (Iit. loosen his gtrdle) in’. 
p- 66, § 6, ‘ engage (in conversation)’; read 
‘ follow closely, accompany ’. 
p. 67, $8, ‘pagan’; read ' pagan woman’. 
P- 71, $ 8, and 72, $ 4, ‘ transgresses’; read 
‘ prowumes ', 
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p. 72, §5, ‘shali not clothe them (with)'; 
read ' shall not wear’, 

p. 72, $6, ‘ worldly one’; read ‘layman’. 

p. 72, § 8, ‘ then he has no need to go out ' ; 
read ‘if (he does) not (observe this rule), he 
will be obliged to go out’. 

p. 78, $9, ‘or ols he shall not go as the one 
not guilty’; read ‘if (he does) not (partake), 
let him depart without guilt’. 

P- 78, § 12, ' from food as well as from wine’ ; 
read. ' from wine as from food ’. 

p. 71, $ 26, ‘ and does not learn the doctrine 
that is the Hght to men..., as it was written— 
there shall be constant training...’; read 
‘and has not studied—{for) the doctrine is a 
light for men ..., as it is written —he shall bo 
constant (and) practised’ (or, ' constant onos 
again’; mdr? may represent men dris). — - 

p. 81, $9, ‘descend from his rank (to that 
of) the fifteenth of the brothers’; reed ' be 
reduced in his rank by fifteen brothers (below 
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p. 89, £7, ‘ who is not prepared (ready) for 
the night in the service’; read ' who does not 
attend the night service *.. The verb is a techni- 
oal term for attendance at & service, especially 
at night, æe p. 81, §18, p. 158, £3, and cf. 
p. 142, $ 19. 

p. 91, $ 17, ‘make’; better, ‘ work at’. 

p. 92, $ 20, ‘rashly’; read ‘in haste’. 

p. 94, $ 10, ‘ oammon cause, Le. plot’; better 
* party, that is, + convocation '. 

p. 09, § 4, ‘mot’; read ‘ appointed’. 

p. 107, § 7, ‘and, if he oan, the evening 
shall be continually (in fasting)’; read ' and, 
if pomible, during the (whole) evening 
continuously '. 

p. 110, £8, 'for proosution’s sako that he 
; read, ‘lest he be 


p. 110, Une 2, "how it is right to crests 
(make) him’; better, ‘how it is fitting for 
him to act’. 

p. 120, § 7, ‘ so that the alters do not become 
despised, the holy churches ramain’; read ‘so 
that the altars and holy churches should not 
be despised and remain '. 

p. 127, § 5, ' demands costs and (his affair 


necessitates) expense’; read ‘involves 
expenses and loas ’. 

p. 128, $ 1, ' oarry out justico ' ; read ‘ hear 
a onse". 


p. 185, £8, ‘ He shall subjugate his nook’; 
read ‘ He shall conquer his natural duposition '. 

p. 140, § 10, ' querrelsome ' ; read ' abusive ’. 

p. 142, § 21, ‘if there is much work’; read 
‘however great the work '. 
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" p. 154, line 2, ‘we have como to ourselves ' ; 
read ‘ wo are together in assembly ’. 

p. 154, line 6, ' we shall begin with ’; read 
“we shall rest upon ’. 

p. 155, line 2, * command to yon and ask 
from you'; read 'oommand them and ask 
from them '. 

p. 156, $2, ‘let us not be failing’; read 
“let him not be faint’. 

^ P 100,47, ‘some of you'; read ' some of 
them °’. f 

p. 185, line 5, ' pitiful king ' ; 

King’ 


p. 108, § 1, ‘in his wickedness’; read 


straightway ’. 

p. 109, § 6, ‘on all journeys that if (this takes 
place)’; read ‘on any journey whatever it 
may be’. 

p- 170, $11, ‘A brother with mush brilH- 
ance’; read ‘A blind brother’. The term is 


read ' meroiful 


p. 179, 8 7, ' asters’ [IN Meta 
p. 180, $11, “loads them’ read ‘leads 


p. 186, Une 1, ' 639 4.D.' ; read ‘ A.D. 780°. 
J. B. SUGAL 


G. Vzgwxs (tr.): The Dead Sea Sorolla 
in English. (Pelican Books, A 551.) 
255 pp. Harmondsworth: Penguin 
Books, 1962. 4e. 6d. 


This translation of the non-biblioal texta 
from the Qumrăn caves which have been pub- 
lished thus far deserves a warm weloome. Since 
it appears as a ' Pelican Book’, ib is designed 
not for in Qumran or general 
Semitic studies, but for the intelligent reading 
publie; it is therefore moet important that 
wach a work should be reliable and as objective 
as is reasonably posdhle. Dr. Gera Vermes, 
now Lecturer in Divinity in King’s College, 
Newoestle, is no novice in Qumran studies; 
and he has produoed & translation whioh may 
be oommended with every confldenoe to non- 
experta who wish not only to know what the 
Qumran texts are about but to get the flavour 
of their contents for themselves. Not only is 
the translation reliable and objective; it is 
pleasant to read; one could hardly believe 
that English is not the translator's native 
tongue. 

The sppearance of this translation wo soon 
after Dr. Vermes gave us A. Dupont-Bommer's 
translation in an English drees (The Essense 
writings from Qumran) might provoke a oom- 

ison between the two works. Let it suffice 
to my that the translation in The Besens 
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toritings from Qumran is authentically Dupont- 
BSommer'a, while the translation in The Dead 
Sea Sorolla in Bnglish is as suthentloally 
Dr. Vermee's. Thus in 1Qp Hab. viii, 16 ff, it E 
is the enemies of the Teacher of Righteousness, : 
according to Dupont-Bommer"s translation (as à 
englished by Dr. Vermes), who ‘ XC 
to smite him in virtue of the wioked judgmenta, 
and evil profaners committed horrors upon 
him and vengeance upon his body of flesh '; | 
in Dr. Vermos's own translation there is no 
reference to the Teacher of Righteousness; it ` 
in the Wicked Priest who receives ‘ his chastise- — , 
ment by moans of the ta of wicked. + 
ness. And they inflicted horrors of evildiseasea || 
and took vengeance upon his body of flesh’. - 
The uncertainty is due in part to lacunae in ^ 
the text and-in part to the ambiguity of the eè 
language (e.g. midp*if ri'àÀ may mean either 
‘wloked judgmenta' or ‘judgments upon 
wickedness’); but in the light of the 

context Dr. Vermes’s own rendering is 


Dr. Vermes usually keeps as close to the 
original text as the requirements of English 
idiom permit ; his version, for example, is much 
leas free than T. H. Gaster's (the two anointed 
figures of the end-time, for instance, are ' the. 
Moeeslahs of Aaron and Israel! and not‘ the 
priestly and the lay Messiah’). Occasionally; 
ho allows himself a little more liberty, as when! 
' the offering of the lips in due order ' ( 

# patayim 1 is rendered ‘pra 
rightly offarod ' (IQS ix, 4£.). 
room is found in the translation both for ‘astir , 
of the text and for the variant reading '*soppér : 
‘I will impart/oonceal knowledge with dis- 
aretion ' (p. 01) ; an explanatory footnote here 
would h&ve helped the reader. The disputed 
bmtyr (? bor) of 1Q8 iti, 8, he treats as an 
Aramaixing infinitive of a&far (“unte ’ in the 
sense of ‘declare lawful’), and rénders the 
clause: ‘He shall not be justified by that 
which his stubborn heart declares lawful '. 

In 1QH he distinguishes 25 compositions, 
The translation of these is pertzoularly pleasing 
in its general effect. In 1QH xvii, 15 (at the 
end of Ps. 23 in his reckoning) he renders bui 
kbwd ‘dm as ‘all the glory of Adam’, as: 
though a restoration of the conditions of Eden. 
were the of the faithful (rather than 
‘all mortal glory’) ; JA the ho may- wall be 
right. a 
Each section of tho translation is suppled = | 
with & brief explanatory introduction, and the | 


+r = 


in which the reader is given some account of 
the Qumr&n community. Here inevitably Dr. 
Vermes is bound to give his own Judgment on 
many debatable points. His judgment is 
always sound, and his conclusions are expressed. 
with & scholarly moderation which one would 


. whole translation 1s prefaced by three chapters ' 
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like to see emulated by some others who write 
for a wider publio. He thinks (rightly, in the 
reviewer's opinion) that the Qumrün commu- 
nity was Easene in character. The Teacher of 
Righteousness is left unidentified, buts he must 
have flourished o. 150 B.a., in Dr. Vermes's 
opinion, since the Wicked Priest, his bitter 
enemy, is identafled with Jonathan Maocca- 
beets. On this the reviewer would say that 
he was either Jonathan Maocabaeus or Aler- 
ander Jannaeus (whose Hebrew name was also 
. The reviewer has for some years 


increasingly appreciative of the arguments in 
favour of the earlier Jonathan. If a text men- 
tioning the Wicked Priest oan be dated con- 
olusively before the beginning of Jannaeus's 
reign, that would rule Jannaeus out; but such 
a conclusive argument does nob appear to be 
forthooming thus far. 

The ' Oopper Soroll’ (BQ 15) receives men- 
tion in an appendix; Dr. Vermes thinks it 
wiser to walt for the official edition of ita text 
to appear. He reviews various theories of the 
significance of this scroll, and leans with some 
hesitation to the view that it oontains an 
inventory of temple treasure. 

T. Y. BRUCE 


iu B.-Dzowzm (tr): Ths canonical 

v prayerbook of the Mandasans. viii, 
335, [261] pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1959. Guilders 68. 


'K. 8. Daowxz (ed. and tr.) : The thou- 
sand and twelve questions (Alf irisar 
šuialia) : a Mandaean text. (Deutache 
Akademie der Wissenschaften su 
Berlin. Institut für Orientforschung, - 
Verdffentlichung Nr, 32.) vii, 300 
62 faosims. [in a a Barn. 
Akademie-Verlag, 1960. DM. 96.  ' 
With the publidation of her Canonical prayer- 

book Lady Drower has put students both of 


Bemitio languages and comparative religion 
greatly im her debt. Lidxbarski’s admirable 


. Manddische Liturgien (recently republished) 


contains only a portion of the prayers in Lady ' 


Drower’s volume. Among those that are given 
here for the first time are prayers recited at the 
daily &blutions (no. 104), part of the commemo- 
ration service for the dead (nos.'161—4), some 
marrage hymns (nos, 207-18), hymns at the 
‘coronation’ of priests (nos. 805 ff.) and the 
hymns at the ‘bleed oblation’ or sidga 
brika (nos. 348 ff.). This is a volume of great 
signifloance. 

Tta value is heightened by the ‘manner in 
which Lady Drower presenta the texta. Lids- 
-barski gave a transliteration into Hebrew 
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characters. Lady Drower, taking advantage 
of the advance in printing processes since 
Lidsberski’s day, appends excellent, clear 
photographs of the whole codex in Mandaio. 


- This, it is true, imposes upon the conscientious 


student the need to acquire a knowledge of the 
Mandaio script. It is an accomplishment he 
will not regret. He will at the same time reoog- 
nize and admire, with the present reviewer, the 
skilland integrity of Lady Drower’s translation. 

There are a few omissions. In no. 5 the word 
* vigilance ' should be followed by ‘ and hope ’ ; 
in no. 201 some words are missing after the 
first line. But this is inevitable when the texts 
are, as here, of considerable length and in 
places obecure. Lady Drower is faced, too, by 
the dilemma which confronts many a good 
translator; should the wealth of his own lan- 
guage be allowed.to hide the comparative 
poverty of the original text ? Thus ‘ evening * 
and ‘night’ in no. 159 are both, in fact, 
‘ evening ’ in the Mandaio text ; and ‘I played. 
thereon’ and ‘I hymned therewith’ both repre- 
sent a single Mandaio phrase. But to render the 
Mandaio literally into English would at times 
result in & translation that is bald to the point 
of tedium. In Mandaio, no. $01 commences: 
‘When he opened the garment and when the 
radiance was formed, when there was formed 
the radiance, understanding—upon whom was 
it bestowed, upon whom was bestowed under- 
standing, and all the interpretations—to whom. 
did they interpret them, to whom did they 
- interpret all the interpretations ?’ One need 
nob cavil at the shortened reridering of Lady 
Drowers English version. Those who are 
unacquainted with Mandam may rest assured 
that her translation reprodnoes to the full the 


rhythm and the peculiar flavour of the Mandaio 


In brief but informative notes Lady Drower 
sota her unrivalled knowledge of Mendaean 
ritual at the service of her readers. The book 
has an excellent index. 

The importance of Lady Drower's Canonical 
prayerbook is evident from the second volume 
under review. The thousand and twelee questions 
consista not of one, but of seven independent 
works. Only the first —from which the whole 
collection takes ita name—was known to Lidx- 
berski; the remainder are published here for 
the first time. "Unfortunately they are all, in 
varying degrees, incomplete. But they share 
the same raison d'étre. Regulations on Man- 
dasan ritual and tenets are embedded in the 
language and thought patterns of gnoetio 
mysticism and symbolism. The regulations 
relate to many topios—priesthood and sacral 
garmenta, the ordination of novices, the la«fa 
and the masigia, baptism, the burial service and 
the wedding service, festivals, the status of 
women, the future life and the journeys of the 
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soul, ritual unoleanness and the manner in 
which it may be expiated. Mandacan rituals 
are &ooompenied by prayers, and the text of 
these prayers is readily available in the Canoni- 
cal prayerboob. Lady Drower gives the reader 
of these two volumes, then, a direct exposition 
of the oeremonies of this ramarkable sect in all 
their mtricate details. 

It is diffioult to make a guess as to the age 
of the text of The thousand and twelve questions. 
The oolophon of one of Lady Drower’s manu- 
scripta, DO 36, gives approximately a.D. 1684 
as the year in which it was last copied (p. 160) ; 
another, DC 6, ıs, in part, older. The exact 
length of the oopyist's isnad is not clear, but 
it may extend for fifteen generations before we 
reach the legendary 4ganda who received his 
text from the son of Manda-d-Hila. Fifteen 
generations oooupy about four centuries, and 
thus brings us to the time of Yaqut, when Tib 
(as Lady Drower points out) was & oentre of 
*Nabataeans whose language is Nabataean '. 
Tib is situated in southern Iraq at the oon- 
fluenoe of the rivers, the region in which the 
greatest concentration of Subba resides in 
modern times. 

A pointer to the age of the text may be pro- 
vided by internal evidence. One passage 
reflects the stress of persecution. ‘ Reproach 
not the sans of your stook who identify them- 
selves with a people who are of the Left; do 
not mgn with their perverted sign nor make 
2 pact with their distorted oath. Take wives 
from them, but do not give them wives’ (IIa, 
$20). Elsewhere it appears that it is wor- 
shippers of the planets who are the prmmpal 
enemies. ‘... If (a priest) wageth war (agamst 
the Sevan) we call him a Nasoraean' (IV, 
$184). ‘ Endure the persecution af the Seven 
as wo endured ıt ın your place ' ($ 188). ‘ When 
the body goeth up to the graveyard, the planets 
seek to devour it’ ($207; of. Va, § 284). 
‘Should... that man... depart the body— 
persecution from the Seven befalling him— 
thou shalt immerse... and read a baptism ’ 
VIb, $305). 'Manda-dj-Hiis will lift us out of 
the clutch of the planets’ (VH, § 442). It is 
tempting to identify the planet-worshrppers 
as the pagans of Harran. Perhaps we should 
render the ‘people who are of the Left’ as 
the ‘people who worship Samal’, a supreme 
deity at Harran. But when were the Har- 
ranians in & position to persecute others? 
Individual mombers of the sect had influence 
at the oourt of Caliphs of the ninth-tenth 
centuries, but their community was never more 
than a small tolerated minority. The Haran 
Gawaita (which follows the text of Ths thousand 
and twelve questions in Lady Drower’s codex) 
maintains that early Mandaeans resided at 
Harran. Were they an offshoot of the Har- 


ranians? The arguments against this theory 
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are strong. Baptism, a central feature of Man- 
daean ritual, was of little algnificance at 
Harran—if it was practised there at all; the 
distance of Harran from a plentiful supply of 
running water provides the explanation. And 
the emphatio rejection of planet worahip—e 
basio feature of Harranian ntual—by some 
Mandacan documents goes beyond the viru- 
lenoe with whioh some breakaway secta have 
attacked their parent body. Nevertheless, the 
theory cannot be wholly dismissed. 

Lady Drower’s translation is, as usual, 
admirable. A faommule reproduction of the 
Mandaio text is given as an appendix; but it 
1s difficult to decipher—and the reader will the 
more readily appreciate the onerous nature of 
Lady Drower’s work. By way of oompenseation 
we are provided with a transliteration of the 
Mandaio text into roman characters. There 
are also an excellent glossary and index, and 
some useful notes on pronunciation. 

In her introduction to The thowsand and 
twelve questions Lady Drower points out that 
the social and religious traditions of the Man- 
daeans are fast disappearing. We are the more 
grateful to her for recording them with such 
ainoerity. Semitista have, with few exceptions, 
greatly neglected Mandaio studies. This is to 
be deplored; certainly the present reviewer 
has found an excursion into this field amply 
rewarding from the angle of anthropology as 
from that of philology. There are signs that 
Interest in the Mandacans is growing, and Lady 
Drower's labours wil] reap a well-merited 
harvest. 

J. B. SEGAL 


Islamic Studses : Journal of the Central 
Institute of Islamio Research, Karachi. 
VoL 1, No. 1. [ii], 140 pp., 5 plates. 
Karachi: Central Institute of lo 
Research, 1962. Rs. 5. 


In their introduction to the journal, the 
editors explain that in July 1960, the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan founded in Karachi the 
Central Institute of Islamio Research with the 
purpose, first, of defining Islam ‘in terms of 1ta 
fundamentals in a rational and liberal manner ’ 
and of emphasizing ‘the bemo Islamic ideals 
of universal brotherhood, tolerance and social 
justice’, second, of interpreting the 
of Islam ‘in such a way as to bring out its 
dynamic character in the context of the intel- 
lectual and scientific progress of the modern 
world’, third, ‘to carry out research in the 
contribution of Islam to thought, science and 
culture with & view to enabling the Muslims 
to recepture an eminent position in these 
fields ' and fourth, to organize and encourage 
research in lal&mio history, philosophy, law, 
and jurisprudenoe. 
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Today, the oditors state, the Muslim world 
stends on the threshold of a new age, ‘ the age 
of doing’. The age of apologetic and of exhor- 
tation to awake is pest. But in this new 
age, the Muslim world, having rid itself of the 
foreign intruder and imperialist, stands in peril 
of doing something other than Islam, ‘of 
^ aohieving objectives other than those of Islam’, 
‘ The strategy of doing presupposes a clear oon- 
acloumess of the Islamic ought-to-be; and it 
1s tho enlightening, deepening and orystallixing 
of this conscloumess that is today’s greatest 
need.’ To help meet this need the Institute 
was founded. “Its method will, it is hoped, 
always be scholarly; but its purpose must~ 
always remain ethical. As its voice,’ TNamic 
Studies ‘ means to uncover the worthy ideas in 
our Talamio tradition but with a view to revalu- 
ating [sio] them first, in the light of the dtvine 
pattern itself; and second, in that of the oon- 
temporary and future needs of the wea for 
ita realizatzon.' 

With an artiole by Professor Fastur Rahman 
on. * Concepts sunnah, ijhihäd and tjma‘ in the 
early period ', one by Professor lgma'] Régt 
al-B&rüg! on ‘Towards a new methodology 
for Qur’&nio exegeais ', and one by Muhammad 
Hashid Feroxe on ' The reform in family laws 
in the Muslim world ', Islamic Studiss gocs far 
to fulfil the intentions of its promoters. There 
are also contributions by Professors Arberry and 
Bernard Lewis and by Drs. B. M. Stern and 
D. M. Dunlop. It is to be hoped that by 
promising four issnes anhually, the editors will 
not be obliged to publish material inferior to 
that in the first issue. 


P. HARDY 


BrawrogD J. Suaw: The financial 
and administrative organization and 
development of Ottoman Egypt, 1517— 
1798. (Princeton Oriental Studies, 
No. 19.) xxrv, 45] pp. 2 maps. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
aity Prees, 1962. (Distributed in Q.B. 
by Oxford University Press. 80s.) 


Ottoman Egypt, which has long been & dark 
age of history, has in recent years attracted the 
attention of several scholars. Among them is 
Dr. Shaw, whose book reviewed here is an im- 
preastve contribution to our knowledge. Dr. 
Shaw has provided a detailed bibliography 
(pp. 405-14), and this will in itself be of oon- 
siderable amistanco to students of Ottoman 
Egyptian history. His data are oblefly drawn 
from three types of sources : first, the archrves 
of the period in Istanbul and Cairo; secondly, 
chronicles in Turkish and Arabic; thindly, 
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descriptive pisces, such as the relevant passages ` 
of the SeydAatx4me of Evliya Chelebi, the 
Nighmahme- Mig of Abmad Pasha al- 
Jaxzkr, the report of Husayn Efendi, and the 
monographs by soholars in tho 
Description da l'Egypte. Tho archives aro 
naturally and rightly his primary souroe, but 
he does not attempt any evaluation of the 
other two types of material which ho uses in oon- 
junction with them. A more oritloal approach 
would be desirable. Anyone who has workéd 
on the chronicks of Ottoman Egypt knows 
that they are nob of equal authority, and that 
their value is limited for the period preceding 
the chronicler’s own lifetime. They oannot be 
cited indiscriminately. The descriptive piooes, 


house of information, but, like some of the 
chronicles, it was written primarily for enter- 
tainment. Al-Jazxkr, Huseyn Efendi, and the 
French savanta give useful data for the later 
years of the eighteenth century, but their 
historioa] knowledge is poor, and they are not 
authoritative for conditions of the sixteenth, 
or even the seventeenth oentury. In his foot- 
note references to the Qandaniee+ Minr, 
Dr. Shaw has not followed the convention of 
citing the most le tert of a 
source, He refers throughout to an unpublished 

veraion in Istanbul (p.407), 
instead of that published by Barkan. He does 
not explain his preference for the version he 
uses, nor does he evaluate the several vanants 
he liste. 

Dr. Shaw's study is chiefty conoerned with 
the finanolal organization of Ottoman Egypt : 
although it oontains a good deal of informa- 
tion on administration in relaidan to this, it is 
not really an administrative history. The 
theoretical] framework which Dr. Shaw oon- 
síructa for the financial system is eccentric, 
He speaks (p. 26, cf. p. 1) of ' the delegation 
to an intermediary, or agent, of the authority 
to direct the axploitation and collect the fruits 
of landed and non-Ianded sources of wealth in 
the Imperial Possessions, through the institu- 
tion known as Igid‘ in pre-Ottoman Talim and 
as Mugdja a... under the Ottomans, Autho- 
rity in the Mugdia‘a was delegated in three 
ways, the Tymde (flef), the Bmdnet (agency), 
and the Ilisde (tax farm)’. This terminology 
would be hard to justify. Iga‘, & grant of land 
in oonslderation of i servioe, is not 
equivalent to mugtjaʻa, a farm of a souroe 
of revenue. Is there any oontemporary usage 
to support the definition of sqdia'a as 
a oategory comprising timar (the precise 
Ottoman equivalent to ig in the real sense), 
omanct (a salaried appointment) and iade 
(& farm of taxes on land)? There is further 
confusion because on pp. 099-141 the term 
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magia‘a is use in its regular, cede 
sense, as defined above. 

RS doe er UPS AS T 
In part 1, the suthor surveys in detail the 
sources of revenue in Egypt and the taxes 
levied. Part 1 similarly reviews the outgoings 
of the Egyptian treasury an the pay of officials 
and troops, publio works, expenditure on the 
Pilgrimage and the Holy Cities (an important 
legacy from the Mamluk Sultanate), and 
Dockyard. Part ui deals with the revenues 
sent to the Imperial Treasury; the regular 
tribute (iraüleyya), the relief (xing, Aulsoin) 
paid by muliaxims on soquiring farms of taxes, 
and the bayi al-mäl funds obtained from the 
confiscation, in certain ciroumstanom, of the 
eatates of the deceased. Here Dr. Shaw has 
made the important discovery that during the 
eighteenth century the Ottoman government 
virtually abandoned its attempts to obtain the 
tradliyys, but concentrated its efforts on 
augmenting the revenue from Awhws and 
bayt al-mdl, which were in effect levies on the 
holdings of dead or dispossessed members of 
the rulmg élite. The implications of this policy 
for the politioal history of Egypt in the eigh- 
teenth century are obviously oonmderable. In 
part iv, Dr. Shaw investigates the revenue and 
expenditure of the viceroy of Egypt, and in 
part v, he examines the structure of the 
Egyptian treasury and its various departments. 
In the appendix (pp. 351-408) and elsewhere, 
there are numerous stetastioal and financial 
tables, digested from the archival material. 


in convenient form a mass of information 
relating to the terminology, administration, 
and fiscal system of the province. Two paints 
of detail have caught the eye of the present 
reviewer. Tho island of Sky was not in mid- 
stream at Wadi Halfa (pp. 18, 14, 108), but 
considerably further south, beyond the Batn 
al-Hajar. The error seems to have arisen from 
a misreading of Evliya Chelebi's text (x, 845) 
which between the account of Wadi Halfa and 
that of By inserts the words Badehw yedinci 
gunde ' Thereafter on the seventh day’. On 
p.270 the author states that the Wagf al- 
Haramays ‘ was established in Ottoman umes 
by jommg the Mamidk Vagf- Básekiyye with 
various other minor Vagfs’. The Haramayn 
and KAdspakiyya are, however, mentioned as 
distinct wagfs, each with its own wApir, in 
1103/1081 by al-J&aberti (Ajaib, Bülkq ed., 
1, 25, following older souroes). 

Where the author deals with the political 
aspects of Ottoman Egyptian history, the 
work is lees satisfactory. The introduction 
entitled ‘ The political structure and develop- 
ment of Ottoman Egypt (1517-1708)' is 
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very dinappointing. No authorities are given 
for spemflo statements; a single footnote 
(p.10) refers the reader to the principal 
Western sources, and to al-Jabarti’s chronicle, 
with its poor French translation. Although Dr 
Shaw’s book was published in 1062, its oopy- 
right is dated 1058, which perhaps explains why 
no aooount is taken of work published by 
Professor Ayalon and others, which oon- 
Miderably modifies hitherto &ooepted views on 
the Ottoman period in Egypt. The sketch of 
the administrative hierarchy given in this 
introduction (p.2) is over-schematio. The 
concept of an Ottoman hierarchy of govern- 
ment paralleled by a Mamluk hierarchy of 
power (pp. 2-8) is an academio model which 
lacks reality : the relataonshtp of ' Ottoman’ 
and ‘Mamluk ' elementa in the administratave 
system and its personnel was far more complex 
than this. The statement that the bishijfs 
were the ‘immediate subordinates’ of the 
beys (p. 8) is an old error, derived from read- 
ing back the situation obtmaning in the later 
eighteenth century: strictly, a büshif was tho 
holder of an office, a bey the holder of a rank. 
The revolt of Ahmad Pasha a|-Kh&'in (1524) 
was not quelled 'only with a new army of 
conquest led by the Grand Verir Ibrahim 


did not remain in Cairo ‘ for over & year’, but 
for leas than three months. One need go no 
further then Hammer for this information, 
which 1s corroborated by the Arabio chronicles 
of the period. What is the authority for the 
surprising assertion that ‘ During most of the 
11/lTth oentury, the MomHE houses largely .- 


benefita of the tnumph of a single Mamidk 
house’ (p. 5) ? The sole incident known to the 
present reviewer which shows such & linkage 
was the Greet Insurrection of 1711, and even 
then the ‘ parallelism ’ was by no means clear- 
cut. The Arabic chronicles do not suggest that 
1082/1071 was a critical date, after which 
‘the transition from Ottoman to Mami 
control of the Ottoman hierardhy of govern- 
ment was virtually complete’ (p. 5), although 
the failure of the vioeroy to enforce financial 
reforms in and about that year (pp. 266-05), 
may have been a decisive stage in the loosening 
of Ottoman control. The first great struggle 
for ascendancy between the Faqirtyya and the 
Qusimiyya did not follow this date, as sug- 
gested on p.6. It had ‘ended with 
wolgi‘at al-Tarrdaa (1071/1660), and was not to 
be resuméd until the of Ibrahim 
Bey b. Dhi'l-Fag&r in 1108/1602. Also mus- 
leading is the statement that ‘Finally in 
1126/1714 the Qdsimiyye [sic ; read Qdsimiyye] 
emerged completely victarious' (p.6). On 
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the contrary, the victory marked only a phase 
in the Fagrl-Qisim! duel. The Fagirlyya 
regained power in 1188/1726, and it was they 
who victorious and liquidated 
the Q&szimtyys in 1142/1780. The details may 
most oonveniently be found in al-Jabarti's 
first volume. Jbrihim K&hya was not the 
first shaykh al-balad (p.80). This title, which 
proved the most durable of several synonyms 
for the paramount grandee, the holder of the 
rvdea, is first applied by al-Jabarti to 
Ibr&him's second successor Husseyn Bey al- 
B&bünjf (‘4ja’sb, 1, 200). Also on the evı- 
dence of al-Jaberti, the title of shaykh al-balad 
sooms to have been held only by beys, not by 
regimental officers, such as Ibrahim K&hys. 
Ibrahim was not murdered (p. 7): al-Jabarti 
spectfloally states that ‘he died in his bed’ 
(mata ‘ala firdshehs) (*Ajya'ib, 1, 192). The 
troubles that followed his death were not 
caused by ‘oonflicting houses of equal 
strength’ (p.7), but by the oontentions of 
individual grandees and factions within his 
own house, the Qisdughlryya. ‘AI Bey first 
came to power in 1173/1760 (*454'ib, 1, 250), 
not 1177/1703 (p. 7), and alJa@bart! does not 
say that he actually went to Syria during his 
first exile (‘Aja ib, 1, 255). 

It is perhaps carping to criticize an intro- 
ductory chapter in such detail. Unfortunately, 
m view of the dearth of materal in English on 
the history of Ottoman Egypt, this intro- 
duction is likely to be read by university 
students and others as an up-to-date and 
authoritative &ooount of the course of eventa. 
Ita deficiencies are the more marked in 
contrast with the high standards of scholar- 
ship and careful exposition of detail that 
Dr. Shaw displays in the other chapters. 


P. ML HOLT 


STANFORD J. Suaw (ed. and tr): 
Ottoman Egypt in the eighisenth om- 
tury: the Nasdmndmet Migr of 
Cerzüár Ahmed Pasha. (Harvard 
Middle Eastern Monographs, vu.) 


vi, 61, 20, [2] pp. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Center for Middle Eastern tudieg of 
Harvard Univermty, 1902.  (Distri- 


buted by Harvard University Press. 

Distributed in G.B. by Oxford Uni- 

versity Press. 24s.) 

This Turkish deecrip&on of eighteenth- 
century Egypt is of great value for the know- 
ledge of the administrative, military, and 
financial organisation of Ottoman Egypt as 


well as of various manners and oustoms of ite 


inhabitents. The publication of the text with 
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a full English translation by Dr. Shaw is 
therefore & most weloome addition to the 
first-hand &ooounta of Ottoman Egypt. The 
value of the translation is greatly enhanced 
by the copious and enlightening footnotes in 
which Dr. Shaw draws on & wide range of 
BOUTOO8. 

The work is anonymous and undated. 
Aooordmg to Dr. Shaw (pp.6-8) ıt was 
written by the famous Cexx&r Ahmed (Ahmad 
&l-Jarxár) Pasha, Governor of Damascus, and 
submitted to the Ottoman government in 
July 1785. Dr. Shaw's opinion is based on an 
anpubliahed pert of the chronicle of Viet 
and on the hustory of Ahmed Cevdet whioh 
refer to and summarize a report submitted at 
that time by Cozrzár in response to the govern- 
ment's request for an &ooount of conditions in 
Egypt and the forces needed for the recon quest 
of that rebelHous province. 

Dr. Shaw's dating of the text seems more 
than doubtful. The author of tho Nirümedme 
suggests (pp. 9-10 of tranalation) that before 
the new vài of Egypt sets out on his campaign 
agamst the Mamluk rulers he should be given 
orders ‘to attack and punish the sons ‘af 
Z&hir [&l-] ‘Omar, one of the residents of 
Acre, ... who arein revolt against their father '. 
However, Z&hir &l-"Umar was killed in August 
1775 and his rebellious sons were taken prisoner 
or killed in the following year. Furthermore, 
the author recommends appointang the new 
väli first Governor of Sidon and a few months 
later giving him also the district of Gaze 
(p. 8). In fact, in March 1785 Cexz&r became 
vali of Damascus and had his ketkhudd sp- 
pointed Governor of Sidon (T'a'rikh-i Cevdet, 
m, 1278, p.61). If, as he made clear in his 
report summarized in Cevdet, Cezzkr in 1785 
wanted himself to be made cali of Egypt and 
carry out its reconquest, he would not have 
needed & prior appomtment as Governor of 
Sidon and Gaxa. The latter, Dr. Shaw states 
(p. 7, n. I), was already in his possession and 
there, accordmg to Dr. Shaw (on what proof ?), 
he wrote the Nistwadms. Moreover, this work 
shows (p. 18) that the new ot of Egypt will 
Bet out from Istanbul, while in the summer of 
1785 Cexxkr was at Damascus. Finally, the 
Nigimadme does not mention many suggestions 
made in Ceaxr’s report of 1785, e.g., the 
appointment of mutesellimes at Gaxa and Ramle 
prior to the campaign; his promise that, if 
charged wrth the reorganization of Egypt, he 
would not make special demands on the central 
government ; eto. 

The Nigdenadene draws up a plan for the 
invasion of Egypt by land forces fram Gaza 
only. It is therefore rather difficult to agree 
with Dr. Shaw that ‘its recommendations 
were followed almost to the letter m the ex- 
pedition which landed in Egypt in July of 1786 
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. under the command of the Ottoman Grand 
Admiral, Gast Hasen Page ’ (p. 8). 
Nevertheleas it seams quite poesible that this 

work was written by Comxir. In the second 


half of the eighteenth oentury he probably was ' 


the Ottoman offloer that had the greatest 
knowledge of Egyptian affairs, having first 
served on the staff of an Ottoman wii at Cairo 
and then, for many years, taken an active 
part in the government of the Mamluk Beys 
and the continuous struggle for power among 
them. Further study of the many manuscript 
biographies of Cexx&r and other unpublished 
sources may conclusively show the date of 
the Nizamaims. It must have been written 
between 1758, when the ‘late’ (p. 48) Hekim- 
bagi-xkde ‘AN Pasha died, and 1775, the year 
of Zahir al-"Umar's death. Tentatively ıt may 
be suggested that if Cewxár indeed was the 
author of the work, he submitted i+ in 1768-9. 
Aooording to alJabarti (1, 807, 834), Cezzár 
fell out with his master, ‘All Bey, early in 
September 1768 and fled in fear of his life to 
Istanbul, where he joined other fugitivos from 
the Mamluk tyrant. At that tims ‘Al Bey had 
become the sole and arbitrary ruler of Egypt 
and begun openly to disregard the Sultan's 
sovereignty (ihid., 380-1); Cezzár was at 
Istanbul probably looking for an official 
appointment; his hatred of the Mamluk 


ruler certainty was at ita strongest and his 


detailed knowledge of Egyptian affairs, as 
reflected in the Nigdewdeme, stil much 
fresher than 16-17 years later. 

Dr. Shaws translation af the text was 
obviously made in & hurry and has to be. 
corrected In many places. There are some 
slips of the pen, such as ‘ veal’ for ‘ mutton’ 


(p. 48) ; ‘place for names left blank... on the 
outaide of the Fermda’ for‘...in the Fermds’ 
(p. 89); ‘port of Upper Egypt... located a 


distance of about three gondgs [stopping 
places} soross the Red Sea’ for‘... distance 
of about three days [by bost] ..." (p.44); 
and others. Of the pessages that have been 
mnisunderstood a few examples only oan be 
given: ‘they should have orders to make the 
payments and arrangements needed [to keep 
it quiet.]' (p.18) should read ‘they shall 
notify [him] so that if some decisions have to 
be taken and arrangements made sooordingly, 
there shall be no neghgenoe'; ‘the state of 
ita revenues should be communicated to the 
Sublime Porte and deltvered to the Kdgtfs. 
Then Muicscllims should be appointed ’ (p. 44) 
should be translated ‘after the state of the 
revenues has been communicated to the 
Sublime Porte, A&iesesihwms should be sp 
painted in lieu of the Kdpfs'; ' Egypt is to 
be very well-protected' (p.40) should be 
changed into ‘Cairo (Egypt!) is a big olty 
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(country ?) ' (mahrisa-s ‘agims) (of. p. 2, L 28° 
of text). 


The translation of & number of Arsbio 
proverbs is also to be corrected, e.g. ' Every 
soret shared between (should be ‘paming 
beyond': jawaea) two persons is exposed’ 
(p. 15); ‘ For God to wish for something is to 
cause it’ (p. 58) should be rendered ‘If God 
wills something he provides the means for 
[obtaining] it’ (hayya’a asbübaw). 


Caliph 
- Abū Bakr's epithet is ‘alSiddiq’, not ‘ al- 


Sadiq’ (p. 22). 
ibus cuu cone oda ut C ats 
terms, such as dhe 'L-ewr ‘ those in authority ' 


. , riyüset 
‘ (oapital or svaro oorporal) punishment’ (not 

‘ politioal (affairs) " , p. 49), dAdd-t ads ' common 
people’ (not ‘individual men’, p. 50), eto. 
Several terms have been omitted ‘altogether in 
the tranalation, e.g. porbact ‘light vanguard 
forces’ (p. 14, L 28 of text), Aavdyi ‘ casual’, 
‘not fixed’ (moome) (p. 16, L 1), ghalbiroi 
* sifter ' (p. 16, L 21) and others. 

Some geographical names are given, or 
oopied from the text, in unoommon or faulty 
forms (Hanke,-Ihmim, eto.) and mistakes of 
the text are not corrected in the notes (e.g. 
Yanbo', ' the port of Meoos ’, p. 44). 

The text, printed in rather small type, 
contains & considerable number of printing 
(or copying) mistakes. Among the lees 
obvious ones are y gui for U gm’ (p. l, L 
18), Gat] for Gul (p. 2, L 28), ol for ob 
(p & L 18) dle for pale (p. 5 1. 11),- 
Od-as for Owed (p.8, 1. 24), 4-15 for 


dmy J3 (p. 18, 1. 11), Ju for JL (p. 18, L 84). 
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Gasni Bann: A history of land- 
ownership in modern Egypt, 1800- 
1950. (Middle Eastern Monographs, 
4.) xiii, 252 pp., 2 mapa. London, eto. : 
Oxford "University Press for the 
Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1962. 36s. d 


analysis of 
the intellectual unig a political evolution 
of Egypt, 1504-1952. (Harvard 
Middle Hastern Studies, 5.) [xi], 
298 pp. Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard 
University Press; London: Oxford 

~ University Prees, 1961. 378. 6d. 
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P. J. Vatrxroris: The Egyptian army 
i^ politics : pattern for mew nations ? 
xvu, 300 pp. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, [1961]. $7.95. 


The history of Muslim Egypt is characterized 
by certain recurrent phenomena. One of those 
is the emergence of successive military 


régimes, 
themselves in a dy- 


frequently perpetuating 

naso form. Another is the assertion by the 
emergent régime of paramount rights over the 
land, entaimg changes in tenure, distribution, 
and taxation. A third is the persisting senso 
of a distinctlve Egyptian personality, the ox- 
pression of which is both fostered and frustrated 
by the polrtioal régimes. The three books here 
Sr ee Tiare NUN DDAGCTERUR e 
times. 

Dr. Baer's book describes, . conscientiously 
and in mush detail, the transformation of the 
landowning system under the Albanian dynasty 
founded by Muhammad ‘Al! Pasha. The 
seminal changes took place under Muhammad 
'Ali himself: the abolition of the itiatm system, 
and the concentration of the ownership of most 
af the landed property in the viceroy’s own 
hands. These changes were the indispensable 
&ooompaniments of the liquidation of the 
previous noo-Mamluk military ólite, and of the 
financing of the Westernixed conscript army, 
which was the indispensable basis of his own 
régime. Nevertheless, even during Muhammad 
‘Al’s own viceroyalty, a contrary tendency 
appeared. The farm of land-tax, abolished as 
irem, was rovived as 'whda, while other 
developmenta prepared the way for the private 
ownership of land, not only in, great estates, 
but also by the peasantry. Theee changes, and 
the further evolution of private ownership, are 
considered in Dr. Beer's first chapter. The two 
that follow examine in detail the changing 
pattern óf landownerahip in the nineteenth and 
the first half of the twentieth oentury. Here 
Dr. Baer's findings &re of value to the student 
of the social and politica] history of modern 
Egypt, as when he notes that ‘ High officials 
and village notables grew in importance as 
landowners until after Igmk'fl'a reign when new 
strate pushed them aside,... Subsequently 
very few high officials became large land- 
owners ' (p. 70), and that ‘ The settlement of 
Beduin tribes was acoompenied by an accumu- 
lation of large estates in the hands of thelr 
tribal heads, the shaikhw (p. 70). Dr. Baer's 
chapter on the history of wagf land is an 
authoritative statement. Some of the informa- 
tion on the classification and terminology of 
wagfe (pp. 154 f£) might advantageously have 
been given earlier (pp. 4-5), when Muhammad 
*Alís measures were under discussion. A 
chapter on ‘ State domam and publio domain ' 
is mainly of technical interest, while the 
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author's examination of views on land reform 
(pp. 201-19) throws light on some of the ante- 

oedenta of the revolution of 1952. "The book is 
based on & wide range of sources, including * 
official Egyptian and British publications, 

Arabio and European newspapers and. periodi- 

oals, and, for the nineteenth century, the works 
of al-Jaberii and ‘Alt Mubdrak, as well as the 

unpublished Hekekyan Papers in the British 

Museum. Dr. Baer is to be congratulated on 

producing a work of major importance in ita 

fleld. 


The seme period of history is surveyed from. 
another angle by Mr. Safran, whose book in some 
respects oomplementa that by Dr. Beer. 
Essentially, it deals with the emergence, under 
the Albanian dynasty, of & new self-recognition 
of the personality of the Egyptian community, 
the formulation of nationalist conceptions, and 
the tensions between these and traditional 
Islamic images and habits of thought. The 
study is intended, in the author's own words, 
‘to analyze the preaise nature of the conflict 
between traditional ideology and modem 
reality, the efforts made to meet the problem, 
and the difficulties encountered in the process ’ 
(p. 4). In so far as it is a history of politioal 
ideas, the work traverses familiar ground, 
large tracts of which have already been 
surveyed by O. O. Adams and J. M. Ahmed. 
Mr. Safran’s book has, however, a depth and 
originality which make it & real contribution 
to our understanding of the Western impact 
on the traditional oulture of Egypt. He is 
always careful to relate ideological develop- 
ments to the political and social background : 
thus his analysis of the nationalist revolt of 
1919 (pp. 102-7) is undogmatio and realistic. > 
He is enlightening also on the persistence of 
mental atitudes through changing fashions of 
thought, as when he comments that in Egypt 
‘the legalustio approach became an attitude 
towards the Constitution not unlike that af the 
‘ulamd’ to the Shari'ah, whereby the Constitu- 
tion was viewed as a doctrine or & set of rules 
extzinalo to and above society’ (p. 148), or 
when he stresses the ‘discrete quality’ of 
Muhammad  Husayn  Haykal's thinking 
(p.172). The reader is stimulated to a re- 


examination of what might seam trite themes 


by passages such as Mr. Safran’s examination 
of the oontradictions implicit in Mustafa 
Kiimil’s view of nationalism (pp. 87-8), and 
the significance of the nationalist interpreta- 
tion of Egyptian history (pp. 148-5). There is 
also much of interest and importanoe in the 
final chapters, which deal with the decline of 
liberal nationalism and with the ‘ mahdist’ 
ideology and mentality of the Mualim Brethren. 
The general excellence of this book is marred 
by several factual and oal errors. 
The sultosins were not bailiffs of the Mamluk 
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beys (p.28). On p.171 the dogmas of the 
Virgin Birth and the Immaculate Conception 
are oonfused. Some book-titles are wrongly 
cited: that of the French translation of 
Goldsther’s Vorlasungen «ber don Islam ahould 
be Le dogme ei la loi de l'Islam (p. 268); that 
of W. B. Blunt's book should be Seorst history 
of ihe Mnglish occupation of Egypt (p.274). 
The title of Tawfiq al-Hakim’s novel should 
be transliterated ‘Auwdat al-r&k (not 
-rawh ; pp.146, 290). Benan has no acute 
accent (p.271). There is a spelling mistake in 
the name of the guthor, and another in the 
title of the book, in the reference to Brookel- 
mann's Geschichte der arabischen Literatur 
(p.272). There is à recurrent error in the 
running head-line of ch. ul. 2 
Dr. Vatikiotis's book 1s concerned with tho 
latest of the military régimes to dominate 
Egypt. It is based both on personal interviews, 


periodicals. The bibHogrephiosl note (pp. #62— 
80) both lists and assceses the more &coessible 
relevant writings in Arabio and English. The 
first part of the book, entitled ' Background 
considerations ' surveys in increasing detall the 
political history of Egypt from Muhammad 
‘All's time to the eve of the revolution of 1952. 
The first chapter, going down to “Urdbi, is 
superfiael, and has some serious errors of 
detail. Tho statement that ‘ Until the nine- 
teenth oentury the army of Egypt was struo- 
tured and organised according to the Seljuk 
Turkish principle of military feudalism ' (p. 4) 
is a gross and misleading over-simplifloation. 
Muhammad ‘All's first attempts to organize a 
regular army were not opposed by ' the Mame- 
luke armies’, which had by then ceased to 
exist, and which were not in any oase a ‘ con- 
glomeretion of Albanians, Circamians, and 
Turks’ (p. 5). The recruits obtained by the 
conquest of Sennar and Kordafan (p. 6) were 
not drawn, as the passage suggests, from the 
ordinary population, but from the reservoir of 
slaves. The makmal is not the Holy Carpet 
(p.12) but an empty litter. Neither the 
National Society, nor its development, the 
National Party of 1870, was founded by 
the Assembly [of Delegates] (pp. 12-18). In the 
subsequent chapters, dealing with the theme 
of the book, Dr. Vatikiotis is oompletely master 
of his material, His a&ooount of the Free 
Officers Group (oh. ili) is particularly in- 
teresting, and olarifies much of tho movement's 
early history. The second part of the book, 
‘The transformation of the military group 
into a ruling elite’, begins with an account of 
the stages by which the revolutionary junta 
consolidated ita power, and destroyed its 
rivals principally the Wafd and the Muslim 
Brethren. In this connexion, the Liberation 
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Rally, insugurated in 1058, is seen as being 
primarily ‘a vehliole through which [the 
Revolutionary Command Council] could fore- 
stall polrtioal agitation by the Wafd, the 
Ikhwan, and other elements’ (p.88). Much 
greater importance is attached by the author , 
to the Netional Union, created in 1957, which : 
was envisaged as a means of indootrinating 
the masses with the aims of the revolution, 
and of them with its leader- 
ship (oh. v). The formation and struotare 
of the United Arab Republio is the subject 
of oh. vi. Written before the dissolution of 
the union of Egypt and Syria, this account 
describes in -detail the antecedents of its 
creetion, and indicates the inoompetibilitzes 
which were ultimately to destroy it. The final 
part of the book, ‘ Thearetioal conalderstions ’, 
opens with a chapter on the attitudes of the 
revolutionary leadership to two comprehensive 
ideologios: the traditional one of Islam, and 
the new one of pan-Ársb nationsiiam. This, in ` 
a sense, forms a sequel to Mr. Safran’s study. 
Ch. vili investigates the location of power in 
the revolutaonary régime, and the reasons for 
its apparent acceptability to the public. In the 
final chapter, the author formulates some 
general oonclusions. Like all writing on the 
contemporary situation, Dr. Vatakiotis’s book 
is a hostage to tame ; in later editions some of 
ita proportions might well be altered, and 
some of the judgments modified. On a tech- 
nical point, the unsystematic and haphaserd 
~transliteration of Arablo us not worthy of the 
author's generally high standards: the oon- 
ventional mimspellings of the names of politi- 
clans are perhaps permissible, but the serious 
student 1s entitled to have the titles of books, 
and the.names of ther authors, rigorously 
and correctly rendered. These comments apert, 
Dr. Vatikiotis’s work is an indispensable study 


_ of the present régime in Egypt. 


P. M. HOLT" 


Dorzen WannINER: Land reform and 
development in the Middle Fast: a 
study of Egypt, Syria, and Iraq. 
Fea aise xi, 238 pp. London, 
eto. : Oxford University for the 
Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1962. 21s. 


Originally published 1n 1057, this book has 
probably been one of the most influential 
Western books on the Middle Hast mnoe the 
war, especially among those young intellectuals 
who have felt dismhearited in their own society 
and who have resented the slow pace of econo- 
mie, social, and politdoal change. The present 
edrtaon is & reprint of the first with tho addition 
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of a 88-pege postscript on new developments 
in Byris and Egypt. Recent events in Iraq are 
not dealt with, since tho author did not re- vut 
that oountry. 

The book contains a good description of the 
systems of land tenure tn those three countries, of 
&gnioultural conditions, and of the changes that 
have taken place since the war as well as a brief 
discussion of economic conditions generally 
together with an analysis of a few of the prob- 
loms of land reform. However, the infiuence 
of Muss Warrmer’s study resta on the faot that 
it goes far beyond a cool and scholarly disous- 
sion of the relation between land reform and 
economic development and unmistakably calls 
for revolutionary politica] and somal change, 
not only in the interest of eoonomio develop- 
ment but primanly of ‘ somal justios’ and of 
‘what the people really want’. In this sense 
it is a brilliant political tract for the times from 
the point of view of the ‘have-nots’. The 
author categorically asserta : ‘The possibility 
of ending poverty does exust’ (p. 187), but ‘if 
the Arab world is to... survive at & higher 
living standard ...the pace of change must 
be fast, for ıt must get 1t» economy and its 
political and social structure on to & new basis 
within the lifetime of a single generation’ 
(p. 190). 

The author sees land reform as the necessary 
first step in the sbolition of poverty, ‘ the 
great need of the region ' (p. 187), not because 
land reform would necessarily improve agri- 
cultural productivity, which is not, in her view, 
its primary purpose, but because it would 
bring about a redistribution of income: 
' greater social and eoonomio equality’ is the 
'original—end still eemential—aim"' of land 
reform (p. 0). ‘Managerally controlled ' 
reforms involving large-scale investment, er- 
perta, and planning, which she calls the * 1050 
model’, as contrasted with the ‘ chaotic re- 
forms in Mexico and Eastern Europe in the 
1920's’ have become ‘ respectable and fashion- 
able’. But ‘efficiency has been won, and 
something has been lost. The older reforms 
had one merit; they gave people what they 
wanted ' (p. 9). 

Thus in appraimng the development of 
Egyptian land reform under the original 1952 
Jaw sho says, ‘From being a lever in the over- 
throw of the former ruling olass, the agrarian 
reform had evolved into & useful instrument 
for the fulfilment of the Five Year Plan; and 
in the process the original conception of reform 
as a broad measure of inoome redistribution 
had evaporated. The authentic social impetus 
had been overlaid by the drive for economic 
efficiency. This is a weaknoss inherent in the 
modern type of well-managed reform : it fails 
to give people what they want.... If the 
old spirit oould not be restored, there would 
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stall be much to show as ita achievernent ; but 
the Egyptian revolution would lose its role as 
an original dynamics force’ (p. 200). This was 
averted because ' The President, with unfailing 
insight into what people want’ (p. 200) acted 
in 1961 and ‘decided to restore the original 
revolutionary impetus through & new decree 
reducmg the maximum individual landholding ' 
(p. 182). Henoe ' the original impetus 1s still 
strong, in no way daunted by the partial 
failure of the first reform to achieve its 
objects’ (p. 212). 

Here we have another reason for the wide- 
spread influence of the book—its appeal to the 
articulate Arabs outside Egypt who, resenting 
their own governments, turn to Egypt for sup- 
port and leadership in the name of ‘ Arab 
unity’. Miss Warriner's presentation gives 
strong support to Egypt's alaim to leadership 
in the Arab world, for from Egypt oomes tho 
‘revolutaonary dynamic’. She finds little to 
criticize and much to prase in the polices of 
Gamal Abdel Naseer and clearly feels that the 
dimsolution of the Union between Egypt and 
Syria was a set-back for Syria. A comparuon 
of her appraisal of the prospects for Syrian 
Progress, written in 1050, when there was no 
thought of Union, with that of 1002 after the 
dissolution, 1s instructive. In 1950 she wrote, 
‘Whether the social problem can be solved 
through the mechanism of parliamentary 
democracy remains to be seen. Syrian society 
is no longer statao; it 1s evolving as a result 
of economic change. The rapid upward and 
outward expansion resembles that of Western 
Europe during the nineteenth oentury.... 
The social changes which acoompany eoonomio 
expansion are perceptible, and the comparieon 
with European social evolution is not mis- 
leading.... Syria is a fortunate country... 
in having new men who oan realize the somal 
needs of the country’ (pp. 110-11). But in 1962 
she writes in the postacript, ' In 1955 ıt seamed 
unlikely that Syria’s rural somal problems 
could be solved through the mechanism of 

tary democracy.... But the union 
with Egypt laid the foundation for & type of 
reform well suited to the conditions of the 
country. Without the Union, no reform could 
have been durable. ... Union was strength on 
the mde of the ‘ have-nots’ (pp. 228-9). 

By contrast, Miss Warriner finds little to 
prase and much to oriticixe in her disousmon 
of Iraq before the revolution. I have not space 
here to discuss ın detail the misleading nature 
of many of her sweeping generalizations about 
that country’s economic position. One example 
will sufi. Miss Warriner states ' Before 
1951 . . . the greater part of the income from oll 
was drained out of the country, consuming its 
main capital asset’ (p. 122). Apart from the fact 
that oil revenues must be spent outmde the 
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country since they acarne in foreign exohange, 
the evidence we have available points to almost 
the exact opposite of Miss Warriner's conten- 
tion, unless she is referring to the war years or 
to the years immediately preceding 1951 when 
there were two successive crop failures (1947-8) 
and budgetary deficits partly because of the 
Palestinian war. Xbhi Abu el-Haj, on the 
basis of a careful statistionl investagation, has 
shown that since 1922 there has been an up- 
ward secular trend in capital investment in 
Trag. He points out that ‘ After 1984 most of 
the oi royalties were utulmed to finance & 
supplementary budget—the Capital Works 
Budget. In this budget, expenditures were made 
mainly for irrigataon, flood control, transport 
and communications projeots and building 
constructian ’. In the post-war period invest- 
ment ‘ was increasing and reached ita peak in 
1948 ' only to fall off for the reasons mentioned. 
above. (Bee ' Capital formation In Iraq, 1922 
1957’, in Economic Development and Ouliural 
Change, 1x, 4, Pt. 1, 1961.) Undoubtedly our. 
Information is scanty but such as it 15 it does 
not support Miss Warrmer. 

The forces of change in the Middle Hast were 
labelled in the first edition the ‘dynamic of 
money ’, the ‘revalutionary dynamio ', and the 
‘dynamio of private onterpriss'’, and the 
author heki that ‘ None of the three dynamics 
in isolataon from the rest oan open the way to 
the abolition of poverty. Only if they were 
linked together would the way be open ' (p.189). 
To-day Miss Warriner. finds that the ‘ main 
argument concerning the three dynamics of 
change still holds good ' (p. ix). It is not clear, 
hawever, that these catchwords help in under- 
standing the process of change. In Iraq now, 
all three ‘ dynamics ' are in full swing and yet 
she notes that ‘resulta to date have been 
mainly negative’ (p. x): in Syria, abo says, 
the ' three years’ drought revealed the limita- 
tions of the private enterprise dynamic " (p. x); 
and in Egypt the 1961 revival of the ' revolu- 
tionary impetus ', on which she comments with. 
approval, involved the elimination of the 

. ‘private enterprise dynamic’, on which she 
does not comment. 

The author's enthusiasm for the results of. 
Egyptian land reform, much of it justified, of 
course, has nevertheless led her into somewhat 
unoritical use of statistics. She notes that from 
1951 to 1058 total population increased by 
19%, while the official quantum index of agrı- 
cultural próduotion increased by 25%, and ahe 
concludes that this shows a ‘slight improve- 
ment in food supply per head of total popula- 
tion’ (p. 199). Apart from the fact that total 
agricultural production (which, incidentally, 
increased 3095 between the two years chosen) 
is not equivalent to food production, ıt is 
dangerous to compare agricultural output in 
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two angle years in order to demonstrate a 
trend, and it is simply inadmissible if one of 
the years is particularly onrepresentative. 1951 
was an unusually bed year for agriculture ; the 
index of agricultural output stood at its lowest 
point since 1047. A more reasonable procedure 
would have been to average the indexes for the 
three years 1948-50, omitting 1951 because rt 
was en unusually bad year, and uso this average 
as the base for comparison. If we do this we 
find that the increase in agricultural, as well 
as food, outpat by 1058 was slightly less than 
the tnarease 1n population—the exact opposite 
of Miss Warriner's conclusion’! As a matter of 
fact, the statistioal margin of error is undoubt- 
edly ao large thai no firm oonolusions a£ all can 
be legitimately drawn. If, for example, we 
looked at 1059 instead of 1958, we would find 


` that the inoreases in agricultural output and 


population were about equal. The best we 
oan say is that there is some evidence that food 
production per capita is not measurably falling. 
None of this is intended to deny that the 
Egyptian revolution has brought very real 
reforms in some agricultural areas. Moreover, 
we oan agree that far-reaching changes are 
indeed taking place throughout -the Middle 
East and that, especially in Egypt with ita 
appalling population problems, slow, orderly 
would be unacesptable. But since so 
muoh of the difficulty of eoanomio development 
arises from the attitudes, traditions, and deeply 
imbedded social relationships of the ordinary 
people which are notoriously rewstant all over 
the world to rapid change, is it not pomdble to 


expect too muoh of politloal revolutions, even _ 


if they do effectively ro-distribute land ? And 
is it mfo, in the name of the ' authentio revolu- 
tionary impetus’ to inset that the ‘ problem 
is not so difficult as experta like to make it" 
(p. 9)? Is Miss Warriner really correct in saying 
that ‘good laws cost nothing, and need no 
experta’ (p. 9)! “Land reform in Egypt, 
jnvolvmg primarily, as it has, the expropriation 
of large estates whose management was turned 
over to ‘ ', waa perhaps 
not wo difficult. In Syria the problem was more 
difficult, and one of the very difficulties appe- 
rently arose from the fact that experts 
were put in charge. In Iraq, the effect of land 
reform on productivity has been serious in 
many areas and it is not at all clear that the 
peasant is as yet better off. A 'dynamio' of 
some sort is, I suppose, a component of radical 
change by definition, but the really difficult 
problem in appraising changes taking place in 
one’s own time is to judge correctly the 
importance of the eventa in 
relation to that of the deeper hidden currents 
which, once flowing, oan carry a sodiety along 
i aa a aan 
XDITH PEXROSA 
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Hzviwor HowsaoH: Die Kaniška- 
Inschrift von Burkh-Kotal : ein Zeug- 
ms des j Mithratsmus aus 
Iran. 67 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1960. DM. 14. 


This is the third in chronological order, of 
the four major studies by different authors 
which have so far appeared, on the inscription 
which was found in 1067 outside the façade 
of the Kukan Sanctuary of Surkh-Kotal First 
oame the publication and preliminary interpre- 
tation by the late André Mariog mn J.A, ocXLvI, 
4, 1958, 845—440. The author succeeded in 


providing a basoally sound word-divizion of . 


the text, which is written m soriptio continua 
in Greek letters, in an otherwise unknown 
Middle Iranian language. A summary and 
fairly detailed analysis of the contents of the 
text were subsequently offered by W. B. 
Henning in BSOAS, xxi, 1, 1960, 47 sqq., 
who regards the language as Bactrian, and 
oonziders that the purpose of the inscription 
was to commemorate the restoration by a high 
official called Nokonzoko, of part of the 
Sanctuary founded by Kanisks. There followed 
the monogreph under review &nd, more than 
one year later, an article by E. Benveniste, 
JA, ooxx, 2, 1961, 118-52, in whioh this 
scholar published two additional versions of 
the inseription, which had meanwhile been 
recovered from the site, and rejecting Hum- 


the end of the inscription, vix. Boplojuwfo, 
Boplojisposoupo, snd  uivpauavo, represent 
according to Mariog and Henning theophorio 
names, which Henning transcribed respectively 
DBurrmihr, Dorzmihrpule, and Mihriman. The 
first of thes» is well attested in Persian, and 
has recently turned up in Parthian as Bramirk 
(». I. M. Diakonov and V. A. Livshits, Dokw- 
meniy is Nisy, 1960, 28). The pattern of the 
seoond agrees with that of l'eówoOpos, lit. ‘ son 
of Géw’. The third name appears to be the 
outoome of a haplology of Olr. *Mióra- 
(8?)rdman-, whose second component might be 
related to that of OPers. Arwiramna-. The 
context suggests that Burxmihr was one of 
three officials associated with eae 
work, while Mihrimin and B 

said in the inscription to have “written” 
(rofixro) the text. 

Humbeoh believes that the three groups of 
letters do not represent proper names, but 
must be tranalated literally, beng qualifloe- 
tions of an implied dedicates, whom he takes 


to him ‘exalted Mithra’, Soplojpuvpowovpo 
‘exalted son of Mithra’, and pwpaparo 
Starting from 


‘having the mind of Mithra ’. 
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this premise Humbeaoh comes to the conclusion 
thas the text of the inscription is not & prosaic 
record of structural alterations, but & metrical 
hymn celebrating the &potheosis of Kaniska, 
whom his admirers considered to be simul. 
teneously ‘tho exalted son of Mithra’, and 
* the exalted Mithra ' himself. 

A remarkable practice attributed by Hum- 
bach to the Kushan worahippers of Mithra- 
Kaniska is the burning (wocy8o) of henbane 
(uayyo) In his temple. Improbable as this 
assumption is on general grounds, it is rendered 
even leas credible by the rejection it entails, of 
Henning's realistio identafloation of œwooy- 
Sopeyyo with the adjective whose Sogdian 
abstract 1s "onoyoe's' ky’ ' pure-mindedness '. 

In the first place, the description of the king 
as ‘pure-minded’ goes well with two other 
epitheta he bears in the same context (lines 
8 sq.), vix aopyaho, which Henning convino- 
ingly translates as 'meroiful',.and piloyapyo, 
for which Henning guessed the meaning ' bene- 
factor ', while Humbach prefers ' Ergicaser der 
Birdme'. To solve the doubt a simple etymo- 


. erdrge) ‘ pleasant ’, : 


to the one observed by H. W. Bailey between 
Khot. kewna 'regnal year’ and gpow ‘king’, 
prawd ‘right’, eto. (af. BSOAS, xu, 2, 1048, 
827 sq.) Internally Olr. xf ıs preserved in 
aÀobyaÀo (variant aXoxpaXo), but has lost its 
4 before ¢ in vofiyro ‘ written’ (Ime 24). Tt is 
phe es ere ee 8q., 
19) contains Olr. .z4- as Humbech thinks 
(' Aufseher ', to Av. aiwyärstar-); we should 
rather derive ayp- from the compound form 
represented by Av. aff ‘ water’, and connect 
-rpeyo with Lat. traho (IE *iregh-, or *dhrogh- 
> Olr. *drig-, with early unvolcing of d after 
f$), since the context suggests that the word 
denotes a contrivance for drawing water. The 
sentence orpo asagxo po cubo axyPrpeyo mpo 
aAfapyo woraBo may be translated ‘and over 
(hada -- uski) the well he built an ayPrpeyo, 
(and he) installed a “ water-holder ” (*a6-lary 
< Af + dóraka-, with metathesis? Henning 
Ha ioc ec e < "hadabüra-)'. Bin 
representative of Olr. ava-std- 
Ela both ‘to place’ and ‘to appoint’ 
(of. Central Asiatio Jowrnal, vii, 2, 1962, 95), 
the ‘ water-holder’ could be either an object 
(tank ?) or a person. 

But there is more to be sald for Henning's 
explanation of wocoybouayyo. It enables one to 
recognize the whole clause xo depo ooro 
aro po cabo fapyaro wooyoucyyo (in Ben- 
voniste's word-division) as a Buddhist phrase 
which is closely paralleled by what in Sogdian 
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reads riydy 'bw vyrpwh w'td'r er 'va'wytb sry 
m nyh s'h ‘kriy ‘and he should keep his mind 
pure (and) oompaamionate towards ali living 
beings’ (P 2.383 aqq.). The compound oaĝo- 
Bapyaro (plur. of *via-baraka-) corresponds to 
Bogd. w'r ‘living beings', from which it 
differs only in that it shares its second pert 
with the Persian and Khotanese words for 
‘living being ', fansar and wyencurs (cf. Central 
Anaic Jowrnal, vit, 2, 1902, p. 82 n. 18). Tho 
preposition corresponding to Sogd. no... sr 
is either gapo, with the plur. of oowo written 
oiowoavo Instead of expected *oiwa»o, or aro 
(< Oir. ana, cf. Yidya wo), in which case dapo 
would presumably be an adverb (' ever ' ? af. 
¢apo in line 18 sq., discussed below). The 
unoertainty regarding the preposition makes 
little difference to the translation : ' who (is) 
{ever ?] pure-minded towards all hving 
beings’. We thus discover that with nouns 
the Bactrian plural ending was -« in the nomi- 
naive (faye lines 4, 15, acaryy« line 18), but 
-a»o in the oblique cases; the distribution is 
miler in Marw Baluč, where the nom. pl. of 
_ brite ‘brother’ is brite, and the obl. briaia(-d, -i). 

The difference between Henning's and Hum- 
bach’s approach is seen most clearly in their 
respective versions of lines 12 sqq.: 


acoordmg to mean ‘then he dug 
a (1) well and conducted its water out (of it) 
and he set up (io ==) *pillars on (with!) 
stones, so that ...’, while Humbech translates, 
in conjunction with the followmg afo uaALo, 


t.. des Rinnsals, du hundert Stadte beherr-. 


sahender Hauptling des Reuschtranks, du 
kraftglanzender Vater des Rauschtranks, und 
&usserdem Konig der am goepaltenen Felsen 
gewonnenen Waser! Du (Furst) der miloh- 
gemischten (Flusslgkert) . . .'. 

As Henning's asterisk and question marks 
make olear—Humbech has no doubts on the 
correctness of his own version 1—there is room. 
here for « divergence of opinion. Nevertheless 
I should prefer to differ leas from. 
Henning. Since ero), which Hennmg oon- 
vinangly takes to mean ‘ut’, is‘in line 18 
immediately preceded by do, Marioq’s inter- 
pretation of ido as meaning ‘ ita’ 1s defensible. 
From its acceptance there would follow that 
the logical object of ovup8o is not uo, but 
acayye, which as a collective nom. plur. could 
act as grammatioal subject of a verb in the 
singular, and further, that mBo is here a post- 
position governing -mo ‘it (se. the well, to 


1 He sitll quotes tt with approval in Hwn- 
Fas cue reino re Beiheft 
O, 1961, 12, where, however, his iia d 
ase etymologies have been rep 
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which the preceding -mo refers)’: ‘and he 
adapted, stones to) it [== lined it with stones), 
so that. 

We now coms to the clause beginning with 
(80...) araro, which for the sake of conveni- 
eno may be here oalled AA, and whioh must 
be oonsidered in connexion with the three 
clauses which immediately follow it (Hnes 18- 


DD is parallel to the earlier sequence B-D 
(interrupted by E), which may here be quoted 
fac with the preceding clause A (lines 

A) ane salle abate cre 2) 
ae aco Àpovo puraro wipo  crabo 
A E E 
Tubo afo Apado oaonyðo aßo avčņťo (D) oro 
pago mBopyčo.. offered no oon- 
nected translation of BB, B, or E. His under- 
standing of the remainder of the two sequences 
is respectively '. .. (A) whereby the acropolis 
came to be waterloas, (B) and when from... 
came to be, (C) then the gods *withdrew from 
the wat, (E) than... were led... (D) and 
the soropolis was abandoned’, and ‘ (AA) so 
that through (¢apo) them (-a»o) pure (xaparo) 
water shall not be lacking to (first afe) the 
acropolis, (BB) and when/if from . . . should 
be, (CO) may then the gods not *withdraw 
from their seat, (DD) and may their acropolis 
not become abandoned ’. 

Humbech incomprehenmbly fails to appre- 
ciate that moyo- cannot be anything but the 
pasyvo (inchoative) present stam of miopiyð-, 
although already Mariog had made this clear. 
He therefore misses the key to the syntax of 
the two sequences, of whioh the second, AA- 
DD, reads as follows in his translation: 
'. .. unter den sonnenglanxschaffenden Flusalg- 
keiten und des in den Krugen xum. sehnellen 
und starken Stier dar Kuhe werdenden (Funn- 
sals) unter den Rinnsalen Furst, du Trager des 
schnell schlachtenden Sahwertes, du Kinig des 
von den genum-suchenden gefolgten (Reusch- 
tranks) unter den Rausohtránken, des den 
loagelassenen (Stier) enthaltenden Rausch- 
trankes Meister...’ 


Here agen Humbeoh's hypercritioal attitude 
towards Henning's interpretation has led him 
into disregarding it altogether, with disastrous 
results. What he might have queried is Hen- 
ning’s assumption that -aro in CO and DD 
refers to Beye, since no -aro us found in O and D. 
One would expect DD to mean ' and by them 
(-a»o) the uaX[o be not abandoned’. If this 
were the case, one would infer from the identd- 
cal make-up of O and D (conjunction -+ noun 
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-+ past tense agreeing in number with noun), 
that -avo is in CO, no lees than in DD, the 
logical subject of the verb tt precedes, and that 
the persons to whom the two oocurrenoes of 
aro refer must have been mentioned earlier. 

It would follow that dpoyoap- is like mgo- 
pxo- a pamive present stem, hence preeum- 
ably also an inchoative, in a language where 
Olr. -rs- (*fraxwar-sa-) had bedome jf as in 
Ormuri. The verb fraswar- should therefore 
have a transitrve which in view of 
ME unteakable ' of Av. 
az*ora- (af. HL Bailey, Zoroastrian 
pog pc el to take away, remove '. 
On this assumption CO would mean ' then by 
them the gods be not removed from the seat’, 
and O ‘then the gods were removed from the 
aat ’. 

Clause H, to judge from the absence of a 
corresponding clause between CC and DD, is 
merely an elaboration of O. Henning’s under- 
standing of oaorwčo as ‘ they wero led’ seems 
indisputable. Just as otro aro oabo-Papyaro, 
discussed above, may be an instance of & 
preposition being interposed between adjective 
and noun in Old Iranian fashion, so the first 
aBo of E could be taken as a proverb (< apa) 
separated from its verb by one of the two 
subjects. Apago may then represent draféa- 
(of. Par. dwrf) in the sense of Arm. draw 
‘Bildsaule, Gotterbild’, cf. Hubschmann, 
Arm. Gramm., 147, and a»*y(o, if from *han- 
dasza-, with d preserved after m, may have a 
meaning closer to Lat. fimgo than to Av. 


das- Hence the literal translation of E may - 


be: ‘then away the image were led, away the 
figure’, Unless Apodo and ar3n{o stand ool- 
leotively for ‘images and figures’, a possible 
imphostion would be that the Sanctuary 
belonged to two gods only. 

The enolitic -avo of BB ıs also likely to refer 
to the persons represented by the agential 
-aro of CO and DD, but must be posscemvoe, 
as it own neither depend on aco, there being 
no -aro in B, nor act as agent in a predioative 
clause. . 

! One has to bear in mind that the immediate 
cause of the abandonment of the parfo was 
not the absence reported in A, of water from 
tt, but the ciroumstances stated in B (xoABo 
‘when’... (C) raĝo ' [only] then’. . .). These 
circumstances, we learn from BB, were liable 
to recur even after Nokonxoko had secured & 
permanent water supply for the patfo, but 


1 Professor G. Morgenstierne, to whom I had 
ocoasion 1n conversation to mention the above 
suggestions, has persuaded me to restrict 
myself to & comparison of the semantics of 
Ango (oto.), rather than attempt an ebymologi- 
cal connexion with Pahl. weds ‘idol’, as I was 
unoomfartably domg at the time. 
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evidently Nokonzoko thought that they would 
no longer have the same undesirable effect. 
On» oan only conclude that B refers to drought, 
and that A means no more than what it says : 
the paito had oomo to bo ‘ waterless’, but 
not the inmates, who were able to snbaist on 
water fetched from the surroundmg oountry- 
aide. Henoe even if Henning is right in trans- 
lating the obscure sentance immediately 
prets & (reba hedape So mra um) 68 

‘then ita (ssl. the pad{o’s)... water. 
dried wp (?)’, the reason for its ' ‘drying up’ 
was not & drought, but as Henning indeed 
suggested, some form of disrepair. One may 
surmise that the trouble lay in & leakage of 
the rain-water reservoir. 

With these considerations in mind it is 
tempting to identify -u»- in B and BB with 
the contral part of Ay. Agmina-, Bogd. "’mynyy, 
‘emmer ’, bealde which Olr. had *hamena- 
with ahort a, of. Pi. monasi, Morgenstierne, 
NTS, v, 1932, 39. If for the present purpose 
wo start from *homena-, the word divison will 
be either Apove juva»o or Apo vouiwu»o. Thb 
second alternative is to be preferred because 


comparison with Yd. leroyo ' olear sky’ and 
Om. ird ‘bright’ (on which of. Benveniste, . 
Mindes sur la langue Ossite, 00) suggests that 
àpo may have been used in the sense of ‘ oloud- _ 
lees, rainiess’. voju»arot appears- to be a 
plerale tanium, as Av. kam- ‘summer’ is in 
Vend. 5.10. For upo we may then postulate 
the ‘drought’, possibly from *(s)i- 
(Mat(z)ra-.! B would accordingly mean ‘ when 
drought arose as a result of a rainlees summer ’, 
and BB ‘when they have drought as a result 
of a rainiess summer’ (on the opt. Boon see 
below). 

If our analysis of BB, CO, and DD is correct, 
then the persons to whom -aro refers in each 
of the three clauses must necessarily have been 
mentioned in AA. For apart from the unsult- 
able acayye ‘stones’, no plural nominal, 
pronominal, or verbal, oan be detected between 
exroybouayyo and AA. In AA only xaparo, 
which Henning interpreted as the equivalent 
of Bogd. kr'* ‘pure’, has an ending which 
could. be taken as plural, in which case xap- 
would here represent Olr. kêra- ' people’. 
"Therefore, 1f dapo is a preposition, AA may be 
translated ‘so that water be not lacking to 

L4 


1 One need not expect the b kam- (cf. 
a»5nLo above) to have the same troat- 
ment as the nominal stem Aam- in its extended 
form *haména-. 

* Av, hažk- ‘ exareaoare ' (cf. also Khot, Ats-, 
H. W. Bailey, BSOAS, xx, 1057, 53) + vi 
survives unrecognized in Pahl. Ps. NSEWN- 
t verdorren ', == ods < vč- < *wvi-haida-. 
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(Papo) the people in (ado)! their? padțo’, 
and if gapo should be an adverb (of. above), 
‘so that water be not (ever [gapo] with 
i not" = never!) lacking to the people in 
their podifo’. In the latter oase the construo- 


Tho above interpretation of AA-DD permita - 
the verbs of CO and DD to be interpreted as 
optatives of purpose, depending like yaro 
in AA, on ido . . .. pa. BB, whioh acts 
as protasis to CO and DD, would then heve 
1ta verb in the optative (instead of the expected 
indicative) solely booeuse ib is subordinated to 
optative clauses: ‘so that water be not 
lacking ..., and-(so that), when drought &risos, 
then the gods be not removed ...’. 

As in the cass of mBopyo-: mbomyð-, 80 
throughout his monograph, Humbach pays 
insuffiaent regard to the vast information 
which is nowadays available on Middle and 
Modern Iranian languages. Mei rie 
that the text is written in a Middle Iranian 
language, he bases his interpretation of indivi- 
dual words almost exclusively on questionable 
Old Iranian and Sanskritio etymologies, even 
when the later evidence disproves them. His 
treatment of wopaAuo, which Henning had 
convincingly derived. from “ni-dadman-, is 
particularly misleading: ' PaAuo aus air. *Jad- 


man- entspricht ved. kpddman * Ringe". 


Dies *dadman- ist im Awestischen als sanman- 
vertreten (Yt. 10.24), vgl. meine Notix bei 


Mayrhofer, Biymologiaches Worterbuch s.v. 
keadmá . Im Gegensa&ix xu *dadman- 
" Khnge'" ist [Hennings]  *wé-Jadmaon- 
" Bite’? ... unbelegt' (p. 26). The facta are 


that “ai-dadman- is lavishly attested through 
Parth. sédm, MPers. n4ym,* and NPers. sim 
(af. Henning, BBB, 112), while the OIr. equiva- 
lent of Ved. kpad- is shown by Oss. sxemiln to 
have been “xdad-, and not "sad- as Humbach 
maintams (see V. Miller, Gdr. d. ir. Phil, 


lafo as & Won represents Olr. abi 
are (of, Dei ae Ain Wb., 181, d) and 


in line 8; as a ble verb it derives 
fom ope clean E Mut shore Fo For c in the 
sentence eii A ale ari carne 
here to nent) Gea have 


the variant Molde st envers, Go di, 
oe e NM DES 
for * M a: ‘to the’, 

Hee cR: arta a a Gk Gia 
pues enolido pronoun -a»o was allowed 
or by Henning in the oase of clause CO, but 
not resorted to for AA, where Henning took 
-avo to refer to the ; 

3 Inscr. MPerd. yad'n... *seat(s) of 
', Karttr, line 10, of. Henning, Miel- 
102. . i 
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While it would not be difficult tó show that 
exoept in the few instanocs where he follows 
bis predecessors, mosh details of Humbach’s 


' interpretation are either impossible or improb- 


able in the extreme, such a pginstaking demon- 
stration has been rendered unnecessary by 
Benveniste's publication of the two parallel 
versions, to which reference was made at the 
of this review. We now know that 
the text of tho inscription was engraved three 
times, with this differance: the first time 
neither Bopfouupo, nor Boplouiupawoepo, uu 
apart from the signature, pwpaparo 
mentioned ; hs endi Hine otne Clone 
ooours of the three; the third time all three 
are present. Benveniste’s explanation of the 
differance is immediately oonvinoing : after the 
work &ocomplished by Nokonzoko had been 
recorded, minor restorations became necessary 
on two successive occasions, after each of 
which the current version of the insarrption 
was replaced by a now one, in which the names. 


- of further officials concerned were added to the 


identdoal main tart. Sinoe in the earliest ver- 
sion the subject matter of the inscription was 
expromed ın words among which Mithra’s name 
does not appear at all, the hopes aroused by 
Humbeoh that the soil of Bactria might yield 
‘ein Zeugnis des jungeren Mithraiamus’ will 
have to be deferred to & more propitious 
occasion. 

An appendix by R. Gob! brings a new reading 
of a coin legend as ono = Vima Kadphises. 
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[W. B. Hannie and E. YARSHATER 
(ed.)): A locust’s studies tn 
honour of S. H. T vii, 250 pp., 
front., 15 plates. London: Peroy 
Lund, Humphries & Co. Ltd., 1962. 
£335. 


This volume covers & wide range of subjects, 
on Islamio as well as pro-Islamio Iran, as sulta 
the very gifted and active man to whom it is 
dedicated. (My own contribution, which got 
lost in the post, has now been published in 
BSOAS, xxv, 2, 1962, 336 sq.) 

After a short preface by W. B. Henning and 
E. Yaruhater, there oames a bio-bibliographical 
sketch of Taqizadeh by M. A. Djamalxadeh. 
The remaining contributions follow in alpha- 
betioal order. It may be of use to arrange them 
here &ooarding to their subjecta. 

Ancient religion. E. Benveniste gives an 
interpretation of Av. sasuepaya. His conclusion 
coincides with Humbech's KZ, uxxvu, 1-2, 
1961, 102, It is worth mentioning in this oon- 
nexion the peculiar kind of burial found by 
Gullini et Küh i Khwája (see Fast and West, 
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xur 1962), which further complicates the 
picture of the funerary customs in ancient 
Tran. W. Eilers, in a study of the Olr. antece- 
dents of Vaepubr, explains en passent the OP 
month-name @tiyraoci as 'garlio harvest’. 
W. Lenta's short study of Yima and the 


Khwarenah ıs highly controversial. Into his 


translation of Y 90.3 he introduces a ' but’ 
without warrant in the text. Then he builds 
on Bailey’s interpretation of z"orvmaA as ‘the 
good things of life ' from a root hear ‘ to take’. 
But I think this explanation must be aban- 
doned, see Annali Ist. Univ, Orient. Napoli, 
Sex. Ling., 1v, 1062. He takos yo»l, the 
twins, to be Yima and his meter: this is in 
diametrioal opposition to Zaehner's contention 
in Down ond twilight of Zoroastrianism, 1001, 
that Yami, the sister, was a late acoretion to & 
myth which originally told of Yama and Mitra. 
Hildegard Lewy, in.her excellent contribution 
on Zoroastrianism and the. moon-cult of 
Hazrin, incorrectly states, p. 158, that the 
divine emblem appearing on the Nagi 
Rustam reliefs is not the lunar crescent but the 
winged solar disc, There is in fact, above on, 
the nght, & representation of the moon, and 
this accords with many seals on which the 


crescent (not the Ecliptic) appears (see my - 


Religion de l'Iran ancien, Paria, 1962, 161 sq.). 
Aooording to H. Lewy, following Hersfeld, the 
tomb of Cyrus imitates the Babylonian stage- 
tower, &ud' therefore reflects the moon-oult. 
Hence it was under Cyrus that the religious 
conceptions of the moon-oult were first pro- 
pegaied in Iran. But what if the tomb of the 
samme type, discovered by Van den Berghe, was 
that of Cyrus! grandfather? Other contribu- 
tions on the ancient religion are by Mary Boyce 
(on Mithra in the Manichaean pantheon), 
J. de Menasce (on Zurvkn), and F. Rosenthal 
(on B&b&’s prophsotes). 

Religion under Islam. L. Massignon (Salmin 
Pak) and M. Mo'in (Hüraxi). 

Isngwisiics. B. Geiger (Indo-Ir. rw, Iw ' to 
pluck ’), I. Gerahevitoh (Baikard!), G. Morgen 
stierne ibus Tran. dialeota) and E. Yarahater 


(Hlamite) V. Minorsky and ‘A. Zaryib 
(Arabio), T. Gandjel (Turkish), H. W. Bailey 
(Khotanese), D. N. MacKenzie (Kurdish), 


W. B. Henning and R. Levy (Early Modern * 


Persian), A. J. Arberry and H. Massó (Modern 
Persian). z 

History, biography, eto. L Afahar (on 
Bákharx!), A. K. 8. Lambton (the merchant), 
G. Redard (palm-tree cultivation), K. Ghirsh- 
man (Urartu), O. Neugebauer (calendar), E. 8. 
Kennedy (mathematics), B.. Spuler (German 
contribution to Iranian studies). 

The volume, adorned with an excellent por- 
trait of S. H. Taqixadeh, besides several other 
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illustrations, is beautifolly printed and bound 
and isin all respecta worthy of the great Iranian 
scholar. 

J. DUOHBAPOQI-GUILLOON. 


MUHAMMAD ABDUL Hat and MUHAMMAD 
MansoruDoiN (ed. : Hérémam : 
paRoum khanga. [iv], lviii, 224 pp. 
[Daoo8 : Univ of Dacca and 
Bengal Academy], 1961. Re. 5.60. 


The book oonalsts of the following sections : 
introduction, pp. 1-x1ii, text, pp. 1-210, appen- 
dixes, pp. 211-24. The introduction contains 
a general preamble (pp.i-vi) by Md. Abdul 
Hai and ‘Bawl sidhand’, wn essay on the 
boule and their rituals (pp. vu-xlil by Md. 
Mansuruddin). The text consists of bàwl songs 
collected by Md. Mansuraddm from bmi 
singers. They consist of (a) [alan git, songs 
of Lálan (pp. 1-127), and (b) Kaads giti, songs 
of Kink! (pp. 132-310). The appendix section 
contains notes on the texta (pp. 211-22) and & 
short Inbliography (pp. 228-4). 

This book is the fifth published volume of 
binil songs under the title Hardmani. The 
songs of L&lan published by Oaloutta Uni- 
versity and also by U. N. Bhatt&o&rys contain 
wiunllar though no& in all cases identical 
versions of some of the songs found in this 
book. Variant readings are given in the foot- 
notes of this publication, which contains in all 
325 songs. Mr. Hai has stated in the prefaoe 
that oertain words which appear to be nan- 
senso have been replaced by meaningful 
words. He adds that ‘not more than ten 
words have been changed in the whole book’. 
The nonsense words which have been replaced 
have not, however, bean mentioned in the 
footnotes. This is unfortunate because non- 
sense words are not necemarily without 
linguistio value, and in any ouso it is always 
desirable that the full origina] text should be 
preserved. 3 , 

The songs as printed in the text are divided 
into & number of sections under headings 
amigned to them by the editors. The editors 
gave no justifloation for the section 
used and tt is difficult merely by reading the 
poems to ascertain what criteria they have 
adopted for these various subdivislans. Song 
48, for instance, which is assigned to « section 
called daywil might equally appropriately be 
inoluded in the section gurwaties; and song 
112. under gwrwiaitea seems not markedly 
different in subject matter from some of the 
poems in the section maner mämus. 

The Hst of obscure words given in the notes 
at the end of the book is not exhaustive. 
There are words in the text which are not 
clear to the Bengali reader and should have 
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been explained. Similarly the editors would 
hare been well advised to pay more attention 
to the images used by the Wiels in their songs, 
Many of thes» images are quite obscure, as is 
to be expected in the language of an esoterio 
soot. A detailed examination of these and 
their would have added greatly to 
the value of this book, as little new information 
has been inrperted by the editors though the 
introduction is well-written. The book, 
_ however, is valuable because of the poems it 
' makes available. Md. Mansuruddin has worked 
hard to oolloot them and to make them avail- 
able for scholarly examination. It is a pity 
that he did not give fuller interpretation. 
It is not known whether the editors collected 
the music of the songs along with the words. 
They were composed to be sung and not to be 
read and they necessarily lose much of their 
beauty when they are separated from the 
muso. 

The book has been dedicated to Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, who was greatly moved by 
the simplaty and deep religious faith of the 
baal songs and was the pioneer m their study. 


SISIB KUMAR DAS 


' STELLA KaaxwnisOH: Indian soulpture 
in the Philadslpma Museum of Ári. 
183 pp. front., 63 plates. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Preas, [01960]. (Distributed in 
G.B. by Oxford University Presa. 
This well produced and beeutifully illus- 

trated volume is primarily a catalogue of 

185 pieces of sculpture in stone, bronze, and 

wood from the ia Museum. . Of 

these pieces all except 15 are from the Indian 
sub-continent, the remamder being from 
countries of South-East Asia. The catalogue 
is introduced by a 70-page ews&y on Indian 
sculpture. This emey is in the style and lan- 
guage which Profesor Kramrisch has made 
peculiarly her own. A considerable portion is 
thus ooncerned with questions of the mete- 
physical significance of Indian sculpture and 
seoms to us somewhat removed from the 
actualities, the works of arb produced by 

Indian artista. Again because the approach is 

eclectio and generalised it alo beers only a 

very general relationship to actual texts of 

foonography. How is one to evaluate such 
words as ‘Indian art neither depicts icono- 
graphio themes or mythical motives, nor does 
it ilustrate allegories’ (p. 15)? Regarded from 
another point of view Indian sculpture does 
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very little exoept depict iconographic themes, 
even if allegory as it us understood in the 
Mediterranean world is ebsent. 

Our feeling is that this approach does a dis- 
service to the study of Indian sculpture because 
it inevitably draws s dividing line between the 
products of Indien artista and those of artists 
elsewhere. Certainly we must seek to compre- 
hend the cultutel environment of any work of 
art, but this environment is & dynamio, not 
statio, thing ; and man and sowety in India as 
in the rest of the world are the products of 
historical processes, just as their artifacts aro 
the products of human intelligence applied to 
natural medis, For us, no lees than for Profes- 
sor Kramrisch, & proper understanding of 
Indian soulpture, as of all other facets of 
udin civilisation, tgs Saat eller? ahha 
tion of the ocultaral-hustorical 
bub primarily it 1s a study of the traditions of 
the various schools of sculptors as they are 
revealed by their products in the contexts of 
any strictly related ioonographio textbooks. 


TF. B. ALLOHIM 


Ox PanaxaSH: Food and drinks in 
ancient India (from earliest times to 
v. 1200 4.D.). xxii, 341 pp. Delhi: 
Munshi Ram Manohar , 1901. 
Ra. 30. 


Dr. Om Prakash has provided us with & 
oomprehedazive and thorough analysis of the 
referenoes to food and drink, their preparation 
and consumption, from the earliest times to the 
thirteenth oentary. The chapters are arranged 
period by period ; after a brief rather unsatis- 
factory section on the evidence from prehistoric 
archacology (to which we will return), they 
follow the main periods of literature fairly 
closely. Ch. ii deals with the Vedio penod, 
in whioh the Ragveds 1s first treated, the evi- 
denoe of the later Vedas being contrasted with 
it. Ch. ii is divided into two sections, dealing 
with tho sūtra literature and the carly Buddhist 
and Jain texta, beonuse, as the author points 
out, the two groups cover different regions and 
their authors had different ideals in respect of 
food. In ch. iv there are again two perta, the 
first covering the Maurya and Sungs period and 
the second the eplos and Maswemrti, The — 
suoceeding chapter, on the Kusins and Baka- 
Bitevihans period uses in the main the 
evidenoe of the Coraka-samhita and other medi- 
oal treatises. The two final chapters deal with 
the Gupte and posi-Gupte periods. It is only 
in his short and valuable conclusion that the 
author indicates, as we believe he should have 
done more foroefully at the very outset, thai 
these several literary episodes are the producta, 
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in the main, of individual geographical regions. 
If we have one criticiam to offer of this book it 
is that the underlying geographical framework 
is not more prominently stated. Certainly for 
those who have not already an acquaintance 
with India and its geography this framework is 
essential. Too often writers upon India’s social 
and economic history present the statements of 
texts, which in origin refor to perhaps a very 
limited social and geographical field, as though 
they had some sort of universal mgnifloance. The 
present volume must be read with this proviso 
in mind: for example, the importance of 
barley in the Rigveda coincides with the faot 
that the communities whose hymns the taxt 
inoludes oocupied just those areas which were 
geographically suited to the production of 
barley, and in which it is still produced to this 
day. Thus few, if any, of the texta upon which 
the author has drawn reflect more than 
strictly regional &ooounta. To fill the inter- 
stioes there 1s a need for &rchaeologiosl reporta 
on the food grains and animal remains of sites 
in all the regions of India and in each period. 
Another illustration of the shortoomings of the 
source material is the way in which the various 
kinds of millets and seeding grasses are ignored, 
even though they must have provided at all 
periods the staple cereal for large sections of 
the population ın many parts of central and 
southern India in which the rainfall was low. 

The sections upon prehistory are the least 
satisfactory ın the book. The author refers 
several times to the earliest inhabitants of the 
sub-continent as of negroid type; even after 
the substitution of the word negrito the 
generalizations he makes about this perhepe 
imaginary ethnio stratum are gromly mis- 
leading. He continues to equate the ethnic 
stratum labelled as Proto-Australoid with 
Munda-speaking peoples and uses a now out- 
worn lnguisdo palaeontology to suggest the 
articles of diet which they may have intro- 
duced. For all this period it would be wiser to 
await the provision of scientiflo data from 
archasological reasearch. 

The volume is fully indexed and has a 
number of useful appendixes including a note 
on the history of frying in India, on smoking 
in India before the arrival of tobacco, and on 
the history of the word sikäli, from which the 
modern Mal; derives, but which apparently 
bore the significance of cooking pot in &nolent 
times. There is also a useful annotated list of 
artucles of food, food preparations, and 
beverages, showing their first oocurrenoes in 
sources, eto. Allin all this book is an important 
and ‘valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of ancient India, and the author deserves our 
thanks for the pains he has taken in its 
production. 


T. B. ALLOHIN 
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BmaAGWANSINGH BURYAVANSHI: The 
Abhiras, thesr history and oulture. (M. S. 
University Archaeology & Ancient 
History ies, No. 6.) xvi, 119 pp., 
2 plates.' Baroda: Faculty of Arta, 
Maharaja Sayajirao University of 
Baroda, 1962. Ra. 10. : 

The author of this interesting monograph 
has collected in the main literary and insorrp- 


“onal evidenco relating to the Áhh!ras. He 


also includes a brief chapter dealing with 
ethnographic information upon the people 
to-day. His conclusions are that the Abhiras 
were originally & pastoral tribal group, 
probebly nomadio, to be found in the Punjab, 
the Indus valley, and the reglon of Maihurs; 
that at about the opening of the Chnstian era 
they migrated and spread southwards and 
eastwards; and that in several places there 
were local Abhtra dynasties until the four- 
teenth century when their power was finally 
crushed. Arguing that the scrape of evidence 
present a picture of & culturally coherent way 
of life and from such things as the almost 
universal traditions of descent from Krsna 
and origins in Mathura, hs also concludes that. 
the whole moyement must have spread from 
some central source. 

The weaknesses in this argument, attractive 
as many of ite parta may be, are at ono 
apparent. First there is wo little information 
upon geographical and ethnic deta in the 
early literature, and particularly upon a group 
who are postulated to have beon non-Aryan 
and were probably without a written literary 
tradition of their own, that the carly histary, 
if it must depend upon such souross, may 
well be totally unreliable. Then there is 
the far more serious doubt raised by the fact 
that quite separate groups, historloally dis- 
tinct, who share a oommon economic bese 
(in this oase pastoraliam) must also sharo many 
besio cultural traits. To this. must be added. 
the fact which is again and again demonstrated, 
by oultaral pics us Mas IOA nTa 
much more rapidly than actual peoples. 
Fmally there is the major objeotion that 
archaeology has now revealed in the Deooan 
the presence of Neolithic pastoral groups who 
also may be inferred to show many traita 
similar to those ascribed to the Abhires. Thus 
if the diffusion of pastoralists which is postu- 
lated took place ıt must have been far earller 
than the dates when the first sources refer to 
the Abhires. In these ciroumstances it may 
either be that the Abhiras were a later wave of 
pastoralists, or—and we prefer thus view—that 
the names Ábhtra, Ahtra, Gvüla, Gop&ls, oto., 
were already by the opening of the Christian 
ere so mingled and oonfused that they no 
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longer carried whatever ethnio significance 
they may onoe have had. 

The book is marred by a number of inao- 
cur&cies In the preparation of the text, and by 
such infelicitios of English as ' Achhatya was 
deity that never l&paeth and Pree of 
waist’ (p. 68). 

Y. B. ALLOHIN 
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8. O. Mrsna and M. L. Ramas (ed.) : 
The E. a history ^ 
Gujarat the snoeption of the 
dynasty of the sultans of Gujarat to the 
conquest of Gujarat by Akbar of Shaikh 
Stkandar ibn Muhammad 'urf Manjhu 
ibn Akbar. (Department of History 

Beries, No.3.) vii, 249, 492, [T] pp. 

Baroda : Maharaja Sayajirao Univer- 

sity of Baroda, Faculty of Arta, 

Department of History, 1961. Ra. 24. 


It is admirable that the Untverzity of 
Baroda is continuing the tradition of publishing 
historical texta in Persian which was estab- 
lished under the Geekwad in tho ' Gackwad’s 
Oriental Series’. In sponsoring an edition of 
one of the best-known histories of medieval 
Gujarat under Muslim rule, the University is 
stimulating those regional historical studios 
which regional universities in India have a 
unique opportunity to enoourage. The 
AMir'ai-i-Sikandari was presumably ohosen for 
& new edi&on because it is an important 
general history of the Gujarat sultans'from 
Zafer Khin to Sult&n Muxaffar LIT and because 
the earlier lithographed editions are now very 
rare 


Although manuscripts of the Mir'at-i- 
BSikandari abound in both India and Europe, 
the establishment of a definitive text presents 
many diffloulties, all of whioh the editors here 
cannot be said to have solved 
It is unfortunate that the difficulties of access 
to MBS through geography have prevented 
them from drawing up a genealogical tree, or 
trees, for the extant MSS; in its absence, 
many of the contentions in the editorial intro- 
duction must remain hypothetical. Tho 
editors imply that they accept the view that the 
Mir’ dt has descended in two main recenaions, 
that represented by the Bhirata Itihise 
Saméodhake Mandala, Poons, MS dated 
1028/1614 and the India Office Library MB 
No. 1088 (1056/1647) and which the editors 
regard as earlier, and that represented by the 
Asistio Boalety of Bengal and Salar Jang 
Library, Ha Deccan, MSS dated 
1088/1628 and 1043/1638 respectively, which 
the editors regard as probably a later and 
expended version revised by Shaykh Sikandar 
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himself. Without examination of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale MS (Blochet, 1, 624, not 

022, as introduction, p.1) which Blochet 
gives as dated 1022/1618, the editors need to 
be cautious in their claims for the superior 
antiquity of the Poona MB; moreover, 
examination of quite early MBS in the Indis 
Offo» Library and in the British Museum ` 
which the edrtors did not use, throws doubt on 
the general hypothesis that there are but two 
main versions of the work. I refer to IO 970 
(not 978 as on p. 2 of the introduction) and to 
BM Add.20277. The former, incidentally, 
has & better claim to be the ‘oldest in the 
India Offloe' than IO 1088 which the editors 
have used. 

Thus, IO 970 agrees with the Poona MS in 

the variant readmg found in the 
Haydaribid MS and printed on pp. 853-8 of 
this text and in omitting the story in the 
Asiatic Sonusty of Bengal MS of Behidur 
Shih being served by supernatural beings at 
the instance of a gAcykh. But unlike the 
Poona MS 1+ contains (fol. 4a) the account of 
Firüs häh and his successors (new text 
pp. 12~14) and the episode of the Prinoe of 
Malwa and the Iranian envoys, both found'in 
the ASB MS. 

Then again, BM Add. 26277 agrees wholly 
with none of the texts used in preparing this 
edition, nor indeed, wholly with 10670. Ib 
agrees with the Poona MS in omitüng the 
story printed as a variant reading from the 
Haydaribéd MS on pp. 852-8 and in omitting 
the episode of the Prince of Malwa and the 
Iranian envoys (unlike TO 970) and the story 
of Bah&dur iih being served by supernatural 

However, it does contain (fols. 8b-7a) 
the &ooount of Ffrüx 8hāh and his successors 
found in the ASB MS. ~ 

The editors appear to have been somewhat 
arbitrary in noting variants in the MBS which 
they did use. A oursory examination of 
several pages chosen at random brought forth 
the following, admittedly minor, variants 
which have not been noted. New text, p. 104, 
line 16, IO 1088 (fol. 55b) loaves out korps, 
ghallé qaymat na-ghudd; text p. 111, line 3, 
IO 1088 reads (fol. 60a) bar dmadé4 not bar 
Amad and, text, p. 111, line 4, sa ‘f dor abadant- 


_ ighakhr-i-naw pard&tzim nob sa i dar abadint-i- 


whahr-i-now nami im. The following varant 
in IO 1088 (fol. Ó8b) was noted but given 
wrongly (p.122, n.3) as: bhi bal u ‘agd-i- 
dawlat-i-Ra’o dar dast-i-@ büde as Rio bar 
guai sabab-i-daks baggal-i-magkkür räni pihib-t- 
jamal daght. It should read, ki hal o 'agd-i- 
dawlat-i-R&’o bi-dast-i-d büd as Rao bar gasht 

But, odnfronted with the difficulties of a00ces 
to manuscripts, the editors were presumably 
obliged to base their text on four versions, 
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more or leas arbitrarily chosen, and such 
comments as have been made should not 
detract from their achievement in making & 
printed version of the Mirat eamly available 
to students of the medieval history of Gujarat. 
The very detailed name and place indexes are 
very helpful indeed as is also the lengthy 
introductory account of the sources of the 
Mirat. 
P. HARDY 


HxsBERT Franxa (ed.): Studia Sino- 
Aliatca : Festsohrift für — Erich 
Haenisch zum 80. Geburtstag im Auf- 
trag der Deuischen M schen. 
ei Le vi, 223 pp., front., 9 
plates. jeabaden : us Bteiner 

Verlag GmbH, 1961. DM. 28. 


The tatle of this Festschrift indicates the 
broad flald covered by the many essays oon- 
tributed by former students and admirers of 
Erich Haenisch, who is best known for his 
work on the ‘Secret history’ of the Mongols 
and whose breadth of scholarly interest and 
extensive language knowledge have charac. 
termed him as one of the last representatives 
of the greet ainologioal tradition. 

The variety of fields and interests repre- 
sented in this collection of cesays makes it 
difficult indeed for a reviewer to do justice to 
all the various studies. Only some general 
comments may be permitted on the content 
of the individual essays and the character of 
the work. 

The volume begins with an evaluation of 
Professor Haenisch's work, by Herbert Franke, 
followed by a list of his publications (134 items), 
demonstrating the great variety of his interests 
as well as his special concern with Mongol 
history. The individual contributions are 
arranged alphabetioally. They begin with a 
study by the famous Finnish scholar, Pentti 
Aalto, on ‘Qas buu tamaya und ckuan-kuo 
Asi’. Professor Aalto tells the history of 
different seals of the Mongols, and destroys 
the myth that the legitimacy of tho Ching 
dynasty and, before it, the Ming dynasty, were 
based. on the transmission of the Mongol Seal. 

Wolfgang Bauer has contributed the trans- 
Istions of two multilingual inscriptions by the 
Emperor Ch'en-lung (1764-80) that have 
appeared in the collection edited by Franke 
and Laufer. These poems were obviously 
first composed in Chinese, and 1t us of literary 
interest to see how the Chinese verse structure 
is reflected aleo in the Manchu and Mongol 
versions, The second poem, composed for the 
oooamon of the visit of the Teshi-lams to 
Peking, indicates the effort made by the Chinese 
emperor to increase the prostige of the Tibetan 
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lamaist leader, by honouring him and his 
Buddhist faith. 

Siegfried Behrsing, in East Berlin, has taken 
up in his eesay the visit of the Chinese oom- 
mission to Germany in 1906 in connexion with 
the Boxer Rebellion. The author has provided 
a list of the Chinese visitors, which is meant 
to correct some previous errors, but provides 
little information on the persons concerned. 
A detailed itinerary of the mission gives some 
general ideas on the purpose of the visit. 

Gunther Debon, in Cologne, has translated. 
and commented on & poem by Li Ho (1701-- 
1817). This poem is taken from one of the two 
new editions af Li Ho's work published by the 
Communist Chinese in 1959. Why at a time 
when book production deolmed in Peking this 
post was chosen by the Chinese Communist 
régime for publication is an interesting question 
but one not treated by tho author. If, as 
Gunther Debon says, Li Ho's greatness is 
based on his new understanding of the baroque 
in poetry as in musio, his manterismus, and 
his inclination to a pwyohologloally creative 
artist’s personality, it would be all the more 
pusximg and interesting to know the meaning 
of this publiostion in the Communist China of 
to-day. The translation itself, although some- 
what affected 1n style, is well suited to indicate 
to the reader some of the beauty of the 
original. 

Werner Eichhorn, in Tubingen, has oantri- 
buted æ translation of the ShA-chi which 
deals with the history of some ‘ people’s 
heroes ' ( FolksAalden) in Han times. The term 
is the &uthor's translation of the Chinese yw- 
haich, the peripatetic heroes who were really 
'desperadoes' and leaders of bands that 
emerged in times of trouble. They were the 
reverse of what in the popular stories were 
cruel or tyrannio officiala. 

Herbert Franke has contributed a study on 
Heinrich Kurs (1805-738), who was the first to 
hold—af only for a short time—the chair of 
sinology at Munich in 1831, and therefore was 
in & way the predeooasor of Haenisoh and of 
Herbert Franke to-day. 

Wolfgang Franke, in Hamburg, has oon- 
tributed a short essay on the view held of 
Matteo Rioci by e Chinese oontemporary, 
Shen Te-fu. The great admiration in whioh 
Bion was held by Shen and others indicates 
something of the openness and intellectual 
curiosity of the leadmg academio ciroles of the 
tamos as well as of the extraordinary personality 
of Riou, whose succes, according to the 
author, was more based on his personality 
than on the doctrine he represented. 

Walter Fuchs, in Cologne, has presented & 
different version of a Chinowe-Korean world 
map of 1402, which is remarkable for its indi- 
cation of a knowledge of the world that far 
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surpassed that presented in the few Western 
mapa of that period. 

Wolf Haenisoh, the son of Erloh Haeniech, 
has oontributed a discussion of one of the 
leading Japanese anstocratic libraries of the 
ninth century, the Kobaiden of Sugawara 
Mishixane.  Aooording to the author, such 
libraries of the nobility, more than those of the 
monasteries and the Teno court, were public 
institutions and gare proof of the impartance 
of the aristocracy in that time. The comments 
of the owner of the library, which are trans- 
lated, indioate something of the attitude of a 
librarian who is unhappy about the disregard 
which most of the visitors, who have not the 
right soholarship-or respect, ahow towards his 
valuable collection. 

Horst Hemmitzsch, in Munich, has dis- 
cussed and translated an oway by a Jüpanese 
politician and scholar, Kanda Takahiro—who 
experienced the transition from Tokugawa 
to Meiji. The Japanese political reformer 
favoured transforming Japan from an agri- 
cultural to & merchant nation, since gains 
from agriculture were limited while those from 
trade were unrestricted. The Japanese ought 
to follow the English example and especially 
learn from the British role in India. In oon- 
trast to heavy taxes imposed on Asian peoples 
by their rulers, the British in India benefited 
in the main not from t&xee, but from buying 
the producta of the land and selling them else- 
where. ‘ Even when they let the Indians work 
they gave tham « definite wage, and employed 
nobody without his approval. Not only in the 
case of England but also that of other oountries, 
is the treatment of the low population ex- 
tremely decent.’ This Aman view of the 
bumaneness of the British colonial system may 
be of & cartain, perhaps melancholy, interest to 
us to-day. 

Walther Heimdg, in Bonn, has contributed 
an interesting discussion of one of the jesters 
who played an important role in the Mongol as 
well as in the Tibetan popular literature of the 
nineteenth century. His hero, the ‘ orasy’ 
Bagdar, whose exploits became popular legend, 
is in fact a social oritio who carloatures the life 
of the nobility and of the lamalstio monks. 

Alfred Hoffman, in Berlin, has contributed 
a carefully worked ont translation, with 
detailed commentary of poems by the famous 
poet and painter, Wang Wel. 

The late Ferdinand Leming, in what must 
have been one of his last studies, has described 
the ritual of feeding the preta, the hunger 
ghosts, as shown in an album he brought beck 
from his journey into North China with Sven 
Hedin. Leming, who was always especially 
interested in matters of ritual, gives in this 
short essay a well-phrased definitdon of liturgy, 
which is to him & work of art created by mythos 
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Aschwin Lippe, in New York, has 
the 


study which we hope will soon became avail- 
able in ita entirety. 

Professor Menges, in New York, has, under 
the title ‘ Problematica etymologioe ', under-- 
taken & study of the Jurchen, Manchu, Orxon- 
Turkish, and proto-Bulgarian versions of the 
word bejle which indioates the connexion 
between versions of this title in the different 


Mongol document that contained the announoe- 
ment to the Mongol Banners of the death of the 
Emperor Te-tsung and the Empress Dowager. 
This document which is one of the very few 
administrative statements in Mongol available, 
is interesting no’ only for its content but also 
for the information it contains on the organisa- 
tion of & Mongol Banner at that time. Its 
language, socording to Father. Mostaert, 
differs noticeably from the classical Mongol 
M as well as from that of popular 
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collection of eleven poems by Ou-yang Hxiu, 
translated by him. 

Nicholas Poppe, in Beettle, has given in 
Mongol and in translation a number of verses 
dealmg with Mongol marriage customs, which 
indicate the symbolic role of the camel and 
the oamel-drawn carriage in Mongol literature 
even in late tumes. 

Martin Ramming, in Berlin, has discussed 
the Japanese reaction to the character aimplifl- 
cations that have been carried through under 
the Chinese Communist régime. This Chinese 
polioy is of all the greater interest to Japan 
since the Chinese abbreviations differ in usage . 
and meaning from those introduced by the 
Japanese. Aoocording to the suthor, the 
Japanese are unhappy that in their aimplif- 
cations of writing, the two traditions have 
moved further apart, 

Paul Ratohnevaky, in Berlin, has discussed 
the Mongol oode and dealt with the much- 


debated question of whether this code was 


meant for the Mongols only or whether it 
represented Chinese rather than Mongol law. 
In a very interesting discussion, the suthor 
pointe out that this so-called Mongol code, the 
Yuan iie» chang, is not a law oode, but a 
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compendium of decresa, regulations, lews, 
statutes, and cess decisions that originated at 
different times and from different sources. 
Part of this collection is written in Chinese 
classical language, but other parts represent 
Mongol sentence structure. While the Chinese 
. section has been worked out by Chinese officials 
and represents Chinsée law, the other part 
consists of translations of Mongol decisions 
given by the Khan orally and of other Mongol 
material, and includes legislation about the 
theft of animals which is meaningful only for 


olusive proof of Marcal Granet’s theory that 
the festivities of the winter harvest thanks- 
giving ceremony were actually a dramatic 
performance. In analysing the Fu-tien, ho 
finds that this dramatio performance becomes 
clearer where the ode is, as it ought to be, 
divided into two parta in which the main 
actor, the ‘official’, speaks of himself and is 


year. 
` Professor Walter Simon, in London, has 

written a short commentary on and gives the 
first four pages of e transcription of a Manchu- 


Hans O. H. Stange, in Gottingen, has ans- 
lysed a chapter of Maroo Polo's work, and 
concludes that the place described in this 
chapter is the city of Kuel-lin-fu. The author 
believes that Marco Polo's factual descriptions 
of cities and subjects such as animal life are to 
be taken more seriously than his descrmptions 
of distances and his sense of direction, He 
thereby indicates that Marco Polo did actually 
get to China. 


Ulrich Unger examines the grammatloal. 


fonction of the interrogative pronoun ho with 
examples taken from classical texta-of the 
pre-Christian era. 
' Friedrich Weller, formerly ab Leipaig, has 
contributed another philological study on the 
funotion of the particle ja ix classical Mongolian. 
If it is difüoult to put the many pisces 
together in a mosaic, this is after all the 
problem of the field of Asian studies itself, 
which has excelled m brilliant detailed studies 
- but is still in quest of the analytdoal frame- 
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work in which these studies will gain their full 
signifloance. 


FRAME MICHAML 


Erv Baxray: Körösi Osoma Sándor. 
267 pp. Budapest: Gondolat, 1962. 
Forinta 26. 


A great number of books and essays have 
been written in Hungarian on the life and 
work of Korósi Caoma Sándor (Alexander 
Csoma de Korós, as he is better known to the 
English reader). Neverthelees, Dr. Beki«y's 
biography is the fullest so far published. Dr. 
Baktay has devoted & considerable pert of his 
life to the reconstruction of Caoma's actavity in 
the East. In the 'twenties he visited most of 
the places where Caoms had lived and worked. 
Personal experience familarised him with the 
viclesitudes with which Osoma was confronted 
during his stay in Tibet, and this helped him 
towards a better understanding of Oworna's 
character. Out of his observations and the 
soanty data of the earher biographies he pro- 
duced a credible aooount of Caoma (Hdrom- 
exékiól a Himdlajdig, Budapest, 1942). The 
book under review is an enlarged and revised 
edition of this work. 

The factual information regarding Csoma's 
life is meagre. A part of even this little was 
suppressed by the first important biographer, 
Theodore Duka (Life ond works of Alexander 
Osma ds Kérés, London, Trubner, 1888). 
For Duks, being of Hungarian origin, regarded. 
it as reprehensible to publish abroad the mis- 
conduct of certain colonial offldala of his 
adopted country toward Caoma. On the other 
hand, the series of articles written by Gir 
William Hunter, which exposed the true 
nature of the relations between Coma and 
the British offimals in India, have sunk into 
oblivion [W. W. Hunter, ‘ A-mlgrim scholar’, 
Pioneer Maŭ (Allahabad), 1885]. Dr. Baktay 
has reconsidered both sources afd, by com- 
paring these contradictory views with the 
original Csoma Papers and analysing the 
contemporary political conditions of both 
India and Tibet, has arrived ab new and 
justifiable conclusions, Furthermore, ho has 
eitampted to bridge the gaps in Csoma's life 


by hypotheses built carefully from the avail. ' 


&ble evidenoe. 

The achievement of Csoma, es the pioneer of 
Tibetan studios, is recognized by scholars both. 
in and outaide Hungary. Dr. Baktay's book 
makes no attempt to orlticize Caoma's soademio 
output, but he seeks rather those hidden human 
motives which compelled a Transylvanian to 
undertake an adventurous journey to Tibet in 
order to prove the correctness of & theory. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 


[ 
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when Csoma was & student, the awakening 
Hungarian national oconsmoumess brought 
into the foreground the problematic origin of 
the nation. According to a then fashionable 
theory, the Hungarians had oome from Central 
Asis, a ee ibis 


that he should go to 
Central Asia, where he might find languages 
related to Hungarian, thus collecting evidence 
for the theory. After returning to Transyl- 
vani& he made ons to travel to 
Central Agia via Russia, but crcumstances 
compelled him to choose the longer route via 
the Balkans and Ama Minor. He had neither 
moral nor financial support on his solitary 
journey. Had it not been for the British 
Mission in Tehran, where he arrived on foot 
after extreme physioal effort, Csoma would 
certainly have perished. Dr. Baktay dosoribes 
in detail his oeaseloms struggles, and how he 
carried out the task of compiling è grammar 
and a dictionary of the Tibetan language, oom- 
conditions in which it was scarcsly posible 
for a European to survive. However, Caoma's 
strenuous efforta were crowned with succom. 
The Amatio Society of Bengal acknowledged 
the services he had rendered to scholarship. 
Though Caoma was already 58, he resumed his 
broken journey to Central Agia, on which he 
met with sudden death before ever reeching 
the region. Needless to say, the theory that 
Csoma wanted to prove has long been forgotten, 
but the by-product of his will-power is of 
lasting value. W. W. Hunter summed up his 
life-work very falicttously: ‘It is Cmoma's 
glory, that starting from one set of old errors, 
he arrived at quite a different set of new truths ; 
that in pursuing a dream he accomplished a 
reality ' 


Though Dr. Baktay presenta his material in 
a scholarly way, it does not make his account 
leas enjoyable as an arresting travel book of 
the North-West Frontier in the ‘twenties of 
the last century. His style is lucid, and his 
material is well by notes and illus- 
trations; nevertheless a comprehensive bibHo- 
graphy would not have been unweloome. 


LÓRÁNT OXIGÁNY 


Evaèxns FurygnL: Po CÀü-A as a censor: 
his memorials presenied to Emperor 
Heien-tsung during the years 808-810. 
244 pp. s-Gravenhage: Mouton & 
Co., 1961. Guilders 64. 


Po Cbu-l's oareer 1s already well-known to 
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Western readers thanks to the splendid bio- 
graphy published some twolve years ago by 
Arthur Waley. But the latter was primarily 
concerned with Po Cht-i himself, and with his 
life as a poet, and tended to play down his by 
no means insignifloant career in public service. 

Fr. Heife] has now presented us with an 
extremely detailed account of one episode in 
his official career, when as aAA-i dy 1E from 
806 to 810 he was one of the tight group of 
intimate oounsellors who gave tho Emperor 
advice in policy, and had the right to criticize 
his decisions before the edicts embodying them 
were promulgated. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that Fr. Feifel has 
introduced ocansiderable confusion into his 
acoount of the functions of T'ang court offices 
by translating sA-6 as ‘ oensor ', a term whioh 
is normally reserved for the quite separate 
office, the yw-abikt'ai S] Hi dE which was 
responsible for the correct functioning of the 
bureaucracy, To add to the confusion, Fr. 
Feifel uses  'oensorate' to oover both 
institutions, 

"The period 808-10 was one of orucial import- 

anoe in Tang history. At the beginning of his 
reign, the new emperor Hmen-teung succeeded 
in & revival of the imperial power, which, 
during the preceding half century had been 
seriously and undermined. He had 
to deal with three principal tasks: to subdue 
the mutinous provinces, whose autonomous 
power had rapidly grown during the long 
reign of Te-taung (770—805) ; to face the oon- 
sequenoes of & long-standing economic crims 
brought about by extreme deflation of the 
currency; and to deal with the rise of the 
eunuchs who had begun to hold the. highest 
military commands and had in consequenoe 
beoome extremely influential. 
; For this short and vital period, Po Ohu-i's ^ 
works are perhaps the most important single 
source, and we are therefore much indebted to 
Fr. Ferfel for his exact and meticulous trans- 
lations of 20 key memorials written by Po 
Chu-i in his capacity as shth-1. 

The documenta themselves are preceded by : 
& long introduction of 180 pp., which outhnes 
the problema with whioh the memorials deal, 


- setting each in its historical context. Most of 


these introductory passages are in themselves 
helpful, but all but the spemaliet T'ang his- 
torian will oocaslonally find themselves bogged 
down in & mass of detail. 

Moreover, it is surprising that Fr. Feifel, 
living as he does in Japan, should have paid 
almost no attention to the great volume of 
work written upon this period by Jepenese 
scholars In such & well-worked field it is 
hardly permismble to begin every study ab 
smitio without reference to current work. This 
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has laid the author open to some errors of 


interpretation. 
On financial matters the euthor relies almost 


entirely upon Balázs's carly articles of 1950. 


Since then ab least 200 articles in this field 
have been published in Ohinese, Japanese, and 
English. The author might ab least have 
referred to Chd Ch'ing-yftien B PF iW, 
T'amg-iai teai-okeng shih Mf C Bb ge HS 
which has been available since 1048 and givea 
the standard and best documented general 
&ooount of the subject. T'he-uthor's discussion 
of fiscal problems (pp. 07 1f) contains some 
errors. It is quite wrong to say that under the 
liang-shui fa system there was only a land-tax 
payable in oeah (p. 67). There was in fact both 
a household levy and a land levy, the former 
assessed (not however necessarily paid) in cash, 


tax’, should be cA'iag-miao c ien, not cÁ'sag- 
mico shui; and it was not levied only m 
extraordmary aroumstances (p. 68) The 
author has here misread the passego of Hein 
T'ang-shu 51 which he quotes. 

Similarly, on the subject of provincial sep- 
aratiam, the reader might have been referred to 
the work of Hino Keimburs E] EF BW — BB, 
in particular to his Shina chisi no gwmbatew 
x 35 vp it DO MW MA (Tokyo, 1048), 
whioh, although slightly dated, ia far leas so 
than the eighteenth- and nineteenth-oentury 
Chineee historians quoted by the author, and 
gives the only avaliable coherent and readable 
general account of the question. This helps to 
fit the rebellions of the various governors, their 
attempts to gain high court posta, oto., into 
clear historical perspective. 

In one respect, however, Fr. Feifel's intro- 
duction makes a very important new point. 
This is the olose relationship between the 
events and policies of these crucial years, and 
the formation of the violently partien struo- 
tare of court politdos which political 
life in the ninth century. By Po Cht-i's time 
the provincia] governors were already forming 
alliances with court factions, and the eunuchs 
with their stranglehold on military power were 
already beginning themselves to play an open 
hand. The eunuohs not only controlled the 
Emperor's crack troops, the Shen-ts'é armies, 
but they also had established their own per- 
sonal secretariat to the Emperor, the shw-mi- 
yuan FEL 4b BE, as the channel through which 
the emperor transmitted decisions to the State 
Secretariat (Chung-shu sheng vi: FiF 4). 
` AJI these polisies were in fact devices by 
which Hzien-tsung established his personal 
authority, and he himself was strong and ruth- 
leas enough to control the institations he had 
setup. But after his death, under a succession 
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of weak and ineffectual successors, the eunuchs 
whom he had used to extend his imperial 
personal power became themselves, thanks to 
the authority which he had vested in them, 
virtual masters of the central government, 
while the civil administration lost more and 
more of their influence and functions. 

Fr. Feifel gives us a richly detailed and well- 
documented picture of these vital years: one 
hopes that soon the ninth centary will reosive 
the olose attention it deserves, for it was a 
crucial turning point in many fields. 

Tt is a pity that such an important work 
should be so expensive and yet so ill-produced. 
There is no index, a vital necessity in a book 
so crammed with personalities and detail. And 
why is it necessary for printers in these days 
to use Chinese type of different sizes and even 
different type-face in composing smgle Chinese 
names (e.g. pp. 158, 141, 191) ? 

D. O TWITOHNTT 


C. Jons Stanuuy : Late Ch‘tng finance : 
Hw Kwang-yung as am innovator. 
(Chinese nomio and Political 
Studies. 8 Series.) v, 117 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Hast Asian 
search nter, Harvard University, 
1961. (Distributed by Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Preas. 20s.) 


Dr. Stanley’s monograph, one of a series of 
Harvard eoonomio and political studies of 
modem Obma is, like rts the 
result of an interdisciplinary approach to the 
history of modern China, The author combines 
an understanding of economic processes with 
a knowledge of Chinese language and history 
and has given us & very competent work of 
descriptive economic history in spite of that 
fundamental obstacle to all research into the 
eoonomio aspect of China's past, laok of primary 
data or of historical records froni which a 
satisfactory ploture of past econamic conditions 
could be derived. In his words, he has attemp- 
ted ‘to reconstruct & phase in the eoonomio 
history of the late Ch'ing through & prominent 
merchant banker who had also a semi-offictal 
status’, a reconstruction based mainly upon 
memorias and letters of Tso Txung-t'ang, for 
whom Hu Kuang-yung acted as banker and 
purchasing agent in the eightesn-seventios and 
eighties, and upon foreign trade reports of the 
period. There are no paper traces of Hu’s 
enterprise, such as acoounts or private letters, 
beoause the papers of & merchant, however 
successful, would not have been preserved 
except by fortuitous accident. This has been 
the usual case in the commercial and industrial 
West; in China there have been no exceptions. 
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The writing of economic history on the basis Tho lattor. part of the study is devoted to 
of ementially politicoel documents imposes Ohina’s early foreign loans and to oontem- 
severe limitations; the quantitative aspect, wo porary official Chinese reactions to such borrow- 
essential in answering questions posed by an ing. Here the author clarifies negotiations and 
economist, remains unknown or dangerously tearma which had been omitted or obsonred in 
uncertain. Dr. Stanley therefore concentrates earlier stadies. Twenty-five loans are divided 
upon the theme of developments in Ching into three series, the first (1861-6) made on 
publie finance, an ares in which Hu’s career, looal initiative mainly in the south-west coastal 
as reflected in Two's papers, provides some provinces, the second, with whioh Hu was oon- 
historical inalght. oémed, the north-west campaign loans (1807— 

Ho rapidly traces the development of impor- 82), and the third (1888-08) which arose out 
tant Ch'ng commercial enterprise from the of the war with Er&noe. Though the amounts 
salt merchants, some af whom became Hong were relatively small, these loans indicate that 
merchants, through the official Canton System, Chinese merchants and bankers would either 
ita breakdown, and the emergence during and not lend to their own government or had asked 
after the Taiping rebellion of a new commercial prices in excess of those asked by foreign mer- 
mode, tending away from non-productive chants. Further, cach serios marks the pro- 
monopolistic trade towards individual entre-‘ gressive deoxy of government financial mechan- 
preneurship and productive industrial enter- isms when faced with the costs of suppressing 
prise. Itis clear, however, that Hu himselfdoes the Taiping, Nien, and Moslem rebellions 
not typify this tendency, and that he wasreluo- and finally withthe French War. It is also 
tant to try his hand in the exposed ares of clear that the interest of Chinese officials in 
industrial investment. The author sees him loans depended entirely upon the state of 
not as a classic entrepreneur but as a key figure military security at any given time and that, 
in the change after 1800 from central govern- in spite of the sanguine hopes of some foreign 
ment budgeting to the more flexible budgeting lenders, they did not signal the conversion of 
based upon provincial autonomy. officials to indusirial enterprise as such. 

This key position dertved from Tso Teung- Each part of this short study is of value yet, 
t‘ang’s need for Hu’s special abilities, a relation- perhaps because of the nature of the sources, 
ship which illustrates officialreliance upon non- the whole is tantalixingly episodio. We know 
bureaucratic experts as government became all that probably will be known about Hu 
more complex and a scholar-official’s traning Kuang-yung’s carcer but thé larger questions 
lees adequate to these new demands. (Dr. raised are nob answered in sufficient detail. 
Stanley places the beginning of this phase in One wonders to whet extent the period of 
the late Ming when commutation of the land rebellions represented a watershed in the 
tax and labour service by a cash payment first economio history of China. Hnu’s career con- 
involved government officials in difficult fiscal firma that the merchant, however snoceesful, 
problema.) Hu could be relied upon to arrange could not organise large operations without 
loans, to order and deliver supplies, to transfer some form of official support. Yot was his 
funda, and to select new Western arms; he ‘failure to invest in productive enterprise a 
also acted as financial adviser and purchasing matter'of not risking his reputation outalde 
agent for Tso’s Foochow shipyard and for the bis proven competence and was it typical of 
Lanchow woollen mill, all services beyond the is clam or was he simply astute enough to 
x Toom co of a scholar-official. avoid overcommuitting his resources in an 


investment area of limited promise and t 
The development of Chinese banking is des- riak ? Trot wordi wii tha Chinos (ascetic 


oribed in terms of the evolution of Bung our- moved by mgtives not specifically ‘Chinese’ ? 
renoy conversion shope (ch*ies-p'w $È 44) into — Finally, we must have a wide range of ovidenco 
the money shopa (ch‘isn-chuang $i YE) ofthe for the existence of large amounts of capital 
Ch'ing, out of which emerged the famed Shansi soaking investment in nineteenth-century China 
banks. The latter quickly added depoatt-loan «s this hypothesis is besio to our understanding 
business to their remittance services and ee ee De Baier 
became, by 1860, ‘ firmly entrenched in š y rais thee questions and suggests 
ee n banking development  SoFwere, which in in iteelf an accomplishment 
reflected a continued. in this new and field of research. 
expansion of the economy, The bibli includes Chi Í 
an expansion probably related to population phyin Chinos, Japanoso, 
and Western primary and secondary sources, 
growth and, as Dr. Stanley points out, the One error of fact: Jardine Math son and Co. 
increasingly diversified functions of Chinese partners were not among the founders of the 


banks allows us to infer that idle capital sought Hongkong and Shanghai Bank. - 
new channels of investment in ninsteenth- 
century Chins. g B. T. LE FRVOUR 
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SYBILLE van pan BrRENKEL: Legal 
t institutions in Manchu China: a 


sootologioal analysis. (London School 
ja Economics. Mm pe t ee 


ra Te on: redde efle 
The Athlone Preas, 1962. 30s. 


This book is & well-written survey of Ch‘ing 
legal institutions from & sociological point of 
view. Although translations of several inter- 
esting texta are tnoluded in the appendixes t$ is 
neither a specialized monograph nor a oompre- 
hensive general study of law in the Ch‘ing 
period. Rather, as the chapter headings will 
indicate, Mrs. van der Sprenkel has read 
widely in the literature on Chinese insti- 
tational history and has attempted to sum- 
mariss this as it seems to bear on Ohinese lew 
and society. She states in the introduction : 


* One of the aims of this book was to find 
out what has to be studied on the Chinese 
side before valid comparisons oan be made 
between the Chinese and other systems of 
law, so thas China's place oan be assessed in 
a typology of legal systems. Professor 
Gluckman has drawn attention to similari- 
ties between adat law in Indonesia and 
African customary law, and I think that 
those who are famillar with the material on 
these two areas(and, I hope, others) will be 
struck a+ some points by parallels in Chins. 
The differences may be as instructive as the 
similaritaca,’ 


- No typology is attempted in this book, how- 
over, and specific comparisons are only rarely 
made, as for example in the discussion of rales 
of evidence, where the author suggests that 
although English rules of evidence are tied to 
the jury system, Chinese rules of evidence may 
be weaker than those of the urban native 


dependent on the oapaci- 
ties of the particular magistrate. In general, 
however, Mra. van der Sprenkel leaves it to 
her readers to discern the potentialities of 
comparison. 
Ch. i, ‘Some relevant aspects of Chinese 
social structure’, is & useful introduction to 
the subject, with references to the major 
studies except for Hsiao Kung-ch‘uan’s monu- 
mental Rwral Chéna (1000), which presumably 
reached the author too late for inclusion. 
Ch. Hi, an eight-page summary of ' The theory 
and functions of government in China’, is 
loms satadfactory; it is a once-over-lightly dis- 
cussion and therefore cannot got at the major 
interpretive questions involved. Oh. ii: and iv, 
on the structure and personnel of adminis- 
tration, are brief summaries. Social scientists 
who may wish to pursue these subjects should 
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consult Ch‘t T'ung-tsu, Local government in 
China under the OK ing, Cambridge, Mass., 1962, 
and Robert Marsh, The Mandarins : ths oirow- 
lation of elites in China, 1600-1900, Glenooe, 
IL, 1961. . 

Oh. v, ‘ Codified law ’, and Ch. vi on ‘ Judicial 
procedure ' introduce the reader to the earlier 
translations and commentaries of Staunton, 
Alabaster, Giles, Esoarra, and Boulas and to 
several recent monographs as wall. Ch. vi, on 
* The jurisdictional of the t«v and the 
guild’, and oh. viii, ‘On local and customary 
jurisdiction ’, treat the informal, sub-official, 
overlapping, but highly effective institutions 
of sodal control, and are among the most 
interesting in the book. In ch. ix, ‘ The complex 
of legal institutions as a whole’, Mrz. van der 
Bprenkel points out that the tew, the guild, and 
the village together offered a substantial and 
officially approved extension of the official 
system. Major control over individuals resta 
with the groups thet know them best. The 
osntral value is harmony.  Righteousnems is 
important in so far as It is conducive to 
harmony. The obligation of peace was thus 
institutionalixed in China through forms of 
settlement which Mrs. van der Sprenke! thinks 
may be fruitfully compared with the four 
forms of settlement noted by Kahn-Freund, 
and which represent an ascending scale af 
(1) negotdation— 
between the parties concerned only ; (2) medis- 
tion—4 third party assista, but lacks authority ; 
(3) arbitrations third party hears the two 
sides and makes the particular decision; 
(4) inquiry—the state or its agent investigates 
and not only decides the particular question 
but also pronounces on all the general issues 
involved. 

In oh. x, ‘ Law and the social order ', Mrs. van 
der Sprenkel concludes that the legal system 
cannot account for the cohesion of Chinese 
mety; that its share in supporting the 
social order was smaller than that of other 
institutional complexes such as morality, 
custom, oonvention, and education; and that 
law played a lessor role in Chinese than in other 


- societies. It us to be hoped that readers of this 


book, especially students, will be stimulated to 
investigate these and other questions in the 
neglected fleld of Chinese legal history. 


^ MARY O. WRIGHT 


Kwient  BroognsTAYP: The sarkest 
modern government schools in China. 
xi, 276 pp. Ithaca, N. Y.: Oornell 
University Press, 1961. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Preas. 
40s.) 

Professor Biggerstaff's study, the result of 
long and careful research in both the Chinese 
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and Western sources, is & definitive account 
of an important aspect of China's modernixa- 
tion. In a field whare some of even the best 
work is non-cumulative in character, scholars 
will be specially grateful for a solid monograph 
whos results are presented in such a way that 
they oan be used and built upon with oonfl. 
dence by others with related interests. , For its 
own subject, this book is not Ifkely to be 


Western interest 1n China in the nineteenth 
century was first concentrated on her foreign 
relations, but within a few decades Westerners 
with any substantial experience in the country 
came to be fascinated by ita olvilization. The 
introduction of Western subjects into the 
Chinese educational system commended itwelf 
on both counts: if Chinese officials understood 
Weatern languages and ways of thinking, both 
the major and minor irritations of Bino- 
Western contact would disappear; and if they 
understood the principles of Western political 
economy and solence, a great civilization would 
flower agam and contribute to the progress of 
all mankind. Professor Biggrrstaif haa recap- 
tured the atmosphere of high hope that pre- 
vailed among the Western officials and 
educators who contributed to these modern 
government schools. 

The Chinese who were active in the founding 
and support of the new schools saw the matter 
quite differently, as this study admirably 
demonstrates. Their interest was limited to 
the potential contribution of the schools to the 
national defence, whether in the training of 
interpreters, engineers, or army doctors. 
Even advocates of the schools considered them 
outalde the proper olassioel] system of edu- 
cation, and of course the majority of ed 
and literati opposed them on all grounds, In 
consequence, & social stigma was attached to 
studying these new subjecta, especially in 


Peking but also in the Shanghai and Canton . 
schools. 


The government, convinced after the Allied 
oocupation of 1860 that something had to be 
done, resorted to the offer of large stapends, but 
these often attracted middle-aged or elderly 
and incompetent students. Thero was also 
great difficulty in maintaining the quality of 
instruction. The low value that society placed. 
on these studies resulted in low morale, and 
morale was further 1 when eyen oom- 
petent graduates failed to find jobs. More in- 

and were trained than 
oould be used, and tho resistance to appointing 
graduates of tho new schools to responsible jobs 
was greatest precisaly where the need was 
greatest: the officer corps of the army, where 
veaied interests were threatened. 

It is important to note the recurrence of 
problems of this type in the effort of the 
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developing nations to-day to adjust their 
schools to new needs. It is amusing to reflect 
that some of theee difficulties characterize the 
current efforts of the ‘ overdeveloped ' nations 
to give more attention to Asia Afrioa, and 
Latin Amarios in the school curricula, for 
example, some of the centres founded under the 
National Defense Education Act in the United 


States and possibly some of those projected by 


the Hayter report in Great Britain. 


After discussing the limitations of the new 
schools in ch. i, ‘Background and history’, 
Professor Biggersteff turns to their accom- 
plishments and concludes : 


‘It is my own opinion that if ono takes into 
acoount the magnitude of the obstacles oon- 
fronting tham, the modern schools opened by 
the Ohmese government between 1801 and 
1894 carried out with surprising success the 
functions for which they were created and 
made a substantial contribution to the 
modernixation of China. In spite of the 
numerous difüculties with which they had 
to contend, the schools persisted, and they 
turned out graduates most of whom proved 
capable of performing the tasks for which 
they had been trained.... Although not the 
principal cause, the modern sohools that 
have been described at least helped to prepare 
the way for the revolutionary changes of the 
twentleth-centary.’ 
Subsequent chapters treat the history of specific 
schools, ch. ii, the T'ung-wen Kuan in Peking, 
oh. hi, the Kiangnan Arsenal in Shanghai, and 
ch. iv, the Foochow Navy Yard School. 

Binoe no respectable Chinese family would 
in the 1860's allow a son to study a Western 
language, the Tsungli-yamen drafted from the 
Hight Banners young Manchus who lacked 
special ability or family oonnexions, to be 
trained at tho T'ung-wen Kuan as interpreters. 
Most of the reports refer to high stipends and 
laxiness. Nonetheless, the subsequent o&reers 
of its leading graduates—inoluding a number of 
Chinese beginning in the 1880’s—indioate that 
the school was certainly not a total failure. 
After óarefully tracing the careers of it» gradu- 
ates, Professor Biggerstaff concludes : 

‘ The T'ung-wen Kuannever succeeded in 
achieving the of influence in Chinese 
life hoped for it by a few foreigners such as 
Martin and Hart and by its Chinese (actually 
Manchu) founders, Prince Kung and Wen- 
hsiang. A major educational role for such an 
unorthodox institution was impoesible during 
the nineteenth-oentury because of the un- 
favorable intellectual atmosphere in which 

- it was compelled to operate. . 
When both its strengths and weaknesses 
are considered, it seems to me that the T'ung- 
wen Kuan was anything but a failure.’ 
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The history of education at the Kiangnan 
Arsenal follows the same general pattern, but 
with important variations, Professor Bigger- 
staff concludes that in spite of all obstacles, 
students of greater ability must have been 
attracted to the Shanghai school because their 


subsequent carcers showed higher achievement. , 


The whole conception of the school, whose 
establishment was originally proposed by 
Feng Kuei-fen, seems to have been broader, and. 
the revised curriculum of 1870 aimed at more 
thorough study of both Chinese and Western 
subjeota. However, there is no evidence that 
this was actually put into effect, and the baslo 
problem remained : once a student got onto the 
ladder of the Chinese civil service examinations, 
he neglected his Western studies, and those 
who did go on to become proficient in English, 
for example, discovered that the provinoial 
poeta in arees of foreign contact for which they 
had been trained were not open to them. 

The Foochow Navy Yard School, after a 
first burst of accomplishment, met with a 
comparable fate. When the French engi 
and master workmen withdrew in 1874, as thetr 
contracts had stipulated, production declined. 
There wore & few outstanding graduates, 
notably the great tranalator Yen Fu, but the 
Battle of the Yalu in 1894 demonstrated the 

ineffectiveness of the training. 

This brief review cannot hope to do justice to 
& book notable for its carefully documented 
account of one facet of China's struggle for 
modernization. Any student of nineteenth. 
century history will find much that is inter- 
esting and instructive: an &ooount that is 
solidly based, rich in detail, and extremely well 
written. 

MARY C. WRIGHT 


Mu Fu-suexG: The wilting of the 
Hundred Flowers: free thought in 
China today. xii, 324 pp., [on 
endpapers] London, eto.: "Hane. 
mann, 1962. 425. 

Mu Fu-sheng is the peeudonym of a Chinese 
academic who returned to China in 1057 after 
living in Britain and the U.B.A. for twelve 
years, to leave again after a year thoro; his 
book explains why. He hopes it will be of use 
to fellow expatriate Chinese intellectuals, to 
those ignorant of the ‘true conditions in 
China’, and to the Chinese Communist 
leadership. It will be notioed that ainclogists 
come nowhere in the list, unless it be in the 
second group. The book in fact aims to attract 
several types of reader, and rather creeks at 
ita hinges in doing so. 

Tho first third of The wilteng of the Hundred 
Flowers fills in the ‘ historiosl ' and ‘ cultural’ 
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und, and is the only part of the book 
which admits of oriticiam on factual grounds, 
though to pay too muah attention to it would 
distort the bias of the work, which is fairly 
represented in the sub-title. Suffioe it to say 
that the author does not attempt to follow 
the conventions of meticulous scholarship: he 
does not give his sources for a good number of 
the statistics he gives, though he clearly has 
no oleon in datb E tection since he 
allows one to provide soriptural authority 
for his assertion that the Christian God is 
jealous (p.106); he is also occasionally in 
error, as with his reference to ‘nearly four 
hundred years of missionary activity ' (p. 109). 
But he writes freshly and deals with some 
topios very judiciously; in particular, the 
Communist assumption of power seems to ms 
to be put in just the right perspective. One 
wonders though whether this background 
material could not have been better integrated 
with the principal matter of the book. The 
author does make spasmodic efforts to paint 
the oonnaxion, but much of the historical 
detail given is strictly irrelevant, while such 


culture] traits as the ‘habitual individualism 


in the Chinese ' (p. 147) which oould have done 
with some elucidation are left unaocoounted for. 

Mu's discussion of the predicament of the 
free-thinking intellectual living under Com- 
mruniam forms the body of this work. He deals 
with the motives, attitudes, and methods 
of the Communiste and the freedom of 
manoeuvre, or lack of rt, of the non-Oommunist 
intellectual in the face of Party demands, 
writing from personal knowledge and ex- 
perience. His interpretations will naturelly be 
open to dispute, but one cannot question his 
honesty and his efforts to present esoh problem 
fairly. There is already a small body of litera- 
ture in English dealing with the question of 
free expression and thought reform in Chine 
to-day, ranging in approach from the payoho- 
analysis of B. J. Lifton to the straight doou- 
mentation of MacFarquhar's book. Mu Fu- 
aheng's special contribution is to oonvey & 
fuller impression of the weight of routine 
social pressures to conform, and the real 
(though not always professed) restrictions on 
amociation, expresion, employment, and so 
on, that operate now. 

Whatever one's views on the Chinese 
Communist régime are, that it is totalrterlan 
is not in question; one would therefore be 
willing to &ooept the statement on p. 186, for 
which the greater part of this book provides 
elaboration: ‘The attitude of the Ohinese 
intellectuals towards the Ohinese Communists 
is roughly speaking, & mixture of active 
support and muffled disagreement: support 
beoeuse the Communists have scoomplished 
most of what the reformers and revolutionaries 
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wanted but failed to do, and disagreement 
because ‘the Communist method violates 
liberal acid humanitarian ideals’. The trouble 
is that one is never quite sure who the ‘ Chinese 
intellectuals’ are. The nearest we get to a 
definition is those who studied abroad or 
were taught by those who had; most of the 
time the term moans ' dimident intellectuals ', 
and sometimes simply ‘I’. This lack of scale 
is a fault that runs right through the book: at 
different times the ‘intellectuals’ seem to be 
all grist for the inevitable brainwashing mill 
` or all in ‘ muffled disagreement’. The author 
in faob lota himself be carried away by the 
matter at hand, and so is led into contra- 
dictory generalisations. Thus he compares the 
Chinese Communist Party with a ' precision 
machine tool’ (p. 148), yet refers later to the 
moderation of its leaders being ‘lost in the 
long hierarchic chain ' (p. 164), which does not 
typify to my mind the behaviour of a precision 
machine tool. This is a small but characteristic 
example of his dangerously loose terminology. 

A further objection is to the sudden shifts 
from apology to attack, when the excuse 
would seem to anticipate the criticism. Apart 
from being disconcerting to the reader, one 
expects a ‘ personal document’ to be better 
in Indeed, one could have wished for 
the book to be more-truly personal and lees 
oraoular. The manner of exposition and &rgu- 
ment is frequently irritating, but as this 
involves the senmtivity of the individual 
reader I shall not elaborate, exoept to speculate 
whether it is not hazardous to style oneself 
an ‘ intellectual’. 
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attitude, from isolated expressions in Chou 
texts to its efflorescence with the deowy of the 
Confucian order after the Han, and then, the 
evolving of landscape elementa in art, from 
decorations on bronze, lacquer, tile, and woven 
fabrio to the paintings attributed to the great 
Ku K‘aichih. The result is a wealth of 
material, including valuable plates farther 
elucidated by his own line-drawings, an early 
attempts at landscape and the mental climate 
in which tho seeds thus sown were later to 
burst into Ife. 

But, with the spiritual response to the 
mountain and actual representations of it 


. juxtaposed in this way, the time lag between 


| The book has a character-list, a bibliography ; 


(which omits important works closely related 
to the author’s theme), and an index ; I would 
have preferred to see such trappings out away, 
and the work restyled as a pamphlet, for which, 
considering its baaloally polemica! approach, it 
1s better suited. 

D. X» POLLARD 


MicmamLn BULLIVAN : The birth of land- 
soape painting in Olina. xvii, 215 pp., 
99 plates. London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1962. 70s. ; 


It is & pleasure to recommend this learned, 
informative yet entertaining study. ‘To the 
Chinese poet, painter or philosopher... to 
wander in the mountains is an aot of medita- 
tion, even of adoration’ (p. 1). The effect of 
this veneration for everythmg connected with 
the mountain upon Chiness piotorial art in ita 
earhest and rudimentary stage is the theme of 
Dr. Bullivan's book. With keen perception and 
indefatigable industry, he traces, by stages, 
first, the philosophica] and social origins of this 
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promise and fulfilment soms almost unbeliev- 
ably great. Inspired literary expresaion pre- 


oeded a mature landsospe art by close on a 


thousand years After Chuang iw and the 
Oh'u poems with ther intense awareness of 
nature, Dr. Sullivan confesses to disppoint- 
ment with the trees and other objects on bronze 
murrors (p. 24). And the insight and, particu- 
larly, the depth of feeling for the mountains 
‘and streams contained in the treatises on 
painting of the fourth and fifth oenturies seem 
nob borne out by actual pictures of the time, 
or early copies of them (p. 87). Dr. Sullivan 
shows, however, that from the earliest times 
Chinese artista and craftamen had used some 
form of landsoape ss a natural setting or 
decoration. He further demonstrates the 
unity of landscape representation in Chou, 


linear’ mode of expreasion of the bronze 
tradition (p. 48). Thus he establishes landscape 
as primarily a native development rather than 
one under the influence of Western Aala (pp. 
48-50). These are important conclusions. For 
the sake of completeness, one could wish for a 
fuller discussion of calligraphy, the importance 
of which Dr. Sullivan concedes with some 
reluctance (pp. 32-8, eto.). Calligraphy was at 
its peak in the Six Dynasties and, providing 
as ib did rules snd standards for the use of 
the brush, most likely led to that delight in 
painting for its own sake without which gushing 
feeling remained inarticulate. 

Dr. Sullivan is as penetrating in his treat- 
ment of feeling and attitude as of style, and by 
keeping to these two prmatpal topica, he has 
succeeded in reducing his vast and hetero- 
geneous material to some order. Inevitably 
the neat presentation betrays at times exoes- 
aive cagerneas, as for example in his section on 
the evolution af style in the Six Dynasties, 
with ita relianoe on the Tun-huang cave 
pictures with their mixture of Chinese and 
Indian elements (pp. 148-62). The same 
eagerness is shown in his attempt to extract - 
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the most out of the early omays on painting. 
But the obscurities in some of thee terta, 
though not perhaps numerous, may well be 
crucial. The title of Ku K‘al-chih’s oway, 
Hua Yin-+‘oi-shan chi Ne SH de ly fe, 
iteelf something of a puxxle. Did it mean ' An 
acoount of the painting of Yün-t'ai Mountain ' 
or ' Painting the story of Ytn-t'al Mountain ' ? 
Of this text Dr. Bullrvan provides a ‘careful 
teinalation, and he rightly relates its subject 
matter to the incident of the peach tree in the 
life of Chang Tao-ling in Shen-Asien chuan, o. 4 
(pp. 88-101). But Mr. Ma Te'ai in Kw K'ai- 
chih yen-chiw Th OR, MEL TE < Et FE. 1908, 
pp. 48-51, quotes, in addition, the sequel to 
this inadent in which Chang Tao-ling throws 
himself down the cliff and disappears, and is 
then followed by the two faithful disciples, 
Chao Sheng and Wang Ch'ang. Basing his 
interpretation on the latter incident, Mr, Ma 
emends the words $% rh ‘in the room’ in 
the text to Zt rh ‘in the air’ and deduces 
that the two disciples Chao and Wang were to 
be represented twioe in the ploture, the second 
time as plungung into the abyss. Mr. Ma’s case 
is by no means conclumye, but his reading of 
the text gathers further interest from Dr. 
Sullivan's plate 41, of the decoration on & 
pottery jar, in which a man seems to be leaping 
down a ravine. 

Indeed, where the evidence is so often frag- 
mentary and obscure, some degree of scepti- 
cim may ultimately prove more convincing. 
However, though the reader may not agree 
with many of the minutdee of Dr. Bulltvan's 
study of this intricate subject, he will gladly 
and gratefully &ooept the main findmgs. The 
miracle of the birth of Chinese landscape 
painting remains half shrouded in mystery, 
but is embryo ib is all in this book. 


H. 0€. OHANG 


Sir Harry Garnae: Ohtnese and 
Japanese oloisonné enamels. (The 
Arts of the East.) 120 pp., front., 
101 plates. . London: Faber and 
Faber, 1962. 70s. ae 
Bir Harry Garnor's training as a scientist has 

led him to ask some singularly penetrating 

questions in the course of the last few years 
concermmg some lees well known, and conse- 
quently less popular aspects of Chinese art. 

Finding thet no one really knows the answers 

to his questions, he has endeavoured to answer 

some of them himself, and this book is the 
result of his most recent researches. Oloisonné, 

when one oonsiders the horriflo 
objecta produoed in the name of art in the 
nineteenth oentury, has never much appealed 
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to the refined taste. Sir Harry, undeterred by 


- either the appearance of the objects, or the 


difficulties of the subject, has probed deeply, 
his knowledge of metal technology standing 
him in very good stead. Weare now presented 
with a valuable study, with & 
relative system of dating backed up by carefal 
teohnioal research. ‘This is.& great relief. 
While style must obviously be taken into oon- 
sideration, it should not, as has sometimes 
happened in the past, be taken as the sole 
basis for the building of a chronology. It is 
more than time that a scientific approach was 
made to the arts of the Far East, and with the 
modern techniques of archaeology this is 
fortunately becoming much easier than it was, 
say oven ten years ago. 

The book opens, understandably, with a 
chapter on what enamels are, an explanation 
of the terms used in this branch of metal- 
working, and the effects to be obtalned by 
using enamels on different metal foundations. 
This is followed by an outline of the early 
history of enamels in tho West; & wise move, 
‘as the Chinese have always admitted that this 
art omne from the West, and as Sir Harry, 
with good reason, believes more specifically 
from Islamic sources. If it were poemible to 
answer the question why the Chinese should 
* have taken over the technique [of aloisonné] 
without any of the amouated details and... 
have evolved & purely Chinese style’ without 
apparently any primitive examples, wo ahould 
be able to make very real progress in our study 
of Chinese art. One of the most vexing 
problems of Chinese art is the seemingly inex- 
plicable way in which new arts and techniques 
appear in a mature state ; the olassio example 
is, of course, bronze. 

In turning to methods of assessment, the 
frank admission that analyses and technical 
studies have so far only scratched the surface 
of the problems involved, is both refreahing 
and enoouraging. The whole of this chapter is 
a tour de foros on the art of applymg common 
sense. At the end of it one is fully aware of the 
great number of problems, many of them 
extremely complex, which will have to be 
tackled, not only in metal-work, but in other 
mediums as well The most striking aspect of . 
this chapter, and, it may be said of the whole 
book without fear af being misunderstood, 1s 
the appalling ignorance of Ming history under 
which we at present labour. In particular we 
are virtually without understanding of the 
organization of factories and workshops and 
the conditions of employment during this 
period. That the best wares were produced 
under the supervision of the Kwag-pu, there 
oan be little doubt. Certainly the oontrol 
of the metal-working departments was close 
and well co-ordinated, if we are to judge by the 
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directives in the Ming shih lw for the years 
1872 (Hwng-ww ch.74) and 1890 (Hung-ww 
ch. 130) which outline the responsibilities of 
the various boards, Much more materiel of 
this kind has also to be sorted out from the 
Ta Ming bus-tien, from the Hu-pu and Kwag-pu 
sections. But this is a long-term project for the 
historian rather than the art specialist or 
technologist. In connexion With this aspect of 
the research, there is one error, which in the 
circumstances was unavoidable. The fine 
covered jar from the British Museum bearing 
the mark of the Hsuas-t4 period and the words 
Yu-ywngchien isao was not ‘made under 
supervision for imperial ume '. Chien in Ming 
times is & common name for a departmental 
office, and the Y -ywag-chen was a department 
of the palace established in 1857, by Hung-wu 
before he actually proclaimed himself emperor. 
It was prealded over by an offloer af the upper 
third rank, with two lower third rank assistants 
and a fair sized staff, which in the OMa-ch sag 
period, the only record that has so far come to 
my notios, numbered over 2,000 people. The 
department was not only responsible for the 
care of objects used by, and in the presence 


of the emperor, but also for their selection - 


from among articles made under the super- 
vision of the eunuch offloers. 

Like most sound pieces of research that are 
readably presented, the book opens up new 
fields of research not only m its own subject, 
but in many related subjecta. The choice of 
illustration alone, for instance, contributes 
much to the value of this ces&y and provides 
admirable opportunities for comparative study 
of technique, form, and style in the arte-of the 
Ming and early Ch'ing periods. A bad choice 
would not have added to the value, and might 
in fact have detracted from it, by failing to 
underline the paints made in the text. Buch a 
study as this emphasises the growing need for 
the co-operation of & number of specualists on 
almost every question that is raised, either 
directly or by implication. That ane man should 
break so much new ground is an achievement af 
no mean order; it is immensely encouraging. 
That the result of this labour should be so 
interesting from so many points of view, 
should be an inspiration to others to continue 
& work nobly begun. 


MARGARWT MEDLEY 


R. H. vas GULE : Secual life in ancient 
OMna: a preliminary survey of 
Chinese sex and society from ca. 1500 
B.0. tl 1644 a.p. xviii, 392 pp., front., 
22 plates. Leiden : E. J. rill, 1981. 
Guilders 55. ` 


This bulky and gloesily produced volume 
presents to the broader publio the extremely 
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valuable materials previously included in the 
long introductory volume of the sume author's. 
Erotic colowr prints of the Ming dynasty, a work. 
privately printed in Tokyo in 1051 in a very 
limited edition of 50 copies. Apart from the 
widelights which this work throws upon the 
development of multi-oolour block printing in 
China, ita chief scholarly value lay in ita intro- 
duction to the Western reader of the Taoist 
sexual manuals written in the post-Han period, 
developing the field opened up by Maspero’s 
brilliant study ‘Les proofdés de nourrir le 
priniatpe vital dans la religion Taciste ancienne ° 
(Journal Asiatique, ooxxix, 1087, 177-252, 
3583-450). Dr van Gulik translated in extenso 
from such works as the T'ung Astan izu 
OK F and Sess ching SE te RE and 
made the important and valid point that these 
and later handbooks were not descriptions 
merely of a form of mystic discipline by which. 
the adept could prolong his life through well- 
regulated sexual relations, but were designed 
as practionl manuals of everyday sexual 
practice for use in normal martial relations, 
deeply rooted as they may be in Taoist mystic 
theory and symbolism. 

In the present volume Dr. van GuHk attempts 
to expand this material into a general history 
of sexual life down to the end of the Ming 
dynasty. This point ho sees as a turning- 
point in history; ' with the crumbling of the 
Ming Empire, the robust pleasures of these 
full-blooded men and women faded away, their 
buoyant spirtt evaporated, sex tending to 
become a burden rather than & joy’. The 
repremnve policies of the Manohus are of course 
to blame, and here, the author would have us 
believe, begins the strong streak of puritanism 
so widespread among the Chinese to-day. 

I find this very hard to believe. Were the 
handful of Manchu conquerors able to change 
radically a whole nation’s attitudes to such & 
basio matter—even though the folk image of 
the Manchus current among the Chinese in 
early Oh'ing times pictured them as athletic, 
adept, and ardent experimenters in sexual 
techniques ? The life of such a arole as that 
of Ytan Mei in the eighteenth century would 
mem to me to have been quite as full-blooded 
and joyful as that of Dr. van Gulik's Chiang- 
nan dilettantes of the Ming fn de siàcle. And 
how does the author square the fading away 
of the ‘ robust full-blooded pleasures ' with the 
sang imorease in the Chinese birth-rate 
which occurred at just about the samo time ? 

Allin all, the historioal generalisations with 
which the book is filled out have a very 
amateur ring, and the remarks addressed to 
the professional sexologist seem nalve in the 
extreme. But the book is nevertheless a 
valuable one, if only for the great masses of 
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‘translated material—though why in these days 
tt was thought necessary to use Latin in a work 
professedly designed for a scholarly publio is 
beyond my oomprehension—and it does give 
ome guidance to the technical literature on 
the subject. 3 

A very interesting and valuable appendix 
deals with the pomwihle oonnexion between 
mystic Taoist sexual practioes and Indian 
Vajraykna and Tentram. Dr. van Qulik makes 
& persuasive (though by no means conclusive) 
case that Taoist practices were exported to 
Indis, where they were adopted into Vajra- 
ykn&. They were then re-imported into Chins 
first by the Tang Tantrio minslonaries and 
Ister in the form of Lamaistic Buddhism under 
the Mongols, by which time they were unreoog- 
nixable to the Chinese. This problem, and that 
of oonnexions with the Tachikawa sect of 
Shingon, upon which the author touches 
brieffy on pp. 358-0, deserve more detailed 
study. 

The author has changed some of his views 
since the earlier book, in particular having 
abandoned his characterisation of some of the 
Taoist practices as ‘sexual vampiriam’. He 
now presents a general picture of Chinese 
sexual life as gonerally healthy and normal, 
and free of perversion and tinges of black 
magio. While in general this point is valid, 
I suspect that his view has now-swung a lrtile 
too far in the opposite direction. 

Lastly, does not the author overdo the note 
of high academio seriousness with which he 
approaches the subject ? 7'wag Anon iru was 
certainty meant as a serious handbook, but it 
was also meant to amuse; as a glance at tho 
names for the positions of sexual intercourse 
on p. 180, and the imagery employed through- 
out the book, will show. And one would 


hardly guess from the rather heavy-handed . 


treatment (althongh there is ample evidence 
in literature) that the Chineee found sex fun. 


D. O. TWITOHNTT 


Tana Bsu-vU (ed.): Japanese studies 
eet d the Far Kast: a short 
iographioal, and on ip saci 
introduction. x, 485 pp. Hong Kong : 
Hong Kong University Prees, 1961. 
(Distributed in GB. by Oxford 

University Press. £4 10s.) 

To compile a comprehensive bibliography is 
an immensely painstaking and yet little-re- 
warding task to undertake ; after many months 
of exhausting work the result is never free from 
errors of selection, omission, and interpretation. 
"This is particularly true with the feld of 
Japanese studies, Here, the bibliographer is 
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confronted with the overwhelming task of 
selecting from an astonishing number of books 
published every year, not to mention numerous 
articles. Any-guide to this branch of scholar- 
ship is to be appreciated by every student of 
the Far East. S 

The new addition to Far Eastern biblio- 
grephy brought out by Professor Teng, has 
however, very little to offer. Although the 
book is entitled Japansse studiss on Japan d 


"the For Hast, chapters on South-East Asis and 


India are also included. The material is 
arranged by subject with 29 headings whioh 
cover almost all the major disciplines of 
humanistic study and social saenoces. Chapters 
on Japanese history, Japanése literature, 
Chinese literature, and Ohinese philosophy are 
divided into sections arranged ohronologioelly, 
end subsections are instituted in the chapter 
on Japanese literature. Under each subject- 
heading the authors are arranged alphabeti- 
cally. Authors’ names and book titles are grven 
both in the romanized form and the original 
characters, followed by & translation of the 
title. There is a character index of authors’ 
names and & general index of &uthors book 
tithes in English translation, and subject oross- 
references. In addition to the bibliogr&phical 
material, this volume provides biographical 
information on the selected Japanese scholars, 
gring their personal history, educational baok- 
ground and experience, specialized field, and 
present research work. 

The list of contenta is indeed impressive. It 
suggest, on the other hand, that this book has 
a scope far too wide to cover in 500 pages, and 
the reviewer is not at all certain about the 
approach taken by the compiler. In compiling 
this volume much weight seems to have been 
given to the questionnaire method ; a selected 
group of scholars were aaked to supply infor- 
mination about their biographical background 
and publications from 1042 until the time of 
filling in the forms. The reviewer cannot see 
any point in including the biographical infor- 
mation in a book like this; the wide scope 
already limits the density of coverage. Por 
example, is it at all necesmary to state at what 
age a oertain scholar received his doctorate, or 
whether he spent & year in France or not ! If 
this sort of information was thought to be 
indispensable, or at least useful, was it not 


` posible to use some other methods, e.g., 


abbreviations ? The oriteria used for selecting 
the scholars are also doubtful. The introduc- 
tion states: ‘A number of internationally 
famous senior authorities are purposely 
omitted, partly beoause they are too old to be 
bothered by Western visitors and partly 
because they no longer need any introduction. 
Deceased savants are excluded too, for they 
can neither co-operate with Westerners nor 
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serve as their consultants’. The word 
‘famous’ is & very ambiguous expression ; 
many of the names included in this book are 
In fact well-known to Western scholars, On the 
other hand, many brilliant scholars (who are 
not so old) are left out, &pperently without 
justification. With regard to the titles included. 
in this volume, the compiler seems to have 
confined his coverage to individual works. Thus, 
many important series, works jointly published 
by research organizations, and government 
publications are omitted. Fairly good chapters 
are those on Japanese históry, Japanese litera- 
ture, Chinese literature, Chinese philosophy, 
and Buddhism in the Far East; but the 
remaining chapters oover very little. The list 
of Japanese scholars in 20 famous universities 
provided a£ the end is of very little use. The 
book is well-printed Aube veg tew erunt 
&nd misprinta. 


B. MIYAMOTO 


Erro B. CaaDzL : Classified catalogue of 
na a books in Cambridge 


ridge: W. tran and Bons E 


Eo bs. 
A E E deseas A E 
scripts in Cambridge University Library, 
which includes the valuable Aston collection, 
is one of the three major collections of Japanese 
source, reference, and other academic materials 
in the humanities in the United Kingdom. Its 
contents, however, have so far boon known to 
“only & limited number of scholars in this 
country. This catalogue, for the first time 
of carly Japansss books in Cambridge University 
Library which is now in preparation, will serve 
many useful purposes for students of the Far 
East in this country and elsewhere. 

The primary of this volume is to 
record the contents of the collection of modern 
Japanese books (printed m or since 1868), 
entries of which were made in the University 
General Catalogue by the end of 1960. It has 
also a full description of the subject clasaifice- 
tion system for Far Eastern books, which is 
published for the first time. 

The collection of modern Japanese 
books, which has been built up since 1949, is 
rather unusual among Far Eastern collections 
in that not only tho selection of books but 
also the classification and cataloguing were 
done almost entirely by ane person, the oom- 
piler of this volume himself. This is clearly 
reflected in the fact that the collection and 
cataloguing show great consistency and mi- 
formity ; the opposite would normally be seen 
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in & catalogue of this kind. This volume may 
well serve as & general guide to book selection 
for other university libraries wishing to form 
their own collections of Japanese source and 
reference materials, It is a culmination of 


Tho clamifioation system was devised 
specially to cover the Far Eastern collection 
as a unit; it is applied to all the books in 
Far Eastern languages. — Futhermore, the 
entries in the catalogue are in the same order 
as the books stand on the shelves by subject. 
The primary division of the Far Kastern ool- 
lection is into geographical areas with sub- 
divisions into branches of study. The main 
divisions are indicated by olass latters: FA 


collection), FD Japan, eto. Each of the class 
letters is followed by a class number conmsting 
of up to three figures, which gives a sub-clasl- 
fication within the scope of each class letter. 
This classfloation system has the advantage 
of bringing together on the shelves all books 
relating to any partioular subject or branch of 
a subject. Thus, a Japanese work on Chinese 
history is to be found under FB mde by side 
with Chinese works on the same subject. This 
system is perhaps more useful than the classi- 
floation strictly by language. The classification 
system may appear to be rather complicated 
at first sight; butitis a result of much thought 
and experience and its principles are not 
diffioult to digest. 

Every student of the Far Hast is painfully 
aware of the difüoulty in establishing the 
correct reading of Japanese names. The 
reading in this catalogue is based on a set of 
authority cards which the compiler has been 
building up in the last ten years. The result 
1s a remarkable degree of &oour&cy malin- 
tained throughout this catalogue. The only 
exception is perhaps the sectaon on Buddhism 
in the Far East where the reviewer could spot 
some errors A fow examples are: FA.858.15 


FB X P BK BS Mp which should be 
J5yO daishi shigyd senshd, FA.858.18 fiff 
BR (Jmna) 7FA.870.98 $ $% (Anno, 
FA.857.7 $h fj (gongp) and FA.875.12 


WE Me öron). Tho name Bj Pi. È Hi 
is given two readings ' Abidaruma’ 

* Abidatsuma '. oe o uie 
oetalogue of this kind is expected to be an. 
expert in every field of study, and these few 
errors undermine in no way the quality of 
this volume. 


B. MIYAMOTO 
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Rosrer H. Browse and EARL MINER : 
Japanese court poetry. xvi, 527 pp., 
front. London: Creeset Press, 1962. 

- 63s. 


This serious and Imposing work has as its 
aim ‘to present Court poetry by using a 
critica] method adapted from modern literary 
studies’, it is ‘primarily, a crrtioal study 
rather than a literary history’, and it is directed 
to ‘ those seriously interested in the literature 


tions are from the preface, ` 


Tn amersing ita value J think one must first: 
set aside certain criticiams of it (in its earlier 


Amerloan edition) that have been made, 
amorting that waka have little relevance to 
modern Japan, or alternatively that they are 
not so meaningful as Aaikbw, and that there- 
fore it would have been & far more useful 
occupation for the authors to have studied 
something else. This, it sems to me, is a 
completely mistaken attitude. Waka have 
formed « most important ingredient in 
Japanese civiliation in the pest and have 
oocupled the attention of outstanding brams 
and it seams obvious that a serious study of 
them is to be weloomed. 

- Tho book is divided into three main parta. 
The first, entitled ‘The nature of Japanese 
court poetry’, describes ita forms and the 
verbal devices used in them. This part isin a 
sense introductory and is ohiefly intended for 
those unfamiliar with Japanees. It is clearly 
æt out and very useful but I feel that it 
could have been made more useful still by 
some sort of explanation of the orltdoal termi- 
nology that the authors intend to use. In 
spite of their declared aim of writmg for 
students of Japanese literature, and ‘ special- 
ists ', whoover they are, it seems olear that 
they really have in mind the student of 
literature, and in particular, of English Htera- 
tare. I think that they might be surprised to 
disoover how few reeders will know the precise 
meaning of such terms as image, allegory, 
metaphor, rhetorio, and tone, and I for one 
would have, been grateful for some help, if 
only bibliographical. 

Tho second, and longest, part is ' The ideals, 
practice, and development of Japanese court 
poetry ’, and takes us through chapters treating 
the various periods of poetical oomposttion, 
which are labelled primitive, early literary, 
early classical, mid-clasdoal, and late-clasmoel. 
This division is fair enough; although its 
terminology depends upon the study of 
Western literatures the suthors, show that 
sufficient parallels exist to make this allowable 
for the purposes of comparativo literature 
studies. The periods are represented in Japan 
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by clearly distinct materials—poems oocurring 
in the Chronicles in Man-yishd, Kokinshd, 
Shinkokinshd, and F4gashü. Since this is a 
orltioal study we rightly are not given irrele- 
vant biographical information, and the basio 
material is always the poems; for these the 
text is given in romanized Japances, and there 
is also a translation by the authors. I shall 
refer later to those translations This part of 
the book is very difficult reading, partly on 
acoount of the critical terminology used, 
partly because of the very close and subtle 
reasoning that the &uthors employ, making it 
noceasary for every sentence to be read most 
carefully, and partly, again, because of some 
obscurity; there are some sentences the 
meening of which I am still unable to fathom. 
However, one should be grateful for & really 
penetrating study such as this and a certain 
difficulty is forgivable. Most of tho material 
here may be unfamiliar to students of English 
podizy ; what may be new to the student of 
Japanese is the oritioal treatment employed 
and the study of the arrangement of poems 
within: the sections in Shinkobinskd and 
Figushd, and of the link that this arrange- 
ment, in the second collection mentioned, had 
with the writing of renga.  ' 

In deslmg with this topio the authors have, 
I suspect, been sometimes over-subtle or 
perhaps over-explicit, They are seeking to 
show, in the example they offer (pp. 404 seq.), 
that 13 poems in the first book of love poems 
in Pitgashi are connected in various ways, 
but most subtly by close or distant associations 
of one poem with the next. The play of 
closences and distance as between the first and 
seoond pert of a 31-syllable poem is known ; 
here, however, the authors are dealing with 
associations between whole poems. The oon- 
nexion with renga, if this association oan be 
demonstrated, is obvious. And there is no 
real doubt that such an assomation is there, 
but perhaps not in all oases in the form or as 
distanotly as the authors seek to show. Let 
us take poems 3 and 4 of the sequence in 
question —SAMbasM koso / sode ni mo trutsume / 
nomidagawa / tagitaw kokoro o / tkade sekamashi 
and Wa ga koi wa / hatsumotoyui no / komura- 
aaki / itewshika fukaki / iro m reisteuisu. To 
show the association between these, anothar 
poom—Kimi kowrw / namida shi nakuba / 
karageromo / muns no atari wa / Wo mocna- 
maski-—-is brought in from outside as an inter- 
mediary between them (&legitimate practice, 
which the authors term ‘editorial allusion ’). 
True, the ‘tears’ of poem 3 are echoed in 
those of the supplied poem, and iro in this oan 


‘find ita reflection in komeraeali, but namida 


and fro are not uncommon enough, I think, to 
justify the choiœ of this particular poem rather 
iban another, and I feel that it would not be 
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too diffieult to find more suitable candidates. 
The authors admit that the association remains 
very distant indeed, and they might have 
been satisfied with noting the oocurrenoe in 
both poems 3 and 4 of ‘ wearing things’ (sade 
and Aatewmotoyws). 

For the connexion between 4 (above) and 5— 
Kind kyð / kumo no hatate ni / nagamu tots / mi 
ni semu Mio no / omoi yo wa ehirw—tho authors 
say that it ‘depends upon a wholly implied 
relationship between * purple" (kowwrasals) 
and the clouds’ 1n 5, and introduce an anony- 
mous poem-— JY agurs wa / bumo no hatate ni / 
mono ro omo / amatsu sora nary / Mito o kow 
tote—as an ‘oditorlal allusion’ to help the 
relationship. The link provided by this poem 
lies in ‘ the time of day and consequently the 
colour of the clouds’, translated as ‘ purple- 
tinted’. We are thus supposed to see the oon- 
nexion as existing between the purple of 
kommrasaki and ‘purple-tinted clouds’, and 
between the latter and ‘ clouds ' n 5. However, 
I think that there is no reason to believe that 
the clouds in the supplied poem are purple; 
in fact there is nothing in the poem to indicate 
that we have to think of the oolour of the 
sunset clouds at all. It is, T agree, legitimate to 
take it that the only beautiful clouds at sunset 
are those tinged by the sun's rays. There is, 
however, no reason to take the clouds as 
* purple ', for what is to be admired in sunset 
clouds is their red or vermilion colour. Of 
course, purple is a vague term, and it is 
possible that the authors were taking it as & 
sort of red (as in royal purple) It is still, 
however, not legitimate to connect swrasak 
with this, for swrasads is the colour of wistara, 
a violet colour, and komwrasak is a very dark 
violet, almost black. I myself see between 4 
and 5 a much closer connexion going straight 
from wwrasabi (in kowmwrasaki) to Fumo, and 
depending upon the expression murasabi wo 
kumo (shown), ‘purple clouds’, which have 
nothing to do with evening but are tradi- 
tionally associated with Buddhist sainta, the 
connexon in this case being, however, only 
verbal, with no refarence to the meaning of 
shiun. A Japanese commentator might my, 
however, that the authors and the reviewer 
are ‘both trying to be far too explicit, and thas 
the associations between these poems are oom- 
plex, and might well include those proposed 
by both sides in the argument. 

‘ Purple-tinted alouds ' leads me to consider 
the authors’ translations. They make no great 
claims for them, and I hesitated for a tame 
about whether ib was legitimate to oriticixe 
them. But sosing that the authors envisage 
‘the specialist ’ as one sort of reader, and sinoe 
the book seams to be written rather for those 
who have no Japanese, I came to the con- 
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clusion that something had better be said. 
Ths translations are in five lines, varying in 
length m the same way as the 57577 pattern of 
the originals (I am referring only to tamka). 
They are intended to be to some extent 
explanatory, and not just to give the bare 
translation of the Japanese words. Sometimes 
this has an unfortunate effect of excessively 
limiting the meaning. For example, ‘ purple- 
tinted clouds’ prevents the reader from en- 
visaging clouds of any other colour, or of no 
particular colour. Sometimes the explanation 
is erronecus, as on p. 150, where Tayo so ura 
yu / uchiidete séreba in rendered as ‘ emerging 
from behind / the barrier shadow oast by 
Tago's shore’; here the ‘ barrier shadow’ is 
gratuitous, and if the meaning is that the 
alope of the beach was such that it was not 
until he reached the top that he had a muffi- 
ciently extensive view to be able to wee Fuji, 
it is probably faulty since the beach is very 
flat hereabouts and Fuji is visible from it. 

Ihave a feeling, too, that the English versions 
are often too long, that padding has been 
used to make five lines, or the lines long 
enough (on p.88 one finds ‘undulating 
waves’). In one case at least the authors have 
infringed their rule of not analysing the 
translation but the omgmal. On p.100 m 
their commenta on Ki no Tmurayuki's poem, 
they refer to ita play upon 'tomorrow... 
today' and 'twilight...the dark'. The 
second of these is not in the original, which 
has no word corresponding to ‘ twilight’. 

To a student of Japenese concerned with 
good translation these points seem of great 
importance. They may not seem so to many 
other readers, who will find in this part a 
fascinating study of the shifting postio scans, 
and an impression of the great role poetry 
played in court life. 

The third part, ‘The tradition of Japanese 
court poetry ', contams à more easily readable 
comparison af Western and Japanese poetry, 
speculating upon the reasons for the differences 
between them and seeking to establish relatrve 
values. Finally there Js an extensive appendix, 
with bibliographioal lista and indexes. 

What I dislike in the book are the trans- 
lations, the rather difficult style, the over- 
confidence that omits to give alternate 
explanations when they certainly exist. But 
these dislikes are greatly outweighed by my 
admuration for the wide knowledge of both 
Japanese and Western literature and literary 
ortticiam shown by the authors, their penetra- 
tion, their sense of order, This book should 
perform & great service in introducing a whole 
area of Japanese activity to the West. 


0. J, DUNE 
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Ronsmsr A. BOALAPINO and JUNNOSUKH 
Maso: Portes and politios in coon- 
temporary Japan. xi, 190 pp. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of 
California Pree, 1963. $3.75. (English 
agents: Cambridge University Press. 
308.) 

Thero is a great deal in this short and suo- 
cinct analysis of the organization and processes 
of modem Japanese polrtian. A brilliant 
historioa] introduction shows the conanmty 
between the pre-war and post-war party 
system despite the traumatic ‘ demooratixa- 
tion’ of the occupation period. The last 
chapter gives an &ooount of the Security 
Treaty crisis of 1900 which brought the fall of 
the Kishi cabinet and seemed at times likely 
to send the whole fabrio of Japånese democracy 
tumbling in riot and oonfuaion. This final 
chapter is used in part to illustrate some of the 
pertinent observations which have been made 
in the intervening chapters—the dependence 
of 
factions within the ruling Liberal-Democratio 
Party to dominate its counsels, the teudenoy 
of both parties to be ‘ closed groups in an open 
society ' (the one concerned with the distri- 
bution of ‘ benevolenoes ' in return for political 
contributions and votes, the other concerned 
to maintam the purity of an ideology 1f need be 
in perpetual opposition), the consequent gap 
between the parties and the people, the half- 
hearted commitment of both parties to up- 
holding the sanctity of the parliamentary 
rules but final the signs of what Western 
observers would regard as ‘healthy’ trends 
towards greater interest-group organixation, 
wider party membership, and more umpersonal 
voting. 

The intervening chapters whioh develop 
these themes deal with the differences between 
the parties and between the factions within 
each party in terms of the careers and con- 
nexious of the politicians who compose them, 
the organisation of the parties and their links 
with pressure groupa, and the varying oon- 
siderations which affect the average voter 
when he makes his electoral cholos. 

The analysis in these chapters is always 
clear and usually convincing, but it is not 
always . The section, for instance, on 
the factaons within the two parties is one of the 
most valuable in the book. The authors 
succeed in showing how the factions have 
developed from traditional leader-follower 
relations and from the exigencies of the 
electoral system. They succeed, too, in showing 
how the factions differ In composition and in 
the interests with which they are connected. 
And they assert that theso differences give the 
factions more or lees predictable proolivitios 
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political stability on a coalition of enough ` 
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which oontribute to & certain stability in the 
party as a whole. But there, at the point at 
which the posmbilities of statistical analysis of 
factional composition are exhausted, the probe 
ceases to penstrate. Just what are those 
procHvities and how are they exhibited in 
praotioe ? As between the quest for the 
power and prestige of office on the one hand, 
and the promotion of certain principles or 
interesis on the other, which weighs mosi 
heavily in determining the behaviour of the 
factions? In particular how far do Liberal- 
Demooratio and Socialist factions différ in this 
regard? To what extent do the ‘left’ 
and ‘right’ labels of the Socialist factions 
justly imply that they are held together by a 
common ideology rather than by personal 
loyaltasn and prudentia? calculations of the 
need for mutual support in the struggle for . 
party office ? Such questiaás could only be 
Answered by the actual behaviour— 
rather than the countable characteristlos—of 
individual faction members. Under what 
circumstances, for instance, do, polrticians 
move from faction to faction 1 What makes an 
aspiring politician seek the patronage of one 
faction leader rather than another? Such 
Information is extremely difücult to obtain 
and perhaps until there is effective oo-opera- 
tion between a first-rate political scientist and 
& first-rate politics! journalist we shall not 
begin to know the answers, But until we do 
we ahall not really have arrrved at an under- 
standing of the Japenese political proces, 
The same point about the limitations of 
statistioal analysis could be made conserning 
the discussion of voting which relies heavily 
on a single, not very sophisticated, question- 
naire survey. One or two case studies could 
have shown much more realistioally just how 
the distribution of ' benevolenoes ' works and 
how important it is relative to the overt 
representation of group interest, in determining 
the trend from ‘ traditional ' towards‘ modern ' 
and'raional' voting behaviour. (They might 
aleo have modified the authors’ tough-minded 
assumption (p. 124) that the only alternative 
to the traditional vote as a ratifloation of the 
authority of natural leaders is voting by the 
oriterion ‘ what oan the candidate do for me 1 ') 
The fact that one is moved to make these 
complaints is a measure of the high standards 
"which the general exoellenoe of this book 


prom: to to it. 
pta ono to apply to it B. P. DORM 


MARTIN FADDERSEN : Japanese decora- 
twe art: a handbook for collectors and 
connotssours. Translated by Katherine 
Watson. 296 pp., 8 plates. London: 
Faber and Faber, 1962. 52s. 6d. 

The rising interest in Japanese culture over 
18 
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the last few years has stimulated a steady 
siream of publicataons, among whioh it is 
natural to expect to find art books. So far 
there have, however, been comparatively few 
on the more general aspecta, moet having been 
devoted to painting, printa, and &rohitecture. 
This makes Dr. Feddersen's review for oollec- 
tors and students all the more welcome. 
Modelled on his earlier Chénsss decorative art, 
which was & notable achievement, this new 
book, while following the sams order in presen- 
tation, includes one or two extra chapters on 
arts that did not justify such treatment in the 
earlier book: thus ware and baakeüry, as 
well as a brief, intriguing chapter on leather- 
work, find a place. 

The best chapter is probably that on 
oer&mios. There are some penetrating obeerva- 
tions on the Japanese approach to glaze and 
glaze effects, which, in some respecta, have 
been investigated more thoroughly by the 
Japanese than by the Chinese. This is probably 
due to the fact that in Japan there is lees 
emphasis on porcelain, and muoh more on 
pottery, especially on looal pottery, with its 
local .variations in colour and texture. The 
reasons for this are to be found in the economic 
and geographical setéing, but historically there 
does not ever seem. to have been the same urge 
towards centralization of production on the 
part of either the emperors or the shiguns, 
that is found in China at the same relatuve 
stages of development. On the subject of the 
individual wares of potters and designers an 
admirably onutious attitude is maintained, 
especially with regard to Kensan ; would thas 
the same caution had the comments 
on the wark of Ninsei, of which the Japanese 
are now oommendably sosptioal in all but a 
very small number of osses. There is one 
alteration that oould perhaps be made with 
advantage in the section on porcelain, It 
would save much if the 
‘ disputed tradition ' of Garodayo Go Shonsui 
were dropped. Few now believe this Adstoire 
and to introduce ıt confuses the reader on the 
whole subject of the origins of poroelam in 
Japan, and with the whole problem of Shonzui 
himself. This potter, now a much less shadowy 
personality than he used to be, is currently 
believed to have been Chinese, working 
either in Fukien or Cheklang to Japanese 
order; he certainly had nothing whatever to 
do with the origin of Japanese porcelain, 
which was developed largely under Korean 
influsnoe in Arta. On laequer it is dis- 
appointing to find so few attempta made to 
relate the dealgns and styles of decoration to 
motalwork, textiles, and painting, upon 
which there 1s dependence for inspiration. 
A somewhat similar comment might be made 
of both metalwork and mettke. The under- 
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standing of style and the interrelationahipe of « 
designs and techniques in the differing arta, 
whioh is such a striking feature of the Chinese 
book, is here somewhat in abeyance, Never- 
theless the book is a good starting-point for 
more intensive study. The careful selection of 
illustrations, and the meticulous referenoe to 
illustration of objecta mentioned in the text, is 
& matter for congratulation, but the feature 
most worthy of admiration is the bibliography. 
Most books of this kind have inadequate and 
often inaccurate bibliographies, but this one 
is the most oomprehenaive of any on Japanese 
art since the war, including as it does, works 
in Japanese as well as Woeatern languages. 
The preparation of a chart of comparative 
dates is always a harrowing affair, but the 
solution in this case has been neatly solved on 
the whole, by: including small oommenta, 
often only a single word on art and culture ; 
this has an immediate and beneficial impact, 
oven if one does not always agree. Of very 
real value are the short explanations of 
Japanese technical terms, especially for motal- 
work and lacquer, which are fortunately very 
wellindexed. The elucidation of terms and the 
excellence of the bibliography largely oounter- 
balance the tendency, particularly notioeable 
in the lacquer and metalwork sections, as well 
as to a lesser extent in the oer&mio chapter, 
for the text to resemble that of & catalogue, 
an inevitable consequence of oovering such a 
wide field in a small space. 
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F. D. K. Boson: Selected studies in 
Indonesian . (Koninklijk 
Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volken- 


oo Translation Series, D.) vii, 

20 plates pue n end-pooket]. 

The Argue: Matin us Nijhoif, 1961. 
Guilder 16.50. 


This volume consists of a number of 
Professor Bosch's papers, from 1927°to 1959, 
selected by the author and Dr. Pott, covering 
a variety of topics, and anonymously trans- 
lated. The translation is adequate, if stilted, 
though such forms as ' Oldjavanese ', * Milk- 


for ‘home/overseas’, and the unfortunate 
‘t mendel out’ for Netherlands wéümendelen, 
ooukl surely have been eliminated. 

The earliest paper is ‘The god with the 
horse's head’, a discussion around & bronze 
bell with an unusual handle found near 
Malang. The next, in point of time, ‘Buddhist 
data from Balinese texts ' (1029) considers the 
Sang hyang Nägabäyusrlira, & prose text 
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which deals with the five Jinas, and is used to 
illuminate, among other pointe, some problems 
of the interpretation of Oandi Sewu. ‘ Anelent 
Javanese art and ita conquest of the West’ 
was the author's inaugural address as Professor 
of archaeology and history of South East Asia 
at the University of Utrecht and contains & 
useful reminder of the days when British 
scholars were leaders in the study of Java and 
Bali. His at Leiden in 1046 is here 
printed as ‘ The problem of the Hindu ooloniza- 
tion of Indonesia’. This is pre-dated (1945) by 
the first of two papers entitled ‘The Old- 
javanese bathing-plaoe Jalatunds ', the second 
part dating from 1948. ‘Guru, trident and 
spring’ (1051) whose starting-point is the 
sacred springs at Suranadi, Lombok, and ‘ An 
archasological approach to the brahman 
problem’, & paper read to the Netherlands 
Oriental Society in 1959, complete the volume. 

The volume as & whole well illustrates the 
scope and extant of Professor Bowoh's oontri- 
bution to Indonesian studies and the methods 
which he has applied. The relation between 
text and archaeological material is continually 
demonstrated and the extent to which the 
monuments indicate the gaps in our knowledge 
of the actual editions of texts svallable to the 
Javances is frequently exemplified. The 
making available of this material to & wider 
audience ahould do much to indicate our debt 
to his learning for our understanding of 
Javanese culture in the days before the Dutch 
arrived in their island. In his Utrecht address 
Professor Bosch had some harsh things to 
say of the attitude of his ‘ ancestors ' to the art 
and culture of Java: this volume shows 
something of what he has done to redress the 
belanoe. 
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Jacona Hoovxaas-vAN LEBUWEN BOOM- 
XAMP: Rsiual purification of a Bals- 
nese tomple. (Verhandelingen der Kon- 
inklijke Nederlandse Akademie van 
Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, 
n i nape ee xvm, No. 4.) 

M Re 
e Uitgevers ij, 

TUR ers 12. i 
In this study Dr. Jacoba Hooykaas gives an 
account of two categories of objects which, in 

Balinese religious practice, are associated with 

the ritual purifloetion of temples. The first 

1s the (sis, a holy water sprinkler elaborately 
oonfected from young palm-leaves, the second 
eteh sieh padudesan, a complex group of diverse 
modals in wood, bemboo, and olay which are 
carried in proocesion at purifloetory ceremonies. 


The lis is also the subject of a number of” 
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hymns found widely in Balinese ritual manuals 
and these mantra lis Dr. Hooykaas also studios, 
after & detailed &ooount of the method of 
manufacture and the nomenclature of the perta 
of the sprinkler, based upon a demonstration 
by a iwkang banien, a profeamional maker of 
offerings and, as is usual, the daughter of & 
brahmin family ' who had learnt the art from 
her mother, an ordained priestess’, The 
various components of the lis are iltustrated 
by a series of drawings made by ‘Ida Bagus 
Anom, a professional artist at Ubud and a 
Brahman by birth but not ordained, from 
perta of the lis prepared by his sister-in-law 
who is also a Brahman’. It is worth stroming 
these points for Dr. Hooykaas, while generally 
agreeing with Goris's view that the Ms us an 
indigenous cultural element of great antiquity, 
notes that it is ‘pomible to trace a Hindu 
infiuence even where a purely Balinese term is 
used to designate an offering’. For a far more 
detailed analysis of Balinese society is required, 
as the quotations will have made clear, before 
we oan speak with any certainty of what is 
Hindu and what indigenous in this context, 
to say nothing of the additional complications 
introduced by the confusion between ‘ Hindoe ' 
and ‘Hindu’ which still haunts translations 
from the Dutch. 

There are some twenty elements which 
make up what Dr. Hooykaas calls the ' anthro- 
pomorphio aspect of the lis ', which is ooncel vod 
of as a living being and addreamed as ‘Sang 
Janur Kuning '. These are listed and discussed 
seriatim, after which she describes the various 
components of the lis which provide it with an 
ambience, & setting. These include a type of 
waringin and other, 


garmen 
bale gading, whichis also known as a timpal lis 
‘companion of the lis’. Each of these oom- 
ponents has ita name, some of whose meenings 
remain obscure or whose significance is un- 
certain. I have the impreasion that in some 
cases the meaning has been forgotten, but 
that on occasion the investigator failed to 
inquire or to note the need for inquiry. Why 
should the lis have a young and an old belly, 
nioely distinguished by the slackness and 
tautness of the twisted strips ? Why has it no 
sexual organs, unless these lurk exphamustioalty 
in ‘ babongkom loins represented by a cluster 
of four loops (not shown in illustration) ' ! 
The discussion of lilit linting (pp. 7-8) which 
also occurs among the steh eteh padudusan, as 
do a number of other components of the lis, 
is interesting and the reference to its use as an 
object ‘to awaken the deaire of the buyers’ 
suggests & whole series of possible inquiries, 
The terminology of this part of the lis is 
curiously ' tantric’ and I would like to have 
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seen a more detailed synthesis of the various 
elements. (It seems desrable to qualify the 
term ‘tantric’ for the whole examination of 
Indian and indigenous elements in South 
Hast Asian culture ıs bedevilled, although 
Netherlands scholars are curiously reluctant 
to admit the point, by the possibility af a pre- 
Aryan substratum common to the ialands, the 
mainland, and the sub-continent, a theme 
whioh Przyluski always streamed in his studies.) 

The discusmon of the manira lis takes the 
form of an annotated series of texta, with a 
comparative apparaiws oriicws, and trans 
lations. The precise function of the manira is 
never made clear, though. 1b is recited, ap- 
ee ee d s ee 
holy water, before itaelf being used as a 
sprinkler. The translations are not wholly 
satisfactory, though they may have been 
further complicated by being turned from 
Dutch into English. It may be, too, that the 
writer has succeeded too well in her hope thas 


t I have succeeded in conveying something 
of the religious feeling, the creative o&pacity, 
and imaginative ingenuity, which aharacter- 
ize the culture of Bali’ (p. 23). 

Thus we find : 


130 Ong Sang Janur Kuning, angadeg sira 
Om, Lord Yellow-Green, be it thy 
will to stand before me 
190 ong Sang Janur Kuning mangadeg 
Om. Bang Janur stands there yellow 
1.88 Pukulun mangadega 
1,80 Sire Sang Janur Kuning 
Thy lowly servant 
places upright the yellow Palm-leaf 
Tt seems soarosly likely that so many versions 
of ' Bang Janur Kuning ' oan really be justified. 
Further, if we aooept Dr. Hooyksas's statement 
that the lis is addressed as ‘Sang Janur 
Kuning ', ‘ Lord Yellow-Green ', what are we 
to make of 11. 59-62 where the lis is apparently 
identified with each of the cardinal colours in 
tom? Is the implioation that the Ks is only 
Sang Janur Kuning when it is West and 
assoclated with Mahadeva? And should we 
understand that in 11. 88-0 we are in fact 
dealing with a plain pelm-leaf confection 
which is to be sanctified in some way and 


even transfigured by the descont of Siva, as ' 


the suoceeding verses appear to suggest ? Far 
more detailed and precise analysis is required 
than the method adopted by Dr. Hooykaas 
will allow. 

In the second part of her study Dr. Hooykaas 
deals with the «tek etsh padudusan a group of 
assorted objects whioh are required, in addition 
to the lis, when the padanda, a brahmin priest, 
and not a pamengbu, officiates at the ceremony 
of making holy water. Thus p.34, but on 
p. 87. we are informed that the empw pande, 
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the blacksmith, who claims to be entitled to 
make holy water and is forbidden to ask the 
brahmin for it, conducts a purifloatory 
ceremony in which, according to the Prasasti 
ponds, the eieh aleh padudwsan are cloarly 
present. Clearly there is need for further 
investigation here. The objects themselves 
fall into two groupe, of which the first (forty) 
are agricultural or household implementa, 
with some pota, a braxier, a lamp, and 
& model ríoe-b&rn. The second group consists 
of cult objects and offerings, all modelled in 
terracotta, though this categorical statement 
is in faot modified by the detailed accounts of 
the objecta in question, many of which may be 
made of dough and of palm-leaf. (This point is 
not without interest since as Dr. Hooykaas 
remarks in her comment on item 56, sikepan, 
the form, position, and ritual colours of the 
emblems are oorrectly reproduced in the 
versions in dough, but are often confused in 
the olay version. It would have been interesting 
to know, too, why, against Pott, she considers 
‘it improbable that the aawa sanga symbols 
have any particular significance in relation to 


, the funerary mtual’.) The commentary on 


the objects is of variable quality and it is not 
always clear whether it is based upon textual 
statements or fleld observations : e.g. the note 
on mimi mia where it is stated that the 
presence of pairing or&bs in a rice-fteld requires 
a purifloatory offering ble to thab 
required when the field is defiled by an animal 
or a human oorpee. There is & footnote 
reference to & Balinese text, however, which 
leaves the source of the information uncertain. 


stated theme, material of conmderable value 
and interest in itealf, but whose relationship 
to the eteh eteh paduduson is not wholly olear. 
Certain themes, however, on whioh Dr. 
Hooykaas has touched in carHer studies, 
recur here, and it is earnestly to be hoped that 
she will, before long, provide us with a synthesis 
of her material which she has so far tended to 
present rather in the form of extended notos 
than as &n integrated whole. 


ANTHONY OHRINTIN 


©. NomrHoora Parson: British 
intervention in Malaya, 1867-1877. 
(Malayan Historical Studies.) xx, 
384 pp., front. Singapore : University 
of ya Press, 1960. (Distributed 
by Oxford University Press. 45s.) ' 
Malaya in the second part of the nineteenth 
oentury was typical of many areas in Asia and 
Africa at that time. Centres of European trade 
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and influence, established on the periphery of 
hinterlands from whose political problems they 
were expected to remain aloof, became instead 


causes and the mechanics of this process have 
both fascinated and puxaled historians ever 
since. Under what ciroumstances did the 
power of indigenous societies to provoke inter- 
vention and the propensity of colonial frontiers 
to expand, became operative ? Were the claims 
of the colonial powers, particularly Britain, 
that they were driven nnwillingly to intervene 
against barbarism and disorder in the interests 
of trade and humanity, nothing but hypocrisy ? 
If so, what were their real motives? And 
whence did the inttiative coms, from the 
metropolitan government, or the oolonial 
governor and his officials ? Or ware they both 
aimply the puppets of sinister oommeraal 
“interests behind the scenes ? All these questions 
have been asked many times of the decade 
1867-77 in Malaya, when the long-standing: 
policy of non-intervention was relaxed, and 
officials from the Straits Settlements installed 
in some of the Malay states as Residents. To 
provide answers, four preluminary studies 
must first be completed on the Malay chiefs 
and Chinese tn miners of the Peninsula, the, 


Chinese and European merchants and investors 


of the Btrxita Settlements, the civil and 
military officials of the colonial government 
there, and the policy of the home government 
in Landon. 

Professor Parkinson's book may be said to 
provide the third of these studies, and its 
view of eventa is broadly that of thé successivo 
Governors of the Straits Settlements durmg 
these years. They understood very little of 
what went on in the weet coast states of the 
Peninsula, and these pages add almost nothing 
to what appears in their official despatches 
in that respect. They do not penetrate beyond 
the superficialities of Malay politics. Neither 
the Malay nor the Chinese characters in the 
story come to life under Professor Parkinson's 
touch, and it is deplorable that despite an 
English tradition of Malay scholarship going 
back well into the nineteenth century he oan 
- do no better than reproduce the inconsistent 
and arohaio spelling of Malay words and 
proper names found in the contemporary 
official papers. Nor does he advance our know- 
ledge of the formation of policy in Londan, or 
the part played in it by commercial interests 
in London and the Straits Settlements. He 
tells us (p. 188) thes the traditional or ‘ author- 
ized’ vermion of British intervention having 
been undertaken in the interests of order and 
humanity is ‘ quite untenable’, but he offers 
no hypothesis of his own. His introductory 
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discussion of the character of imperial ex- 
pension is impressionistic to say the least, and 
his conclusion (p. xvi) that ‘in the long run 
it is the trend of opinion which decides tho 
matter, or else it is the trend of events which 
decides the opinion’, is hardly & major oon- 
tribution to scholarship. He does, however, 
provide us with a first-class study of the British 
officials and: military and naval offloors in 
Malays in this period, and of the colonial 
society in which they lived. In particular his 
treatment of the character and motives of Sir 
Andrew Clarke (Governor of the Straits 
Bettlements, 1878-5), Sir William Jervols 
(Governor, 1875-7), and J. W. Biroh (Colonial 
Secretary, and from 1874 until his murder in 
November 1875 Resident of Perak), is a 
masterploce of shrewd and peroeptive analysis. 
As the first volume in the University of 
Malaya’s Malayan history series this book is 
presumably intended mainly for the use of 
students in Maleya, and most of the references 
are to documents in the Straits Settlements 
records in Singapore. Malayan students will 
be helped by the extracts from despatches 
printed as appendixes; it is a pity, however, 
that Professor Parkinson did not also provide 
them with & bibliography. 


0. D. OOWAK 


T. H. &roook (ed): Readings tn 
Malayan economics. vii, 601 pp. 
Singapore: Donald Moore for Eastern 
Universities Press Ltd., 1961. M$15. 


This is a most useful reference book, drawing 
together, under skilful and informative 
editorship, & couple of dozen articles from 
various sources (some of them 
inaccessible to the British scholar) about 
aspecta of the Malayan eoonomy. The eemays 
are ` divided into five  sections—' Econo- 
mio growth’, 'Maoroeoonomio analysis’, 
* Bubber ', ! Tin’, and ‘ Currency and credit’. 
The prominence given to rubber and tin 
reflecta, of course, their outstanding importance 
in the Malayan economy; together they 
&ooounted for some 8896 of the value of 
Malaya's exports in the years 1048-56. The 
editor introduces each section with a short 
discussion of the relevant essays and also of 
other apposite material not inoluded in the 
collection rtaeli. These introductions are 
therefore of some bibHographioal interest in 
themselves. 

The articles range widely in subject matter, 
within the general field of economics, as a 
few random titles will illustrate: ‘Money, 
work and social change in Indo-Padiflo 


econamio systems’ (R. W. Firth) ; ‘ Migration 
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problems of the Far Best’ (T. H. Biloock); 
* Export instability in the primary exporting 
countries’ (UNEOAFE); ‘The economias of 
planting density in rubber growing’ (P. T. 
Bauer); ‘Mining landscapes of Kinte' (Ooi 
Jin Bee) ; and ‘ The Federation Central Bank ' 
(Biew Nim Ches). Some of the &rticles are 
fairly technical and controvermal—for example 
Paul Meek's on the Malayan government's 
response (‘too little and too late") to the 
fantastic, but short-lived, prosperity brought 
about by bonanza prices for rubber and tin 
during the Korean War boom. Malayan 
national income doubled within two years, but 
much of the benefit went abroad during the 
same period in the form of vast exports of 
private o&pital (badly needed for Malaya’s 
own development). Other articles deal more 
generally with problems oommon to all 
‘underdeveloped’ countries. The first four, 
for example, throw more much-needed light 
on the question of comparative ooonomio 
skills and motivations, and come down 
heavily against Dr. J. H. Boeke's theories, 


so sevaged in & book on Indonesian ooonomios. 


reviewed reoenily in this journal (xxv, 3, 
1962, 641-2). Even the articles on rubber and 
tin have been chosen with an eye to elucidating 
problems of wider interest—for example the 
feasibility and the failings of oommodity 
Testriction and control schemes. 

While the book is of great value to students 
of eoonomios (and not only to those of them 
who are particularly concerned with Malaya, 
for it adds to the corpus of case study material 
for the general economist), economic historians 
will regret the absence of long runs of figures 
or of any but the most foreshortened historical 
context. The economic history of Malaya has 
not yet been written : interest seems to spring 
new-born from the soil with the toil and tur- 
moil of the great inter-war depresmion, and to 
grow at an increasing pace thereafter. Indeed, 
the future economie historian of the present 
underdeveloped countries is going to suffer 
from the reverse of our drought, for if the 
present intrepid flow of books, articles, mono- 
graphs, lectures, oto., continues unsbated, or 
rather continues accelerating at the ame rate, 
he will be flooded with an unmanageable 
torrent of words, graphs, charta, statistios, and 
other relevant date. All this is of little im- 
mediate benefit to the present economio 
historian of the underdeveloped regions, who 
sighs for comparative material from the more 
distant past (1.6. before 1920, say). 

However, the present volame is very 
weloome, and oompanion volumes for the 
other countries of South East Asia would also 
find & special place reserved for them on the 
shelf. 

J. A. M. CALDWELL 
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A. CAPELL: The Polynesian language of 


Mae (Erwoas), New Hebrides. (Te Reo 
Monographs.) Cover-title, 55 
RE Linguistio Society of 


Zealand, 1962. 9s. 


This monograph by Dr. Capell is a weloome 
addition to our knowledge of those ill-doou- 


so-called ‘Polynesian outliers’. 
spoken in tho villages of Makata and Natangs 
on the island of Emwas (Mwao, Mae), also 
called Three Hills Island. This is one of a 
number of smaller ixlanda—Nguna and Pele, 
Emau, Matoso (Two Hills), Makura, and the 
Shepherd Islands (Tongoe, Ewose, Buninga, 
Tongariki, Faloa)—which lio between the 
larger islands of Efate (Sandwich Island) and 
Epi in the New Hebrides. The number of 
speakers is given as 157, though the language 
is saad to be understood by other Emwaeens, 
who speak Semke, a Melancaian language 
closely related to Nguns and Tongoan. The 
villagers of Makata and Natenga are now 
bilingual in Mae and Besake. 

Dr. Capell's monograph is divided into two 
parts: the first gives a brief outlme of the 
phonology and grammar; the second contains 
a Mae-English voosbulary of over 400 words. 
The reader is promised (p.91) a separate 
Engliah-Mae list of ' unplaoed words ’—words 
whose derivation is obscure—but the reviewer 
has been unable to find it in the monograph. 
There are also same comments on vooabulary 
and syntax from a comparative standpoint. 
An eppendix contains some short Mae texta, 
amounting in all to some 2000 words, with 
English translations. ^ Unfortunately, those 
texts are not Mae originals, but translations 
from English, Ngunan, or Tongoan originals. 
Dr. Capell feels that they ‘may be taken as 
properly representative’ beosuse ‘there are 
so many contrasta with Nguna and English 
structure’, but the reviewer's experience is 
that translation texts, particularly Biblical 
ones, often show strange differences from the 
syntax of the colloquial language. 

Dr. Capall sets up thirteen consonant pho- 
nemes: /p t k; bd; mug; £v,s1;l 
r/. /b/ and /d/ oosur with homorganio 
nasality. The appearance of /l/ and /r/ as 
seperate phonemes is of particular interest, as 
the liquids are not now found in contrastive 
distribution im Polynesia proper (as distinot 
from the outhers). Very few words containing 
/\/ appear in the vocabulary and some of these 
appear to be loans from Ngunan. The only ` 
minimal pair quoted in evidence is roua ' they 
two’ against lcw-a ‘take it". It may be 
algnifloant that /1/ is much lees oommon than 
/r/ and is generally found at word initial. 
Compare Bamoan tok, Rarotongan form, and 
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Mae torw, ' three ' with (on the other hand) 
Samoan lan, Rarot. rai, and Mae las, 
‘great, numerous’. There is the usual five- 
term vowel system and vowel length is 
phonemic. Syllable structures are limited to 
V and CV. 

In the morphology and syntax, Dr. Capell 
operates with minimum free form as & word 
oriterion and sets up ' nucleus’, ‘satellite’, and 
‘particle’ as the main types, A nuoleus 15 à 
' word which may occur alone, e.g. as the answer 
to a question, “ who did ıt ? ”—e.g. kow “I”, 
or may be &ocompanied by one of a number of 
satellites. A satellite is a non-free form &ooom- 
panying or always scoompanied by a nucleus, 
e.g. “who did rt? "—re topata “tho man"; 
here re is a satellite accompanying & nucleus, 
tepaia’. This corresponds more or lees to the 
time-honoured divimon into full word and 
‘form word (Sweet), functor and oontentive 
(Hockett), major word and minor word, base 
and particle, eto, Dr. Capell’s particles include 

' (conjunctions) and interjections. 
It is unfortunate that Dr. Capell does not 
adhere consistently to his division into nucleus 
and satellite: the reader is surprised to find 
(pp. 18, 19) free forms such as teatea ' white ' 
(n æ tapaia teatea ‘a white man’) and the 
numerals iari, rua, toru, ' ono, two, three ' eto., 
classified ss satellites when they are used atiri- 
butayvely. This confuses the distinction of 
nucleus and satellite with that of head and 
attnbute. 

Nuclel are classed as N (nominal) or V (ver- 
bal) according to their oolligation with two 
different groupe of satellites N-nuclei are those 
“that oan. be accompanied by bound forms of 
the group re * the ", rikw “my ”, rina “his”, 
eta’. It is not quite clear what other forms 
aro subsumed by the ‘ete.’, but the ones 
cated correspond to those usually (following 
Wilhams's work on Maori) called definitives, 
V-nuclei are those accompanied ‘by such 
forms as e, tere’. Dr. Capell oalls e and tere 
‘markers of person’; they correspond to the 
Melaneman verbal pronouns. 

The bulk of the Mae vocabulary is clearly 
Polyneman, though there are loan-words from 
nearby Melanesian languages. Dr. Capell 
lists 14% of his word list as ‘ unplaoed ' and 
gives no Polynesian cognates for these, but 
many of them do have related Polynesian 
forms, e.g.: Mae betebets ‘fat’, of. Rarot. 
pele-iue ; Mae kakara 'sweot', of. Rarot. 
kakara ‘fragrant’; Mao swi ‘bone’, of. 
Tongan dus; Mao sanga ‘work’, of. Rarot. 
ranga?amga; Mao momoso ‘wither’, af. 
Tongan momoko ‘ yellowed off (of leaves)’ ; 
Mae tafitafi ‘to sweep’, of. Tongan tafi, taiaf, 
hxfüaft. Ful 'body-hair' us amigned tenta- 
tively to Melanesian, but the word is wide- 
spread in Polynesian, of. Earot. ^wrw^wrw, 
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Maori hubu, Tongan fulu, fulufuln, Samoan 
Sulu, ‘ body-haur, fur, feathers '. 

Dr. Capell points out a few instances where 
Mae grammar is closer to the Melaneslan than 
to the Polynoman type. Most noteworthy here 
are the Melanesian preferred mentenoe-type of 
subject: verb: object, against the typioal 
Polynesian verb: subject: object; and the 
use of the Melanealan-type verbal pronoun to 
link subject and verb. In too, is the 
&beenoe of the typica Polynesian O/A 
(subordinate/dominant) dichotomy in the 
possossi vos. 

Some linguists may regret that the analysis 
is not more rigorous and oonsistent, but this 
is only an outline aketeh, and Dr. Capell has * 
gathered together much valuable new data 
about a practically unknown language. 


M 


J. N. BUSE 


‘ 


I. M. Lewis: A pastoral democracy: a 
study of uice and politics among 
the northern Somali of the Horn of 
yaoi xiii, 820 pp., front., 9 plates. 
London, ete. : Oxford University 
Press for the International African 
Institute, 1961. 45s. 


I. M. Lewis : Harag ona tha far ty an 
northern Somaldand. (Hast African 
Studies, No. 15.) [viii], in 2 plates. 
Kam : Bact African Tastibite of 


Social Research, 1962. 10s. (Distri- 
buted outside E. Africa by Kegan 
Paul.) 


In these two books Dr. Lewis describes 
the organixation of the Somali of what was 
formerly the Brituh Somahland Protectorate, 
add is now the ‘Northern Regions’ of the 
Somali Republic, Burton described them & 
hundred years ago as ‘a fleroe and turbulent 
race of Republioans’; and, as Dr. Lewis makes 
it olear, not only are the political units of the 
Somali without ahiefs, but they also lack formal 
administrative machinery to & greater degree 
than other chiefleas souetios in Hast Africe. 
To an even greater extant is kinship important, 
for a Somalı genealogy is not just a pedigree, 
but & representation, as the author pute it, of 
‘the social divisions into corporate political 
groups’. Since the nature of the country is 
highly unfavourable to the development of 
stable territomal groups, the term ‘tribe?’ is 
considered by the author to be an unsuitable 
demgnation for the political unita, though ıt 
has been used by previous writers; and there 
is in fact a large number of groups which have 

cially the appearance of ‘tribes’, but 
which Dr. Lewis prefers to oall clans, and the 
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six major whioh some writers have 
called ‘ oonfederacies ', ho calls olan-families— 
Dir, Isaag, Hawiye, Dearood, Digil, and 
Rehanwiin (his orthography). 

The book begins with & shart introductory 
chapter containing a brief statement of the 
political and olan systems, and an outline of 
the history of the ares, with some remarks on 
the difficulties in the administration of a people 
who ‘traditaonally recognize no instituted 
authority, where every adult has & my in 
counal’. The second chapter deals with the 
ecology of the northern Somali country: the 
land is semi-desert, with an annual rainfall in 
many places of lems than 4 inches. This is 
* followed by two chapters on ' Pastoralism and 
the structure of grazing encampments’, and 
' Settlement and cultivation ', both containing 
much useful information on the day to day life 
of the people. The rest of the boak deals with 
olanahrp, the morphology of the lineage system, 
contract, authority and saactions, force and 
foud. The last chapters deal with ‘ Nationalian 
and party polition’, and the distinctions 
between Somah society and other segmentery 
lineage systems. 

The author uses the term Aser, meaning 
' contract’, for the element which, combined 
with tol ' agnatio kinship ', forms the political 
unió whose members are 'united in the pay- 
ment of blood-wealth’, and he notes that 
people speak of agnatio kinamen whose relations 
are oontrolled by an agreement made by thom- 
selves or inharited from ancestors as ioi keeriek, 
' agnates bound by contract or treaty’. This 
helps to demonstrate how clanahip alone does 
not account for the political solidarity that 
exists in spite of the looseness of the polrtioal 
structure. 

Religion (Islam) is not dealt with specifloally, 
aince Dr. Lewis has written of it elsewhere ; 
but its importance is implicit throughout, and 
in the chapter on authority and sanctions there 
is an account of the religious orders (fariiga), 
and of the functions of the wadaad, one of the 
two classes into which Somah society is 
dtvided—+oadaad or ‘religions expert’, and 
waranleh or ' spear-bearer ’, i.e. all other men. 
Though the Somali have no chiefs, there are 
none the lees clan-heads, known variously as 
suldaam (sultan), bogor, wgaas, or geraad. 
"Those are not politioal chiefs, but ‘ symbol(s) 
for and focus of the agnatio solidarity ' of the 
olan; they do not oocur in all clans, and 
the facts presented by Dr. Lewis explain the 
anomalous situation described by older writers 
like Paulitechke In whioh som tribos appeared. 
to have chiefs and others not. The ‘sultan’ 
may be an abitrator, and he may have some 
ritual duties. The wadaad and the sheikh on 
the other hand have no political function aad 
are the spiritual leaders of the olans. 
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A book like this has been mush needed ; it 
not only gives a clear account of the social 
and political system of the Somali, but has 
the advantage of being free from jargon and 
easy to read; and the lineage system—so 
formidable when set out in such works as 
R. H. Smith's Tribes of British Somaliland 
(Aden, 1041; not mentioned in Dr. Lewis's 
bibliography)—is made intelligible. I feel, how- | 
ever, thet it is necemary to enter & protest 
against the indiscriminate application to 
written languages like Ethiopic of an ortho- 
grephio system in which long vowels are 
doubled. While this system may suit some 
unwritten languages, it 15 absurd to use it for 
Ethiopio; for example, on p. 15 the Ethiopio . 
name Yoshaq (short a, first order) appears as 
Yeahsaq; and the Arabio Fath al Habasha 
is written Futuuh. On p. 208 the title garaad 
is seid to be a Somali version of the Amhario 
al-Jaraad; gardd for ‘ruler’ does oocur in 
the Ethiopio chronicles, and while it could 
conceivably be from Amhario gorrada, now 
meaning ‘take a female into service’, it is 
perhaps more likely to be the Somali garaad, 
‘wisdom’. 

Ths second of the two works by Dr. Lewis 
is muoh slighter. It forms a supplement to 
the first, and is confined to marriage and the 
family. Like the first, it is based on research 
carried out between September 1955 and 
June 1957 tn northern Somaliland. It begins 
with a short outline of the Somali social 
system. Polygyny is practised, and bride- 
wealth (yarad) is reletively high; part of it 
is returned to the husband as dowry (diboad). 
The lowest amount recorded by Dr. Lewis was 
three camels and no dibaad, the highest, 50 
camels and two horses; rifles, sheep, gosta, 
and money are also used for bride-wealth. But 
these payments are not the essential element 
in a marriage: this is contained in the mekar, 
a gift from the man to the woman, and a short 
ceremony before a sheikh or wadaad. Divorce 
is oasy and frequent, and performed by the 
Talamio formula ‘I divorce thee three times '. 


One of the commonest reasons for divorce is - 


ity. The full range of subjects discussed 
in the book is: the nuclear and polygynous 
family, betrothal and marriage, the signifloance 
of bride-wealth and dowry, afinal and matri- 
lateral relationships, the husbend-wifo relation- 
ship, and divorce; with a oonolnding note on 
i societies. There is an 


With theee two books, Dr. Lewis has made 
*& notable and useful contribution to the 
sudy of the Somali and to Bast African 


G. W. B. HUNTOETGFORD 
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CnxIsrOPHRR Fyre: A history of Sierra 
Leone. vii, 173 p., 2 maps. ndon, 
oto.: Oxford University Press, 1962. 
84s. 


Bierra Leone was one of the smallest of 
British African colonies but its history is of 
key interest to the student of nineteenth- 
, century West Africa, As the base of the Pre- 
ventive Squadron and the seat of the Court 
of Mixed Commission, it was the headquarters 
of the campaign against the slave-trade which 
for so long dominated British policy in the 
area, The Governor of Bierr& Leone was the 
Governor-in-Chief of all Brituh West Africa 
from 1821 to 1828, and again from 1866 to 
1874. The settlement of freed alaves at Free- 
town led to the emergence of a Christian, 
English-speaking community which pioneered 
the commercial penetration of the hinterland 
and which, throughout the period, provided 
the fooal growing point for Christian mismonary 
and educational work. As is well known, it was 
the return of Yorube recaptives from Sierra 
Leone to Abeokuta which provided the OMS 
with ita first opening 1n southern Nigeria. It 
was largely the Sierra Leone 'oreoles' who 
staffed the lower eohslons of the early oolonial 
administration both in the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria. For nearly a century Fourah Bay 
College was the only centre of university 
education in British West Africa. 

Until now there has been no adequate 
history of the colony and this book by 
Dr. Fyfe, who was for some years Government 
Archivist m Sierra Leone, has been eagerly 
awaited. It proves to be & most unusual book 
which will disappoint some expectations. It is 
a staggering size, more than 600 pages of text 
and another 100 of footnotes, the product of 
prodigious and meticulous industry. Dr. Fyfe 
hes an unrivalled familiarity with the archival 
material He has had access to the family 
pepers and personal reminiscences of many 
prominent Freetown aitizens. He has gone so 
carefully through the very extensive published 
literature that itis imposible to suppose that 
he has neglected anything of the slightest 
importance. There is material enough here 
for three or four good books and, indeed, tà is 
hard to believe that this work will ever be 
superseded as an enoyolopedio work of 
reference. 

The pity of it is that Dr. Fyfe has presented. 
his excellent material in such an unmanageable 
form. No attempt has been made to weave a 
susiained thread of narrative. The arrange- 
ment is strictly chronological, jumping from 
one toplo to another in virtually every pars- 
greph. The sheer weight of information of a 
merely local antiquarian character stifles the 
emergence of a ocherent ploture of the oolany'a 
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development. The book fully deserves the 
adjective ‘ monumental’ which it is accorded 
on the jacket. It is reminiscent of the Victorian 
tombstones, to which Dr. Fyfe seams to have 
devoted so much loving attention, not only in 
its oumbrous size and grotesque ornamenta- 
tion but, too often, in the very nature of its 
subject matter. Bo many obscure individuals, 
ere noticed by name that the reader feels he 
has been introduced to all the dead of Free- 
town. Abt the first mention of each of these 
forgotten worthies, Dr. Fyfe regularly digreeses 
from the toplo in hand to give us all the ascer- 
teinable particulars of his personal life, marital 
and, more , oxtra-marital, and the ~ 
age at death of every traceable member of his 
family! ' 

A bibliography of nearly 20 pages provides 
further evidence of Dr. Fyfe's mastery of his 
subject, but the footnotes have bean set out in 
a truly atrocious manner which makes them 
practioally useless. It is always irritating when 
the notes are collected together at the baok of 
the book, but here the difficulty has been 
enhanced by the elimination of reference 
numbers from the text. The reader has conse- 
quently to count the lines on the page whenever 
he wishes to consult a footnote, and even then 
he finds the note so cryptic that he has to tum 
to a third place in the book to consult the key. 


D. H. JONES 


Epwis ARDENEBR : Divorce and fer- 
ility: an African study. (Nigerian 
Soal and Economic Studies, No. 3.) 
xvi, 171 pp. London, eto.: Oxford 
University Press for the Nigerian 
Institute of Bocial and Roonomic 
Research, 1962. 20s. 


This book is concomitant with Plantation 
and village in the Cameroons by the same 
author together with two other writers 
(reviewed in BSOAS, xxv, 1, 1962, 105). Tt 
gives the results of a statistioal inquiry among 
women of the Bakweri tribe in the West 
Cameroon concerning their marital and child- 
bearing histories. The inquiry was made by 
a questionnaire to 1,002 women, ranging from 
old women long past child-bearing age to girls 
only a few yoars beyond puberty. It was under- 
taken to provide information on two principal 
matters which have much disturbed the people 
themselves—the marked instability of mar- 
riage, and the alleged infertility of Bakwerl 
women such that there are fears that the tribe 
is in danger of ' dying out’. The Bakweri are 
& small group (about 16,000 people) out- 
numbered even on their own lands by immi- 
grant Africans in the proportion of 2 to 1; and 
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outnumbered in the proportion of 3 to 1 in 
the encompassing region, which includes large 
areas of alienated land under plantation agri- 
culture. The inquiry was devoted only to 
‘the rural Bakweri, that is: thoe Bakweri 
living ın areas not comp surrounded or 
hemmed in by plantations ' (p. 8) which are 
on the whole ‘the most favourable localities 
for the maintenance of Bakwor! culture’. Thus 
not only were immigrant women ignored, bub 
also the many Bakweri women who live out- 
sido the defined areas. Yet the Bakwerl 
together with the immigrants comprise in 
many ways a single unit, as indicated by the 
strong, general conclusion of the author that 
it is the great preponderance of men over 
women (220: 100) which is the root cause of 
instability and, perhaps, of infertility also. 
Bakwori women, attracted by the ready oppor- 
tunities for matenal gam, are ever likely to 
desert their husbends for casual prostitation 
or temporary concubinage. 

For an anthropologist, this is a disppointmg 
book. Although itis written by an anthropolo- 
gist who has had several years of field experi- 
enoe in the Western Cameroon (formerly the 
Southern Cameroons Mandate), there is little 
to dicate this. The book may be of value to 
demographers (this reviewer 1 not competent 
to muy) but it may well confirm them in their 
prejudices thet statistical treatment is all- 
important in the study of people. Of course 
&nthropologista are often, too often, gromly 
neglectful and ignorant of statistical tech- 
niques ; but they do avoid laborious measuring 
of the obvious or the relatively unimportant, 
and prefer to attempt an asmemumnent of 
immeesurable but critical factors in society. 
The Bakweri people themselves are few, unim- 
portant in the larger view, and probably in 
process of losing their identity as a distinct 
group. Btatisiios on their marriages, divorces, 
births, and deaths are scarcely of more than 
local interest waless they are clearly related to 
the sociological and historical factors whioh 
have produced the reality which the figures 
seek to represent. Is there no discernible 
relationship between the kinds of union, 
lengths of union, reasons for drvoroe, eto., eto., 
and elementa in the social system? Anthro- 
pologists have considered some of these matters 
and have discussed hypotheses about them, 
but whether Bakwerl date refute or support 
them, we are not told. The author finds, for 
example that & polygynous where 
the wife is a junior is much less likely to be 
stable than where she is a first wife: why! 
One may surmise that Bakwerl junior wives 
suffer severe disabilities, but this is not made 
clear. Reading this book, one is constantly 
wishing to ask why, but is seldom told-—virtu- 
ally all one is told is that such and such a 
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percentage of the oases do this or do not do 
thas. Probably even demographers will be 
bored. The author writes: ‘It js all too easy 
to speculate on reasons for the various distri- 
butions in the tables, but the number of 
make such speculation of questionable value ’ 
(p. 78). The point is taken; but after his 
lengthy experience, anthropologloally, in the, 
region and with the Bakweri, surely the choloe 
1s not just between speculation and no attempt 
at explanation and interpretation. Of course, 
much of the raw material for explanation is 
contained in that earlier book, already referred 
to, but Mr. Ardener's own synthesis could be 
really valusble. 


P. H. GULLIVER 


ADRIAN C. Epwanps: The Ovimbundu 
under two sovereignies :. a study of 
social control and social change among 
a people of Angola. xvii, 169 pp. 
London, eto.: Oxford University 
Preas for the International African 
Institute, 1962. 30s. 


Beginnmg his field research in 1955 in the 
country of the Ovimbundu people of central 
Angola, Dr. Edwards found that repid and 
redial social change was ubiquitous. Deliber- 
ately he sought ‘ane of the areas most likely 
to retain a relatively conservative social life ’, 
in the hope that the problems of studying 
social change, and especially changes in the 
nature of socia] control, might be simplified. In 
the end he found it extremely difficult to obtain 
adequate information on the earlier soolal 
systems, and his present book is less a study 
of social change than a study of a changed, or 


Catholic mimdons figure prominently. Dr. 
Edwards is able to state more or leas confidently 
that the earlier polrtaoal system of the kingdom 
and sub-chiefdoms has effectively disappeared 
in northern Umbundu oountzy where he 
worked; and similarly the corporate kin 
groups involved in the old double unilincal 
descent system. But he is unable either to 
give much new information on these matters, 
or to do more than to suggest the possible 
reasons for ther breakdown. How soolal 
change has occurred in this Instance seems to 
be unknowable, and the extent of change oan 
only be rather dimly percetved. Anthropolo- 
giste will particularly regret, along with the 
author himself, tho failure to document further 
the double descent gystam-—whothor elsewhere 
in Umbundu country it still perxista, or at 
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least did reoently enough to allow data to be 
obtained, remains unknown. 

The author concentrated his research in & 
single village, and he uses information from it 
mainly as an exemplification of a more general, 
but unspecified, Ovimbundu social system. 
That this village end the sub-chiefdom in 
which it is located are not ‘typical’ of all 
, Umbundu is admitted, but the extent of appli- 
oability is not olear. A great deal of detailed 
information on the people and the structure 
of this village 1s given, but it is a great pity 
that, having confined himself to that group, 
Dr. Edwards should have persisted in writing 
that ‘the Ovimbundu’ behave in this or that 
way when he means that the people of his 
village do so. Hoe seams to have maed an 
opportunity: to have avoided the falso 
amumption that ‘the Ovimbundu ’ is & valid 
category, even had research been more exten- 
aive, and instead to have described and ans- 
lysed his village in something lke the way 
Turner did so admirably in Schtem and contiwu- 
ity in an African society (1057). That i, he 
oould have given & detailed account of an 
Observed working system in action, and of 
the development of that system as social 
relations were affected by the ongoing process 
of living together, coping with problems and 
arises, and readjusting to them. 

Nevertheless there is & wealth of information 
on the village of Epelangs which anthropolo- 
gists willweloome. Withm the limitations just 
noted, we are given considerable detail of its 
constitution and structure, of the nature of 
kinship, of marriage and family, and of its 
economic system. The influence of the Roman 
Catholo mumionary work, particularly of the 
local mission school, and of the Portugusse 
administration are made alear, so that this 
book will apeel not only to anthropologists sa 
such, but also to those who are interested in 
the colonial régime in Portuguese Africa. Here 
is an excellent case-study of a village under 
Portuguese rule. Of pertioular interest to 
anthropologists is the account of the modern, 
amorphous oognatio kinship system. This had 
replaced the earlier system of double deeoent 
groupe, and, says Dr. Edwards, it ıs one in 
which ‘it is the quantity rather than the 
quality of kinship ties that makes kinship 
significant in establshing a “ sense of commu- 
nity ” in a neighbourhood ' (p. 108). This is a 
oonoeption which needs further development, 
and I am not sure that the author properly 
substantiates his hypothesis. The question 
arises, if the quality of a kin relationshrp is so 
unimportant what is it that gives significance 
to kinshrp at all! However, ıt is shown how 
a high proportion of preferential marriages 
within a limited locality makes for an intensive 
network of afinal kinship, which of course 
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develops into the cognatio network as genera- 
tion follows generation. Anyone concerned 
with the evolution of new kinship systems in 
modern Africa ahould certainly take note of 
this book. 

P. H. GULLIVER 


PxinrP3 Deroma and others: La 
lune : m ei rites. [By 13 authors.] 
. (Sources Orientales, v.) 374 pp. Paris: 
Éditions du Beuil, [1962]. 


This is the fifth volume of tho series entitled 
‘Sources Orientales' which & group of young 
orientalista, attached to the Centre National de 
la Recherche Solentifiqne and the Boole des 
Hautes Etudes, is editing (the preoeding four 
volumes have been reviewed in previous issues 
of the BSOAS). This volume maintains the 
general high standard of the earlier ones, and 
it follows thelr pattern, i.e. of pursuing a 
selected phcnoméns religieux through its various 
forms of manifestation in the cultures, both 
ancient and contemporary, of the East. To 
have chosen the moon as such a theme is 
surely rather strange, in view of the many 
other more obvious subjects that might have 
been profitably treated. The editors seem to 
have recognized this, and they attempt to 
justify their decision. Although such justifica- 
tion may be needed in terms of ther under- 
taking as & whole, the fact that a volume. of 
such a ond has been devoted to the religous 
significance of the moon will oertainly be 
widely weloomed as & unique study of an 
intrinsically interesting subject. 

Asin the previous volumes, the survey begins 
with the manifestations of the phenomenon 
concerned in ancient Egypt. Here at once 1s 
revealed a feature which 1s found to be common 
to the thought of all the cultures dealt with, 
namely, that the moon ever plays & subordi- 
nate role in relgion. Thus in Egypt it was 
looked upon as & kind of substitute for the 
sun, the vizier who deputizee for his master 
during the night. The author (P. Derchain) 
of this chapter accepta the conclusions of R. A. 


_ Parker about the respective antiquity of the 


lunar and the solar calendar; his analysis of 
the references to the moon in the ‘ Pyramid 
Texts ' is particularly valuable. M. Lambert in 
his study of Sumerian selenology aptly quotes 
Gudea (c. 2160 5.0.) as referring to the god 
Bin (the moon-god), ‘ whose name none can 
explain ’, and he continues with a most signifl- 
cant discussion of the problem of the terms 
used for the moon, especially that signifying 
the $0 days of the hunar month—e topic with 
which M. Leibovici also deals in his chapter on 
the moon in Babylonian and Assyrian thought. 
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Incidentally, in the history of religions Nabonid- 
dus of Babylon seams to have the unique 
distinction of having sought to make the moon- 
god supreme. M. Petit finds in the denunola- 
tions of Isaiah and Hones traces of an ancient 
nomadio lunar cult once observed by Israel's 
ancestors; but, although the lunar significance 
of the Passover festival is recognized, no men- 
tion is made of the theory of A. Jeremias 
concerning the ‘ ! (mashchith) that 
was abroad on the night of the orginal institu- 
tion of the Passover according to the cult- 
legend. The extremely meagre dats concerning 
lunar culta among the Hittites, the Hurrites, 
and in the Ugaritic texta are studied; but, 
ourlously, nothing is seid of the lunar signifl- 
canoe of the cult of Tanit in Carthage. A moat 
interesting and extensive &ooount of the signifi- 
cance of the moon in Islamic culture is pro- 
vided by M. Rodinson, who suggests that, 
while the crescent did figure on Muslim stan- 
dards from the thirteenth oentury, it was thd 
Obristians who first regarded the crescent as 
the symbol par excellence of Islam in oontra- 
distinction to the Christian oroes. M. Molé seta 
out the little that is relevant to the subject in 
ancient Iran. J. Varenne shows that, while the 
moon figures prominently in Indian social life 
and in literature, there was no lun&r-cult as 
such; but he duly emphasizes the faot that 
Hindu liturgical time is lunar. E. Porée- 
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T. F. MrrouxgLL: Colloquia Arabio: 

the living language of Egypt. (The 

Teach Yourself Books.) ix, 10-240 pp. 
+ errata sheet. London: 

Universities Prees Ltd., 1962. 105. 6d. 


Colloquial Arabic is divided into two clear- 
cut halves: grammar; and classified sentences 
and vocabularies. Tho grammar is lucidly 
expounded and often illumined by an ap- 
proach unhampered by the preconceptions of 
the traditional Arabist. The vocabularios 
and sentences are, on the whole, well chosen. 
But is this the way to organize a book in- 
tended for the self-taught ! The grammatical 
explanations are not punctuated by exercises ; 
apparently the student ıs to learn all the 
grammatical section before he moves on to 
the other. There is no comprehensive glossary, 
so thet the finding of individual words, 
especially verbs (as opposed to the systematic 
acquisition of voosbulary), is rendered very 
tedious. It is difficult to see why it should 
have been necessary to place those obstacles m. 
the student's way. In 1060 Mr. Mitchell 
published An introduction to Egyptian collo- 
gwial Aralo (noticed in BSO.AS, xxr, 3, 1959, 
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Maspero and S. Bernard-Thierny, pursuing the 
theme in the beliefs and rites of Cambodia, 
remark that ‘la lune cambodgienne est une lune 
ambigue', being sometimes male and some- 
times female. Lightly veiled by Buddhism, 
the moon plays many roles as the source of 
good fortune and fecundity. M. Boymé deals 
with the evidenoe of China, noting that the 
moon was regarded as a yi» factor, and that 
under Taoist influence 1$ wea connected with 
the search for T due to 
the moon's recurring renewal after waning. 
Aocording to R. Sieffert, the sparse mentzon of 
the moon in the official Shinto texts left the 
fleld free for & rich development of lunar folk- 
lore in Japan. The concluding chapter by 
E. Lot-Falok concerns the place that the moon 
has had in the thought and practice of the 
Siberian peoples and the Eakimo, where, as 
elsewhere, in comparison to the sun, the moon 
is a ' personnage ambivalent’. The volume 
has a distinctive value by virtue of its assembly 
of much rare and curious information nob 
easily come by elsewhere. Translations of 
relevant terta are given, together with neces- 
sary documentation and bibliographies.’ To 
thus present reviewer there appears to be one 
notable defsct—no attempt is made to explain 
the variation of sex attributed to the moon in 
the various cultures. 
B. G. F. BRANDON 
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611) upon which the present book is avowedly 
largely based. The Introduction contains 
exercises with keys interspersed with the 
grammar, abundant texts with translation, 
and oomprehenstve two-way vocabularies. 
I would strongly recommend anyone wishing 
to begin the study of Egyptian colloquial to 
spend a pound on that. It costa twice the 
price but is well worth the extra 


J. Y. P. HOPKINS 


Busronp Brome:  Wüstenfeld-MaÀ- 
ler'sohe — Verglesochungs-Tabellen ^ sur 
muslimisohen und iranischen- Zei- 
rechnung mit Tafeln zur. Umrechnung 
orseni-christlkoher Aren. [v], 90, 19 DD. i: 
table [in end-pocket]. Wiesbaden : 
Deutsche Morgenlindische - Gesell- 
schaft in Kommission bei Franz 
Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1961. DM. 40. 
Professor Spuler’s new edition of the now. 

old and familiar Wüstenfald-Mahler conversion 

tables provides in a simple and direct manner 
answers to the problems of ehrpnology which 
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inevitably oonfront students of Muslim and 
Oriental Christian history. The three perta of 
the old edi&on-—tables for Christian and Hijra 
dates, for the 'Turknsh Mahyye calendar, and 
for the Persian oalendars—are reproduced with 
corrections and & complete recasting of the 
Turkish MAlryye calendar in the first three 
peris of the new edition. The fourth and 
largest section of this edition, on the other 
hand, contains & new series of tables useful 
for & variety of purposes : 

io determine the day of the week in the 

Hijr& calendar without reference to the 
Chnistian-Hijre conversion tables ; 

to convert Julian into Gregorian dates ; 

to convert Coptic and Ethiopio into Julhan 

dates ; 

to convert Neo-Perslan Hijra into Gregorian 

dates ; 

to convert Solar Hijra into Gregorian dates ; 

to compare the Byzantine, Seleucid, Alex- 

andrme, Ethiopic, Coptio, and Armenian 
oalendars. 

There is also a list of tho names of the 
months used in the many calendars included 
here, instructions (in German, Enghah, 
French, and Rusman) for the use of each table 
contained m a fty-leaf at the back of the book 
for easy reference during consultation of the 
tables, and finally, a alide-rule (contained in a 
separate pocket at the front of the book) for 
finding the exact day of the month in the 
Christian-Hijr& tebles without reckoning on 
paper. An international system of transoriptzon 
for Oriental names has been substituted for the 
original German one. 

J. WANSBROUGH 


Orro F. A. Mumanpus: Monks and 
monasteries of the Egyptian deserts. 
[vii], 3-436 pp. Cairo: American 
University at Osiro Press, 1961. 
$10. (Agents: Luzac. £3 15s.) 


Dr. Meinardus has written an informative 
popular history and guide to ten Copto 
monasteries: Dar Anb&  Antün!üs (Bt. 
Antony) and Dair Anbé Bild (8t. Paul) on the 
Red Sea, Deir al-Barimis, Deir Abt Magar 
(Bt. Macarius), Dair Anb& Biahol, and Deir 
al-Burlin in the Wadi 'l-Natrün, Deir al- 
Muharraq near Qistya, Dair Anb& Samwil 
(Bt. Bamuel) in the Fayyüm, Derr 8itt DimI- 
&nah in the Delta, and finally, Dair Abt Mina 
(Bt. Menas), reconstructed and reoonseorated 
in 1050 at Maryut. ‘The author prefaces his 
account with & brief introductory chapter on 
pre-Christian monastausm, and & description 
of the oult of 8t. Antony in the Orlent and in 
Europe; he concludes with a chapter on the 
dependencies of the monasteries described in 
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the main body of the book, and four appendixes 
intended to elucidate the character of Coptic 
monasticimn. The book is readable and. 
entertainmg, anecdotal rather than scholarly, 
and appears to be based largely upon the 
author's soquaintance with „and personal 
viata to the monasteries, and upon several 
well-known works of European scholarship, 
such as those of Kammerer, Monneret de 
Villard, Evelyn White, and Romilly Fedden. 
Muah of the earlier history of the monasterios 
is derived from the fragmentary obeervations 
of European pilgrims and travellers. The 
book is abundantly illustrated with rather 
amateur photographs and sketoh-mape, and 
provided with precise instructions for reaching 
each of the monasteries. 
J. WANSBROUGH 


H. B. SHABABI: Governments and 
politics of the Middle Kast in the 
twentieth century. (Van Nostrand 
Political Science Beries.) xiii, 296 pp., 
8 plates, 2 maps [on endpapers ]. 
Princeton, N.J., ete.: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Ino., [1962]. 37s. 64. 


This book provides a useful oonspeotus of 
the politioal scene in the Middle Kast in recent 
times, It is clearly written and fair-minded in 
its approach to & complex and controversial 
subject. The greatar part of the work 1s devoted 
to a desenption of the development, within 
individual states, of the governmental struc- 
ture, the politioal organization, and the system 
of external relations. An Introductory seo- 
tion (pp. 1-80), dealing with the general 
political framework of the region, the develop- 
ment of Islamio political thought, and the 
paming of the Ottoman Empire, is some- 
what superficial. A final section (pp. 271- 
84) summarizes the prevailing politioal mtua- 
tion in terms of ‘ democracy versus autooraocy '. 
There is no general bibliography, but the notes 
appended to each chapter provide source 
references. The author states disarmingly, 

‘Rather than adhering to an exact system of 
transhterating Arabic, Turkish, and Perman 
terms, I have followed & pattern of phonetio 
rendermg.... Inasmuch as poasible I have used 
such spelling as ıs most oommon in the non- 
specialized works on the Middle Kast’ (p. x). 
Whatever justification this procedure may 
have for Arabio and Perman, modern romanised 
Turkish should be written aooording to ita 
own oonventionz The suthor's grasp of 
Turkish orthography is incomplete: thus, he 
writes Celal Bayar (p.54); Cemal Gursel 
(p.62); and produces such monstrosities as 
ibingi chumAurtyet (also p. 02). 


P. M. HOLT 
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A onitioal Pals dictionary, begun by 
V. Trenckwer. Vol. rr. |Faso. 1, a— 
üdikappika.] (Det Kgl. Danske 

Videnskabernes Selskab.) [iv], viii, iv, 


56 pp. Copenhagen: Ejnar 

pean ir the Royal Danish Academy 

of Sciences and Letters, 1960. D.kr. 20. 

It is now twelve years sinoe Vol. 1 of A orii- 
cal Pals dictionary appeared and now we aro 
glad to weloome the publication of the first 
fascicle of the second volume of this monu- 
mental work. During this period we have lost 
one of its illustrious editors, Helmer Smith, 
who was largely responsible for organixing 
and directing the work of the dictionary. This 
serious loss, as explained in the preface by 
L. L. Hammerich, Chairman of the Admini- 
strative Commission, waa filled by appointing 
a Supervisory Committee consisting of eminent 
Indologuta who were entrusted with the 
editing of this dictionary. The work was 
further made easier by generous subventions 
and grants from Unesco, the Rask-Ørsted 
Foundation, the Carlsberg Foundation, and the 
Royal Danish Academy of Sciences and Letters, 
the publishers of the whole project. Thus the 
work is now & product of international oo- 
operation among both the scholars and the 
Academics. 

This fasciocle contains articles from à to 
ädikappika and follows the seme principles as 
were laid down in the first volume. For 
future volumes we' are promised that the 
editors will inolude other lexicographioal 
collections, notably that of the late Professor 
W. Geiger, and almo that future volumes, 
particularly the ones dealing with the oon- 
sonanta, will inolude items belonging to the 
different strata of later Pali. This undoubtedly 
would be & most weloome improvement and 
we look forward to the speedy publication of 
the remaming volumes. 


P. 8. JAINI 


A. N. Upapuys (ed.): Svimi-Kumára s 
Kartitkeyinuprekea (Katiigeyanuppe- 


(Érimad LM Jaina Éüstra- 


mali.) xx, 99, 47 , plate. Agas : 
Shrimad Raj “Ashram, 1960. 
Ra. 14. 


Professor A. N. Upedhye has produced an 
admirable text of this Prakrit treatise on the 


ra 
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twelve amepreksia which was previously only 


understanding of it easier by supplying & close 
Hindi s 

The English introduction by Professor 
Upedhye, rich in varied information on the 
subject of the anmuprekpis in Jaina literature, is 
a model of its kind and only on one point would. 
the reviewer venture to differ from him. Despite 
the arguments adduced to the contrary Pandit 
Jugalkishor Mukhtar's dating of the author of 
the Kartitkeytowpreket seems to him more 
oonsistent with the contents of the work, 
particularly the section on the dharndneuprebst 
which is in fact & summary of the duties 
of laymen and would seem to belong to an 
early period in the development of the 
érdvabicdra. 


E. W. - 


AwnrrLAL MonaswnaL Burosax (ed.): 
Couppatmamahüpurisacariam, by Si- 
lanka. (Prakrit Text cee Beries, 
No. 3.) [x], 68, 384 p bem 
Ahmedabad, Varanasi : Dtalerit 
Society, 1961. Ra. 91. 

This, the third of the Prakrit Text Soclety’s 


publications, is an important work on Jame 
universal history, 1n other words on the lives of 


-saints and heroes. It has been competently 


edited by Pandit Amritlal Mohanlal Bhojak 
who has contributed an introduction in Hindi 
giving all available details &bout the author 
and his date and some notes on the manuscripts 
used in establishing the text and has followed 
Muni Punyavijayajis admireble model by 
&ppending abundantindexes—of proper names, 
of dest words, of conventional descriptions, of 
subhdgiias and of the few brief Apsbhramáe 
passages. Dr. Klaus Brohn was invited to 
write an introdustory study of the subject 
matter. This is, in fact, partly an English 


earlier monograph, 
hdperisacartya : cin Beitrag zur Keanbvis der 
Jaina-Universalgeschichie, published in Ham- 
burg in 1954. 


E. W. 


Puxxavi3AvA: Catalogue of palm-leaf 
manusoripta in the Santinatha Jain 


Bhandara, Cambay. Part one. (Gaek- 
wad’s Oriental Series, No. 135.) 6, 
200 pp. Baroda: Oriental Institute, 
1961. Res. 15. "i 
Muni PopyayvijsyajTs catalogue of the palm- 
loaf manuscripts ın this bhondara is compiled 
with the painstaking scouracy and profound 
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erudition to which he has accustomed us in his 


numerous editions of Prskrit texte. It is 
divided into two sections: the first half, devoted. 
to Jaina canonical literature, gives extensive 
extracts from the beginning and end of each 
manuscript, and indeed, in the oase of some, 
short works, the whole text. In the second! 
half (the prakarana section) these extracts are 
much abbreviated or abseni altogether. An 
introduction to the catalogue by Puryavijayajt 
is promised in a second volume. 

It is interesting to note that a brief Pratish- 
vidhi dated sapwat 1212 prescribes, as is ons- 
tomary later, the use of honey for the weiros- 
milasa of tho image and to contrast this with 
Hemacandra’s condemnation in the Yoge- 
Sastra (written only a little earlier) of the use 
of honey in any part of the ritual as an 
objectionable practice characteristic of the 
Baras, 

RW. 


Cuauncey J. Bram: Heat in ths Rig 
Veda and Atharva Veda: a general 
survey with partioular attention to soma 

and problems. (American Ori- 
ental Serida, Vol. 45.) xvi, 190 pp. 
New Haven, Conn: erican. 
Oriental Soviety, 1961. $5. 


This work is ‘the first step toward... 
collection of passages from the Rig Veda and 
Atharva Veda in which the concept of heat 
oocurs... from whioh to derive a sharper 
definition of the Vedio conception of heat’. It 
is doubtful whether the definition which 
emerges is any sharper than L. Renou's recent 
Ju den i Foo paga (Ended eu eee Me 
de Rgveda, premiàre série, 1958, p. 65 £.), but 
the collection of material on this important 
topilo is most weloome. The author hsta all 
ooourrenoes of top- and its derivatives, and 
with reference to other ' heat’ words develops 
the themes of heat as a weapon, as disease, as 
religious and other emotions, and as a oo&mio 
generative and regenerative force. He adds 
notes on heat with reference to Indra, the 
Aávins (a valuable reasseesment of the Atri 
legend), and the Maruta, on the ritual term 
gherma, and on the concept of coldness. 

A further ' category’ of heat in the list on 
p. 9, vix. ‘ heat of unknown source and effect’ 
is confusing, since it refers in fact to one passage 
which the author is unable to understand or 
olassify; other similar oases are, however, 
clessed under ‘kindly heat of other cosmic 
activities’. (This last class includes RV 1.164. 
13 in whioh ‘ tt is clear that tap is here used in 
a definitely undesirable sense ’.) 

The discussion of new interpretations is 
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frequently marred by petty errors and over- 
sighta. Random examples are: p. 13, the stem 
of tapojáe is given, in deference to Grassmann, 
as lapokd- ; p. 20, ór&tayak is taken as g.ag.m. 
&dj.; p. 25, gharmdám is taken as nom.sg.nt. 
although the word is masculine; p. 58 states 
‘oaral, however, literally means “ moving" 

“ active? [doubkful—ocf. MWA s.v.], and fn 


"the plural refers to wnsympathetio [1] chaca- 


` ters [526] ; p. 92, Bayans and Griffith translate 
aE ee eae, orecked '. 


J, 0, WRIGHT 


J. A. B. vas BurrzNms : The Mattréya- 
niya Upamsad : a oritical essay, with 
text, translation and commentary. (Dis- 
putetionea Rheno-Trajectinas, YL) 


157 on TR 's-Gravenhage: Mouton & 
962. 


ae t investigation into the textual 
history of the Matwrtyonlya Upamipad opens 
up a considerable field for further research on 
this aspect of the older Indian texts. The 
vulgate text of this upanisad is convincingly 
shown to result from the insertion into a 
‘ buddhistio ’ (Le. ooloured by world-weariness) 
fragment (the Brhadr&the theme, with some 
appended matter) of a proto-B&mkhys ‘ Moi- 
roya Upanisad’ (the V&lakhilya theme), with 
some editorial matter designed to weld the 
components together; the whole being then 
inserted into & more orthodox agmicayona- 
based text (which a tradition ascribes to the 
Maitriyaniye ysjurvedims) along with some 
more appended matter and editorial additions ; 
a number of probably subsequent interpola- 
tions are noted. Dr. van Buitenen oonsiders 
the last-mentioned text, tentatively identifled 
as a ' Maiirtyostya Upanisad ', to be the most 
ancient of the texts involved. 
. The author has sought to define the charac- 
teristic features of interpolations and editorial 
matter, and has easayed a reconstruction of the 
' Maitroyantys Uponipad’ (p. 63 €), the 
* Matireya Upamipad ' (p. 80 ff.), and the ortgi- 
nal vulgato (p. 07 ff.). In the table on p. 16, 
one should presumably read in both cases 3.1—5 
instead of 3.1-4; reed also p. 18, s5 esa yat; 
P- 81, prajapates trttyt ; p. 95, partiydgah. 


J. O, WRIGHT 


Gxorrguy PARRINDSR: Upanishads, 
Gita and Bible: a comparative study 
of Hindu and Christian soriptures. 
136 pp. London: Faber and Faber, 
1902. 21s. 

Dr. Parrmder’s olear and reliable oompera- 
tive outline of the religibus ideas underlying 
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Hinduism and Christianity will be found most - 


useful by studenta of both these religions and 
by laymen of both East and West. Very 
rarely ia, as here, a sound first-hand and 
unbiased knowledge of their fandamental texta 
discernible in comparative studies of these 
religions. — 

Wisely, Dr. Parrinder deals prinatpally with. 
the Upaniseds and Bhagavadgitd as source texta 
for Indian religion. His bref treatment of 
Revedic polytheism must be viewed with the 
caution due to any pronouncement on an 
imperfectly understood text. Following works 
which are unfortunately still considered autho- 
titative, he compares this polytheism with the 
Homeric oonoeption of Olympus (p. 82) and 
characterises its texts (p. 18) as ‘early and 
rether barbario Aryan warrior songs’ whioh 
subsequently give way to the Upenigads whore 
the 'origmal' 3306 gods beoame one (pp. 20 
and 38). In fact the Homeric gods as described 
are more reminiscent of the gods of the Indian 
epio and like them belong rather to literature 
than to religious history. It is typioal that the 
text (RV 1.82) chosen to exemplify the allegedly 
polytheistic ‘ barbario warrior songs ' refers to 
the One God and does not state that ' black 
captives stood by watching under guard’ (a 
mistranslation of v. lla) while He performed 
His first (creative rather than heroic) deeds 
(v. 1a). Apart perhaps from remnants of nature 
worship (often, however, in the form of socom- 
plished nature poetry) and elements of popular 
supersuiion, the thought underlying the 
Rgveda is far from barberio. The Upanipads 
and upanisedio hymns of the Rgveds on which 
Dr. Parrinder correctly concentrates convey 
more clearly and socourately a stage in the 
development of the Indo-Aryan religion than 
does the artificial polytheum of the mantras, 
brihmanas, and classical literature convey an 
earlier stage” 


J. O WRIGHT 


O. BivARAMAMURTI: Kalugumalai ond 
early Pandyan rook-owt shrines. (Heri- 
tage of Indian Art Series, 3.) 4T pp., 
34 plates, map. Bombay: N. M. 

i i Private Ltd., 1961. Rs. 

12.50, 25s. 

Few things are more surprising than to be 
brought face to face with our ignorance of & 
whole new fleld of material which has hitherto 
attracted little attention. But this in effect is 
what the book under review &chieves. Por 
it provides in summary form & guide to the 
principal] examples of early P&ndyan arobi- 
tecture together with a short gasetteer and an 
excellent serica of plates. While the early 
Pallava style had long ago attracted attention, 
and ita relationships with the early Chilukyan 
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and Réahtrakiitan styles had also been ex- 
plored, the extensions into the extremo south 
of the peninsula are lees well known. Now the 
author clearly and convincingly demonstrates 
that such an extension took place at an early 
date, and that throughout the area there ıs 
underlying the flowering of Chola art an early 
style, which may indeed be named P&ndyan 
from the principal dynasty ruling there. This 
early style is contemporary with muoh of the 
early Pallava work and may even be seen as a 
kind of provincial development of it, but at 
the same time it achieved its own individu- 
ality. The rook-out shrine at Kalugumalal, 
belonging to the wonderful series of royal 
emulations, the Kailidandtha at Blora, the 
structural Kailkéenztha at KAnohipurum, and 
the Virttplces at Pattedakal, provides us with 
the southernmost example, sharing with Ellora 
the character of being hewn from a suitably 
formed monolithic mass. lt deserves the pride 
of place it is given in the volume. We oon- 
gratulate the author for this exoellent short 
work. 
X. R. ALLOHIN 


KanrpmsDi MonaNA Varma: Dis 
indische  Techmik der Tonbildneres. 
Inaugural-Dissertation sur Erlangung 
des Grades eines Doktors der Philo- 
sophie der Philosophischen Fakultdt der 
Freven Umwersitdt Berlin. 165 pp. 
Berlin : [The author], 1961. 

This small book (which one notes with some 
regret was translated from the English for 
purposes of pubhoation, for it would have been 
far more widely accesible in India bad it 
&ppeared in the original form) is a thorough 
and analysis of the use of unburnt 
alay for making images as it is revealed through 
& group of iconographio texts dating from 
between the eighth and the sixteenth centuries 
A.D. and apparently in the main 
from South Indie. Most of these texta have 
already been used by earlior writers and the 
potential interest of this subject has been 
wuggested, but no full account has hitherto 
been published. 

The several processes are dealt with in 
sequent form. First oomes the preparation of 
the aptabondha or glae-like binding medium 
and the raw materials therefor; then the 
preperation of the ray ar cords, with ther 
ourious symbolism of the human veins; the 
preparation of the clay in ita twelve stages ; 
and of the éarkarükalka or paste of powdered 
lime, together with an interesting discussion of 
the exact connotation of the word sarkari. 
The next process is the choloe and preparation 
of suitable wood for the ' bones ' of the image, 
the framework. Before the wood is assembled 
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it is necessary to digress into the ioonometzio 
system of the texta. ‘Then comes the account 
of the putting together of the various limbe 
kin o ing P coast 
posture and figure to be depicted ; and so to 
the assembly of the wooden frame. The final 
stages bring about thd assembly of the whole 
figure and the appliosdon of the binding 
medium, the cords, the olay, and the lime 
paste; over these is a layer of cloth followed 
by a final appHoation of paste and of colours. 
In the course of this descrrption the author 
1s able to throw light upon a number of obscuri- 
ties and errors of interpretation in the earlier 
writers, and to give & clear &ooount of the 
whole interesting process. Although it is sad 
that so little ancient unburnt clay sculpture 
has survived this book provides the archaeolo- 
gist with an indloation of what to look for and 
how to interpret what he finds in this direction. 


Y. R. ALLOHIN 


C. J. RApoLmrna, Baron Radoliffe of 
Werneth: Mountstuart Elphinstone. 
(The Romanes Lecture, 1962.) 32 pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1902. 
3s. 6d. 


‘power and inftuence, Lord Redcliffe admirably 
asseered the contribution made to the art of 
government by the East India Company's 
service. Á little later he further explored this 
theme in & lecture an the life of Sir Henry 
Lawrenoe, defender of Luoknow ; &nd now in 
the Romanos Lecture for 1062 he has added 
a survey of the Indian oareer of Mountstuart 
Elphinstone 


Although the characters and careers of these 
two pro-oonsuls were very different, Lord 
Redoliffe has found no difflonlty in making a 
penetrating and wise assessment of the ossen- 
tial contribution of each. He brings out the 
poignancy of Lawrenoe's life and the urbenity 
of Elphinstone's Our appetite has been 
whetted for further brief studies of this kind. 


Oo RE. P. 


Anwes D. Ross: The Hindu family in 
its urban setting. xiv, 325 pp. [Tor- 
onto]: University of Toronto Press, 
[1901]. (Distributed in Q.B. by 
Oxford University Preas.- 60s.) 

This is & modest and workmanlike book 
about the way in which changes in the larger 
social structure of Indis, particularly in the 
ways of making a living, alter the structure of 
families. The author, very sensibly, confines 
herself for the most part to analyses of the 
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direction, type, and omuses of change, and 
ventures few statements about the volume of 


The study is based on interviews with about 
180 people, most of them in Bangalore, vir- 
tually all middle olas and urban residents, but 
varying in oaste and language. They were 
asked questions to discover the zire and 
location of the family in which they lrved, the 
division of labour and pattern of responsibility 
within the household, the allocation of power 
and authority, affective behaviour, employ- 
ment, education, and, finally, friendahtp and 
marriage patterns. 

Relationships within the traditional] large 
joint family satisfied many needs: making a 
living, educating and training children, provid- 
ing security for the sick and old, and so forth. 
The amaller urben families have to find other 
ways of meeting these needs, and the result has 
been a profound change in familia] roles, parti- 
oularly in the mother's role both in the house- 
hold and in her relationship with her husband. 
Ehe has ity and at the sume 
time her tie with her husband has oome to be 
more companionable and lees formal than in 
the large joint family. 

Most of the conclusions reached in this study 
aro what wo would have expected. The author 
uses established theories and methods and in. 
this respect breaks no new ground. But at 
the seme time ihe book gives solidity to 
generalizations about the urban joint family 
which were formerly nothing more than impres- 
aions and hearsay. It oan be recommended as a 
useful and competent study in & fleld which. 
hss so far received little systematic attention 
from sociologists. 

T. G. B. 


Tuomas A. BxBEOK and Vanpm J. 
Zxmr8: Studies in Cheremis. Vol. 8. 
Concordance and thesaurus of Cheremes 
poetio language. (Janua Lingus- 
rum. Series Maior, vr.) 259 pp. 
's-Gravenhage : Mouton & Co., 1961. 


This work is concerned with problems of the- 
lexioon and grammar of Cheremis poetry and 
provides referenco materials in a form intended. 
to facilitate further research in these spheres. 
It is of ospealal interest as illustrating the use 
of eleotronio data processing techniques in the 
automatic compilation of oonoordanoes and. 
allied scholarly aids. 

The book is divided into nine perts. Part 1 
is the introduction. The sources are listed. 
1,200 texts were used and these exemplify 
* soven or possibly eight’ dialects. A phonemic 
transcription is given for each dialect and the 
texts representing the different dialects are 
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listed. A description of the &utomatio con- 
struction of lists with the aid of eleotronio 
computers is given. There is diseussion of 
different types of dictionaries and & brief des- 
cription of the Oheremis dictionaries available. 
Part u is a list of abbreviations, references, and 
garetteer. Part ru is the concordance. Entries 
are arranged alphabetically and cross-refer- 
enoed also socording to form. Each entry is 
identified as to dialect, textual source, and 
geographio location where relevant. Tho 
entries are glossed in English. Part rv is a list 
by form class and dialect. Part v is a tergum. 
Part vi is a word list arranged alphabetically 
by the first vowel. Part vi ıs an index to the 
collections arranged by the first word of the 
texta. Bach entry consists of a head-word 
whioh is followed by & list of texts starting 
with that word. Part voz is the thesaurus. 
Entries consist of English gloees grouped 
&ooording to semantio categories. Part rx is 
an English finder list to the concordance and 
theesurns. 
NATALIN WATERSON 


Nandu Toaw and Louis Rroavp (tr.) : 
= OH) SD ME: Les trots royaumes. 
Tom.u. (Collection Unesco d’ Œuvres 

résentatives, Série Chinoise ; Bul- 
letin de la Société des Biudes Indo- 


chinoises, Nouvelle Série, Tom. 
Pas Nos. 2 et 3, 1961.) [i], 449- 
[Société p Études 


i ee 1961: 

This is thd second volume of the complete 
tranalation into Frenoh of the Chinese novel, 
the San-kuo yen-i. It covers chapters xvi to 
xxr, and thus completes the first quarter of 
the translation. As before, the translation 
includes the introductions prefaced to each 
obapter by the novel’s seventeenth-oentury 
editor Mao T&ung-kang. The notes added by 
the translators to explain historios] and mytho- 
logical allusions are as elaborate and as 
numerous—over 500—s in the first volume. 

P. D, E 


TLEMANN GRDO : und Poli- 
iik im konfusiamechen China dor 
Ming-Zeii (1368-1644). (Mitteilungen 
der Gesellsohaft fur Natur- und 
Völkerkunde Ostasions (OAG), Bd. 
XXXxv5.) 179 pp. Hamburg: Gesell- 
sohaft für Natur- und Volkerkunde 
Ostasiens e.V.; Wiesbaden: Kom- 
missionsverlag Otto Harrassowitz ; 
eto., 1960. DM. 20. 
The Ming is crucial period in tho develop- 
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ment of Chinese education, for it saw first of 
all the rapid growth of a widespread system of 
public instruction, and at the same time the 
beginning of the exoemmive formalization of 
learnmg geared to the ngid demands of the 
examination system. 

Dr. Grimm’s book is the first attempt in a 
Western language to give an account of this 
problem. After a rather oursory introduction 
ranging over the earlier period he gives a 
straightforward acoount of the various types 
of state schools; the provincial schools which 
had already been founded in large numbers 
towards the end of the Sung in southern China 
and which were now greatly extended in the 
north, and the state sohools at ihe capital; a 
&ketoh of the system of examinawons, of 
government provision for the erection and 
maintenance of school buildings, of the teachers, 
and of the curriculum which they taught. 

Having ‘dealt with the 
schools, he gives a brief scoount of the private 
' academioa’ (shu-ylion) which played such an 
important role in the intellectual hfe of this 
period. He analyses the motivos for which 
such private sohools were founded, their endow- 
menta, and their teaching and political implios- 
tions. Lastly he gives very short accounts of 
certain other lees important types of school, 
the village schools (ske-ksuch Wb Mh), the 
sobools for eunuchs, and the military schools 
(woi-Aaweh fiy MÀ or ww-Astoh GR NED. 

The author translates many key documents 
in the course of his study, but these need to be 
used with some caution. However, in spite of 
this, the work is a useful account of an import- 
ant subject. In particular, the author's attempt 
to deal with the educational system province 
eS ee ala odd 

of research, especially when read in the 
mud pen nis eri Merete? 
examination candidates as Kracke’s ‘ Region, 
family, and individual in the Chinese examina- 
tion system’ (J. K. Fairbank (ed.), Chinese 
thought and instiitions, Chicago, 1957). 


D. O, TWITOHETT 


Jossu KEBES: Tho Jesuits and the 
Sino-Russian t of Nerchinsk 
(1689) : the diary of Thomas Pereira, 
S.J. (Bibliotheca Instituti Historici 
Societatis Iesu, Vol. xvr.) xxxv, 341 

, 4 maps Rome: Institutum 
ricum &.L, 1961 [pub. 1962]. 

L. 3150. 
The Treaty of Nerohinak, in 1680, was tho 
first treaty ever signed between a Western 
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relations rather different from the oonven- 
tional ‘tributary’ relationship which to the 
Chinese was the norm for external relations 
and upon which they inmusted with the other 
Western Powers. It is not generally appre- 
clated either that two Jesuita, Hr. Pereira and 
Fr. Gerbillon, played & very important role in 
the proceedings, not only as interpreters, but 
as experts on Western diplomatio method and 
on the Law of Nations, or that both of them 
left extensive diaries. 

Gerbillon's report, however, was domgned 
for publication and is largely deweriptive. 
Fr. Pererra's diary was more concerned with 
the details of the negotiations. It exista in two 
Portuguese copies in the Jesuit Archives in 
Rome, and also in a Latin version on the basis 
of which a further shortened Latin edition 
was made by Fr. Dunm Sxpot in 1695. Fr. 
Sebes has now meticulously tranalated the 
diary with orom-referenoes to the &ooount of 
Fr. Gerbillon as oontained in Du Halde’s 
Description de la Chine. Tho diary is fasci- 
nating reading, not only for the light rt throws 
upon subsequent diplomatic contacts between 
China and the West, but for the sheer prolifera- 
tion of illuminating petty detail, which gives a 
wonderfally clear proture of the personalities 
involved and of the cireumstanoes of the 
negotiations. Fr. Sebes introduces the text and 
translation with a long essay summarixng 
the early developments of Sino-Rusian rela- 
tions, and the role played by the Jesuits in 
both countries. 

D. O. TWITOHETT 


S. Y. Tawa: The Nien army and their 
guerrilla warfare, 1851-1868. (École 
Pratique des Hautes Htudes—Sor- 
bonne.  Sixi&me Section: Sciences 

momiques et Sociales. Le Monde 
d'Outre-Mer, Passé et Présent. Pre- 

mière Sério: Études, xu.) 254 pp., 4 

uer Paris, La Haye: Mouton & 

., 1961. 

The Nien rebellion, which disrupted & great 
area of oentral China between 1851 and 1868, 
has been overshadowed by the T"al-p'ing rising, 
which occurred simultaneously. It presenta, 
however, some moat interesting problems. How 
did the Nien rebels, who had practically no 
central organization, no programme, and until 
the last stages no strong leaderahrp, manage to 
hold the most powerful armies in China, and 
the most competent generala, at bay for such 
& long period ? It has recently oame in for a 
good deal of attention both in China and in the 
Weet. Chiang Siang-tee has published a good 
ahort account, The Nien Rebelion (Seattle, 
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1854), which presents a standard view of the 
main eventa. Since then a great deal of new 
source material has been published in China, 
and Professor Teng has inoorporated much of it 
in this work. However, ita presentation leaves 
much to be desired. Bome of it reads as though 
it is only partly digested from the original 
sources, and this is the first book I have read, 
whoee preface advises the reader to begin with 
the oonolumon, then read chapters v and vil, 
and then go to the beginning. It will certainly 
not replaoe Dr. Ohiang's more modest volume, 
but in spite of ahortoomings of arrangement it 
does present a greet deal of new information 
and will be & useful supplement to it. 


D. O, TWITOHNEIT 


E-ru Zen Sus (tr.) : Ching administra- 
itive terms: a translation of the Termino- 
logy of the Siz Boards with 
notes. (Harvard East Asian Studies, 
T.) xxix, 421 pp. Cambridge, [Maas.] : 
Harvard University Prees, 1961. (Dis- 
tributed in G.B. by Oxford University 
This is & most important new referenoe 

work. <All of those of us whose work brings 

us into continual contact with Chinese official 
documents have had, in the past, to learn by 
experience and oantaxt the precise usage of 
the innumerable technical phrases and terms 
of official jargon with which they are replete. 
For Ch'ing times there exists a very compre- 
henarve manual of such official language com- 
pled for the use of government clerks in the 
early eighteenth oentury and published n many 
editions from 1742 onwards. Thisis the Liw-pw 
cA'eng-yu 2S WE n KH. which listed both 

Manchu and Chinese equivalents. In the late 

nineteenth century & commentary to it was 

published explaining the usage of individual 
entries, and this has been much used by 

Japanese institutional historians as a dictionary 

of official and legal phraseology. 

Dr. Bun has now rendered. this into English, 
an enormously diffücult task, calling for an 
intamate understanding of the official usage not 
only in memorials and edicts written in 
polished language, but also of the terms used 
in low-grade memoranda written by clerks. 
Her renderings are acourate and extremely 
well selected. This book will make research in 
Ch'ing (and earlier) documentary sources 
unmeesurably easier, and will enable us to 
read them in sharp focus, where previously 
ordinary diotionaries only allowed us to get & 
blurred general idea of their meaning. 


D. O TWITOHNETT 
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DoNaLp Kranen (tr): Major plays of 
Chikamatsu. (Records of Civilization : 
Sources and Studies, No. LXVI.) xix, 
485 pp., front., 14 plates. New York 
and on: Columbia University 
Prees, 1961. $8.50. 


Professor Keeno has placed students of 
Japencee literature still further in hus debt with 
these translations of eleven plays by Chiks- 
matau-Monsaemon. All but one are domestic 
plays, the one exception being the history play 
* Tho battles of Koxinga ', which he has trans- 
lated before; it is a revieed and improved 
version that appears here. ‘ The love suicides 


The characters in the ten domestic plays are 
fram the world of the samurai as well as that 
of the more usual merchants. The plot of 
‘Tho woman-killer and the Hell af Oil’ oon- 
ons a murder, the only example in Chika- 
matsu ;, all the rest are love tragedies, ending 
usually in death for one or both princtpal 
characters, either at their own hands or at 
those of an exeoutioner, after a development 
of plot in whioh their quality of live and 
realistic human beings is displayed to the 
audience in convincing characterization. 

Professor Keane 1s so skilled and experienced 
a translator of Japanese works of all periods 
that it goes without saying that his versions 
are excellent and capture, as muoh as is ever 
likely to be possible, the variety and complexity 
of Ohikamatsu's language. His one blind spot 
seems to be avian terminology, for he is still 
liable to oonfuse mipes with shrikes, and 


sparrows with swallows, although crows give 


him no trouble. 

There is a useful introduction, two appen- 
dixes, one of which explains same of the techni- 
coalities of the puppet theatre, and & 
bibhography, the length of which indioates the 
amount of work necessary to produce a book 
of this quality. 


Jons M. Max: (ed.) : 
in the Far East 
1960. ix, 245 


of Washington 


Q. J. D. 


: key documents, 1894- 
». Seattle : University 
,1901. $5. 


international relations or diplomatio history. 
Ita scope is therefore strictly limited to inter- 
national conflict and tension. It includes 
_troaties, agreements, and offlaial policy state- 
ments relative to the major wars and military 


Conflict and tension 


SHORT HOTICHS 


conflicts in the Far East, but perforce excludes 
materials on purely internal tensions such as 
the civil war in China and civil-military 
rivalry in Japan, and on the break-down of 
colonialism, The documenta cited are carefully 

to eliminate on and formal 
verbiage, with indications when this is done. 
Each section is Introduced by a careful sum- 
mary.of the imsusa involved. The book fills a 
definite need for a concise handbook of diplo- 
matio documenta, and will prove very useful 
to teachers and students of modern Far 
Eastern history.’ 


A. TEASER 


Dovaras H. MuspzL, Jr.: The Japan- 
ese and foreign policy : a study 
of lo ommon in post-treaty Japan. 
xx, 269 pp. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
Univ of California Press, 1961. 
$6.50. agente : Cambridge 
University Press. 52s.) 

Professor Mendel disarmingly concludes that 
the bulk of the Japanese people seem to be 
bent far more upon enjoying their unpreoe- 
dented consumer boom than on worrying ebout 
foreign polioy, and that no one oan predict 
&ocurately the future courses of Japanese 
foreign policy on the basis of public opinion 
which is but one of many important factors 
that influence governmental actions. But as 
demonstrated in the crisis of June 1960, which 
forced the resignation of Prime Minister Kishi 
and the cancellation of President Eisenhower's 
visit to Tokyo, public opinion is & force to be 
reokoned with in present-day Japan, and ques- 
tions of foreign relations continus to provide the 
most explosive outbursts of popular agitation. 
This book is the first attempt at a comprehen- 
sive analysis of Japanese publio opinion on'& 


job. While collating publo opinion surveys 
carried out by governmental and newspaper 
organs sinos 1950, he adds most interesting 
refinements from-survey research of his own 
by contrasting opinion in urban Osaka and 
rurel Ixumo with the national average, and 
exploring age, educational levels, and political 
party affiliations as modifying factors in publio 
attitudes on foreign affairs. 
A. FRASER 


RB. N. a a Australan diplo- 

1945-1951. xv, 

P. [Mllonme] Melbourne 

Dai Bi on behalf of the 

Australian. National University ; Lon- 

don and New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1962. 458. 

Until the Beoond World War, Australia kept 


SHORT NOTIOES 


largely aloof from Asia. But during the war, 
& dual Australian policy towards Asia took 
shape. On the ono hand, Australis was oon- 
cerned to draw up & Pasiflo regional defence 
treaty to guard against an Asia whose hostility 
and material power had been amply demon- 
strated in the war. On the other hand, Austra- 
lis became more aware of the need to win the 
friendship and support of the Aman nations 
whose future the war had shown to be inextrio- 
ably linked with her own. Japan provided 
both ihe stimulos for the frst polloy and tho 
acid test of the seoond. While Australis 
showed considerable mistrust of many aspects 
of the increasingly benign occupation policy 
of the United States, it revived trade with 
Japan at an early stage and followed the 
finally merged in March 1052, when the 


pect was the indispensable quid pro quo for 
Anstralian approval of the peace treaty, the 
Way was opened to a better and more 
relationship with Japan and to the kind of 
politioal reorientation on which the future 
success of Australian diplomacy in Asia must 
depend. This in outline is the theme of Pro- 
fessor Hosecrane's book. Ho provides a fall 
and most instructive account of Australian- 
United States relations on the question of 
Japan and regional security in the Paolflo in 
the crucial post-war years. 


A. FRASER 


Jazas Jacquot (ed.) : Les thé&ires d Aste. 
(Le Chosur des Muses.) viii, 308 p 
front., 98 plates. Paris: Éditions du 
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Centre National de la  Recherahe 
Scientifique, 1961. Fr. 38. 


This volume consists of & series of lectures 
given in 1058-80 at the Thédire des Nations 
(Théétre Serah-Bernhardt) and in 1059 at 
Boyaumont. The contributions are mainly 
regional and refer to the drama of India, Chins, 
Japan (with six, five, and three lectures each), 
Viet Nam, Indonesia, Tibet, and Persia (one 
cach), but there are also two general essays ; 
these are by Jean Jaoquot himself. Although 
there is no general treetment for India and 
China, the special topics that are discussed 
give a fairly full pioture, while the fact that 
they are specialixed means there is available 
an ampler treatment than would otherwise be 
pomible. For Japan there is a general lecture, 
ee subjecta, the 

Buddhist inffuence on nð plays and a study of. 
the contemporary Japanese dramatist Kino- 
shite-Junji. The other regional studies are all 
general. The contributors to the volume are 
all experts in the various flelds, and inolude 
such names as A. A. Bake, Gaston Henondeau, 
and René Sieffert. 

The reviewer who oould give an adequate 
ctiam of the whole volume would be an 
expert indeed; sufflos it to my that the 
Japanese contributions are excellent, and that 
the study of Kinoshite (by Morl-Arimasa of 
the École Nationale des Orientales 
Vivantes) almost the first treatments he has 
received in the West, is most weloome, although 
perhaps over-enthusiasiio. There is every 
reason io believe that the other sections are 
of the samo high standard. The illustrations, 
though sometimes not printed as clearly as 


‘they might be, are well chosen. In short, & 


useful and commendable book. 
- a 3. D. 
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THE TERMS .PHARISAIOI, GAZARENOI, HUPOKRITAI: 
THEIR SEMANTIC COMPLEXITY AND CONCEPTUAL 
CORRELATION? 


By M. Garry 


Introduction 


The three terms which have been made the subject of the following investiga- 
tion are all to be found in Greek sources. Two of them, yalapyvoi and dapwato:, 
only occur in biblical or Jewish historical works written in Greek. The third, 
úrokpiral, although an old Greek concept, gained prominence mainly because 
of its occurrence in the Greek Bible in connexion with ¢apiutor. The first 
two terms are but transliterated Hebrew concepta used by the Greek writers 
as untranglatable loan-words. The third term is an original Greek word. For 
a semantic investigation and conceptual analysis of the three words, the first 
two have, then, initially to be restored to their original Hebrew form and sound. 
As to the third term, particularly regarding ita close connexion with the concept 
of ¢aptcator, the newly-discovered contemporary Hebrew scrolls can be shown 
to offer an adequate parallel concept in this language. The original Hebrew 
expressions for yalapyvol and $apicato: are the late-biblical and mishnaic 
pon and DWS. As a Hebrew counterpart for toxpiral, the Qumranic 
mpn YTT appears to be the matching choice. All these three terms 
are closely linked with the realm of Midrash and scriptural exegesis. Yet all 
three have hitherto been a subject of dispute and controversy with regard to 
their proper conceptual meaning. The following discussion tries to show 
that all three words, each in its own way, have their semantic links with the 
principal notion of interpretation ; because these links have been ignored, or 
not seen at all, the semantic assessment of the concepta has in the past been 
made very difficult. The purpose of this article is to make manifest these 
terms’ connexion with the notion of interpretation and to show their conceptual 
correlation with each other. Further, a most relevant suggestion is put forward 
concerning one of the oldest Talmudic records, an ancient Baraytha on the 
Pharisees. This early historical document is presented in a new light and 
given a new interpretation, laying bare its correct meaning and bringing ita 
contents into harmony with the resulta of the inquiry into the semantica of 
our three concepts, thus also lending additional strength to and confirming 
the correctness of these results. 


I. Sources 
(1) Josephus, the Gospels and the Talmud. Apart from the New Testament, 
where there are only incidental references to them, the Pharisees are mentioned 


1 Parte of this article formed a paper given by the writer at the Conference of the Association 
of British Orientalista held in Durham in September 1962. 
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by name only in the Talmud and in the works of Josephus. In the other writings 
of the time, the Apoorypha and the Scrolls, the identity of the arraigned 
doctrinal opponents can only be guessed and inferred.! They are not mentioned 
by name. To be sure, Josephus and the Talmud are comparatively late sources 
considering the long period of the Pharisees’ existence and activity in the 
centuries preceding the Christian era (in which the Talmud and Josephus’ 
books were written), But they undoubtedly contain older traditions and ancient 
reoords. 

As a historian Josephus gives us a picture of the Pharisees with details 
about their religious doctrines, social and ethical behaviour, and political 
standing.’ In the Talmud, not a historical work, they are always mentioned in 
connexion with legal, ritual, or ethical matters. Most important- are two 
ancient Baraythas, one recording a olash between the Pharisees and the 
Maooabean king,“ and the other containing a characterization of various 
Pharisaio types, positive and negative. The latter is the famous Baraytha 
of the ‘ Seven Perushym ’.5 

Pharisaoi DWI. From our special semantic aspect there is of course 
& great difference between the New Testament and Josephus, as a source, and 
the Talmud. With the first two the name ‘ Pharisees ’ is naturally to be found 
only in ita Greek form, as a transliteration of periyshayya, the Aramaic equiva- 
lent of the original Hebrew word; whereas in the Talmud, and there alone, 
we have the Hebrew word DAWNE. But even there the word is unvooalized 
and thus left open to diverse readings and, consequently, to various 
interpretations. 

(2) Daniel and the Rabbis. Gazarenoi—gazeriyn 13), or ita equivalent 
gazerayya NIY, occurs in the Book of Daniel as a synonym for many words 
designating persons whose professional task is to solve difficult problems and 
to interpret dreams.* There is no Hebrew equivalent in the Bible of this 
Aramaio noun. The recurring present partidiple gozer” does not designate a ` 
professional occupation. In the Talmud, where the (Hebrew and Aramaio) 
noun does recur as a designation of a profession, ita meaning is different. It 
designates a ritual (or medical) surgeon * or a carpenter.’ But the participle 
gozer is occasionally used with reference to the earliest halakhic teachers, the 


1 of. Assumption of Moses vii; Psalms ofSolomoniv; Zadokite Document i, 14-20; vi, 14-16; 
Hodayoth ii, 14-19 ; iv, 7-20; and (in the New Testament) Jude 10-16; 1 Tim. iv, 1-3; 
2 Tim. i, 1-0. 

? Wart, v, 2; n, vill, 14; Am., xv, li, 4. 

? Mishnah Yadaywm iv, 0-8; Tosophta Hagiygah i; Mishnah Sotak in, 4. 

* Babl. Qiddushiyn 66a; of. Josephus, Ant., xm, x, 5-6. 

* Babl. Sofah 22b; Pal. BerakAoth ix, 5; ibid., Sotah v, 5. 

* Den. i, 27 ; v, 11; 1v, 4; v, 7 (and ill, 2, 8, xy y TR). 

* Ps. oxxxvi, 18. 

* Pal. Shabbath xix, 171 TTUT ; Bosh ka-shonak i, 9 voa rrr; Megillaki 5 ym vmm; 
seo J. Lovy, Worterb., 1, 819, ' operateur ’. 

* Pal. ‘'Erubhiyn v, 5, "17,3; Peney Mosheh, ' outters of planks’. 
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gozerey gezeroth PATTA TIJ, the issuers of decrees. There the word has a 
professional ring, and a conceptual kinship with gazeriyn suggests itself. very 
strongly. 

(8) The Bible and Qumran. Halagoth PIPIN, as a term of rebuke, is 
employed by the Old Testament writers in connexion with either doctrinal 
deviation or ethical corruption. The people ‘‘rebellious’ against the ' Torah ' 
demand halagoth from their spiritual leaders ; those who ‘ do wickedly ’ against 
the ‘covenant’ are corrupted by halagoth; and he who ‘speaks’ with his 
‘neighbour’ with a double heart has lips of Aalagoth.* The Qumran authors 
employ the term in the context of doctrinal disputes. The heretical deviators 
(from the teachings of the sect) ‘ exchange’ the ‘ Torah’ for halagoth.* 

In the New Testament Paul, also in a doctrinal context, employs Greek 
equivalents of halagoth, warning against those who ' cause divisions’ contrary 
to the ‘doctrine’ and deceive ' with good words and fair speech’ (8i ris 
xpnoroAcylas kai edAcylas),4 which is halagoth. 

Doreshey halaqoth MPOM YOTI is a Qumranio creation. Rebuking the 
adversaries, the author of the Zadokite Document paraphrases Isaiah’s dabberu 
halaqoth into dareshu ba-halagoth, and the poet of the Hodayoth coined the 
phrase doreshey halaqoth to designate opponents of his theological school’ The 
most significant feature, semantic and historical, of this phrase is the replace- 
ment of the older dibber by the new darash.* 

In the New Testament Paul's phrase ‘speaking lies in hypocrisy’ (èv 
broxploes pevdoAdywv) may be considered as a Greek equivalent of doreshey 

7 


Hupokritas, like halagoth in Qumran, is used in the Gospels as a defamatory 
statement not merely to expose moral corruption but also as a means of 
defaming doctrinal opponents. The Pharisaio doctrine is called ‘leaven ... 
which is hypocrisy’; the adherence to the halakhio ‘ tradition of the elders’, 
the oral law, is rejected and its promulgators branded as hypoorites.* Of 
course, also ethical accusations, such as greed, robbing ‘ widows’ houses’, 
or simulating a pious ascetic life by ‘ putting on a sad countenance ’ are likewise 
branded as hypocrisy. But from our aspect here it is most significant that 


1 Babl. Kethubboth 104b, 1066. 
3 Isa. xxx, 10; Dan. xi, 82; P». rii, 3. 


3 Hodayoth iv, 10. 
* Rom. xvi, 17, 18; Delitasch and Saikinsohn translated the terms by mpr ; Targ. 
Is. xxx, 10, renders nypn by poo ‘good words’, but Syriao bas JA * division '. 


* Zad. Doo. i, 18; Hodayoth ii, 32. In the Scrolls doreshey halagoth is the opposite of dores 
ka-torak (Zad. Doo. vi, T) and in Ben Sira (xxxi, 15) the hypoorlte !s contrasted with dorssk 
torah. 

* Darash was no longer ' seeking ' as in bublioal times, seo M, Gertner, ‘ Terms of sortptaral 
interpretation ', BSOAS, xxv, 1, 1062, 12. 

' ] Tim. 1v, 2; seo Arndt—Gingrich, Gresk-Emgi. lex. of the New Testament, 852, ‘ hypo- 
orltacal preaching '. 

* Lake xii, 1; Matt. xvi, 12; xv, 3,6; Mark vil, 5, 8, 9. 

* Matt. xxili, 14; Mark xii, 40; Luke xx, 47; Matt. vi, 16. 
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doctrinal opponenta also are called hypocrites. In the Talmud, we find heresy 
and hypocrisy synonymously listed as denunciations of the wicked, and the 
Hebrew hanuppah, which came to mean ‘hypocrisy’, is also employed for 
religious dissension, like Qumrün's Aalaqoth.! 


II. Current explanations 

(1) Separatists, ascetics, heretics, and ‘ Persians’: Pharisaii ANNB, 
according to most opinions, means ‘ separatists’. During the centuries between 
` Ezra and the Tannaiym of the Mishnah many historical events and spiritual 
developments had been the cause of severe antagonisms and sharp schisms 
in the Judaean community. Great dichotomies existed and developed between 
the exiles returning from Persian Babylonia and the Judaeans who had remained 
in the country ; between those who accepted also the oral traditions &nd those 
who acknowledged only the authority of the written Torah ; between hellenizers 
and hasidtym ; between priests, wielding legislative and doctrinal authority 
by strength of their office, and scholars, claiming this authority on the ground 
of their expertness in expounding the Torah ; between Sadducees and Pharisees ; 
between patricians and plebeians ; between the kings and the people ; between 
the learned and strict observers of the ritual laws and the ignorant and lax 
in religious practices; between the established orthodoxy and sectarian 
schismatics ; and finally between the various schools of scriptural exegesis and 
halakhic teaching, such as those of Beth-Hillel and Beth-Shammay. 

Scholars link all these dichotomies with the meaning of perushtym, as the word 
is usually vocalized. Semantics and historiography work here hand in hand. 
Historical events are seen in the light of the semantic content of the term, 
and the semantic notion of the term is assessed from the faote of the historical 
events. The Perushiym, then, it is maintained, are those who separated (or 
were forced to separate) themselves from the idolatry of the heathen ‘amey 
ha-'areg * ; from the impurity of the ignorant ‘am ha-'areg ? ; from the returned 
exiles and their views on oral traditions *; from the hellenizimg assimilationista 5 ; 
from the Sadduceean Sanhedriyn *; from the king’s supporters’; from the 
exegetical and doctrinal schools with whom they disagreed *; and finally 


1 Derekh "ere it, POTIPDR ppm; AMekAüia, od. Fnodmann, 634, ... 7puna wo 
TNX 25 RYN; Gen. Rabba xlviii, 5, PIDI +++ MDM Qoheleth Rabba (on Eocles. v, 5), "D'IN 
mnn; of. LX X, Job xx, 18, 95 pi dwoxperal xapMa. 

* A. Geiger, Urschrift, Hebr. ed., 1040, 48, 70; Hastings, Bao. of rel. and ethics, vix, 63. 

? Maimonides, Mishnah oomment., Sota iii, 4, Hagiygak i, 7 ; Rashiy, Hagiygah 18 ; ‘Arukh, 
av.; K. Kohler, Jesh eno., 1x, 661. 

* §. Zeitlin, ‘The Pharueee ', JQR, NS, vx, 2, 1961, 105-8. 

$ A. Gelger, op. oit., 70. 

“J. Z. Lauterbach, Rabbinic essays. 1951, 109. 

7 J. Z. Lauterbach, op. cit., 46; of. Babl. Qiddushiyn 660; Josephus, Amt., xm, x, 50; 
Hastings, Enc. of rel. and ethics, 1x, 882. 

* L. Finkelstein, Ha-Perwshém, 1950, p. 88, n. 119; see Tosephta Berakhoik iij, heretics 
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from the joys of an unrestricted way of life.! Those who explain perushiym 
in the light of the last two separations (from doctrinal schools and the pleasures 
of life) consider the term as meaning heretics * or asoetics.* 

But the fact that post-exilic Judaism shows some doctrinal influences of 
Zoroastrianism, whose religious ideas might have been brought to Judaea 
by the returning exiles, led a few scholars to give the name Perushiym a 
‘Persian’ interpretation. The Greek Phartsator is taken as the Graecized 
form of the Aramaio [TNO ‘ Persian ’, from which later, by way of Aramaic 
Penyshayya, the Hebrew Perushiym emerged, gradually taking on the new 
meaning of ‘ separatists’. The Hebrew form of the name, then, was the latest 
in the sequence. 

(2) Soothsayers, legislatore, prophets, conjurers. Gararenot T8 like Phars- 
80401, is an Aramaic noun that has been taken over into biblical Greek. For that 
reason there is no direct way of knowing what the word meant to the translators. 
Tt has been said that their reframing from rendering it by a Greek equivalent 
‘demonstrates the translator’s perplexity’ (dimonsira la perplessità degli 
interprets) about it.* But it could be argued that at the time of the Septuagint 
the expression, again like Pharisatot, had already become a familiar technical 
term, designating a special profession, and, needing no further definition, had 
better be used in its original form. 

The various renderings of the word in the later translations show that it 
has either been understood, in accordance with the (later) biblical meaning of 


equalled with perushiym, POTD bys nrn; Babl Pasahiym "0b, perushiym standing for 
schismatica, (YTD ROND- 

the separation of the Perwshiym from opposing schools, cf. Lauterbach, loc. at. 
(from Badduoees), Zeitlin, op. cit. (from returned exiles), J. Klausner, Historiah Yrsre’eltth, 111, 118 
(from the Basenes). 

Doctrinal factions always oell upon their adherents to separate from those belonging to another 
school of doctrine, of. 2 Cor. vi, 14; Zadokite Doo. vi, 14, 15; see R, Bisler, The Messiah, Engl. 
ed., 1981, 252. 

On the division among the Pharisees (Hillel and Shammay) see L. Ginzberg, Os Jewish law 
and lore, 1962, 92. 

1 J. Derenbourgh, Fassa swe Phistoirs de la Palestine, 1861, 76, 78, 454; of. Josephus, Bell. 
Jud., xvi, 1 3; Abo d. R. Nathan v, ty DO YD mymp; Babl. Sowhedriyn 83b, 
rene TPN, referring to ascetios ; Babl. Bab. bathra 60 b, weg OWI 13%) ascotios. 

Kittel, Theol. Worterd. s. NT, x, 181, alpaots and alpenxds, ‘sect’ and ‘heretic’; 
compare Tosephta Berakkot iil (above, p. 248, n. 8). 

3 All those (exoept Geiger), who explain Perushiym as ‘ separatists ' hold that this derogatory 
name was given to them by their opponenta, of. Derenbourgh, op. oit., 454; Lauterbach, op. cit., 
48, 100; Finkelstein, op. oit., 38; Zeitlin, op. ait., 106, 108; the present writer's suggestion 
as to the meaning of the name will prove it to have been a respectful designation of a profemsional 

on. 

* B. Rubin, Yalqut SMomoh, 1890, 66; T. W. Manson, ' Sadducee and Pharisee ', Bull. John 
Ryl. Libr., xxi, 1, 1988, 156. 

5 Q. Furlani, Atii della Accademia Nasionale det Lincei, Ser. 8, Rendiconti, Classe di Soienze 
morali, storiche e filologiche, mm, 5-0, 1948, 170. I am indebted to Professor G. R. Driver for 
drawing my attention to this important article ; but even Furlani's almost exhaustive treatment 
of the concept cannot be considered as satasfactory without peying attention to the relevant 
early mishnalo terminology discussed below, - 
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gazar, as decreers or legislators ; or, in accordance with the synonyms in its ` 
context, as diviners and solvers of riddles. Accordingly, gazeriyn is rendered 
by rulers, decisors, judges, conjurers (who decide one's fate by magical power) ! ; 
or by haruspices, soothsayers, prophets.? 

(8) Seekers, pursuers, praotisers, of ‘smooth things’. — Doreshey halagoth 
mpon YHT, the Qumranio new coinage, is mostly rendered as ‘ seekers, 
pursuers, practisers, of smooth things, delusions, lies, flatteries’.? The verb 
dorash, then, is taken in its early biblical meaning, not taking into account 
ita later semantic developments. The noun halagoth is likewise taken in ita 
narrowest sense of false smoothness with no regard to the more complex 
significance semantically inherent in this oonoept.* 

These explanations of the four words, perushéym, gazeriyn, ` doreshey, 
halagoth, have one negative feature in common: they disregard the full 
semantic complexities of these words. Perushiym is therefore explained with 
no regard to the principal activity of the Pharisees, that of exegesis; gazeriyn 
is explained with no regard for the exegetical implications of the use of gazar 
and gezera in post-biblical, tannaitio, language ; and, finally, the explanations 
of darash and halagoth do' not do any justice to the Qumranio authors’ major 
concern with exegetical disputes and dissensions. They are historically and 
semantically unsatisfactory. 

Til. Common conceptional denominators 

(1) Separating, outing, deciding, interpreting. For a deeper understanding, 
semantic and historical, of Pharisaiox DIB and gatarenoi— N] it is 
most helpful to look into the complexity and correlation of the two relevant 
verbs parash WME) and gazar "TJ, their synonyms in Hebrew and their 
equivalents in Greek. The two verbs combine a set of meanings ranging from 
separation and cutting to interpretation and inferring (by interpretation). 

Parash is used for ‘separating’ only once in the Bible, and only very 
rarely is it employed in Midrash and Talmud in the sense of (midraahio) inter- 
pretation.’ Tta special exegetical meaning in Bible and Midrash will be discussed 
in § IV. 

Gazer stands for ‘ cutting’ in the earlier, and ‘deciding’ or ‘ decreeing ', 


1 Den. ii, 3, 8, Saadyah and AV (see also Ibn Exra and Gesenius); Dan. ii, 27, Saadyah ; 
Furlani, op. cit. (* oongturatori "). 

* Vulgate, AV, Knox (‘ prophets’). 

* A. Dupont-Bommer, Semifiea, vii, 1057, 82; M. Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls, 1056, 
350, 402 ; J. Licht, The Thanksgiving Soroll (Heb.), 1957, 68; G. Vermes, Ths Dead Sea Soroils, 
1062, 98, 156; Th. H. Gaster, The soriphures of the Dead Sea sect, 1957, 186; G. Molin, Lob ous 
der Waste, 19057, 22; C. Rabin, The Zadobits Doowmeni, 1068, 4. 

* But O. Rabin, loo. cit., translates the phrase ‘they interpreted with smooth things’. 

* But seo W. H. Brownlee's suggestion in Biblical Archaeologist (American Schools of Oriental 
Research, Jerusalem, Baghdad), x1v, 3, 1951, 60, that Aalagoth is a derogatory play on Aalabhoth. 

* Exek. xxiv, 12; Toxhemo Huggath, ed. Buber, xvill, tmp Yp nnn NR wD. 
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m the later biblical sourcea.! The Mishnah teachers occasionally used it in the 
sense of inferring (e halakhic rule) by midrashic hermeneutical methods.* 

But as this mishnaio use brings gazar very close to the notion of interpreta- 
tion, 80 is the use of parash in the Bible occasionally very near to the meaning 
of pronouncing a decigion.* 

‘Cutting’ and ' deciding ' are the combined notions of a number of other 
Hebrew verbs, like hathakh Thn, harag yon, qasam nop, pasaq poe, 
and seres O"]O.* Like gazar, these last two are important technical terms of 
midrashio hermeneutics, closely related to the sphere of interpretation.® But 
they never stand for interpretation itself. 

Greek conceptual equivalents of these Hebrew verbs are: xpivw, ovykplwo, 
Siaxplyw, trroxplvw, karaxplyco, and 8:aipéw, all (except one) combining the 
meanings of separating, deciding, and interpreting ; réunw, ropes, dpforouéw, 
meaning to cut, decide, define and divide (logically); S:a0rdéAAw, lastly, 
standing for separating, dividing, defining, and pronouncing. The related 
nouns ocykpwnis, Sidxpiois, oUykpiua likewise stand for separation, decision, 
and interpretation (or close examination). Plato uses-dioxpiris for interpreter 
or expounder.* LXX translates parash by diaxpivw, cvyxpirw, and ŝiaorédw, 
and gazar by ovyxplyw, xaraxplvw, and Siaipdw.7 

All this shows how far the semantic correlation goes between those concepta, 
Greek and Hebrew, which are related to the verbs underlying the names of 
Phartsatos and gazarenot. 

(2) Sundering, distinguishing, dividing, flattering. For some of the sugges- 
tions made below it is necessary to extend the semantic considerations to two 
additional Hebrew verbs: pala’ N2E) and halag PON. 

Pala’ ‘to distinguish, pronounce, be wondrous’ is mostly rendered m 
Aramaic and Syriac by parash (perash).® LXX also identified the two verbs.® 
Since parash (and perash) developed the meaning of expounding and 


1 1 Kings iH, 25; Ps. oxxxvi, 18; Eather il, 1. 

3 Mishnah Yadayiym iv, 8, of. L. Finkelstein, in Y. F. Baer fubiles volume, 1000, 38. 

3 Lev. xxiv, 12; Num. xv, 3. 

4 Dan. ix, 24 ; Lev. Rabba iv, 1 557 ponm; Babl. Saskedriye 108a preon nr: 
1 Kings xx, 40; Babl. Shabdath 08b Ow PA Ta mmn; Prov. xvi, 10, nop, Gesenius, 
* Entscheidung’; see Ibn Exra there quoting Deniel's gaseriyn; Hck. xvi, 25; Mishnah 
Kiayiym vi, 8 pows ‘to cut’; Babl. Berakhoth 818 mprop moby 'dedded'; Perigta 
d. E. Kahama, od. Buber, p. 26a, pp equated with row (1 Sam. xv, 33) ‘to out’; Pal. Sanhs- 
driys i, 2, 255515 DID. 

5 Biphre, ed. 40b TENN x pan o0; Babl. Nedariym 37 Prov, which is 
related with ysy, an important midrashio 3 

* Bee Liddell-Boott, new ed., 1886. 

7 Lev. xxiv, 12; Num. xv, 84; Neh. vill, 8 (gp) ; compare Ps. brvill, 15, where Talmud 
Babl Berakhoth 15b reads peresh and LXX translates &oor(w». For garar seo Dan. iv, 21; 
FEmtherii,l; Pw. cxxrvi, 18; 1 Kings iii, 25. 

* Exod. xxxiii, 16, ' distinguish '; Lev. xxii, 21, xvii, 2, ‘pronounce’; Exod, xxxiv, 10, 
‘wonder’. 

? Lev, xxi, 21; Neh, vili, 8; Ps, xvit, 14, 
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commenting, the (Aramaic) noun periysha NUB ‘ wonder’ could occasionally 
be understood as exposition and commentary (VB). 

Halag means ‘ to divide’ and ' to be smooth’ or ‘false’.* The Aramaic 
and Syriac translators mostly render the word, even when false smoothness 
is meant, by pelag IDD ‘ to divide ’.? Midrash likewise takes the two seemingly 
different concepts as one. When the word stands for smoothness in a biblical 
text, the Rabbis interpret it as meaning division ; when in the Bible it is used 
for division, Midrash explains it as smoothness.‘ Indeed, the Old Testament 
authors played on this complexity of halag. The Psalmist uses halagoth, smooth 
falsehood, synonymously with the expression 251 353, ie. the double or 
divided heart.5 It has been shown elsewhere that this is a paraphrastic applica- 
tion of Hosea’s phrase kalag lbbam ‘ their heart is divided’, or ‘smooth ’.® 
The Psalmist, and in his wake the Qumranic Hodayoth poet," took the prophet’s 
halaq in both its meanings simultaneously. The first applied Hosea’s rebuke 
of idolatry to ethical corruption in the social sphere ; the second applied it to 
exegetical dissension in the doctrinal field. Halaq, then, applied to the mind 
(25) expresses both heresy and Aypoortsy. A divided mind doubts and wavers 
in ita faith, and in the attitude of the insincere a division or separation between 
what he says and means (or between what he does and is) is discernible.® 
The Greek droxpinw, fittingly, stands (apart from interpretation) for separation 
and simulation: diaxpow stands for division and doubting. Indeed, these 
two verbs are occasionally, with the Hebrew as a background, used synony- 
mously. James who, like the Psalmist and the Sectarian poet, wrote his Epistle 
with his mind on Hosea’s halag libbam, says that ‘the wisdom that is from above’ 
is ddidxpiros and dvumdéxpiros.® Halag combines all the notions expressed by 
these Greek verbs. 

Pala! and halag are correlated with parash and gazar in that they all express 
the notion of separating, dividing, and cutting. But, unlike parash, they contain 


! See Rashiy, Pa. oxix, 14: ryubpy pomp (Targ.), wri (Raahiy). 

2 Gen. xlix, 27; I Sam. xxx, 24, ‘divide’; Gen. xxvii, 11, ' smooth '. 

? Prov. xxvili, 28; xxvi, 28; Isa. xxx, 10; Exek. xii, 24; Pw. xil, 8. 

+ Gen. Rabba lxv, 10 (on Gen. xxvii, 11), kalag ' smooth’ is identified with Aeleg ‘ portion’; 
Babl. ‘Absodah sarah 55s (on Deut. iv, 19) kalag ‘ apportion’ is interpreted as‘ smooth’ ponny 
maTi; s Targ. Jon. there, pnya yop. 

5 Ps. xii, 3; seo Targum there on halagoth ' smoothness’ and Syriac, ' division '. 

* Hos. x, 2; of. M. Gertner, ' Midraahim in the NT’. Journal of Semitic Studies, vu, 2, 
1962, 285-91. 

* Hodayoth iv, 10, 14. 

* Professor Tritton has drawn my attention to Th. Noldeke, News Beitrüge s. semitischen 
Sprachecissenschaft, 1910, 48-9, on Arabio wwnafiquma (' Heuchler’, ‘ Zweifler '), suggesting 
that the noun is based on Ethiopian (Geex) nafaqa, meaning ‘to divide, dimimulate, doubt’ ; 
the verb, says Noldeke, stands for ‘das geteilte Herz, &yooracla ber Paulus ' (Rom. xvi, 17). 
This is, then, Hosoe's kalag libbam, which James (1, 8), similar to Midrash (SipAre Deut. vi, 5, 
ed. Friedmann, p. 78a), calls Suyos; seo Tosephta BerakAoth v, wpn wor 223. 

* Jas. iit, 17; of. Syriac there and Isa. xxx, 10 (and Ps. xii, 3), whore Greek Siaxpéro and Hob. 


mipbn are rendered as Ida Ae dM eto). 
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no notion of interpretation. Yet pala’, having the notion of distinction, and 
halaq, in the sense of division, will still be of interest to us, also from the aspect 
of interpretation, in the discussion of Perushiym and doreshey halaqoth. 


IV. Perushiym 


(1) Mephorash WTNA ; the beginning of the Pharisatc era. The period 
of the Second Temple, the time of the Pharisees, was not only a time of 
flourishing exegesis, it was a time wholly dominated by exegesis and scriptural 
interpretation. The spiritual and social life of the community in Judaea 
revolved around and was centred on the Scriptures promulgated by Ezra 
and his Levitic assistante, the maskiyliym and mebhiymiym.! From Ezra 
onwards all factional divergencies, social, political, and theological, had their 
roots mainly in divergencies of views about the best ways and the most adequate 
hermeneutical methods for establishing the Torah as the basis, centre, and sole 
authority of the communal life. The &ntagonisms and schisms mentioned 
above mostly had their cause in, and were linked with, differing opinions about 
the right approach to the scriptural text and ita understanding, about anchoring 
the oral, halakhio, traditions and innovations in the text of the Torah. 

Two concepts stand in the centre of the spiritual activity of that period 
and are, therefore, the key for our historical understanding of its writings. 
These are the two biblical verbs darash WI and peresh MH with their 
nouns midrash WATIA and perush WIE. Darash, originally used for inquiring 
(by propheta) of God, when faced with a problem, now began to be employed 
for inquiring (by exegetes) of the Torah, when a question arose. Peresh, earlier 
standing for the idea of God announcing (through the prophet) his decision or 
specification relating to an uncertam detail of a religious precept, now began 
to function as a concept of Torah exposition, of specifying and expounding 
(by exegetes) in detail the halakhic and doctrinal teachings implicit in the text. 
The Levites, Nehemiah records, ‘read the Torah distinotly (mephorash 
WDM) '.* The time of the Pharisaio activity began. 

(2) Peresh, perush, WH, W7"Q—early exegetical terms. Peresh in the Old 
Testament, as we have seen, has gone through the stages of meaning (concrete) 
separation, pronouncing a (legal) decision or specification of a precept, and 
of (exegetical) explanation of a text; similar to Greek Siaxplyw, avyxplvo, 


e 


1 of. 2 Thm. in 15, ‘dividing the word of truth’, where the midrashio Aekhrea y 57 is 
obviously meant—s technique of shifting punctuation used to prove, for example, the doctrine 
of resurrection from the verse (Deut. xxxi, 10), ‘ thou "ahalt sleep with thy fathers and rise’. 
Paul, emphasixing the uniqueness of Jesus’ resurrection, countered his adversaries, arguing 
from that verse, by stressing that the quotation has been wrongly ‘divided’. That is what he 
meant by dpforouotrra. Tho ‘ word of truth ’isthe Torah. See M. Gertuer, ' Terms of scrrptural 
interpretation ', BSOAS, xxv, 1, 1962, p. 14, n. 1, and Babl. Sankedriys 90b. 

* Neh. vili, 7; 2 Chron. xxx, 22. 

- * Hos. x, 12; Kara vii, 10; soe Gertner, ‘Terms’, BSOAS, xxv, 1, 1002, 4 ff. 

t Lev. xxiv, 12; Num. xv, 84; Neh. vui, 8. 
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diacréAw. With the last stage in its application the verb began ite role as 
a major concept in the terminology of scriptural exegesis. 

In post-biblical, Talmudic and Qumranio, sources peresh, or ita noun 
perush (in the Scrolls only the noun occurs), stands in the main for ‘ specification ’ 
and ‘ exposition’. It means :‘ to specify in detail a concise soriptural text or 
precept; to add an elucidating explanation to & biblical acoount; to add a 
halakhic detail to a precept not specified in the Torah ; and, finally, to elucidate 
a difficult expression, or a whole book, in the Scriptures! The expressions 
poresh, perush, and mephorash are employed in these cases. Midrash considers 
such production of perush-ha-Torah (a Qumranio expression) as a very early 
exegetical activity. The later Old Testament writers, Midrash says, commented 
in this specifying and elucidating way on the earlier Pentateuchal texts. Isaiah, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel are mentioned amongst others. The Sopheriym 
and the Men of the Great Assembly, of the sopherio era, the members of the 
‘Three Courts’ at the early times of the Sanhedriyn, the Hakhamym and 
Rabbanan of the later tannaitic period, are all said to have been engaged in 
the perush activity.? 

These exegetical perush-specifications could be of a simple logical or philo- 
logical character. But they very often would also be based on an interpretation 
of the text by midrashic hermeneutical methods.‘ A perush would then mean 
the explanation, of the details thought tq be implied in the text, based on the 
‘findings’ * of a midrash-interpretation. Darash and peresh, then, were two 
complementary concepta of the time of the earliest expositors of the Torah. 
The first denoted the exegete's hermeneutical way of research, of finding out 
(by ‘inquiring’ of it) what the text meant or implied; the second denoted the 
teacher's expository application of the midrashic resulta to the scriptural text. 

Qumran authors also employed perush (the verb does not oocur) in this two- 
shaded meaning of expository specification. They used the term (not in con- 
nexion with scripture) for mere specification of details,‘ and they employed it 
(in connexion with the Torah or ita precepts) in the sense of expounding the 


1 Babl. Sankedriyn 872, 88b, typo TD fT"); Zesbema on Exod. xxxi, 18, no15 
moni OTTU; Tosephta Berakhoth tii, yest wo; Mishnah Shegaliym 1, 5, WY WIWI 
wry; Abhoth d. B. Nathan 1, rp y'rmo (whole books); Gen. Rabba on Gen. xlix, 4, w^" 
Ub oy Twn (the word yp). 

* Tankuma Noah, on Gen. vill, 16, Ineiah specified (yp) that God swore no more to cause 
& flood; see proceding note. 

* Tenhuma Huggath, on Num. xxi, 17-10, yj ponn eee *n3 ^3; Taxhwma 'Emor, 
on Lev. xxiii, 40, DDIN -ee rn 939RO -e Vp "D; Bebl. Yebkamoth 21a, ry o2 
nao wb; see the three preceding notes. 

* Boe Babl. SanAedriyn 88b (Rashiy on Mishnah there), where the perush of the Bophartym oon- 
cerning Tephilliyn is based on a midrash pepo wato; Babl. SomAedriys 80b where the 
three courts putting forth their point use the expression *ryg*yT ‘>. 

* The verb yr ‘to find’ is the technical expreasion in Midrash to designate the result 
of  midrashio interpretation, of. Siphre Deut., ed. Friedmann, p. 87b, xt) ww 1; Song 
of Sol. Rabba iv, 21, sey wor. See here p. 255, n. 1. 

* Zadokite Doo. i, 9 (Rabin, p. 7), iv, 4 (Rabin, p. 15), nymmuae Psp eT; War 
Scroll iv, 6, àv ep. 
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law, on the basis of (their own) midrashic ‘findings '.! For in this latter case 
perush obviously refers to the special Aalakhah (concerning Sabbath and 
impurity laws) of the sect. Midrash ha-Torah (and doresh ha-Torah) * meant 
to them, as to the Rabbis, interpretation by hermeneutical methods; perush 
ha-Torah meant the explanation by the expert teacher, or mebhagger, of the 
law in accordance with the results of the midrashic interpretation. The role 
of peresh in Qumran was the same as its role in the Pharissic Talmud. Both 
uses stem from the biblical mephorash of the beginning of the era of expositors. 
- Indeed, the statement in the Zadokite Document that ‘the mebhaqger shall 
instruct him (11* 271) in the specified meaning (7717152) of the law (TTT) ’ 
sounds like an applied paraphrase of Nehemish’s report that ‘they caused 
them to understand (11"3"| ' when ‘they read in the law (MMA) of God 
distinctly (711513) '.* 

(8) Parosh, pariysha, Pharisaios. The exegetes and expositors ‘who taught 
the law mephorash, i.e. who gave the Torah a distinct perush, must have had 
a name to designate their occupation. The Levitic exegetes and smgers were 
called mebhintym and maskyhym; the latter expression clearly designating 
also their musical art.‘ The expert scholars who made the study and exposition 
of the Torah their profession in the time after Erra were called, we suggest, 
parosmym, this being the correct reading and vocalization of the Hebrew 
RWI". From darash there are recorded the (Palestinian) names daroshiym 
AUNT and darosha NZI", in the Aramaic form.’ From peresh the name — 
paroshiym (in sing. parosh, or Aramaic parosha) was created and given to those 
who taught mephorash, a the im. eher ce arabia BG: Amada Be 
commentary to the scriptural text, to the Pharisees. 

The Paroshym were the new class of authoritative venies "Their authority 
stemmed from the text. Earlier, the authority lay in the hands of prophets 
and priests. In questions of law, ritual, and religion the prophet received 
the answer from God, and the priest decided by strength of his office. This was 
‘oral law’. In the time of the Seoond Temple the authority of priest and 
prophet was replaced by the authority of exegete and scholar. God was no more 
asked directly for guidance ; His Torah was asked. The prevalence of creative 
‘ oral law’, then, receded. The ‘ written law’ took ita place. All old customs 


1 Zad. Doo. vi, 14, 18 (Rabin, 25), Yir WDD MVM DD Naw where the expression 
nee» ‘ according to the finding ' shows the midrash{o character of the perws ; Zad. Doo. xiii, 6 
(Rabin, 65), ur WDA pan wn referring to laws of impurity ; see Pal. Peaahiym vi, 
1, where Hillel put forward (t) just this very sume halakkah, that the priest's pronouncement 
be dependent on the proper knowledge of the purity rules, 

* Manual of Disc. vill, 15; Zad. Doo. viii, 20; Zad. Doo. vi, 7; vil, 18-19; of. Gertner, 
‘Terms’, BSOAS, xxv, 1, 1902, 11, 12. 

3 Zad. Doo. xiii, 6; Neh. vil, 8. 

* of. M. Gertner, ' The Levites and the Masorah’, Vetus Testamentum, x, 8, 1000, 258; 
seo Ps. xlyli, 8. For maskiyl as an exegetionl expression seo Babl. Nedariym 87b, op ny is 
Dpop, 1e. the correct subdivision of the text; Babl. Pesskiym 117s, mnn- rovn. and 

thero. 

* Beo Bacher, Terminologie, 11, 43; Pal. Saah, i, 4, wyr. 
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and traditions and all new halakhic creations had to be linked, by interpretation, 
with the text of the Torah, and the text so expounded as to meet all needs. 
The expert interpreters and professional expositors became the leading teachers 
and outstanding figures of the time. The new spritual leaders of the oommunity 
were the Paroshiym. ‘Oral law’ came then to designate the results of their 
exegesis. 

The suggestion of linking the name of the DY 7H with their activity 
aa expounders of the law has been made previously.1 Josephus always stresses 
the fact that the Pharisees were ' the most accurate interpreters of the laws '.* 
In the Gospels, the terms ‘ Scribes and Pharisees ’ are often used as one synony- 
mous phrase But most scholars disregarded these facte. They rejected the 
explanation of DYNE as interpreters mainly for two reasons, First, on 
linguistic grounds: it was said that ' Perushim is not a natural expression in 
Hebrew for exegetes’; ‘the form of the word, which is passive, does not 
lend itself easily to the meaning interpreters '.* Second, on historical grounds : 
one tended to explain the name rather in the light of, relatively, later develop- 
ments, historical, social, and doctrinal. Hence the translation by ‘ separatists, 
ascetics, heretics’ seemed the most likely to suit the facts and the word. It 
has been said that ‘there is no foundation’ for the view that the term 
* Perushim has the connotation of interpreters '.! This is presumably meant 
to be a rejection both on historical and on semantic grounds. However, both 
, history and semantics can be shown to be not only in tune with but even to 
Bupport the view that the name denoted the activity. 

From the historical aspect it seams most plausible that the name DIN 
has its origin m the very first and most essential activity of the Pharisees, 
those immediate followers of Exzra's sopheric collaborators, namely, in their 
exegetical activity. All the other events and features, party-like groupings 
or sectarian attitudes, related with the history of the Pharisees are of a much 
later date. They are all relevant and reflected in the criticisms expressed 
against the Pharisees in the course of time, but they could not have given the 
Pharisees their name. The name must have been coined from the beginning as 
denoting not a party, group, or sect but a profession, the profeasion of the expert 
exegete; the profession, it should be added, which influenced and changed 
the life of the community more than anything else; and, it should also be 
emphasized, a profeasion whose members in later times really were, (partly) 
separatists, ascetics and nonconformiste. The Parosmym, at that later time, 
turned mto Perushym. Incidentally, the analysis of the ancient Baraytha, 


1 H. Graetz, Geschichte d. Juden, 5th ed., 1906, rrr, 2, p. 699, n. 12. His linguistic remarks 
there are confused, but he is right in saying that ‘ pariyska ' is (also) an active form. See alsó 
R. Leexynsky, Die Saddusaer, 1012, 27. 

2 Josephus, Ani., xvu, il, 4, and Leexynaky's important remarks about dxpfda dtaxpfda, 
which he holds to mean ' Erklaerung ' and not strict observanoe ; of. Acta xviii, 20. — 

? Matt. xxiii, 18; Mark ii, 16; vii, 1-6. 

* (4. F. Moore, Judaism, 1927, 1, 62; Hastings, Eno. of rel. and ethics, 1x, 882. 

* B, Zeithn, ‘ The Pharisces’, JQR, NB, rxr, 2, 1961, 08. 
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to be discussed below, also proves that to its authors the principal, (positive) 
definition of the ‘ Pharisee' was his being an outstanding ‘ interpreter ’. 

From the semantic aspect, too, it can be said that the passive form of the 
Aramaic pariysha does not decide the issue. The name, for one thing, was & 
Hebrew one. Parosh is an old Hebrew noun form, like the biblical 'amon THAN 
and the mishnaio sarog PITIO, to mention only these) Then, the Aramaic 
pariysha was also undoubtedly at first understood as a noun designating an 
occupation. In Aramaic the passive participle often serves as a name of an 
occupation, like kahtyn T'T12, and sahtyd “T10.? Indeed, we occasionally find 
the Hebrew active participle rendered by an Aramaic passive form, as, e.g., 
go’el DRI by pariyg PÐ, with an active notion. 

However, it is true to say that the Aramaio partysha had an influence 
both on the later semantic understanding (and pronunciation) of the name 
DWE as well as on the nomenclature pertaining to the profession of lawyers 
and exegetes, as will be seen in $ V. For the Aramaio pariysha was the basis 
(in transliteration) of the Greek Phartsatos ; it has, by being (later) taken as 
& passive, made easier (with the help of historical events and developments) 
the transmutation of Paroshitym into Perushiym ; and, finally, it has, retrans- 
lated into Hebrew, brought about the creation of a new term, a new name for 
the professional lawyer and expert in exegesis. 


V. Muphla 


(1) Sources and explanations, Muphla’ NO] occurs in the Talmudic 
sources as the title of a person connected with the courta. Without the presence 
of the muphla’ the decisions of the court were not valid. A court would be 
considered as incapable of an expert decision in a legal or ritual case if the 
muphla’ could not reach a decision. Many midrashio interpretations of various 
biblical passages speak of the muphla’ as the one who ‘shapes’ or ‘ decides’ 
(‘ cuts’, 01003) the halakhah.* 

Opinions have varied about the actual function of the muphla’ in the legal 
system of the time. Some take him to be the head of the court; some think 
of him as a legal expert attached to the court, without being a member of it. 


1 Prov. viii, 80; Mishnah Keliym xxvl, 5; see M. Z. Segal, Digdug leshon Aa-Mishnah, 1930, 
75; compare Aramalo "op, Targ. Onk. Num. xxxv, 81. 

* G. Dalman, Grammatik d. jud.-pal. Aramatsch, 2nd ed., 1005, 152 ; Targ. Jon. Lev. xxi, 0; 
Lev. v, 1, Targ. Onk. 

? Targ. Lev. xxv, 26; of. M. Z. Segal, op. cit., 183, stating that in mishnaio Hebr. pamive 
participles often have active meanings. 

4 Tosephta Hagsygah ii; Mishnah Horayoth i, 4; Tosephta Horayoth i; Pal. Horayoth i, 4; 
Biphre 104b and Babl. Sanhedriyn 87a (on Deut. xvii, 8); Gen. abba lxx, 8 (on Gen. xxix, 2) 
and Bong of Bol. Rabba iii, 18 (commenting on pvp, 2 Kings xxv, 19). 

3 Tosaphoth Babl. SaxAedriys 10b; R. Tam, Babl. Berakhoth 4a; Maimonides, Mishnah 
comm., Sanhadriyn xl, 9; ibid., Horayoth i, 4; ibid., Momriym ili, 6; soo L. Frmkelsteln, Ha- 
Perushim, 1950, 22; Th. Albeok, Zion, vir, 2, 1048, 85 ff. ; Mishnah Horayoth, ed. Dvir, 1059, 
app., 504 ; P. R. Weis, Journ. of Jewish St.,1, 4, 1049, 177 ; L. Ginzberg, Perushim bi- Yerwshalmi, 
1041, nr, 211; H. Mantel, Studies in the history of the Sanhodrim, 1961, 185 ff. 
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The semantic meaning of the term has also had a variety of interpretations. 
Pala’ meaning also to cut, muphla' was understood as a synonymously close 
expression to mesares ODIA, the cutter, shaper, or decider of the law.1 Pala’ 
in the sense of ‘to distinguish’ suggested the explanation of muphla as the 
outstanding, the distinguished one." The term has also been seen as a somewhat 
modified transliteration of the Greek vouodAa£ ‘ guardian of the laws ’.* 

Our suggestion is that mupAla’ is a later synonymous term of parosh. In 
the course of time the Hebrew term, largely influenced by the Aramaic partysha, 
began to be misunderstood and mispronounced. The need for a technical term 
to designate the legal expert caused the re-translation of the Aramaic word 
into Hebrew, and muphla’ was created 4; meaning an exegetical expert and 
leading lawyer.’ Talmud, indeed employs muphla’, and the plural muphla'sym, 
in the sense of a learned and trained lawyer, in contrast to the unlearned 
judges.¢ Pala’ hnd parash being exchangeable verbs, partysha could easily 
be translated mto muphla’, both being but variations of parosh. Whether at 
some time the muphla' was also the head of the court is not to be decided here. 
But the meaning and emergence of the term is undoubtedly linked with the 
history of parash. 

(2) Naziyr, pariysha, muphla’, rabban. The noun nasiyr "113, when employed 
as meaning an outstanding man, is rendered by Targum as pariysha and pars- 
phrased by LX X as fyýoaro.” Both the Aramaic and the Greek expressions are 
etymologically connected with the notion of exegesis. It is conceivable that the 
outstanding and leading persons of the earliest Pharisaic era, the expounders 
and teachers of the law, came to be called, in Aramaic, partysha ; in its two 
meanings of leader and exegete. From it the title muphla’ emerged. But 
nasiyr is also rendered by rabh 2") in Targum Yerushalmiy.* Hence the later 
title Rabban (Rabbi) for the Pharisaic teacher. Muphla’ and Rabh replaced 
parosh, which came to be understood and pronounced as porush ‘ separatist, 
ascetic, heretic ’. 

After the biblical mebhiyniym, maskiyliym, and sopheriym we, then, had 
parosmym, muphla’iym, and rabbanan as titles for the expert expositors of the 
Torah. Muphia', having become a technical name for a lawyer in the narrower 
sense, was In the course of time replaced by Rabh or Rabban, which meant, in 


1 B, Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestina, 1950, p. 68, n. 158. 

* Toroxyner-Ben-Yehudah, Thesaurus, 4023. 

3 J. Rabinowitz, Leshonene, xvii, 1052, 25. 

t The pasmve form in Heb. corresponds to the passive form of Aram. pariyska; cf. Babl. 
Nasigr 29b, ered aon bpi, where the passive form is also used in the active sense : 
a promowsoer of a vow, we Rashiy thare; but seo Kohut, ‘Arukh compi., s.v. 

* Babl. Berakhoth 42, 32712 MRYDDY NYD (ATIT pry nna. 

* Babl. Horayoth 7&, P'oByn WR PT RYDD RTT; Baahly there has pRopw. 

' Gen. xlix, 26; Deut. xxxiii, 16, has Sofact«ís ‘ glorified ’. 

* Jerus. Targ. Gen. xlix, 26; as to the synonymity of sasiyr, pariysha, mupAla’, and rabh, 
compare also Isa. xxviii, 29, Targ. there ; LX X Deut. xxxni, 10, and 2 Cbron. il, 8; Lev. xxvit, 9, 
Jerus. Targ. there. Beo also Amos ii, 11, Targum and Rashly. 
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& more comprehensive way, the same as muphla'. Thus also this title for the 
Pharisaic teacher is clearly explained and its origin semantically linked with 
parosh-pariysha-Pharisatos. 


VI. The Baraytha of the Seven Pharisees 


(1) The explanation of the Baraytha in the Talmud. It would be astonishing 
if in the Talmud, the literary heritage of the Pharisaic schools and masters, 
the Pharisees were nowhere found to be mentioned in connexion with their 
main activity as expositors. It is true that in tennaitio times, many centuries 
after Erra and the beginnings of the Pharisaic era, the name of the Pharisees 
was probably no longer understood in ite original meaning. But, nevertheless, 
how are we to explain the fact that while Josephus and the Gospels still link 
Pharissism with scriptural exposition, nothing of the kind is found in the 
Talmud 1 The explanation which will be proposed here of the oldest Talmudio 
record about the Perushiym, the Baraytha of the ‘ Seven Pharisees ', will show 
that their expository activity was indeed much appreciated and expreasly 
recorded in the Talmudic sources. However, this ancient historical text was, 
in later times, no longer correctly understood and had, therefore, been given an 
interpretation which makes the Baraytha say nothing about the Pharisees as 
expositors and interpreters. We shall see that this late interpretation was 
caused by a linguistio confusion. 

The Baraytha, its analysis and explanation, and ite setting into the historical 
context and the literary framework of the time, cannot be dealt with here in 
the required detail and elaboration. It will have to be discussed separately. 
Here the bare essence of our suggestion for the understanding of this extremely 
puzzling text will have to suffice. 

The Baraytha is quoted three times in the Talmud, once in the Babylonian 
and twice in the Palestinian. In all three cases it is given a detailed explanation. 


The Babylonian version varies in many points from the Palestinian versions, ' 


and these in their own turn vary slightly from each other. The explanation in 
the Babylonian Talmud differs considerably from those in the Palestinian. 
But the general image of the Pharisees and their character, gained from these 
explanations, is not greatly affected by these variations of text and exposition. 
The image is in the main negative. The Pharisees appear in the mirror of the 
Talmudic interpretation of the Baraytha as hypocrites, merely outwardly 
practisers of religious duties and presenting a quite repelling demeanour in 
everyday life. Their piety is one of pretence and outward appearance. They 
walk around stooped and bent to the ground, wounding their feet and hurting 
their head. They constantly look out for opportunities, and for money, that 
would enable them to perform more and more religious practices. They keep 
on asking, ‘ What is my duty 3 I shall do it’.* They calculate and weigh the 


1 Beo p. 246, n. 5. 
* mmy Cin) nar (im) ym, Babil. and Pal. versions combined. 
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quantities of good works against bad ones, to keep the balance. They are pious 
out of ' fear ' (of punishment) and out of ‘ love’ (for rewards). This is a wholly 
negative picture. According to one (the Palestinian) version, we do find a 
positive character among the seven types enumerated in the Baraytha: the 
Pharisee who is pious out of love for God, or out of fear of him.* 

These descriptions are given in both Talmuds (with variations) as explana- 
tions of four obsoure expressions enumerated in the Baraytha, together with 
& few additional definitions, as a classifying nomenclature of seven types of 
Pharisees. Of the four obscure expressions three are the same in all three 
Talmudic versions; but one is differant in each of the three. We have, thus, 
six difficult terms altogether. 

The three words common to all three versions are shikhmsiy YOO, niqpwy 
"Bp, and qimay "NTP. As the fourth we have medokhya NOV in the 
Babylonian, mankayyah TDIA in one Palestinian, and hankayyah STDIN 
in the second Palestinian version. Shskhmīiy is explained (in the Babylonian) 
from Shekhem (Sikhem) the biblical town of insincere people, circumcised 
for merely personal advantages,* or from shekhem ‘shoulder’, people showing 
off and carrying, as it were, their pious works on the shoulder (in the 
Palestinian) *; nigpiy (in the Babylonian) as cutting and wounding the feet 
(FP pa), or (in the Palestinian) as greedily asking for money (TPN) to 
perform pious works *; gqiszay (in the Babylonian) as cutting and letting blood 
from the head (PPA), or as calculating, ie. compensating (TPM) for bad 
works by good ones (in the Palestinian) *; medokhya as a mortar, i.e. people 
stooped and bent like the pestle of a mortar °; mankayyah and hankayyah 
as deducting from one’s possessions, i.e. boasting of spending money for pious 
works (*2113).19 

These interpretations are obviously artificial attempts at explaining the 
strange and obscure expressions to suit the negative characterizations of the 
Pharisees apparently handed down from earlier times as typical of some of 
them. It has often been said that the later Rabbis of the Talmud could no 
longer understand the meaning of these ancient expressions (‘ dont les dooteurs 
ne paraissent plus comprendre le sens exact’; ‘diese Stelle ist ganz dunkel, 
die weiter folgende Erklaerung gesucht'; ‘the expressions .. . are... no 


1 snk (m) new (m) wip, Bebl. and Pal. versions combined. 
* Bee. Pal. Gota v, 5, OATAXD TANK WD: ITKO AX WID. the same version Pal. 
Berakhoth, ix, 5. 
* Gen. xxxiv, pow mwyn Twn w. 
* KD» by ino peppy. 
* P012 nk pion opi. 
' mo Pay KIRI"? PPR- Dp. 
. ' ono) oF rpon-wip- 
* 72 RIN Mp . 
* OTD ^2 YN TTH TTD. 
^ mD TIN oD MARTTI MA Tay mm x nmn m. 
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longer intelligible'). Even the number seven is controversial.* The Baraytha 
includes in this number a few definitions, which, as we shall see, are but 
explanatory additions to the six oryptic words. 

(2) The Baraytha’s nomenclature—Greek terms in Hebrew transliteration. Our 
suggestion here is that theae six terms are Greek words transliterated into 
Hebrew. Similar inserted Greek texte that have later been mistaken for Hebrew 
ones are to be found in the Palestinian Midrash. These Greek words of our 
Baraytha undoubtedly stem from the early times of the hellenistic era in 
Judaea, when such controversies as that over the rights or wrongs of Pharisaio 
teaching and behaviour would most probably have bean formulated in Greek 
by the hellenizers and critics of this group of strict observers of the law. There 
seems to have existed a small set of concepta in a concisely formulated com- 
position of desoriptions and characterizations, containing both positive and 
negative features of the Pharisaic group. Most of these terms, if not all, would 
have been pairs of concepta, sounding like word-plays, one standing for a good, 
the other for a bad Pharisaic quality. All of them together, in all their con- 
ceivable variety of assonances and double meanings, clearly represent such 
a wide range of characteristics as to include practically all the variegated 
accusations and insinuations against doctrinal adversaries to be found in all 
the contemporary sources, Hebrew and Greek alike. At any rate, those negative 
characteristics and types of Pharisees to be found in the Talmudic sources are 
definitely included in this set of Greek terms, which is the most ancient part 
of the Baraytha of the ‘Seven Pharisees’. Moreover, the really significant 
point that becomes obvious through this ‘ Greek ' interpretation of the difficult 
text is that it proves to contain also positive and laudable features, mcludmg 
(a most important point) the distinguishing quality of the Pharisees as inter- 
preters. We have here, then, a Talmudio record which, like Josephus and the 
Gospels, links the Paroshiym with what the Hebrew word meant: exegetes, 
interpreters. 

It should also be emphasized at the outset that the Talmudic explanations 
of the Baraytha’s terms mentioned above are indeed all expreased by these 
Greek words. In later times, when centuries separated the ancient hellenistio 
authors of the Greek formula from ite Rabbinic interpreters, the content of 
the text was more or lees still remembered, as the explanations given show. 
But the nature and etymological origin of the nomenclature was no longer 
known. This is quite a familiar phenomenon in Talmudic literature. The 
meaning, for instance, of a legal term like "^L" "1, Safyjan, was still under- 
stood centuries later, butit was given a new, Aramaio, etymological explanation.‘ 


1 Derenbourgh, Fasai, 455; L. Goldschmidt in his German translation of the Talmud; 
L. Finkelstein, The Pharisees, 1940, p. 655, n. 52. 

1 Bee the version of the Baraytha in Abhoth d. B. Nathan xxxvil, where sight types are 
enumerated. 

* See Bong of Sol. Rabba (on Song of Bol. li, 18), of. J. Levy, Worterb. Talmud u. Midr., 1, 
232, av. ends. 

* Babl. Bab. mesia’ 10a, np"no TIN KIT pn. 
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In our Baraytha, though, the meaning of one term was completely forgotten. 
It was precisely the term connected with the Pharisees as interpreters. Our inter- 
pretation of the Baraytha restores this moet conspicuously missing point. 

"32A, the first of the six terms, is, we suggest, the transliterated Greek 
oyjua (in an Aramaized plural form), meaning pretence or appearance. 
Targum and Syriac use it for attire or apparel, or other deceiving ‘ means ’.! 
The Greek word used by LX X or in the New Testament is often left untrans- 
lated and only transliterated in Targum and the Syriac. 

The term, then, describes the hypocrisy of this showing off type of Pharisee 
who is only out for outward appearance. In one rare edition of the Palestinian 
Talmud the explanation of "ADY begins with the noun "TTA, which has been 
omitted in all other editions. This Aramaio noun stands in Targum for the 
Hebrew mareh STN“ ‘appearance’.*  Talmud's explanation, then, began 
with a precise Aramaic translation of the Greek word. Since the editors did 
not see this, not knowing the true meaning of "32, they omitted "ITÀ 
from the text. 

But the Greek word also stands for dignity. Targum occasionally translates 
a biblical word rendered by LX X as oyfjua by ‘honour’ or ‘ dignity ’.® Thus, 
this first term is capable of expressing both a negative and a positive side in 
the character of the Pharisees. The Talmud explains it only in the negative 
Bense, as meaning appearance and pretence. 

“EPA stands either for éyxomý ‘hindrance’, in the sense Paul used it 
in his motivation of not taking a reward for his teaching.‘ In this case it may 
express criticism of some Pharisaic teachers having taken rewards for their 
teaching.’ It may, in a more general sense, stand for the accusations of greed 
and love of money occasionally made against the Pharisees.* This would be in 
accordance with the Palestinian Talmud’s explanation of the term. But it can 
equally be the transliteration of a possible adjective éyxtdo.” (or of the noun 
éykódxoow;) Meaning stooped (and curvature). In Ben Sira, describing the 
hypocrite who ‘ walketh bent and mournfully, but inwardly he is fall of deceit ’, 
the Greek ovveddwy is employed for ‘bent’. The Talmud also speaks of 
the Pharisee who stoops (YAWA) like a pestle (in connexion, though, with 


1 Prov. vii, 10, Romo; Ise. ii, 17, aihn), LXX cyfüua. In Prov., LXX has 
«os, which occasionally oocurs as & synonym of cyfua, see Laddell-Soott, 480; aee 1 Tim. 
i, 9; 2 Thees. ii, 3: rpdwos ' means’ (AV); of. also 1 Cor. vii, 81; Phil. ių 7. 

2 Beo Pal. Berakhoth, Wilna ed., the vermon of 8. Birillo, ad loc ; compare Targ. Onk. Lev. xui, 
3, rin for zen. 

? Targ. Isa. ui, 17, prp see Liddell-Soott, 1745. 

t 1 Cor. ix, 12. 

5 Bee Strack—Billerbeck to 1 Cor. ix, 12; cf. Midrash Ps. rv, 5. 

t Luke xvi, 14; Matt. xxii, 14, 25; Mark, xi, 40; of. 2 Tim. ill, 2; Assumption of Moses v, 
5,6; Zad. Doo. vi, 15, Jude 16 (all four without naming the acoused). 

' Compare S. Krauss, Griechische u. laíesmasche Lehmecorter in Talmud, 202, stating that 
in the Talmud there are Greek oomposites not to be found elsewhere (‘eme gewime Anzahl 
nur im Judischen vorhandener Composita . . . den Griechischen . . . Wortaohatz ... bereichern "). 

3 Ben Gira xix, 26; Oharlos, Apoorypha, 1, 384. 
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another of the six terms)! But it is possible that, if by "BP the Greek ávaxomj 
is meant, the term also conveys a positive notion, namely that of restraint or 
abstention, a virtue for which the Pharisees were often praised.* 

stands for a positive quality, for éxovcw., those who are pious ‘ out 
of love’ (for God), as the Palestinian Talmud puts it. We find the expression 
in the first book of Maccabees where éxovaralduevos TQ vóu«p means the hasidiym 
who ‘ willingly offered themselves for the law '. The hastdsym are identical 
with the pious Pharisees. In the first Epistle of Peter the writer, warning the 
‘elders’ to take care of ‘ the flock of God willingly ', uses éxovolws as against 
dvaykaorós ' under constraint '.* But the word could also reflect the Greek 
xioodw ; in which case desire for rewards or sexual lust may be alluded to, 
accusations also mentioned in the Talmud.’ 

NDT stands for uéroyo: ‘ partners, members of a fellowship’ or for 
peroy? ‘fellowship’. The Hebrew equivalents of these Greek terms are habh- 
eriym OAN, aa strict Pharisees are occasionally called, and habhurah (1T 31211), 
the conventicles of the habheriym. This can be meant as praise ; they organized 
themselves in habhuroth to be able to observe the laws of purity and tithes. 
On the Psalmist’s description of Jerusalem as a town ‘whose fellowship 
(ueroyń) is complete’, the Talmud comments: ‘it is a town that turns all 
Israel into Aabhertym’ (to be trusted in matters of purity and tithes).? But 
such separation into conventicles could also be considered & negative feature, 
especially by those opposed to the severe restrictions imposed by the Pharisees, 
as were, for instance, Jesus and his disciplee.? 

11232 stands for uaviíxo:. It is a term of praise. It defines the Pharisees 
as the outstanding exegetes and distinguished interpreters who deserve to be 
honoured and decorated by & traditional necklace, put round the neck of 
scholars or sages for succeeding in the interpretation of dreams, riddles, and 
theological problems, and for excelling in the study of the Torah. Joseph 
and Daniel, the successful interpreters of the king's dreams, were decorated 
with a necklace (NDN, NONAT).? Zorobabel was promised a ‘ chain about 
his neck ' for finding for the king the wisest answer to a question of wisdom.!? 
The Elders of the Negebh (a Talmudio source tells us), the Torah scholars of ' 


1 Babl. Sotak 22b mistook waty for Heb. r5 125 ' mortar’, and thia was taken as meaning 
the stooped Pharisee (like the pestle of the mortar). 

1 of. Josephus, Ani., xvi, 1,3; aee p. 240, n. 1. 

3 1 Maoo. ii, 42; cf. LXX, Num. xv, 8. 

* 1 Pet. v, 2. 

t Ses LXX Gen. xxx, 88; LXX on Ps. li, 7; Babl. Sotak 22b, "Qn r9 y7y2; Rashiy there, 
Rwy ru. It oould also be xuordw ‘to feel lust’, Liddell-Soott, 1014. 

* LXX Ps. xlv, 8; Ps. oxx, 68; of. R. N. Krochmal, Moreh nebhubhey ka-zeman, 168, 


' referring this verse to the early ‘elders and sopheriym '. 


T Pal. Hagywga ii, 6. Concerning Aabheritym and Pharisees soo Jewish enoyc., v1, 121, B.V. haber. 
* Bee p. 247, n. 8; of. Matt. xv, 20; xxin, 23. 

* Gen. xli, 42; Dan. v, 7. 

10 | Esdras ili, 0; Charles Apoorypáa, 1, 80. 
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the time, after having satisfactorily ‘solved’ all difficult problems which 
Alexander of Macedon put to them, were decorated by the king with a golden 
RDN, as a sign of appreciation. The statement in Proverbs, ‘the law of thy 
mother’ is ‘chams about thy neck’ (Targum, NDNA), is interpreted in 
Midrash as referring to the ‘ Torah which is a pnm, a pairs, on the neck’ 
of the scholar.* In all these five cases RO Y2—pu avulens is the sign of apprecia- 
tion for excellent interpreters. This is also meant by 11" 2243 in our Baraytha. 
But the term also has a negative association. It can stand for pavol  mad- 
men ’, which in the language of the time meant sinful and wicked men, heretics. 
The Talmud also speaks in this context of a ‘ pious madman’ (TER? "T^OTT).? 
This term, too, had then ite two readmgs and, accordingly, ita two meanings. 
Indeed, even pavidens is said by Midrash to be either a decoration, a necklace, 
for the worthy, or a degradation, handcuffs, for the unworthy.* Thus, ;T "232 
of the Baraytha may refer to both the worthy and the unworthy Pharisee. 

rT™"DI7 stands for ddyn, meaning here constraint or punishment. 
The Pharisee who does his pious works out of mere ‘ duty ' or ‘ fear’ of punish- 
ment is a ‘ Pharisee of dvdyxy’, an attitude against which the first Epistle 
of Peter warns ‘the elders’. But this concept need not convey a merely 
negative attitude. The Talmud occasionally speaks positively of the Pharisee 
who fears God like Job (who, in LXX, threatens the ‘ ungodly ’ with dydyn ).* 
Paul also Bays of himself that he preaches the Gospel because ‘ necessity ° 
(avdyrņ), ‘is laid upon’ him." The term would have a definitely negative ring 
if read as Greek Goyos, the ‘hypocrite’ (Baraytha has &voyoi), as Job, in one 
Greek rendering, calls the ‘ungodly man ° (71). 

In sum it can be said that the Baraytha with ita six Greek terms contains 
a list of characteristics, positive and negative which the Talmuds expreasly 
enumerate when speaking of Pharisees, and in their explanations of the 
Baraytha. And distinction in interpretation is one of these characteristics ; 
thus domg justice to both history and semantics. For Paroshiym. is 

* interpreters '. 

Seen in the light of our analysis, the Baraytha has to be considered as 
composed of two distinct parts, the first being the six Greek terms, the second 
consisting of the Hebrew explanatory remarks added by the author as a com- 
mentary on the ancient terms. The three phrases about the Pharisee of ‘ duty ' 
CHD), ‘love’ (MANN), and ‘fear’ (ANT) present this additional com- 
mentary. The Baraytha’s heading, ‘Seven Pharisees’, is a later addition, 
by an editor who counted the original Greek terms (in varying versions) 
together with the Hebrew remarks, mistaking them as separate items. 


1 Babl. Tamiyd 32a. 

3 Prov. 1.0; Lev. Rabba xii, 8; J. Levy, Worterd. Talmud, m1, 158. 

3 Babl. Sotah 20€ (Mishnah). One of the meanings of uarwor is ‘inspired’, in the senso of 
* See J. Levy, Wórterb., 11, 158, quoting Pesigta. 3] Pet. v, 2. 

* Pal. Sotak v, 6; Job xv, 24. 7 1 Cor. ix, 18. * Job xv, 84, Hexapla. 
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VIL. Gaseriyn 

(1) Gazar, gezerah, ovyxpia. Like the verb gazar "114, which first stood in 
the Old Testament for ‘to out’ and only later came to mean ' to decide’ or 
' deoree ', the noun gerera i114 also first meant cutting, 'eres gezeraA ' the 
cut off land’, and only later (in an Aramaic text) does it occur in the sense of 
‘decree’ or ‘ decision '.! But it is significant that LXX renders it there by 
oe an expression synonymous with PRAD ‘interpretation’. In 

Midrash gezerah is synonymous with huggah | DAMES ordinance’, and this in 
turn is equated with midrash interpretation ’.* 

(2) Gezerah-shawah ovyxpiors. In early midrashio hermeneutics we have 
the much-disputed term gezerah-shawah (TW 1T 114. The term is employed 
for analogy. Two precepts, or two expressions, are juxtaposed, compared, 
and the one interpreted in the light of the other. The meaning of gezerah 
here haa been given various explanations. It has been taken as ‘shape’ (the 
same shape of two words), reading it as gizrah; or as ' ordinance’ (' gleiche 
Satzung’), understanding gezerah as ‘decree’ or ‘decision’; or as 'com- 
parison’ (of concepts or laws), Hebrew gezerah being identical with Greek 
auyxptois ; or, going back to the word’s original meaning, as ‘ cutting ’, gezerah- 
shawah, then, standing for eis toa roy; in Plato’s sense.* But elsewhere it was 
suggested by the present writer that gezerah-shawah stands for ‘identical 
interpretation’ 5; geserah indeed taken as (its semantically correlated) 
otvyxpiors, but understanding the Greek noun in its additional meaning, namely, 
as interpretation. But even so gezerah undoubtedly carries here also the meaning 
of ‘decree’. For as a result of the gezerah-shawah interpretation the Torah 
decree of one clearly defined law is transferred to another case, proclaiming 
there the same decree. Geserah, then, is employed in its complex sense of 
interpretation and decree (with the notion of cutting in the background), a 
complexity found also in ovyxpiois, combining all these meanings.* 

(8) Gozerey gezeroth —by midrashtc interpretation. In the early mighnaio 
phrase gozerey gezeroth PYA "T1, the participle gozer is employed in a 
way very near to Daniel's gazeriyn. The noun gezerah of that phrase also has 
a olose relation to interpretation. For although it definitely means there a 
decree issued by these gozerey gezeroth, it can be shown that they made these 
gezeroth on the basis of specific interpretations given by them to the Torah 
precepts in question. They did not issue decrees without a midrashic basis.’ 
This matter cannot be discussed here in detail. It may suffice here to say that 
Admon and Hanan (the two named issuers of gezeroth) decided in the question, 


1] Kings iti, 25; Esther li, 1; Lev. xvi, 22 (Gesenius, ‘ Besohnittensetn °), Dan. tv, 21. 

* Pesigta d. R. Kahana, ed. Buber, 40b; Siphra, ed. Friedmann, 112b. 

* Siphra beginning chapter; Babl. Pesahiym 66a; Mishnah Besch i, 6. 

* Strack, Introduction, 285, quoting Rzek. xli, 18, see also Lam. Rabba (on iv, 7), where 
gisrak is interpreted as gezeraÀ ; B. Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine, 1050, 50 (‘ oom- 
parison’); Bacher, Term. (satxung"); Y. Baer, Zion, xxr, 1958, 146, 156. 

* M. Gertner, ‘ Terms’, BSOAS, xxv, 1, 1968, 25. 

$ of. 1 Cor. ii, 18. T of. p. 251, n. 2. 
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for instance, of the wife's oath (in connexion with her sustenance) to be taken 
only ‘at the end’, ie. after the husband's death because they obviously held 
that ‘ sustenance ’ is an obligation provided by the Torah (NANN). This 
in turn is based on a specific midraahio interpretation of the biblical marriage 
provisions, taking she’erah TN there as ‘ food '.1 

(4) Gazertyn, hermeneis.! In the light of the above discussion it may be 
said with certainty that Daniel’s gazeriyn means interpreters (of dreams, signs 
of the stars). In his time the noun had already developed the complex meaning 
of interpreter and shaper of decrees or decisions (on the basis of interpretation). 
Daniel's use of the term has to be considered mainly in the light of Hillel’s 
gezerah-shawah, Mishnah’s gozerey gezeroth, and Midrash’s equation of hugqwm, 
gezerath, and mádrashoth. 


VIII. Doreshey halagoth 


(1) SZ] T—preachers and interpreters. At the time of the Qumran authors 
the verb darash had already come to mean ‘ preaching’ and ‘ interpretation '. 
Being very much concerned with exegesis and midrash (of their own), as can 
be seen from their works, they undoubtedly had the exposition of Torah 
in mind when they comed this expression of doreshey halagoth. Their para- 
phrastic use of Old Testament texte always proves to be of a special midrashio 
significance. The exchange, then, by the sectarians of Igaiah's dsbber for their 
darash in connexion with halagoth is an illuminating hint as to whom they 
meant with this derogatory expression. They meant the teachers of opposing 
doctrinal factions, precisely as the prophet did. Only that he meant teaching 
prophets who ‘ spoke ' (111) to the people, whereas they, in accordance with 
the trends of the time, meant preachers (RWYT) who ‘interpreted’ their 
‘false’ doctrines into (and out of) the Torah. 

(2) p DTI simulation, deviation, and division, These interpreters and 
preachers of ‘other’ doctrines were accused of deviating from the right 
meaning of the Torah, as only the Teacher of the Sect could ‘find’ it. They 
were, therefore, considered as causing divisions and factional strife in the 
community of God. And their religious practices (based on false teachings) 
were denounced as smooth, dissembling falsehood. These three soousations 
always went together. In the Talmud hamuppah STDIN ‘hypocrisy’ is also 
heresy, and the books of the heretics (A°J%3) are to be burnt because they 
cause divisions and strife. In the New Testament ‘ other doctrines’ are like- 
wise rejected as causing divisions and ‘strife’, as ‘doctrines of the devil’ 
heretically deviating ‘from the faith’, and as ‘lies in hypoorisy '. The 

1 Babl. Kethubboth 104b, 106a ; ibid., 47b on smyg (Exod. xxi, 10), which is a midraahio 
interpretation of the term, ita plain meaning being ‘ flesh’ of the body (see Mio. in, 2, S), see 
E. Eliezer b. Jacob there 48a also taking it as ' body’. 

* See Furlani, op. oit., 190. 

* 1 Tim. vi, 5-4; and Babl. Soiah 47b on the ‘proud’ wis hua strife’, 


* Bee Rom. xvi, 17 ; Pal. Shabbath xvi, 1 and above, p. 253, n. 1. 
51 Tim. ty, 1; 1bid,, ty, 2. 
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Qumran writers, then, took Aalagoth in all ite three possible meanings: 
hypocrisy, heresy, and schism. 

(8) Imp Dr “eT — Pharisees, heretics, hypocrites, schismatics. By thisnew 
expression the Pharisees are meant, who are accused (because of their wrong 
Torah interpretation) as heretics, hypocrites, and schismatics, ie. as doreshey 
halaqoth m ita most complex sense. To people such as the Qumranio sectarians 
were, the Hebrew DYM oould easily be taken as playing on all these three 
notions; as the concept had possibly also been taken by the authors of the 
Gospels. That the Pharisees are meant has often been maintained by scholars. 
This was supported mainly by some historical details found in ope of the 
Qumranic Pesher commentaries, We see now that the semantic complexity 
of the terms also supports this. The sectarians are here on equal ground with 
the New Testament and the Talmudic Baraytha. In the latter hypocrisy and 
schismatism loom prominently. Heresy is not mentioned. The originators 
of this nomenclature did not oppose the Pharisees’ exegetical activity ; they, 
in fact, praised it. The sectarians opposed them first and foremost because 
they rejected their ‘midrash’ on the Torah, their haggadhio doctrines, and 
their halakhic rules. We do not have to go so far as to see in halagoth & play 
on halakhoth, as has been suggested, but the Pharisees’ halakhoth are of course 
included in this rejection of their midrash. 


IX. Condusions 


The sum of the semantio (and historical) analysis presented here is as 
follows. 

(a) DWB is to be read paroshiym, originating in Nehemiah's YIM 
(Neh. viii, 8), and it meant expositors, teachers of the Torah with the adequate 
Qi", ie. the detailed specification of halakhah and haggadhah implicit in 
the text. 

(b) UTD also included explanations and specifications based on midrashio 
interpretation; so that (7171 Q1 13 and ZB" Ql" B are to be sean as 
the two fundamental and complementary concepta of the whole Pharisaic era. 

(c) The equivalent expression of parosh, the Aramaio NUD panysha 
(transliterated as Pharisatos in Greek), was later translated into Hebrew as 
N51 muphla', forming a title for the outstanding expert in exposition and 
exegesis. The range of such titles were: mebhiniym, maskiyliym (Levitic 
exegetes), sopheriym, paroshiym, muphla iym (exegetes of the early Pharisaic 
times), hakhamaym,? and Rabbanan (suooessive designations of the Pharisaio 
teachers). 

(d) The word EB" was only in later times, in accordance with the 
historical developments, read as perushsym and given the meaning of separatista, 
heretics and schismatics. The verb WMS like its Greek equivalents, lends itself 

1 J. Licht, The Thankagremg Soroll, 74; D. Plumer, ‘[yywniym be-Megilloth, Jerusalem, 


1957, 88. 
* Boo Yalqut Prov. ill, 34, nextrigm are called Aakhamiym. 
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to all these meanings (even to the play on the notion of hypocrisy, if the 
oorrelation between the relevant Greek and Hebrew terms be taken into 
account). i 

(e) The Baraytha of the ‘ Seven Pharisees ' is a later edition (with explana- 
tory additional remarks) of an ancient set of Greek designations of various types of 
Pharisees. The six terms contained in the three different versions of the 
Baraytha are Hebrew transliterations af Greek words. 

(J) The Baraytha seta out positive and negative qualities, and one of them 
is the expertness of the Pharisees in interpretation. This has not been seen by 
the very much later (and linguistically, but not conceptually, wrong) explana- 
tions of the Baraytha in the Talmud. 

(g) Gaveriyn (in Daniel) gozerey gezeroth (in the Mishnah), and gezera- 
shawah (of Hillel’s rules) are complex concepte, combining the notions of 
cutting, deciding and interpreting; similar to the correlated complexity of 
Hebrew WS and ita Greek equivalents. 

(A) Gezerah in mishnaic language occasionally also stands for a decree based 
on midrashio interpretation (similar to WB). 

(3) Doreshey halagoth, the Qumranic phrase, alludes to the Pharisees ;, 
halagoth having the treble meaning of division, heresy, and hypocrisy, and 
doreshey the meaning of interpreters. 


THE CAREER OF KÜÇÜK MUHAMMAD (1676-94) 
By P. M. Hour 


The political situation in late seventeenth-oentury Egypt 
The carly career of Küighk Muhammad 

The comp d'état of 1108/1602 

The final ascendanoy of Kuguk Muhammad 

Kuguk Muhammad as & tribune of the people 


Kügük Muhammad was a man of obscure origin who, in 1087/1676, seized 
control of the Janissary headquarters in Cairo. Twice ousted from this position, 
he regained power there finally in 1103/1692, after collusion with Ibrahim Bey 
b. Dhi'l-Faqàr, a prominent grandee of the Faqariyya faction, and Hasan Ağa 
Balfiyya, the influential commanding officer of the Goniilliiyain corps. During 
the following years he showed some of the characteristics of a tribune of the 
people, until his assassination in 1106/1694. His career is Interesting in itself, 
and throws some light on the complexities of the struggle for power in Ottoman 
Egypt at the end of the seventeenth century. 

1. Sources of information 

The most acceasible account of Kügük Muhammad’s career is that given by 
al-Jabarti! This is not, however, wholly reliable, since it is an amalgamation 
of several disparate sources. It is, moreover, scattered in several parte of the 
work. It is therefore necessary to go behind al-Jabarti to the older sources, 
including those which he himself used, as far as they can be ascertained. 

The present study is based on six earlier chronicles, one of which is 
undoubtedly & source contemporary with Kügük Muhammad himself. In a 
previous article,* I suggested that two types of Egyptian chronicle might be 
distinguished in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The first type 
comprises the literary chronicles, in which the divisions of the narrative are 
usually provided by the reigns of the Ottoman sultans and the periods of office 
of their viceroys in Egypt. For the career of Küçük Muhammad, three literary 
chronicles ? are important : 

(i) Anon., Zubdat tkhupar ta’rikh mulük Misr al-mahrüsa (British Museum, 


1 ‘Abd al-Rahmin al-Jebarti, '4316b aluh f'liardyim wa'l-akAbür. Short reference, 
Jaberti. The edition used is the Bül&q edition, and all page-referenoes in this article are to the 
first volume of this. 

* P, M. Holt, ‘ Al-Jaberti's introduction to the history of Ottoman Egypt’, BSOAS, xxv, 1, 
1962, 89-42: short reference, ' Al-Jaberti's introduction’. For further remarks on the Arabio 
chronicles of Ottoman Egypt, mee P. M. Holt, ‘The beylicate in Ottoman Egypt during the 
seventeenth oentury ', BSO.AS, xxiv, 2, 1001, 214-15: short referenoe, ' Beylioate '. 

* The term ‘literary ohronioles ' is used here to designate a genre of historical writing, and 
does not imply elevation of style or correctness of grammar. The three chronicles discussed here 
are lato and debased specimens of the genre, and from a stylistio point of view are but little 
superior to the popular chronicles, 
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MS Add. 9972), which ends in 1111/1699, with an additional note on 1118/ 
1701-2. Short reference, Z. 

(a) Anon., the Paris Fragment (Bibliothèque Nationale, MS arabe 1855), 
which breaks off in 1120/1708-9. The original length of the chronicle is 
unknown, but from the amount of detail in the last extant pages, the fragment 
is probably fairly far advanced. Short reference, PF. 

(ii) Ahmad Qelebi b. ‘Abd al-Ghant, Awdah al-shárát fi man tawalla Misr 
al-Qàhira min al-wurard’ wa l-bäshät (Yale University Library, MS Landberg 3), 
which ends in 1150/1737. This is the only work mentioned by name by 
al-Jabarti as a source for the part of his chronicle dealing with the early 
twelfth/eighteenth century. The question of its relationship to his chronicle 
will, however, be further investigated.1 Short reference, AC. 

The second type of historical writing in this period in Egypt comprises the 
popular chronicles, which, though not without value, are primarily narratives 
written for entertainment. Their diction is unashamedly colloquial; the 
'gultan-pasha' framework is attenuated to insignificance; they are con- 
structed episodically around the deeds of the great military chiefs of Ottoman 
Egypt. As I noted m my previous article, the popular chronicles with which 
we are here concerned form a single family, the Damurdishi Group (D Group). 
All open with the beginning of the twelfth Hiri century, but take their 
narrative down to different dates. In the present connexion, I have used three 
of these chronicles :— 

(i) Mustafa b. Ibrahim al-Maddah al-Qinali, Majmu' lafif (National- 
bibliothek, Vienna, MS Hist. Osm. 38), which ends in 1152/1739. Short 
reference, DQ. : : 

(i) Anon, K. (Majmü) al-durra al-mungüna fi wagdi' [sic] al-kYnána 
(Bodleian, M8 Bruce 43), which ends in 1168/1754-5. Short reference, DO.* 

(ui) Ahmad al-Damurdashi, káhya of ‘Azaban, al-Durra al-mugana fi akhbàr 
al-kindna (British Museum, MS Or. 1073-4), which ends in 1169/1756. Short 
reference, DL.? 


2. Relationship of the sources 

An analysis of the data provided: by these six chronicles on the career of 
Kügük Muhammad throws an interesting light on their relationships. Taking 
first the three literary chronicles, we find that the fullest account is given by Z, 
the earliest source. The coverage extends over nine principal incidents, from 
the revolt of the Janisearies in 1087/1676 (in which, however, Küçük Muham- 
mad's name is not mentioned) to his assassination in 1106/1094. The two other 


1 Beo below, p. 271. 

2 There also exists a fragmentary version (DO, i.e. Cambridge University Library, MS Add. 
278") which 1s virtually identdoal with DO, and so does not demand separate consideration here. 

* I wish to exprees my gratitude to the Bibliothtque Nationale, Yale University Library, the 
Nationalbibliothek, Cambridge University Library, and the Bodleian Library for their kindness 
in providing me with miorofilms of the manusortpte referred to. 
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chronicles, PF and. AC, agree on three pointa, on which they differ from Z: 
Kügük Muhammad is specifically named in connexion with the revolt of 1087, 
while two of the nine incidents described in Z are ignored. 

This agreement suggests a family relationship between PF and AC. To test 
this, I have compared their accounts of the viceroyalties of Hasan Pasha III, 
Hasan Pasha IV, Ahmad Pasha VII, and ‘Ali Pasha VI covering the Hijri 
years 1099 to 1106.1 Both chronicles treat the same eventa in the same order; 
the only substantial differences are that AC inserts about four notices of events 
which are lacking in PF, and that there are several variations of dates. Such 
variations are frequent in manuscripts, and may chiefly be ascribed to 
copyiste' errors. 

The family resemblance of the two chronicles does not usually extend to 
phraseology, and at first sight one would be inclined to deny any close relation- 
ship between the two. But here al-Jabarti adds another element to the puzzle. 
His block of annals covering the Htjrt years 1099-1120 (Jabarti, 1, 24-35) is 
& very close reproduction of the corresponding portion at the end of PF. Ina 
few places PF is summarized, and there are a few slight changes in phraseology, 
but in general and in detail the agreement of the two passages is very marked. 
Al-Jabarti, however, specifically mentions the work of Ahmad Celebi as known 
to him.* The implication would seem to be that al-Jabarti knew the chronicle 
of which we have only an anonymous fragment (PF) as the work of Ahmad 
Celebi. If this is so, PF and AC must be two members of a family of chronicles, 
related in structure but not in phraseology, rather like the D Group of popular 
chronicles, a phenomenon which may perhaps be explained by a common 
Turkish source. 

Turning next to the three popular chronicles, we find, naturally, that they have 
no data on the career of Küçük Muhammad before the beginning of the twelfth 
Hijri century, their starting-point. The information which they give may be 
broken down into ten main topics. These are found in all of them, but they differ 
in fullness of treatment and in the order of presentation. Although all except one 
of the incidents they describe appear im the literary chronicles, no reader could 
doubt that in the popular chronicles we have a different narrative tradition, 
and one common to all three, in spite of their variations in phraseology. Two 
differences from the literary chronicles suggest the entertainment motive which 
lay behind their composition. The incident which they all give, and which is 
not found in the literary chronicles, is the anecdote of Küçük Muhammad and 
the jeweller. This is an oriental detective story, and may well have been a 
floating legend attached to Küçük Muhammad after his death.? Furthermore, 
in their account of Küçük Muhammad’s final seizure of power in the Janissary 


1 Por tho vioeroys of Egypt in the seventeenth century, see Holt, ' Beylioate ', 227-0. 

1 Jabarti, 1, p. 6, ll. 22-8; p. 66,1. 8. Cf. David Ayalon, ' The historian al-Jabartl and his 
beokground ', BSOAS, xxu, 2, 1060, 222. 

* Por the possible appropriation of another floating legend by DO, DO, and DL (the Feast of 
Zayn al-Faqkr) soo P. M. Holt, ' Al-Jaberti's introduction’, p. 44, n. 1. 
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headquarters (1103/1692) they reverse the order of events as given in the 
literary chronioles.! 

Finally, we may consider the relationship of al-Jabarti’s aocount to these 
older sources. His information about Küçük Muhammad is to be found in four 
separate notices, the provenance of three of which is clearly identifiable. First, 
in his annals (Jabarti, 1, 25) is a brief account of the capture of the Janissary 
headquarters in 1103. This is PF, slightly modified in an attempt to harmonize 
it with the D acoount. A longer account of the incident of 1103 is given in 
the obituary of Ibrahim Bey b. Dhi'l-Faqàr (r, 90). This is summarized from 
a D Group chronicle. An account of the assassination of Küçük Muhammad 
is given in the obituary of Mustafa K&hya al-Qazdughli (1, 91-2). This again 
is derived from a D Group ohronicle.? The sources of Küçük Mubammad's own 
obituary (1, 92-3) are more problematic. It certainly contains data derived 
from a D Group chronicle, and probably some from PF, but it also draws on 
one, perhaps two, unidentified sources.* 

3. The political situation in late seventeenth-century Egypt 

Although in the late seventeenth century Egypt was formally, as it had been 
since 1517, a province of the Ottoman Empire, administered by the sultan’s 
viceroy, the realities of the political situation were very different. The viceroys 
were transient and almost impotent figures. In the eighteen years covered by 
this study, there were seven of them, and they seem to have played a passive 
role, as validating authorities for the execution of decisions made by others, 
although they may have had a hand in some of the conspiracies of the period.* 

Wealth, influence, and power in Egypt were shared by several groups, whose 
members were either natives of, or permanently domiciled in, the country. Of 
native Egyptians, those of the greatest political significance were the religious 


1 Bee below, p. 383. 

* Al-Jaberü says that Rajab K&hys sbsoonded and then resigned. his beyhoate. PF says 
that he was arrested, and remained in the Citadel for ten days before being freed. The D Group 
chronicles all have a long &ocount of Rajab K&hysa seekmg asylum with Ibrihim Bey, and 
remgnmg the beylioate: they do not mention his imprisonment. This ıs e typical example of 
the dramatizing tendenoy of the D Group. 

3 More specifically, in both oases, a chronicle of the DO sub-group, tinoe al-Jabartl’s notioe 
contains information about Rajab Kahya’s son, his house in Cairo, and the identity of Kugtk 
Muhammad's assassin, which is found in DO but nob in DQ or DL. 

* The obituary may be broken down as follows: 

p.92,1.4-7:  K.M.'s action during the dearth of 1106 (D Group). 

7-8: Story of K.M.'s donkey (unidentifled). 
8-0: Ruse in prices after K.M.’s death (? PP). 
10-82: Story of E.M. and the merchant (D Group). 

p. 92, 1. 82-p. 98, 1. 2: Al-Baghdkdli's attempt to kill K-M. (D Group). 

p. 93, 11. 5-18: Outline of K.M.'s o&reer. This bears some resemblance to PF, and is 
alearly derived fram a literary ohroniole, but the dates are impossible 
to harmonise with the known souroes, and it contains some date 
not otherwise recorded. 

* The D Group chronicles make ‘AN Pashs VI a willing aocomplioe in the coup d'éfai of 
1108/1892. See below, pp. 281-8. 
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notables and the tribal chiefs. The religious notables included not only the 
official hierarchy of the ‘ulama’ and the heads of the fariqgs, but also the 
members of the Bakri family, who possessed great preetige as the descendants 
of the Caliph Abū Bakr al-iddiq. In the recurrent political crises of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the religious notables acted as mediators 
and oonciliators, and the habitual authority with which they assumed this part 
is in iteelf evidence of their standing and influence. Unlike other groupe in 
Egypt, they did not conspire or fight to secure their position—because they 
had no need to. When in 1798 Bonaparte broke the power of the military 
grandees of Egypt, and sought the support of the religious notables, he was 
dealing with men who were neither politically naive nor unused to the exercise 
of influence. 

While the religious notables lay near the centre of the political structure of 
Egypt, the tribal chiefs were on its fringes. In Lower Egypt their power was 
an abiding threat to security : between them and the administration existed 
& long tradition of hostility, and indeed this very period of Egyptian history 
saw several military expeditions against the Araba who pressed on the fertile 
land around the Delta, or ambushed the Pilgrimage Caravan. In Upper Egypt 
the situation was rather different. There, although Ottoman authority was 
represented by the governor of Upper Egypt (hàkim al-Satd) at Jirja, with his 
numerous subordinate kashs/s in the districts, a more permanent power was in 
the hands of the chiefs of the Hawwara, an arabized tribe of Berber origin, by 
this time sedentary, or partially so. The name of Humàám seems to have 
become a patronymic for these chiefs, whose possession of the villages of Upper 
Egypt made them virtually monopolista of the corn supplies, and hence the 
chief source of the taxes in kind which filled the state granaries of Cairo.' 

We have far leas information than we should like about the political roles 
of the tribal chiefs. Egyptian historiography in the Ottoman period, as both 
before and since, was preoccupied to the almost total exclusion of any other 
interest with the course of events in Cairo, and in Cairo with the actions of the 
ruling military élite. Of the vicissitudes of the grandees, the factional struggles, 
and the coups d'état, we are therefore very fully informed, particularly for the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but the assumptions of the chroniclers 
often make it difficult for the modern student to understand the background 
of events, or to appreciate the real nature of the forces at work. 

The military grandees became, with the decline of the viceroyalty, active 
competitors for political ascendancy in Egypt These grandees were of two 
kinds. First were the senior officers of the Seven Corps of the Ottoman garrison 
in Egypt. The second order of grandees was the beylicate, whose members, 
the sancak beyis stood outside the cadre of regimental grades, but held special 


1 of. Ahmad al-JssxAr, Nigdendene-i Miser, ed. and tr. Stanford J. Shaw, Ottoman Egypt 
in ihe otghisenth osntwry, Cambridge, Mass., 1062: English text, pp. 44-6; Turkish text, 
pp. 15-16: short reference, Nigdwadme. Cf. aleo below, p. 286. 
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commands, either of a recurrent nature, such as the command of the Pilgrimage 
(imärat al-Haj) and of the Tribute-convoy ($márat al-Khamna) or ad hec 
appomtments to head expeditions within the borders of Egypt, or against 
the sultan's enemies abroad.! 

In the years immediately following the Ottoman conquest, the garrison of 
Egypt was composed of troops recruited from both Mamluk and Ottoman 
sources. The garrison soon came to be organized in the Seven Corps, to which 
the chroniclers make frequent reference. But whereas the Mamluk system of 
recruitment continued uninterruptedly under Ottoman rule, the devşirme 
system, which had provided the Ottoman standing army at the time of the 
conquest, fell mto disuse in the early seventeenth century. Thereupon a system 
developed in Egypt which seems to have had no parallel elsewhere in the 
Empire, and which was in fact a modification of the ancient Mamluk system 
extended to the recruitment of free-born Ottoman Muslims. 

The characteristics of the Mamluk system as it survived the Ottoman 
conquest, may be briefly summarized.* The recruits, boys and youths of 
Caucasian origin, were imported into Egypt and purchased by masters (sing., 
ustádh), whose slaves (sing., mamliuk) they became. They were brought up as 
Muslims, given an equestrian and military training, and in due course were 
emancipated. After emancipation, some at least of the former slaves would 
establish Mamluk households of their own. The mamlük or ex-mamlük enjoyed 
the patronage of his master, by receiving appointments either to the master's 
domestic service (where the chief post was that of khaznadar, household 
treasurer), or to 8 commission in one of the Seven Corps, or to an administrative 
post, particularly that of kashtf, district officer. In popular usage, the Mamluks 
of the Ottoman period are always closely associated with the beylicate, of which 
they established a near-monopoly in the later eighteenth century. Earlier, 
however, the beylicate was by no means exclusively recruited from this source. 

Such was the stubborn vigour of the Mamluk system of recruitment and 
patronage, that its characteristics were impressed on the system by which free, 
Muslim immigrants were absorbed into the military society of Egypt. A detailed 
description of this is given in the Nizgémndme+ Mir compiled by Ahmad 
al-Jazzar, and probably based largely on his personal knowledge acquired 
between 1756 and 1768.3 The evidence of the Nizamndme must be accepted with 
caution for the conditions of the last decades of the previous century, but there 
are indications in the contemporary chronicles and al-Jabarti that the system it 
describes already existed at that time, although it seams to have functioned leas 
rigidly than in the time of al-Jazsar. 

1 Bee Holt, ‘ Beylioato ', 220-3. 

1 The best exposition is that by David Ayalon, ' Studies in alJabart!’, JESHO, m1, 1980, 
148-74, 275-825 : short reference, ' Studies’. In some respects Ayalon's conclusions, which are 
almost wholly based on al-Jaberti’s material, require modification; o.g. his remarks on the 
Barràjün (pp. 304-6) and ishrig/pirak (pp. 821-2). 'On p. 807, n. 1, the anonymous work referred 


to should be Zubdat ikktipir ta'rikh meld Migr. eyes 9972). 
* Beo abore, p. 273, n. 1. 
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Briefly, the Nizümnaáme describes the recruitment of Rüm uşağı youths 
of Riim’, ie. immigrants from the old provinces of the Ottoman Empire. 
These by definition must have been freemen, in some cases Muslims born, in others 
converted dhimmis. Like their mamlik counterparts, they were first attached 
to the personal service of a master (aa), in this case as personal guards (sing., 
sarraj). There could be, of course, no change in their legal status, corresponding 
to the emancipation of a mamlük, but after some years’ service, the sarray also 
received his master’s patronage. In al-Jazzar’s account, this took the form of © 
enrolment (as an ordinary soldier) in one of the Seven Corps, together with 
partnership with a wealthy member of the guild of Jedda merchants. Thus 
the ex-sarraj (known as a girak) was transferred from maintenance by his master 
to living on public funds, augmented by the profits of trade.! 

As al-Jazzār desoribes the two systems of recruitment, the future prospects 
of the mamiük and the serraj were widely different. On emancipation, the 
mamlük could look forward to entering the military élite of Egypt, and becoming 
in time a bey or a high regimental officer. The sarrãj, by contrast, could only 
hope to become an ordinary soldier in the Seven Corps.* It is not surprising 
that al-Jassar speaks of inveterate hostility between men so recruited and the 
Mipirlu, the military grandee. In the seventeenth and early eighteenth century, 
the discrimination seams to have been far leas rigid. In the late seventeenth 
century several beys were Bosniaks, ie. presumably Eüm uşağ} The way to 
high regimental command was also still open to Ram uşa ; for example, two 
officers whom we shall meet later in this study, Hasan Balfiyya, ağa of the 
Gónüllüyàn, and Mustafa Kahya al-Qazdughli, are both described by al-Jabarti 
as Rémi by origin. It is significant that although Hasan was the master and 
patron of Mustafa, al-Jabarti never speaks of the latter as a mamiak, He uses 
instead the vaguer term täbi' (follower, retainer),? and proceeds to say that 
al-Qàrdughli came to Egypt (implying a voluntary immigration) and took 
service with Hasan: kadara da Mtr wa-khadama ‘ind Hasan agha.4 

It appears then, that the grandees of Egypt in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries founded complex patronage-groups the members of which 
might be lmked to the founder by any of three ties; that of servitude, as 
a mamlük; that of maintenance, as a sorrdj; and that of natural kinship, 


1 Nizdeendme : Eng. text, pp. 28—0 ; Turkish text, pp. 7-8. There are two interesting pointa 
in al-Jaxx&r's description. The first is that when a master ended the personal service of his 
sarraj, he sllowed him to grow a beard. The growing of a beard similarly marked, in Ayalon's 
words, ‘a very important stage in the mamliib’s career’, either when he was emancipated, as 
European observers state, or on the eve of appointment to high offloe, as suggested by some 
pamages in al-Jabarii. See Ayalon, ‘Studies’, 822-8. The second is &l-Jaxxkz's use of the term 
pirak for the ex-sarrdj. This term (in its ar&bicxed form ishetg) is of frequent oocurrenoo in 
al-Jabert, 

* Nigdmndme: Eng. text, pp. 4-6, 60; Turkish text, pp. 7-8, 10. 

* Toannot wholly &ooept Professor Ayalon's argument (' Studies’, 282) that ‘tabi and momiak ` 
of a certain patron are exactly the same in meaning’. As with other terms (e.g. aja, pirak), tabi‘ 
seems to have had-s general and one or more specifio meaninga. < 

* Jabartl, 1, p. 01, ll. 20-80. 
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since in some cases sons of grandees were also notables. Furthermore, smoe 
dependants in many cases became in course of time founders of their own 
patronage-groups, ‘clans’ came to be formed which in times of crisis were 
transformed into political factions. 

From about the mid-seventeenth to the mid-eighteenth century, there were 
two such factions, the Faqariyya and the Qasimiyysa. Their original nuclei seem 
to have been two patronage-groups, of which the supposed eponyms, Dhu’l- 
Faqàr Bey and Qasim Bey, are shadowy and perhaps legendary figurea.! The 
Fagariyya were from the outset primarily a Mamluk household, recruiting from 
Circassia. In the Qasimiyya, a Bosniak element is very noticeable, and the 
likelihood is that, during the seventeenth century, Rim uşağı provided many 
of its recruits. Both the Fagariyya and the Qasimiyya were thus originally 
patronage-groups which naturally expanded in time into ‘clans’. The develop- 
ment of the Faqariyya into a political faction was however aided, in the last 
decade or so of the seventeenth century, by the alliance of the original ‘clan’ 
with another patronage-group, that of the regimental officer, Hasan Aga 
Balfiyya. Balfiyya’s retainer, Mustafa al-Qardughli, also a regimental officer, 
was the founder of the great ‘olan’ of the Qazdughliyya, which monopolized 
power in Egypt from about the middle of the eighteenth century until the 
overthrow of the old régime by the successive hammer-blows of Bonaparte’s 
invasion and the rise of Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha. 

The Seven Corps of Egypt consisted of the following? First in pre- 
cedence was the Mutafarriqa, a corpse unique among the provincial forces 
of the Ottoman Empire, and bearmg the same name as the sultan’s own body- 
guard. A second corps which was closely linked to the viceroy’s court was that 
of the Cavugàn, which served as a body of pursuivants. There were three corps 
of cavalry (stpaAts), the Gónüllüyàn, whose original members had taken part 
in the Ottoman conquest of Egypt; the Tifekgiyan, consisting of mounted 
musketeers; and the Qerakise, which, as the name indicates, was originally 
composed of Circassian Mamluks. Of greater military and political significance 
than any of these were the two infantry corps: the Janisaaries (Mustahfizan) 
and their rivals, the ‘Azaban. These two corps were particularly well placed 
to dominate events, since they had their headquarters (sing., ba) in the Citadel 
of Cairo. 

Since the present study is particularly concerned with the career of a 
Janissary, some information on the structure of his corpe is necessary. The 
commanding officer of the Janissaries of Egypt bore, like his superior in 
Istanbul, the title of aga. By the late seventeenth century, however, most, of 
the actual routine administration of the corpa seems to have devolved upon 


1 Bee Holt, ' Al-Jsberti's introduction’, p. 44, n. 2; 46, n. 2; also s.v. ‘Dhao’l-Fakiriyya’, 
BI, second ed., 1r, 283. 

* For further information on the Seven Corpe, seo Stanford J. Shaw, Ths Kmawoial and 
administrative development of Ottoman Egypt, 1517-1798, Princeton, N.J., 1962, 180-97; ahori 
reference, Ottoman Egypt. 
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his lieutenant, the vaki bíhyasy (Ar., katkhudàá al-waqt), who held office for a 
year. During this time, the vaki káhyasy was the chief of the other officers of 
his rank, the káhyas. The officers below the rank of káhya bore the title of 
çavuş (not to be confused with the members of the corps of Cavugan), with a 
başçavuş as their chief. There was a oursus honorum, by which officers passed 
through the grades of çavuş and káhya to the position of vakit káAyass. The 
senior officers (apparently after the completion of the cursus honorum) formed 
an influential group known as the &kAtiyüriyya (‘ veterans’ or ‘ elders’). Besides 
the senior officers, whose functions were related to the corps as a whole, there 
were junior officers heading the various companies (sing., oda), into which the 
corps was divided.! Each of these bore the title of odabap and the chief 
of their grade was known as bagodabags. There is, significantly, no evidence of 
a ladder of promotion from junior to senior officer status. There also existed 
the rank of gorbacs ; elsewhere in the Ottoman Empire this was the title held 
by the head of a company of Janisaaries. In Egypt, by this date, it had 
become purely honorary, presumably reflecting a displacement of the gorbacs 
by the odabagte, who elsewhere were their subordinates." 

The middle decades of the seventeenth century had witneesed two important 
developments in the structure of Egyptian politics. The first of these was the 
temporary emergence of the beylicate as the dominant political group, its 
acquired authority being typified by the hegemony of Ridwan Bey al-Faqari 
between 1040/1631 and 1060/1656. The second was the development of 
hostility between the Faqariyya and the Qasimiyya. The first phase of this 
rivalry reached ita height shortly after the death of Ridw&n Bey, and culminated 
in the proscription of the Faqariyya by the viceroy in alliance with the 
Qasimiyya in 1071/1660. The Qasimiyya failed to substitute their ascendancy 
for that of the Faqàriyya, as the viceroy procured the assassination of their 
chief, Ahmad Bey the Bosniak, in 1072/1662.4 Thereafter there was a receasion 
in the political pretensions of the beylicate, and a diminution of factional rivalry, 
until in 1103/1692, as we shall see, both issues were reopened by the ambitious 
Ibrahim Bey b. Dhi’l-Faqar.® It was during this period between the first and 
second ascendancies of the beylicate that a contender for political power arose 
outside the circle of the military grandees, in the person of Kügük Muhammad 
the basodabass. 

4. The early career of Küçük Muhammad 
The sources afford no information about the origins of Küçük Muhammad. 


1 Richard Pooooke, 4 description of the Fast and some other countries, London, 1748, 1, 167. 

2 Pooooke, op. ait., 1, 168-0; ‘In Constantinople they have Serbajees over every chamber ; 
but here [sc. Egypt] a Berbejee is only an honorary thing, like a brevet-colonel.... Among the 
janixaries, when any one is made a Berbajee, 'tis laying him aside, and he is no further advanced '. 
Cf. H. A. RB. Gibb and H. Bowen, Jalamic sootety and the West, 1, 1, London, 1950, 819. Oda 
supersoded orta in Egyptian usage, to signify a company. 

2 See Holt, ‘ Beylioateo ', 248-5. 

* See Holt, ‘ Beylioate ', 280-1. 

* See below, pp. 282-8. 
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There is even some degree of uncertainty over the date when he first emerged 
into prominence. Z, our earliest source, first mentions him by name in 1091/1680, 
when his eviction from the Janissaries is described. PF and AC associate him 
with troubles in the oorpe of Janissaries as early as 1087/1676, an incident 
which is described in Z but without mention of Kügük Muhammad’s name. 
, AlJabarti, the latest of our sources, goes back still further, asserting that 
Küçük Muhammad was invested as bagodabap in 1085/1674—5. The source of 
this statement has not yet been discovered, and al-Jabarti's dating for the reet 
of Küçük Muhammad’s career is so eccentric that it should be viewed with 
some suspicion. It seems reasonable, however, to accept the evidence of PF 
and AC that he had become bagodabags by 1087, and had a hand in the troubles 
of that year. 

The years from 1087/1676 to 1091/1680 were & time of recurrent troubles 
in the corps of Janissaries. On 20 Jumada II 1087/30 August 1676, the 
Janissaries seized two of their senior officers, Muhammad K&hya al-Habashli 
and Mustafa K&hya, and imprisoned them. The viceroy, ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Pasha II, then summoned the two káAyas, and invested them as beys. After- 
wards al-Habashli resigned his beylicate, but Mustafa retained his until he died 
at Jedds. This is the account in Z. PF and AC agree in imputing the responsi- 
bility for the whole incident to Küçük Muhammad.! The technique of procuring 
the elevation of opponents to the beylicate was one which he was to employ 
again: it was a treacherous honour for a Janissary offioer, since it withdrew 
him from the protection and privileges of his corps. An appointment in Jedda, 
again, was a method of eliminating a rival, since it amounted to banishment 
from Egypt. According to AC, al-Habashli regained his former-post of ká/wja, 
but this is not confirmed in the other sources.* 

Further revolts against the Janissary grandees ensued. On 12 Rabi‘ I 
1088/15 May 1677, another Mustafa, the başçavuş, was strangled by ‘Abd 
al-Rabmàn Pasha after a Janissary rising. Eleven other members of the corps 
were banished to Jirjà, amongst them a retainer of the aja, named Muharram. 
Çavuş. At the beginning of Dhu'l-Qa'da 1089/15 December 1678, the same 
viceroy authorized measures against other Janissary officers, amongst them the 
vaki kihyast, Dhu’l-Fagar, who fled to the tomb of Sayyid Ahmad al-Badawi 
at Tanté. The sanctuary was not respected. At the vioeroy'8 order, the kasmf 
of the Gharbiyya brought Dhu'l-Faqür out and beheaded him. The fullest 
account of these incidents is given by Z, who, however, again does not mention 


1 Z, £ 18a; PE, ff. 58e-b ; AC, sub (66) ‘Abd al-Rahmin Pasha. The manuscript of AO is 
very sparsely foliated, and it is easier to refer to the vloeroys (who are numbered consecutively 
in the margin) and to the year. The incadent is not mentioned in al-Jabartüi. 

* A curious, and possibly significant fact, is that the two kdAyas bear names which may link 
them with Afrios south of Egypt. Al-HabasAlf is, of course, &rabicimed Turkish for ‘ the 
Abyssinian ', perhaps indicating an origin in the Ottoman province of Habesh, i.e. the Red Bea 
littoral in the region of Suakin and Massawa. Mustafi K&hysa is called in Z Sadr, and in’ AO 
Sh.ndr, possibly connecting him with the sultanate of Sinnkr, in the Nile valley south of Nubia. 
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Kügük Muhammad in connexion with them. Neither do PF and AC, but 
al-Jabarti mserta them in his rather garbled account of Kügük Muhammad’s 
career. He states that the fall of Dhu'l-Fagàr K&hys and al-Sharif Ahmad 
Çavuş ? was brought about by collusion between Küçük Muhammad, who had 
temporarily left the Janissaries for another corps, and ‘Abidi (ie. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman) Pasha. The death of al-Sharif ‘Ahmad’ is dated by al-Jabarti 
5 Dhu’l-Hijja 1089/18 January 1679, and that of Dhu’l-Faqar ten days later. 
The telescoping of the two killings, and the dating, probably indicate that 
al-Jabarti has used a late and inaccurate souroe,! but the association of Küçük 
Muhammad with these events is plausible. 

Further evidence that the troubles of these years were due to Küçük 
Muhammad is provided by the fact, on which all the early sources agree, that 
In the next Janissary revolt, he was himself the victim. The rising took place, 
according to Z, on 22 Rajab 1091/18 August 1680, and the Janissaries sought 
to kill him. He sought asylum with the ‘Azaban, but the viceroy ordered him 
to be banished to Cyprus, whither he set out under the protection of his new 
corps. The notices in PF and AC are less detailed, and indicate the place of 
his banishment more vaguely as bilád al-Riim. They agree that his banishment 
was agreed upon to effect a reconciliation between the Janissaries and the 
‘Azaban. While PF dates the rising 12 Rajab 1091 (not a serious difference), 
AC places it on 12 Rajab 1089, which would seem to be a dual error. Al-Jabarti, 
again, is eccentric in his dating. He places the banishment of Küçük Muhammad 
in 1094/1682-3, which seems quite unsupported, but ascribes it to the victory 
of another Janissary faction-chief Sulayman Kahya. This, as we shall see, may 
have some truth in it.‘ 

The return of Kügük Muhammad from exile in Shawwal 1097/August— 
September 1686, was followed by another period of disturbance in the Janissary 
headquarters. The most detailed account is given by Z, but one or two details 
are added by the later sources. According to Z, followed by both PF and. AC, 
Küçük Muhammad, on his return, was received back into his old corps in the 
capacity of a simple Janismsary. However, on 25 Ramadan 1097/15 August 
1686, he carried out a coup and took possession of the Janissary headquarters 
resuming his former post of bagodabags. PF and AC, who do not give the date 
of the coup, state that it took place after the death of Sulayman K&hya, the 
rival faction-leader who had procured the banishment of ee Muhammad 
in 1091/1680. 

The opponents of Kügük Muhammad did not give in without a struggle. 


3 Z, f. 18a; PH, f. 58b; AO, eub (68) ‘Abd al-Rahmàn Pasha; Jaberti, 1, 08. 

* PF and AC both oall the baggaewy al-Sharif Mustaf&. ‘Ahmad’ would seem to be s slip. 
. * Another example of telescoping oocurs in PF and AQ, both of which link the killing of 
Muharram Çavuş in Jirj& with that of Dhu’l-Faqir K&hys. 

* Z, f. 18a; PF, f. 58b; AO, exb (66) ‘Abd el-Reahmin Pasha; Jabarti, 1, 08. 

* This would seem to be tho algnificence of the expression labbasikw al-pulama (Z), albasühu 
al-dulama (PF, AC). 
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Two of their leaders, Jirji ‘All and Jalab Khalil! appealed to the viceroy’s 
Divan, stating that they had not invited Küçük Muhammad to be bagodabast 
in their corps, and demanding that he be made a çorbacı or reduced to the 
ranks. Either alternative would have removed him from a position of power. 
Kügük Muhammad rejected both, and, during the night which followed, turned 
the cannon of the Janissary headquarters in the direction of the Divan-hall. 
When the Divan met, on the next morning, to discuss the matter, they yielded 
to the accomplished fact, and acoepted Küçük Muhammad’s offer to surrender 
the goods of his opponents. Following the custom in such circumstances, the 
plaintiffs, together with about seventy-five Janissaries, transferred themselves 
to the corps of ‘Azaban. PF, which gives no details of the coup, gives the 
number of dissidenta as about ninety. In spite of his low official rank, Kügük 
Muhammad was again the master of the Janissary headquarters, and the boss 
of the dominant gang in the corps. 

His ascendancy was to be brief. On a date which appears to be 10 Shawwal 
1097/30 August 1686 a newly commissioned aga of Janissaries arrived from 
Istanbul After his installation, the Janissaries of Cairo assembled st head- 
quarters and expelled Kügük Muhammad from the corps. The rival gang had 
clearly triumphed, armed with the sanction of an imperial order. The whole 
incident throws some light on the alliances Küçük Muhammad had established 
with the grandees. The vaki kdhyae at the time of his seixure of power was 
Mustafa al-Qazdughli, whose patron, Hasan Ağa Balfiyya, the commanding 
officer of the Gónüllüyàn, received Küçük Muhammad when he was expelled 
by the Janissariee.* 

Z alone is our source of information on the next episode. On 17 Dhu'l-Hijja 
1099/13 October 1688, a group of Janissaries belonging to Küçük Muhammad’s 
faction, led by a certain Ahmad Çelebi al-Bayraqdàr and an odabaşı from 
Billig named Bunduq Khalil, went to the headquarters, ostensibly to intercede 
for his readmission to the corps. Their real intention seems to have been to 
carry out a coup, for they found the headquarters almost deserted except for 
Küçük Muhammad’s old opponent, Jalab Khahl? He and his attendanta 
succeeded, however, in routing their assailants, some of whom fled to the 
headquarters of the 'Azabün. The dominant faction of the Janissaries felt that 
they had been betrayed. They deposed their káAya, and imprisoned him. For 
three days and nights they remained mobilized in their headquarters, and they 
carried out a purge of their members. - 

The episode was concluded through the intervention of the viceroy and 


1 Jalab is the arabiolxed form of the Turkiah celeb meaning one of the ‘Acomioflan serving 
in the Imperial Palace. I am obliged to Professor Lewis for this information. 

* The sources for this episode in Kuguk Muhammad's career are Z, ff. 19a—b ; PE, f. 69b; 
AO, sub (68) Hamza Pasha. Jabarti, 1, 05, ascribes the expulsion to Kuguk Mubammad's 
antagonimn with Salim Efendi and Rajab Kahya, who appear in the earlier sources as his 
opponents in 1103/1002. 

* He is here called Jalab Khalil Sarraj; cf. above, p. 275. 
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notables of Cairo. Küçük Muhammad was rusticated on 20 Dhu’l-Hijja/16 
October to the provincial town of al-Mangüra in the Gharbiyya. The deposed 
káhya was released but not restored. Four partisans of Ahmad al-Bayraqdàr 
were banished to the remote fortress of Ibrim in Lower Nubia. Ahmad himself 
and Bunduq Khalil, in the meantime, were safe with the ‘Azaban, but their 
hosts were not anxious to become involved in a clash with Janissaries. 
A reconciliation was effected between the two corps, Ahmad being sent to 
Bani Suwayf and Bunduq Khalil to Rosetta. For nearly four years more, 
Küçük Muhammad remained an obscure corbaos in the Gónüllüyàn. 

5. The coup d'état of 1103/1692 

Kügük Muhammad emerged from obscurity, and regained power for the last 
time during a great coup d'état in 1103/1692. The eventa are noted in both the 
literary and D Group chronicles, but their accounts of the circumstances vary, 
making a comparative study necessary. 

The earliest and fullest literary account is provided, as usual, by Z.2 This 
states that on 13 Shawwal 1103/28 June 1692, Jalab Khalil, the káhya of 
Janissaries, was seized and imprisoned by his corps. The age obtained a death- 
warrant from the viceroy, and the deposed Adhya was put to death. The 
Janissaries then plundered his property, and shut their headquarters for three 
days. While they were thus isolated, a faction proceeded to purge the corps. 
Eight odabagts were transferred to the honorary rank of gorbacs, but, since they 
would not accept this, they were rusticated. Meanwhile, four of the high 
officers and bureaucrats of the oorpe had sought refuge with the Tüfekciyàn. 
They were summoned to return to Janissary headquarters, but refused to do go. 

On 16 Shawwal/30 June, the dominant faction in the Janiasaries deposed 
the aga, and appointed a new one. Two of the four fugitives were restored to 
favour, and recalled to their corps. The other two, Salim Efendi, formerly the 
clerk of the corps, and Rajab K&hys, were raised to the beylicate. The con- 
sequences of this ominous promotion were shortly to appear. 

On 23 Shawwal/8 July, Kügük Muhammad made his reappearance, and 
seized the Janissary headquarters. Onoe again the headquarters was closed. 
He then summoned the senior officers of all the Seven Corps from the Divan. 
Such was the authority of the Janissary boss that they came at his bidding, 
and consented to the abrogation of certain dues (himágdt); which were there- 
upon formally abolished by & proclamation of the viceroy. The significance of 
this act will be examined subsequently. A week later, on 1 Dhu'l-Qa'da/ 
15 July, the newly appointed Salim Bey was wrongfully put to death, while 
his colleague, Rajab, was held in confinement for ten days, after which he was 
deprived of his rank and banished to Medina. 

The account of the coup d'état in Z is substantially followed, although at 


1 The sole source of information on this episode ia Z, f. 20b. 
1 Z, ff. 24b-268. 
* See below, pp. 285-6. 
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much less length, by PF and AC.* Both these sources ascribe the revolt of the 
Janisearies from ita outset to Küçük Muhammad. There are one or two 
discrepancies in dating ; thus the elevation of Salim and Rajab to the beylicate 
is dated 23 Shawwal by PF, while AC places the killing of Jalab Khalil on 
27 Shawwal. In effect, however, the three literary chronicles represent a single 
tradition. f 

On turning to the popular chronicles, one becomes conscious of a very 
different tradition. While the three versions, given respectively by DQ, DO, 
and DL,* differ among themselves in style and phraseology, they are in com- 
plete harmony in the structure of their narrative, and this differs in two main 
respects from the narrative of the literary chronicles, In the first place, the 
order of events is different: the killing of Jalab Khalil follows the promotion 
and disgrace of Rajab and Salim. In the second place, the revolt of the 
Janissaries is linked with an attempt of the Faqariyya to re-establish their 
hegemony at the expense of the Qasimiyya, and. Kügük Muhammad is shown. 
as the ally and agent of Ibrahim Bey b. Dhi'l-Fagàr. 

We must, I think, reject the order of eventa as presented by these D Group 
chronicles, not only because they are of much later origm than the very 
full and circumstantial account of Z, but also because the D narrative 
shows marked signs of being heightened for dramatic effect. The popular 
chronicles give what purport to be the actual speeches of the participanta, 
which the nearly contemporary Z does not attempt. The fates of Kügük 
Muhammad’s opponents are arranged, as it were, in a rising scale of tragedy : 
Rajab Bey escapes death, but is deprived of his rank and exiled; Salim Bey 
is put to death in a private room; Jalab Khalil is assassinated. in his seat of 
office during a tumultuous assembly of his own comrades. Not only does this 
reverse the order of events in Z, but it alters the manner of the death of Jalab 
Khalil, which, according to Z, was similar to that of Salim. 

More attention must be paid to the insistence of the D Group chronicles 
that the coup of 1108/1692 was an episode in the struggle of Fagariyya and 
Qasimiyya. The silence of the literary chronicles on this point need not be 
construed as evidence against it: indeed the cryptic remark in Z, that Kügük 
Muhammad ‘ took possession of the headquarters with the knowledge of God 
knows whom’ (malaka al-băb bi-ma‘rifat man ya'lamuhu AUGh) implies an 
unwillingness to discuga-the wider ramifications of the revolt of the Janissaries. 
While the dramatized presentation of the association between Kügük Muham- 
mad and the Faqariyya may be dismissed as a narrative device, we may accept 
the basio account of the motives behind the coup. i 

The circumstances in which the coup took place are described as follows in 
DQ.* In 1104 [stc] Ibrahim Bey, the Commander of the Pilgrimage, sought to 


1 PP, ff. 68a-b; AC, sub (72) ‘All Pasha. 
1 DQ, ff. 44-02; DO, ff. 4e-Sb; DL, ff. 9b-12a. 
3 DQ, ff. 4a-b. 
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obtain the supremacy (ri'àss) in Cairo. The occasion was favourable to the 
Faqariyya, since members of this faction held all the principal posta in the 
Divan and the provinces (exoept the Buhayra, which was a Qasimi stronghold), 
including the office of defterdár, until recently occupied by a Q&simi bey. In 
the Janissary corps, however, the Faqariyya were very weakly represented, so 
Ibrahim Bey’s first aim was to install his partisan, Küçük Muhammad, as 
bagodabagy, and to oust the leading Qüsimi officers, amongst whom were Rajab 
K&hys, Salim Efendi, and Jalab Khali. The plot was hatched amongst the 
leaders of the Faqüriyya, Ibrahim Bey himself, Hasan Ağa Balfiyya, Mustafa 
Kåhys al-QàzdughlI, and Isma‘il Bey the defterdàr, the last two of whom were 
respectively the girak and the son-in-law of Hasan Ağa. Ibrahim Bey is shown 
throughout as the principal: manager of the plot, who brings about the elevation 
apd downfall of Rajab and Salim, and who finally extends his protection to 
Rajab, and secures his banishment. The accounts in DO and DL are sub- 
stantially the same as that in DQ. We are probably justified, therefore, m 
seeing the coup d'état of 1103 as a renewal of the prolonged struggle between . 
the Fagartyys and the Qasmiyya. 


_ 8. The final ascendancy of Kügük Muhammad 


During the last two and a half years of Kügük Muhammad's life, he was 
the real ruler of Cairo. As a successful faction-leader he was. constantly 
threatened by the malice of his opponents. Chief amongst these was Ahmad 
al-Baghdadli, who had been bagodabag: before him. In Sha‘ban 1104/April- 
May 1693, al-Baghdadli made an unsuccessful attempt to shoot Küçük 
Muhammad as he was passing along a lane in Cairo. The shot miscarried, and 
pl-Baghdadli-fled. Although he was ordered to be banished from Egypt, he 
succeeded in absconding, and was never discovered. This incident is described 
by Z alone among the literary chronicles. The D Group chronicles also give 
this episode, with the usual dramatic touches, e.g. a pious speech by the 
intended viotim.! 

A more dangerous enemy was to be found among the Faqàrtyya themselves. 
This was Mustafa al-Qazdughh. For some reason he had fallen into disgrace 
after the coup d'état of 1108/1692, and was sent to the Hijaz, whence be 
returned with the Pilgrimage of 1104.2 He bore Kügük Muhammad a personal 
grudge for his fate, and began to plot against him. In this connexion, Z 
recounts an incident which is not found in any other source. On 7 Dhul- 
Hijja 1105/30 July 1694, Mustafa a&l-Qazdughl! gave a feast to the Janissariee 
and their officers, at which a brawl arose between the son of Jalab Khalil and 


1 Z, f. 25b; DQ, f. 6a; DO, f. 8b; DL, f. 14a. 

? Z, £ 25a; DO, f. Ta; reason for his banishment not stated. DQ, f. 60; ‘he made an 
innovation against tho Qanin’. DL, f. 12a; ‘he requested the increase’ (talab al-sftyid). The 
D Group chronicles all «tate that Hasan Balflyya brought about his rebum : DQ, f. 0b; DO, 
ff. 8b-0e ; DL, f. 18b. 

* Z, ff. 26a~d. 
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Manaww [stc] Ahmad, the son-in-law of Küçük Muhammad, At the same time, an 
assembly of Küçük Muhammad’s partisans was meeting at his house, and 
leaguing themselves together. 

Both parties were clearly building up their strength. Al-Qazdughli’s next 
move was to betake himself and his friends to the headquarters of the ‘Azaban, 
thus revealing the schism in the Janissaries. Attempts were made at mediation 
between the two parties by the religious notables and the grandees, but Küçük 
Muhammad refused to accept any change in his status. A proposal that the 
viceroy should give Küçük Muhammad the rank of gorbace failed because the 
viceroy refused to act. By now it was 9 Dhu'l-Hijje/l August, the feast of 
Yawm al-Waqfa, and the viceroy ordered a suspension of the quarrel during 
the festival Through the mediation of the religious notables, a temporary 
agreement was reached between the two factions. 

The story suggesta that by this time, the alliance between Kügük Muham- 
mad and the leaders of the Faqariyya had broken down. He had, in fact, only. 
& few more weeks to live. The account of his death, as given by Z,! is that on 
23 Muharram 1106/13 September 1694, he was riding with a company of his 
men to the Janissary headquarters, as was his custom, when he was shot by 
& person sitting in the window of a mosque beside the street. The bullet passed 
through his chest, and he fell dead from his donkey. His followers scattered, 
only the donkey-boy remaining to carry his body home. The assasain remained 
unknown. The influence of his faction among the Janissaries collapsed at once. 
Manaww Ahmad, his steward and son-in-law, and Köse Yüsuf, an odabaşı and 
one of his principal lieutenants, immediately transferred themselves, together 
with twenty-three of their associates to the corps of Ceralise. The account 
in PF * makes posatble the identification of the place where the murderer lay 
in wait: it was the Mu’ayyadi moaque ‘ beside the ‘Azaban headquarters ', in 
which, of course, al-Qazdughli and his friends had taken refuge. AC,* who 
dates the assassination ten days earlier, on 13 Muharram (although this is 
probably a copyist’s error), adds some details about the hiring of the gunman. 
The D Group chronicles tell the same story, with the addition of one or two 
details. The assassin is described in DQ as ‘a soldier’ (vaA«d punds).4 DO is 
more explicit: the killer was a mercenary (stmani) 5 belonging to the retinue 
of al-Qàzdughli and living in the district of Talkha (1) After the murder, 
Köse Yüsuf tried in vain to catch the assassin, who was, however, killed on 
returning to Talkha by order of al-Qazdughli himself. DL, rather surprisingly, 
has only a brief account of the incident. He does not name al-Qazdughli as 


1 Z, f. 27a. 

* PF, f. 042. 

3 AC, sxb (72) ‘Alt Pasha. 

* DQ, f. 8a. Tho term jwndi had, however, the technical meaning of a Mamluk trooper: 
cf. Nighenetimes ; Eng. text, p. 90; Turkish text, p. 10. 

* DO, f. 9a. Simia from Turkish sejwew, usually moens in late Arabio contexts, & 


mercenary. 
* DL, f. 17a. 
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the promoter of the assassination, but merely says that ‘ one whom God Most 
High knows’ instigated the domestic treasurer (khazindar) of Salim Bey to 
take vengeance for his late master upon Kügük Muhammad. The picturesque 
details given by DO are omitted in this source. 


T. Küçük Muhammad as a tribune of the people 


There are some indications that the assassination of Kügük Muhammad 
was not simply the outcome of personal jealousy, nor merely an incident in 
the gang-warfare of Cairo, but was at least partly procured by wealthy and 
influential speculators in grain, whose operations had been curtailed by the 
bagodabagi. Throughout the final phase of his career, there are signs that 
Kügük Muhammad was executing a crude economic policy, designed to protect 
the middle and lower classes of Cairo and the other principal towns of Lower 
Egypt. 

His &coession to power in 1103/1692 was immediately followed by the 
` abolition of the Avmaydt. This incident is described by Z as follows: 

* On 23 Shawwal of that year [ie. 8 July 1692] Küçük Muhammad... 
sent to the senior officers [ikhtiyāriyya] of the Seven Corps, and they were 
in the Divan. 8o they came to him in the [Janissary] headquarters, and 
agreed with him that he should abrogate the Aiméyat entirely, and every- 
thing pertaining thereto connected with the corps of Janissaries, and the 
‘Azaban, from the appointments in the porta of Damietta, Rosetta, Bilaq, 
and elsewhere.’ ! 

It is also mentioned a little lower that innovations in weighing-dues (al- 
qabbansyya al-muAdatha) were abolished. Both PF and AC have passages 
corresponding to the one cited above, but it has no parallel in the D Group 
chronicles. These, at this pomt, represent Kügük Muhammad as making 
certain stipulations to safeguard his personal authority « on resuming office in 
the Janissaries. 

What were the Aimayat? The term Aimáya has had various significances 
in Muslim history, but in Ottoman Egypt it meant an illegal levy made, in 
addition to legitimate taxes, by the holder of an office.* As time went on, some 
AimGyat acquired a species of formal recognition in that the treasury drew off 
a proportion of them as revenue. The Avmayat thus profited both the grandes, 
who levied them, and the Ottoman treasury ; hence Kügük Muhammad ob- 
tained their abolition by agreement of the grandees and proclamation of the 
viceroy. It is clear that the Avmaydt referred to in the passage quoted were 
connected with the trade and industry of the chief ports of Egypt. Their 
abolition would benefit the merchants and artisans, and would correspondingly 


1 Z, f. 26a 

2 PF, f. 68a; AG, sub (72) “All Pasha, 

* Bee Ol. Cahen, ‘Notes pour l'histoire de la Aimaya’, in Mdanges Louis Massignon, 
Damascus, 1056, 287-808 ; and, for Ottoman Egypt, Shaw, Ottoman Egypt, index s.v. ' Md 
Hmdye ’ ot seqq. 
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injure the wealthy members of the ruling military élite. It need hardly be said 
that Küçük Muhammad’s abolition of the Atmayit had only a transitory effect. 

Shortly before Küçük Muhammad’s death, in Muharram 1106/August- 
September 1694, there was a disastrous failure of the Nile flood. This was in 
fact the beginning of a period of dearth which was to last for two years, 
producing misery for the people of Egypt, and a serious financial crisis for 
the administration. Although Z does not relate the onset of this dearth in 
any way to the circumstances of Kügük Muhammad’s death, such a connexion 
is made by each of the other five sources studied here.! 

All agree that Küçük Muhammad imposed a price ceiling for wheat on the 
middlemen of the corn trade in Bülàq. PF and AC, as well as DO and DL, 
state that an intolerable rise in wheat prices began immediately after his death, 
and this may also be implied by Z, who dates the begining of the dearth on 
l Safar. The fullest account of what happened is given, unusually, by AC, 
who writes as an eyewitness of the failure of the Nile. AC’s narrative is some- 
what confused and repetitive, in parts ungrammatical and difficult to read, but 
he describes the course of events as follows : 

The failure of the Nile, at the beginning of Muharram 1106/22 August 1694, 
was followed by an immediate disappearance of bread from the market. On 
learning of the situation, Küçük Muhammad rode to Bülàq, and summoned all 
those principally concerned in the handling of wheat, the amins,* the official 
measurers, and the captains of the grain boats. He threatened them with 
unspecified consequences if the price per ardabb rose above that then current, 
60 nif fidda. The agents of the Hawwara, and of the multasims (the tax- 
farmers who were in effect rural landlords), thereupon held & meeting. They 
offered Kügük Mubammad an enormous bribe to be allowed to continue their 
profiteering. AC gives two versions of his reply: according to one, he 
threatened the agente with the destruction of their places if the Hawwara and 
multasms did not send wheat; according to the other, he upbraided his 
audience for their speedy forcing up of prices. Onoe again, he refused to allow 
a price in excess of 60 nigf fidda. When, on the next day, he found the ships 
at Bülàq empty of corn, he stimulated the sluggish market by seizing three . 
boat captains and two officials, and putting them to death. This stirred up 
the agents of the Hawwara to procure his own assassination, as has been 
described, on 23 Muharram 1106/13 September 1094. 

In the D Group chronicles the episode is given with surprising economy, 
none of the picturesque details of Küçük Muhammad’s interview with the 
agents, or his killing of the officials and captains being given. Al-Jabartt’s 


1 The episode may be found in the following passages: PF, f. 04a; AO, sub (72) ‘All 
Pasha; DQ, f. 7b; DO, f. Se; DL, ff. 18b-14e. 

* Amin, in this context, refers probably to tbe customs offloerz, but perhaps also to the amin 
al-bahrayn, the holder of & very profitable post at Büliq and al-Fust&t. See Shaw, Ottoman 
Boypt, 108, 128-5, and also index, s.v. ‘ Emin ', ot seqq. 
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treatment of the episode has one unusual feature. Although his account is 
very bare, he gives a brief anecdote not found elsewhere, that after Kügük 
Muhammad had warned the profiteers of Bülàq, and (as in DO/DL) stationed 
two kamas there, ‘he sent his donkey-boy every two or three days, with the 
donkey, to walk with it along the river-bank, and return. So they thought 
that Küçük Muhammad was in Bülàq, and dared not increase the price of 
grain ’. 

There remains one anecdote which is probably quite legendary, since no 
trace of it is found in the literary chronicles, but which is of some interest as 
conveying the popular idea of Kügük Muhammad. This is the story of Kügük 
Muhammad and the jeweller, found m the D Group chronicles, and taken over 
by al-Jabarti* As he tells the story, it concerns a jeweller of Cairo, who went 
on Pilgrimage, leaving a chest of valuables with a friend named ‘Ali al-Fayytimi, 
A year later he returned home, and went for his cheat, but al-Fayyümi denied 
all knowledge of him. In great distress, the jeweller laid the matter before 
Küçük Muhammad, who concealed him, and sent for al-Fayyfimi. While they 
_ were speaking together, Küçük Muhammad took al-Fayytmi’s rosary, and gave 
it to & servant, whom he ordered to go with al-Fayyümi's servant to al- 
Fayyümřs house for the cheat. Deceived by the rosary and the presence of 
al-Fayyümi's servant, the family handed over the chest. Meanwhile Küçük 
Muhammad had asked al-Fayyüm! about the chest, and again al-Fayyümi 
denied any knowledge of the matter. At that moment the chest was produced, 
and the jeweller was summoned to prove his ownership, which he did. He 
was sent home rejoicing, while his deceitful friend en away, frightened 
almost to death. 

As suggested above, this is easentially an oriental folk-tale of a genre known 
from biblical times onwards, and it may originally have had no connexion with 
Kügük Muhammad at all It is, however, mteresting that later generations 
thought of Kügük Muhammad in this way—as a wise and just judge, discovering 
fraud. Also, it is significant that the tale is set in bourgeois circles, for the 
other incidents studied in this section suggest that it was the interests of the 
urban middle and lower classes that Kügük Muhammad sought to protect. 
He is indeed an almost unique figure in the history of Ottoman Egypt; a man 
outside the circles of the wealthy and powerful—the beys, the corps grandees, 
and the religious notebles—who succeeded on repeated occasions in making 
himself á key-figure in politics, and imposing his will on the ruling groups. 
The conspiracies and violence by which he attained power were nothing unusual, ' 
and popular opinion in no way held these acte agamst him. Two of the 
chroniclers end their account of him with the words, ‘May the mercy of God 
. be upon him; he was one of the people of good!’ * 


1 Jabarti, 1, 92, 11. 4-0. 
* DQ, ff. 6b-7b; DO, ff. 7a-8b ; DL, ff. 14a-17& ; Jebarti, 1, 92, Il. 10-82. 
* DQ, f. 8a; DL, f. 17a. 


DISTURBANCES IN WESTERN AFGHANISTAN, 1839-41! 
By M. E. Yarr 


subject matter of this article is the disturbances which took place in 

the area under the control of the government of Qandahar. Between 1839 
and 1841 Qandahar formed part of the dominions of Shih Shuja‘ al-Mulk and 
its government was nominally carried on by two of his sons, Fath Jang 
(1839-40) and Muhammad Timür (1840-2). But in practice the day-to-day 
management of the government, outaide the town of Qandahar, was conducted 
by the Parsiwan revenue officials, who had been inherited from the Baraksais, 
and who were under the control of the British Political Agent, who in turn was 
subordinate to Sir William Maonaghten, the Envoy and Minister with Shah 
Shuja'. Within the town of Qandahar the position was a little more complicated, 
but it seems probable that the political agents again exercised a preponderant 
influence over the various Afghan officials. From 1839 to May 1840 the political 
agent was Major Robert Leech and from May 1840 onwards Major (later 
Sir Henry) Rawlinson. The area subject to the government of Qandsahar 
extended from Mukur, between Kalat-i-Ghilzai and Ghazni in the east to the 
Khàah Rid in the west. It was inhabited by two dominant tribal groups, the 
Ghilzais in the east, and the Durranis m the west. The Hazaras in the north were 
virtually outaide the range of administration (and communications) and did not 
present any difficulties, nor (with very minor exceptions) did the Bráhüis and 
Balüchis of the south-west. 

In point of time the first disturbances took place among the Tokhi and 
Hotakt divisions of the Turan Ghilzais, who occupied an area roughly 60 miles 
by 20 to the south of Mukur and south-east of the Paropamisus mountains 
which included the valley of the Tarnak river. The Turan Ghilzais had 
re-emerged as a powerful independent force during the period of anarchy which 
followed the death of Timfr Shah, under the leadership of ‘Abd al-Rahm&n 
Khan Hotaki and Shah al-Din Khan Tokhf. These chiefs were executed 
following the unsuccessful Ghilzai revolt of 1801-2, but the Ghilzai power soon 
revived under ‘Abd al-Rahman Khan Tokhi, son of Shah al-Din, who was 
supported by Gul Muhammad Khan Hotaki (known as the Guru) and ‘ the 
Mama Khoda Nazir of Hazeekhwah '. The Ghilzais established effective control 
of the Kabul-Qandahar road, levied, tolls, and defied the efforts of the Barakzais 
to control them. Indeed the Barakzais of Qandahar acoepted the situation and 
sought to exploit it by employing the Ghilsais extensively in their military 
forces and using them as & counterpoise to the Durrani tribes.* 


1 For the baakground to the subject of this artiole and à note on the sources see the author's 
former article, ' Disturbances in eastern Afghanistan, 1880-42’, BIO.AS, xxv, 8, 1962, 499-523. 
3 HI (first ed.); O. M. Maogregor (ed.), Oentral Asia. Pari Ij. Afghanistan, Calcutta, 1871; 
M. Elphinstone, Accownt of the kingdom of Oawbwl, 2 vols., London, 1889, n, 828-81; H. B. 
Lumsden, Mistion to Kandahar, Oaloutta, 1860, 66; J. B. Broadfoot, Report, 10 Jan. 1840, 
Publio Record Office 30/12/26/1; RB. Leech, Report on Qandahar, 1 Jan. 1888, Enolosures to 
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In 1838 the Ghilzais had offered their services to British agents for money, 
but after Shuja°s occupation of Qandahar they demonstrated a marked ' 
reluctance to make their submission.! Early in July 1839 ‘Abd al-Rahman 
and Gul Muhammad were deposed for refusing to submit and were replaced by 
two chiefs loyal to Shah Shuja‘. The treatment of the Ghilzais at this time was 
contemptuous, inspired by Macnaghten’s low estimation of them. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman did offer submission on 11 July, but according to James Outram ‘ on 
such impudent conditions that no answer has been returned to him '.* These 
conditions were apparently a demand that Shah Shuja‘ should undertake to 
govern without the aid of infidels. Possibly as a consequenoe the Ghilzais hung 
on the flanks of the army on the march from Qandahar to Ghazni * and at 
Ghazni a party of Ghilzais did attack, although it should be noted that this 
group was led, not by one of the offended Turan Ghilzai chiefs, but by Mihtar 
Misa of the Sultan Khel branch of the Sulaiman Khel (Burhan) Ghilzaia.5 

After the oocupation of Kabul in August 1839 a punitive expedition was 
sent to the Ghilzai country under the command of James Outram to pacify the 
area, capture some of the rebel chiefs, and install the new chiefs. Outram met 
little resistance but most of the chiefs whom he had been instructed to capture 
escaped and he contented himself with destroying their forte. Of the chiefs 
the Tarakki Ghilzai chief submitted but ‘Abd al-Rahman and Gul Muhammad 
escaped—taking with them, allegedly by force, Mihtar Mtisa—and took refuge 
with the Barakzais of Peshawar at Kohat. Gul Muhammad returned to the 
Ghilzai country in March 1840 and ‘Abd al-Rabmàn was handed over to the 
British authorities in Ludhiana in October 1840. The new chiefs who were 
established were Mir ‘Alam Khan Hotaki and Samand Khan Tokhi.? 

These new chiefs had little authority in their tribes. Mir ‘Alam was reported 
to be using his power to prosecute private feuds and of Bamand Khan it was 
said that he was appointed ‘ more for consideration of his being a well wisher 
of his Majesty's Government and a true and trustworthy servant than for his 
popularity in his wild and unmanageable tribe’, and he was said to be totally 


Secret Letters from Indis (ESL), vol. 50, No. 46 of No. 18 of 18 Aug. 1888 (Indis Office Library, 
at the Commonwealth Relations Office) ; O, Masson, Narrative of various journeys in Balochistan, 
Afghanistan and the Panjab 1826-38, 8 vols., London, 1842, m, 279-06; Masson, Report, 
European MBS (IO), 640, Section 20, ff. 1-8; J. Lynch, Report, 5 Feb. 1841, ESL, 78, No. 58 
of No. 58 of 8 July 1841. 

1 Torrens to Burnes 31 Deo. 1888, ESL, 57, No. 804 of No. 18 of 11 July 1889 (President in 
Counail). 

3 J. Outram, Rough notes of the campaign in Sinds ond Affyhanistan in 1838-39, Bombay, 
1840, 88. 

3 Outram, op. oit., 87. 

* Macnaghten to Maddook 2$ July 1880, ESL, 68, No. 2 of No. $7 of 16 Deo. 1889. 

* Outram, op. at., 85-7. 

* Macnaghten to Outram 25 Aug. 1889, ESL, 64, No. 44 of No. 2 of 8 Jan. 1840; Outram, 
Memo., 3 Bept. 1889, ibid. 

' Outram to Macnaghten 28 Sept. 1889 and 27 Sept. 1889, ESL, 66, No. 88 of No. 9 of 
10 Feb. 1840 ; Outram to Macnaghten 7 Oot. 1889 and 10 Oot. 1889, ESL, 68, No. 3 of No. 46 
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incapable of managing the brothers of ‘Abd al-Rahman.! Both chiefs lived at 
Qandahar and the political agent, Leech, reported that to achieve any effective 
power they would need the support of regular troops, a garrison at Kalat-i- 
Ghilzai, and the supervision of British political agenta.* 

Matters were quiet until the return of Gul Muhammad in March 1840. 
Even then there were no immediate disturbances. Gul Muhammad wrote to 
Leech that he wanted only to live in peace in his former position as Hotaki 
chief. In reply Leech invited him to Qandahar? Gul Muhammad did not 
appear and soon reports reached Qandahar that Gul Muhammad and Sultan 
Muhammad Khan Tokhi, brother of the exiled ‘Abd al-Rahman, had collected 
a large force near Kalat-i-Ghilsai and were stopping the mail and caravans, 
although there is some reason to think that these reports may have been ` 
exaggerated. Henry Rawlinson who passed through the area at this time 
reported that all was quiet.‘ The British authorities were forced to rely for 
much of their information on reporte reaching them through their unpopular 
puppet chiefs, who had their own interests to consider. But in addition a letter 
was intercepted purporting to be from Gul Muhammad to Yar Muhammad of 
Herat propoamg a joint attack on Qandahar in the name of religion.* 

Consequently, towards the end of April a small force was sent from 
Qandahar under Captain J. W. Taylor, aooompanied by Samand Khan, with 
instructions to capture Sultan Muhammad Khan. This was followed, a fort- 
night later, by a second force under Captain W. Anderson. On 15 May a battle 
took place between the combined forces and the Ghilzais, who were estimated 
at 2,000-3,000, near Tazi on the right bank of the Tarnak above Kalat-i- 
Ghilzai. The Ghilzais were defeated but not finally dispersed. Further troops 
were therefore sent out under General William Nott from Qandahar and 
Lt.-Col. N. Wallace from Kabul, the latter force being accompanied by Lieut. 
Peter Nicolson, as political agent, and Shahzáda Muhammad Timür, to lend 
an air of legality to the operations. After some manoeuvring and the destruc- 
tion of forts the Ghilzais were bottled up near ‘ Alan Robat’ (1 Rubat), where 
they were induced to submit by a mixture of threats and bribes. Nicolson 
executed three prisoners, who had been captured by Taylor at Tàzi, for high 
treason, threatened to destroy the lands and forts of all tribes who did not 
come in, and persuaded ‘Sultan Bakher’ of the Hazara (1) tribe of Jaghori to 
threaten the rear of the Ghilzai position.’ 

On 13 June the chiefs submitted and some political reorganization took 


1 Lynch, Statement of services, 22 June 1841, ESL, 80. No. 30 of No. 79 of 20 Sept. 1841. 

2 Leooh to Maanaghten 8 Apr. 1840, ESL, 60, No. 22 of No. 64 of 8 June 1840. 

* Leech to Macnaghten 22 Mar. 1840, ESL, 69, No. 22 of No. 64 of 8 June 1840. 

* Cotton to Maddock 20 May 1840, ESL, 69, No. 51 of No. 73 of 6 July 1840. 

* ESL, 69, No. 55 of No. 72 of 6 July 1840. 

* Anderson to Ripley 16 May 1840, ESL, 69, No. 49 of No. 72 of 6 July 1840; J. H. 
Btooqueler, Life of Sor William Nott, 2 vols., London, 1854, 1, 176-8. 

T Nroolson to Macnaghten 7 June 1840, Wallace to Douglas 0 June 1840, ESL, 70, Nos. 22 
and 82 of No. 85 of 10 Aug. 1840; Nicolson to Macnaghten 14 June 1840, ESL, 70, No. 119 of 
No. 85 of 10 Aug. 1840. 
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place. Mir ‘Alam was left as chief of the Hotakis but Samand Khan was 
replaced by a member of the Shah al-Din family, ‘Pakhar Khan’, brother of 
Sultan Muhammad and ‘Abd al-Rahman, as chief of the Tokhi tribe. Sultan 
Muhammad himself submitted later and arrangements were made with the 
various chiefs for the payment of allowances totalling 84,000 Qandahari rupees 
per annum (one Qandahari rupee equalled 12 annas of a Company's rupee). 
In return the chiefs assumed a nominal obligation to supply 180 horsemen. 
A number of troops and a political agent, Lieut. J. B. Lynch were left in the 
Ghilzai country to carry out these arrangementa.! 

The causes of the outbreak are obscure. It is not wholly clear how serious 
the rising actually was. Apart from the evidence of Rawlinson, there is that 
of Leech, although this is to some extent suspect owing to his annoyanoe at 
his own superseesion at this time and to a violent quarrel which took place 
between him and Nicolson. Leech contended that the outbreak was not 
extensive and that it was virtually over after the battle of Taxi but was 
subsequently reactivated by Nicolson's policy of severity, including the puttmg 
of & price on the head of Gul Muhammad.? 

The rebels later blamed Samand Khan, who, they said, continually 
threatened to bring in British troops to destroy his own personal enemies.* 
It is true that it was largely on the recommendations of Samand and Mir ‘Alam 
that Leech despatched regular troops in April 1840 and it is significant that the 
rebels submitted after the departure of Samand for Kabul. But Leech 
considered Samand to be satisfactory.‘ 

The rebels, supported by Leech, also claimed that they were misled by 
designing men at Qandshar.* Nicolson discovered some letters which appeared 
to implicate Até Muhammad Khan, Sardar of Qandahar, the principal adviser 
to Fath Jang, his nephew Saif al-Din Khan, and Sarbàz Khàn Bamerai, and 
instructed Leech to arrest them. Leech, although he had known of the existence 
of these letters and had not thought that they warranted the arrest of the 
chiefs, now oarried out Nicolson’s instructions with malicious glee at the 
prospect that Nicolson was committing a grave blunder. No proof was 
discovered among the correspondence of the chiefs and they were released. amid 
some embarrassment on 4 July 1840.° It was said that proof could have been 
supplied by a man named Alif, the ndevr of Sultan Muhammad Khan, but he 
was one of the men executed at ‘Alan Robat’. Leech suggested that his 


1 Macnaghten to Torrens 6 Sept. 1840, ESL, 71, No. 47 of No. 112 of 16 Oo. 1840; 
Rawlinson to Lynah 17 Jan. 1841, ESL, 75, No. 4 of No. 19 of 21 Mar. 1841. 

* Leech to Maonaghten 9 June 1840, and enclosures, ESL, 70, Nos. 117 and 118 of No. 85 
of 10 Aug. 1840. 

* Nicolson to Macnaghten 14 June 1840, BSL, 70, No. 119 of No. 85 of 10 Aug. 1840. 

4 Leech to Maonaghten 8 Apr. 1840, ESL, 69, No. 22 of No. 64 of 8 June 1840. 

5 Leech to Nioolson 2 June 1840, ESL, 70, No. 120 of No. 85 of 10 Aug. 1840. 

* Leech to Nicolson 17 June 1840, ESL, 70, No. 120 of No. 85 of 10 Aug. 1840. There is 
a reference to this incident in Stooqualer, op. ott., 1, pp. 177-8, n. Aooording to this, various 
Qandahar chiefs, including, by implication, At& Muhammad, had urged the Ghikals to draw 
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execution might have been inspired by fear of the disclosures which he might 
have made. ' Waloo' Khan Sbámalzai, a chief arrested by Nicolson, also 
olaimed that he could supply proof, but this may have been like Alif in the hope 
of evading execution. No evidence was produced.! Another chief alleged to be 
implicated was named Mulla Khoja. It was stated that a Ghilrai mulla, 
unnamed, known to be disaffected, had been in constant communication with 
him.? The evidence of connexions with Qandahar, then, was all extremely 
slender and dubious. 

Rawlinson later claimed that the Ghilzais had been intriguing with Herat 
and the Panjab.‘ The only evidence for this was the letter alleged to have been 
written by Gul Muhammad to Yar Muhammad whioh, if genuine, was no more 
than an appeal for help, when threatened, and there is no evidence of any other 
contacts. There is no evidence at all to connect the Sikhs, apart from the fact 
that Gul Muhammad was once given hospitality by their feudatoriee. 

On the whole the evidence leads to the conclusion that the disturbances of 
the spring of 1840 were confined to the Turan Ghilzais and that they were due 
prinoipally to the efforts by Gul Muhammad and the Shah al-Din family to 
regain their positions, in which they were supported by the majority of their 
tribes who disliked the puppet chiefs, and that these disturbances, relatively 
inconsiderable at first, were considerably extended by the military operations.* 

It is clear that the movement of 3,000—4,000 regular troops accompanied by 
irregulars and camp-followers into the area caused a great deal of disturbance. 
The cultivation was interrupted when the Ghilzais fled to the hills and there 
was pressure on supplies to feed the force, Although early reporta suggested 
that there was plenty of surplus grain and forage in the Ghilzai country, this 
seams to have been true only of the administered areas around Ghazni; the 
Turan Ghilzai country itself was incapable of feeding so large a force and 
supplies had to be brought in from Qandahar.* But these were insufficient and 
the evidence indicates that the troops and oamp-followers and especially the 
Afghan followers of Shàhráda Muhammad Timür, who were quite inadequately 
paid, looted and destroyed crops and livestock and frequently injured the 
cultivators.” 


1 Leech to Maonaghten 17 June 1840, ESL, 70, No. 120 of No. 85 of 10 Aug. 1840. 
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However, in the period immediately following the expedition tranquillity 
appeared to have been restored. The Shah al-Din family oo-operated with Lynch 
in establishing arrangementa for the protection of communications along the 
Kabul-Qandahar road and they accompanied. Lynch on a tour of the Hazara 
country. At the end of October 1840 Lynch felt sufficiently confident to 
withdraw his troops and himself to more comfortable quarters in Qandahar for 
the winter.! 

Lynch had no sooner arrived in Qandahar, however, than a new source of 
trouble arose. In response to repeated demands the Lahore government finally 
handed over ‘Abd al-Rahmàn Tokh! to the British agent at Ludhiana in 
October 1840 and when the news reached the Ghilzai country in November 
there was an immediate demand for his release.* In January 1841 ' Pakhar 
Khan’ came to Qandahar to prees the demand. Rawlinson informed him that 
the matter would be referred to Government, but when he did so he advised 
that ‘Abd al-Rabmàn should not be released. The demand, said Rawlinson, 
was only a pretext for extracting concessions. The Ghilzais needed a firm lesson 
to be administered by a military expedition in the spring with ‘ no concession 
whatever to expediency or importunity '.* It so happened that the Government 
of India had no idea what to do with ‘Abd al-Rahma&n and Macnaghten had 
been considering recommending his release, but he immediately changed his 
mind after reading Rawlinson’s letter and agreed to send a large force to the 
Ghilzai country in the spring and im the meantime to establish a fortified post 
at Kalat-i-Ghilzai‘ He further proposed to reduce the power of the Ghilzai 
chiefs permanently by forming two Ghilzai Jünbüz regiments, ie. disciplined 
cavalry with Afghan commanders, but British inspectors or superintendents, 
and by providing an attractive field for military employment, independent of 
the patronage of the chiefs, to reduce their influence.’ The only difference 
between Rawlinson and Macnaghten concerned who should supply the troops 
for the punitive expedition. Rawlinson said he had none to spare at Qandahar 
because of dangers on the western frontier and Macnaghten said he had none 
to spare at Kabul and in any case he could not send them because of the snow.® 
So Rawlinson had to be content for the time being with sending Lynch to the 
Ghilzai country to collect information." Reports from the newswriters carried 
disturbing news of meetings of Ghilzai chiefs and of letters received from the 
rebel Zamindawar chief, Akhtar Khan Alizai.* ; 

Lynch arrived at Kalat-i-Ghilzai on 10 March 1841. On his way there he 
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had heard reporta of a plot to kidnap him and hold him as a hostage for the 
release of ‘Abd al-Rahman but nothing came of this plot if it ever existed. 
Lynch was able to conciliate the chiefs by the distribution of presents, helped 
by the release and the return.to the Ghilzai country of Nasir Khan, son of 
‘Abd al-Rahman. Sultan Muhammad dispersed the 1,000 followers he had with 
him near Kalat and Gul Muhammad returned to his home.? Lynch assembled 
the Tokhi chiefs, who assured him that they had no other cause of complaint 
apart from the imprisonment of ‘Abd al-Rabmán, and Lynch informed them 
that the release of that chief depended on their good behaviour. By the 
beginning of April affairs were much quieter. 

Within a month, however, matters were worse than ever. The basic reason 
for this was the decision to fortify Kalat-i-Ghilzai, but the situation was made 
much more dangerous by some strange tactics adopted by Lynch. 

On 21 April a force under Captain J. Griffin, at last made available from 
Qandahar, arrived at Kalat. Lynch promptly ordered the occupation of the 
mound, the hoisting of the flag of Shah Shuja', and the firing of a salute. This 
was done in front of the assembled Shah al-Din chiefs to imprees them with the 
fact that, contrary to their belief, it was intended to fortify Kalat-i-Ghilzai, in 
the hope that this would allay excitement.‘ Secondly in laying out the plan 
of the fortress Lynch made provision for the accommodation of hostages under 
the mistaken belief that this was what Macnaghten had ordered.* Thirdly on 
30 April he attacked a fort belonging to one Faiz Khan, about seven miles cast 
of Kalat, killing almost all the garrison, including the owner of the fort and 
a nephew of Gul Mubammad.* 

Lynch gave two versions of this last curious affair. In the first, on the day 
following the fight, he stated that he was informed by Mir ‘Alam Khan Hotaki 
that Gul Muhammad was usurping his authority in the tribe and trying to 
organize a revolt in the mountains and that & number of his followers had 
assembled at Qala‘-i-Faiz. Lynch took a party of 200 men and rode to 
investigate. The men m the fort waved swords at him and he took this as 
confirmation of the truth of Mir ‘Alam’s story, sent back to Kalat for reinforce- 
ments, and demanded the surrender of the fort. Lynoh was told that the 
occupants would surrender in the morning, but considering that this was just 
a device to gain time and receiving a report that Gul Muhammad was only 
seven miles away and marching to the assistance of the fort with 300 men, he 
decided to attack." In the second version, which he produced after being 
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criticized for his conduct, he argued that an extensive conspiracy existed 
involving all the Hotaki and Tokhi chiefs and even including the Durranis, and 
that Gul Muhammad intended to march on Qala'-i-Faiz on 1 May while Sultan 
Muhammad launched a simultaneous attack with the Tokhis from the 
Arghandab. But Lynch never produced any evidence to support this theory 
and the subsequent movements of the Ghilzai chiefs appear to contradict it. 
Lynch stated that virtually all the garrison of the fort were killed and sinoe 
the number of dead was given as 14 it does not seam that any warlike assembly 
was taking place at the fort, especially since women and children were also 
present, 

Lynch claimed that the affair had had excellent results, but eventa denied 
his claims and on 3 May he reported great excitement among the Tokhis and 
he recommended the march of troops from Kabul and possibly the use of the 
Jüghori chief ‘ Sultan Bakher’ to attack the Jalálzai Ghilzais on the Arghandab 
as a diversion.* There was a general withdrawal of the Hotaki and Tokhi 
Ghilrais from their villages to the mountains, and the chiefs who had been at 
Kalat and who had returned temporarily to their homes did not return. On 
21 May Lynch reported that the Tokhis were encamped in foroe about 14 miles 
from Kalat and that Gul Muhammad was marching to jom them with a large 
force of Hotakis.2? On 27 May they cut the Kabul-Qandahar road at Khake, 
the former principal residence of ‘Abd al-Rahman, 20 miles north-east of Kalat, 
and on 28 May they attacked Kalat itself, but were beaten off. It might have 
been expected that Lynch would have advanced to break up this assembly but 
he had already been reproved far his haste. On 22 May Rawlmson had written 
to him privately, ‘ For God’s sake do not go and attack these Tokhees, after 
all that has been said, unless the Military Commandant gives it you in black 
and white, that he considers it for our safety to act on the offensive ’.5 Bo 
Lynch now withdrew his forces to the top of the mound and allowed the Ghilzai 
numbers to increase. After their repulse the Ghilzai turned and marched down 
the Qandahar road to Jaldak, 18 miles south-west of Kalàt and on 29 May 
attacked a force of 400 sepoys with cavalry and artillery, under Lt.-Col G. P. 
Wymer, which was bringing up supplies to Kalat. In this engagement the 
Ghilzais were estimated at 2,500, increasing during the course of the battle to 
5,000, apparently with the help of some of the Durranis of the neighbourhood. 
They were defeated, being, as usual, ineffective in the open against disciplined 
artillery.* 

Following this incident Lynch resigned and was replaced as political agent 


1 Lynch to Rawlinson 9 May 1841, ESL, 77, No. 44 of No. 47 of 9 June 1841. 

1 Lynch to Macnaghten 3 May 1841, ESL, 77, No. 17e of No. 47 of 9 June 1841. 

? Rawlinson to Macnaghten 23 May 1841, BSL, 78, No. 22 of No. 58 of 8 July 1841. 

* Lynoh to Rawlinson 31 May 1841, ESL, 78, No. 26 of No. 58 of 8 July 1841. 

* Rawlinson to Masonaghten 7 June 1841, ESL, 79, No. 58 of No. 68 of 20 Aug. 1841; 
Macnaghten to Rawlinson 8 May 1841, ESL, 77, No. 17e of No. 47 of 9 June 1841. 

t Lt.-Col. Q. P. Wymer to Grant 31 May 1841, ESL, 78, No. 28a of No. 58 of 8 July 1841 ; 
reprinted in J. H. Stooqueler, Memorials of Afghanistan, Caloutta, 1848, 150-3. 
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by Major Leech. A new, larger force was sent to the Ghilzai territory from 
Kabul and a policy of much greater severity towards the chiefs announced by 
Macnaghten. Samand Khan Tokhi was restored to power and the allowances 
paid to the Shah al-Din family were discontinued! The military operations 
themselves were insignificant. In August 1841 Gul Muhammad surrendered and 
the remainder of the Ghilzais submitted, with the exception of Sultàn Muham- 
mad who fled to the Durrani country and returned only in September 1841.* 
The bulk of the troops were then withdrawn, leaving Leech with a garrison and 
some hostages in the completed fort at Kalat-i-Ghilzai.? 

The basic complaint of the Ghilzais was against the fortification of Kalat, 
with the threat of taking hostages, to which was added the fear of deportation 
to India. Lynch’s assurances that the object was only the security of the road 
and that there was no mtention of demanding revenue or anything else but 
submission to Shih Shujà' from the Ghilzais, were apparently not believed, with 
some justice, since it is clear that Rawlinson only regarded the measure as a 
stopgap pending the despatch of an expedition and the mtroduction of a new 
policy towards the chiefs. In one letter Gul Muhammad stated that the Hotaki 
tribe was united in agreeing that the occupation of Kalat was a preliminary to 
the extermination of the tribe. It ‘involves the destruction of the whole 
world ' he wrote.* Lynch stated that Sultan Muhammad Khan, who had earlier 

Kalat as the moat suitable place for stationing troops, and the other 
leading chiefs would have agreed to the fortification but that it was the minor 
chiefs, with their fear of deportation especially quickened by the imprisonment 
of ‘Abd al-Rahman in India, who forced the principal chiefs into opposition. 
Sultan Muhammad informed Lynch by letter that it would be very unwise to 
fortify Kalat and Lynch spoke of receiving other letters.’ 

None the lees it seems possible that an actual clash might have been averted. 
by more conciliatory measures by Lynch before the end of April 1841. The 
delay in assembling their forces by the Ghilzais after the attack on Qala’-i-Faiz 
indicates that the plot described by Lynch did not exist and that the Ghilxais 
were still undecided how to act. It would seem that Lynch took the arrival of 
the troops under Griffin as & signal that the phase of conciliation had passed 
and that the policy of coercion, which had been outlined by Rawlinson in the 
winter, was to be introduced. To this extent it was a change of British, not 
Ghilzai policy which precipitated the rising. Likewise it would seam that firmer 
measures by Lynch after 1 May might have minimized the extent of the rising. 


1 Maonaghten to Rawlinson 7 June 1841, ESL, 78, No. 25 of No. 58 of 8 July 1841; 
Maonaghten to Leech 14 June 184], ESL, 79, No. 67 of No. 68 of 20 Aug. 1841. 

* Leech to Maonsghten 23 Sept. 1841, ESL, 80, No. 16 of No. 06 of 20 Nov. 1841. 

* Macnaghten to Maddock 18 Aug. 1841, ESL, 80, No. 25 of No. 70 of 20 Sept. 1841. 

* Gul Muhammad Khăn to Ghulim Rast] Khän and others ESL, 77, No. 17g of No. 47 of 
9 June 1841. 

* Lynoh, Statement of services, 22 June 1841, ESL, 80, No. 80 of No. 70 of 20 Sept. 1841 ; 
Lynch to Rawlinson 0 May 1841, ESL, 77, No. 44 of No. 47 of 9 Juno 1841. 
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The disturbanoes seem once again to have been purely local. À number of 
Durránis took part in the battle near Jaldak, which took place virtually on 
their own territory. It was also alleged by General Nott that 400 of the 
inhabitants of Qandahar also joined in but this was entirely denied by 
Rawlinson, whose information was more likely to be reliable.! There is also 
a mention of Yar Muhammad of Herat and Akhtar Khan of Zamindawar in a 
letter of Gul Muhammad’s and some evidence indicating an exchange of letters 
between Herat and the Ghilzais.! It was reported that Sultàn Muhammad and 
Gul Muhammad sent an agent Jan Khan to negotiate with Yar Muhammad 
and that he returned in February 1841 and was then understood to be carrying 
letters inviting the Ghilzai chiefs to join Yar Muhammad in a simultaneous 
. advance on Qandahar. But Jan Khan must have left Qandahar just after the 
breach between Yàr Muhammad and the British political agent at Herat, 
Major Elliot D'Arcy Todd, which resulted in the expulsion of the British agent 
from Herat. Yar Muhammad then expected an attack from Qandahar at any 
time and was looking for allies in all directions.? These letters may have been 
the ones which the Ghilsai chiefs subsequently handed to Lynch in April 1841 
(their surrender may be evidence that the connexion with Herat was not 
regarded seriously). One of these letters was from Yar Muhammad to ‘ Sultan 
Mahomed Khan Tokhee, Mahomed Akram Khan Hotak, Sheerdil Khan Hotaki, 
Mahomed Khan and Ahmed Khan Tokhee and Mahomed Rahim Khan’. This 
superscription clearly demonstrates entire ignorance of the real leaders of the 
Ghilzais, an error which is compounded in the contents where the addressees 
are described as ‘ chiefs of the Dooranees and Ghiljes'. Rawlinson affected 
to think that this letter was evidence of a long correspondence, presumably 
on the strength of a passage in the letter which reads ‘ Whereas you have 
repeatedly said and written’ that the chiefs will perform service when Yar 
Muhammad advances on Qandahar.* In fact the same statement recurs in 
almost identical words in almost all the letters Yar Muhammad wrote at this 
time, and the stereotyped form of this letter and the ignorance revealed by ite 
contents seem to be evidence against any lengthy exchange of letters. There 
was no connexion between the Ghilzais and Persia. The Ghilzais did produce 
a copy of a letter purporting to be from Muhammad Shah Qajar to Naşir Khan 
of Kalat in Baluchistan, but it was an obvious forgery since it bore the seal of 
the Qaim Maqam of Muhammad Shah, who had been executed in 1835. The 
Ghilzais had, however, a copy of a draft of the Perso-Herati treaty of March 
1842 presumably supplied by Yar Muhammad, like the letter, in the hope of 
encouraging the belief that he was firmly supported by Persia.* Another letter 


1 Btooqueler, Nott, x, 314. 

* Gul Muhammad Khan to Yür Muhammad reo. 25 Apr. 1840, ESL, 09, No. 55 of No. 73 
of 6 July 1840. 

* Rawhnson to Macnaghten 19 Feb. 1841, ESL, 75, No. 88 of No. 34 of 22 Apr. 1841. 

* ESL, 76, No. 17a of No. 87 of 12 May 1841. 

* Maonaghten to Maddock 14 July 1841, ESL, 80, No. 9 of No. 29 of 20 Sept. 1841. 
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handed over to Lynch at the same time as the letter from Yar Muhammad 
was from Akhtar Khan the leader of the outbreak in ZamIndáwar. This letter 
does indicate a closer connexion. Gul Muhammad is included in the super- 
scription and the letter refers to a previous correspondence. ' The bonds and 
engagements that have been already entered into between us are in full force’, 
and the Durranis accept what the Ghilzais have written. Akhtar Khan also 
suggests the seizure of British agents and their use as hostages for the recovery 
of ‘Abd al-Rahman, which may be the origin of the rumour which Lynch heard 
in March 1841. But this letter also reveals the extent of the mistrust between 
the Ghilzais and the Durranis with its constant injunctions to the Ghilzais not 
to mistrust the Durranis or to pay any attention to their co-operation with the 
infidels.* 

This appeal to religion as a common bond in Akhtar’s letter is not 
characteristic of the Ghilzai disturbances. Unlike the disturbances elsewhere 
in Afghanistan, there are very few references to religion. In 1839 the Ghilzai 
chiefs did demand assurances from Shah Shuja‘ that he would not govern with 
the aid of infidels? and Gul Muhammad based an appeal to Yar Muhammad 
in 1840 (if genuine) on religion, suggesting that Yar Muhammad was not 
sufficiently active in the cause of Islam. ‘At the day of judgement you will 
have to answer both God and the Propheta.’* But religion did not figure 
largely in the complaints and propaganda of the Ghilzais and the principal 
cause of the outbreaks appears to have been economic. 

Rawlinson olaimed that the Ghilzais were much better off under Shah Shuja‘. 
Under the early Durrani rulers they supplied about 2,000 horsemen in return 
for their lands. Under the Bár&kzais they were nominally assessed at nearly 
200,000 Qandahari rupees per annum, which Rawlinson admits that the Sardars , 
could rarely collect. With the accession of Shah Shuja‘ these liabilities were 
cancelled and the government share of the produce made over to the chiefs. 
In return the transit duties formerly collected by the Shah al-Din family on 
traffic on the Kabul-Qandahar road were abolished. In addition, said 
Rawlmson, the British paid to the chiefs allowances equal to over 100,000 
Qandahari rupees per annum.* 

But these statements present a misleading picture of the relative obligations. 
Even under the early Durrani rulers the horsemen were never supplied unless 
paid for, and the Ghilzai chiefs received allowances from the Government and 
also ‘held large jagirs in the Panjab in addition to the proceeds of the caravan 
duties. Under the Barakzais they found valuable employment in the army. 
Under Shih Shujé‘ they were deprived of the caravan duties and employment 


1 Barlier contacts are referred to in a letter from the Gpilzai newswriter in Lynch to Rewlinson 
18 Feb. 1841, ESL, 75, No. 85 of No. 34 of 22 Apr. 1841. 

3 ESI, 76, No. 17a of No. 87 of 12 May 1841. 

* (arnao to Hobhouse (pte.) 80 July 1889, Home Miscellaneous (I0), 841, p. 456. 

^ ESL, 69, No. 55 of No. 72 of 6 July 1840. 

5 Rawlinson to Macnaghten 20 Jan, 1841, RSL, 75, No. 4 of No. 19 of 21 Mar. 1841. 
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exoept for a small amount earned from the guard posts established by Lynch. 
The figure of allowances quoted by Rawlinson apparently includes the. 
allowances paid to the puppet chiefs. The income of the former chiefs from 
allowances was only 84,000 Qandahari rupees per annum, and even this 
threatened to be reduced by the frequent suggestions of enforcing the supply 
of horse in return. Inevitably the chiefs were unable to maintam the numbers 
of followers they had formerly kept up and they saw their power further 
threatened by the proposal to form disciplined cavalry regiments under British 
control. There is even some doubt whether the chiefs received all their 
allowances. Gul Muhammad complained to Lynch that his allowance had not 
been paid although Lynch denied this.! 

Nor could the chiefs increase the amount of money they received from their 
cultivators. Many Ghilzais paid no revenue to their chiefs; others paid one- 
tenth of the harvest, but the chief found it difficult to collect and was compelled 
to wander about the country at harvest time ' more like an Irish friar than 
& chief and begs rather than demands, what is frequently given with a very 
bad grace’.* Apart from their share of the harvest the Ghilzai chiefs only 
received small payments on special occasions. 

Finally, the great mflation which took place m Afghanistan must have 
considerably reduced the purchasing power of the allowances paid to the chiefs. 
Nor could the Ghilzais profit from the inflation, with the exception of those 
around Ghazni, because they had no surplus of grain for sale. The cash orope 
which they did produce were sold or bartered m India where prices had not 
increased. Evidence of the extent of the inflation in the Ghilzai country is . 
supplied by the high wage rates (relative to those formerly obtaming or those 
current in Northern India) which had to be paid for unskilled labour on the 
fortifications at Kalat-i-Ghilsai* 

The Ghilzai disturbances appear to have been localized, and were inspired 
principally by the fears and resentment of the former chiefs caused by their 
reduced political, economio, and social position and the possibility that this was 
a prelude to their entire destruction and possible deportation to India. These 
fears appear to have been justified and magnified by the policies of the British 
authorities, who from the first treated the Ghilzais with contempt and looked 
eventually to the destruction of the power of the chiefs. The frequent use of 
troops and the deliberate or casual destruction of crops inevitably extended the 
discontent. » 


* Qul Muhammad to Lynch n.d., Lynch to Rawlinson 1 May 1841, ESL, 77, No. 17g of 
No. 47 of 9 June 1841. ` 

* Lynoh, Report, 5 Feb. 1841, ESL, 78, No. 58 of No. 58 of 8 July 1841. See also Elphinstone, 
op. cit., 1, 150-1. But see a different view in H. W. Bellew. Afghanistan and its people, London, 
1802, 455. 

3 Lynch to Rawlinson 28 Sept. 1841, ESL, 81, No. 8 of No. 109 of 22 Deo. 1841. But for 
a rather different interpretation see Capt. Sanders to Lieut. Stoddart 26 Apr. 1841, ESL, 70, 
No. 61 of No. 68 of 20 Aug. 1841. 
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The second major oentre of disturbanoe in western Afghanistan was among 
the Durranis of Zamindawar, the district on the weet bank of the Helmand to 
the north of Girishk, and to a lesser extent in the associated districts of Nish, 
Tirin, and Dihrawat which lie east of Zamindawar and north of Qandahar. 
Zamindawar was inhabited by the Alizai section of the Durrani tribal group, 
who had moved into the area towards the end of the eighteenth century and 
had seized the land of the older cultivators and reduced them to the position 
of labourers in the period of relaxation of the central authority during the first 
reign of Shah Mabmüd. Some of the Alizais had remained as nomads and these 
withdrew to the higher slopes of the north-westerly mountains in the summer. 
The area waa particularly fertile and of considerable importance to the finances 
of the Qandahar government, since it provided more revenue than any other 
district, with the exception of the Qandahar district itself (05,476 Qandahari 
rupees and 709 kharwars of grain per annum). The Alizais were also responsible 
for the provision of 300 horsemen. Nish, Tirin, and Dihráwat were inhabited 
chiefly by Nürzais and Popalzais. All these areas normally refused payment 
of revenue and there were constant disputes between the inhabitants and the 
government about the extent of their liabilities. Revenue was usually collected 
by armed expeditions.! 

In the winter of 1839—40 a military force under Captain Macan was employed 
in Zamindéwar in support of the revenue collector, Muhammad ‘Alam Khan, 
son of the waki, Muhammad Taki Khan, who had a party of 300 Parsiwan 
horse. This expedition did not experience any great difficulties. An attempt 
by the former governor, Faigullah Khan (Alizai 1) to raise resistance to it had 
no suocess,* although one of the Durranis with Macan, Saif al-Din, nephew of 
Sardar Ata Muhammad Khan, refused to aot against the rebels.‘ At that time, 
on Macan’s recommendation, Akhtar Khan Alizai was appomted Governor of 
Zamindawar and Naurzüd, a district, or sub-district, to the north-west of 
Zamindawar. Akhtar Khán was then sent to collect revenue from some of the 
northern and western districts of Baghran, Qarz, Tixin, Fulàd, Nauzad and 
Washir, which had refused to pay, and, with the employment of force, he 
collected the revenues. But on his return he was seized and imprisoned by 
Macan for misappropriating the revenues, and although he was subsequently 
released he was later called to answer the charges against him at Qandahar.* 
He sent first his brother and later his son but refused to appear in person. 


1 H, Rawlinson, ‘ Report on the Dooranee tribes’, in. O. M. Msogrogor, Central Asia. Part II. 
Afghanistan, 823—809. 

* Rawlinson's notes on Akhtar Khin to Mirai Ahmad Khān c. Apr. 1841, ESL, 77, No. 11 
of No. 47 of 9 June 1841. In Rawlinson's report the figure appears as 3,000, which must bo 
an error. 

3 Faixullth Khin to Mustaf& Khan Tamanti 1 Nov. 1889, ESL, 70, No. 120 of No. 85 of 
10 Aug. 1840; Leech to Maonaghten 4 Feb. 1840, ESL, 69, No. 31 of No. 68 of 23 June 1840. 

4 Leech to Macnaghtan 8 Feb. 1840, ESL, 68, No. 21 of No. 44 of 8 May 1840. 

* Akhtar Khan to Mirsi Ahmad Khan n.d., c. Apr. 1841, ESL, 77, No. 11 of No. 47 of 
9 June 1841. 
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Negotiations went on for a long time, Henry Rawlinson being content to 
temporize until he was relieved of other worries. But in November ‘1840, 
Rawlinson, receiving reports of intrigues between Akhtar Khan and Yar 
Muhammad of Herat, decided to bring matters to a head and demanded that 
Akhtar should appear to pay homage to the new Governor of Qandahar, 
Muhammad Timfr, or be declared a rebel. Akhtar still refused to appear. To 
Rawlinson and to Rawlmson's assistant, Lieut. E. K. Elliot, he wrote that he 
would willingly serve under the English but that he hated the Shah’s revenue 
agent. To the agent he wrote that he could not serve under the infidel English. 


` Later he wrote that at this time he became convinoed that ‘ the Feringees were 


bent on the destruction and expatriation of the whole Mahomedan population ’ 
and he apparently ordered his son to escape from Qandahar.! 

Rawlinson thereupon dismissed Akhtar from his governorship but offered 
him allowances equal to 30 horse if he would come into Qandahar. Akhtar 
refused to agree to any arrangement which would deprive him of his office but 
when his attempt to construct a following from the tribes of the area failed, he 
sent in an agent to accept Rawlinson's terms. But Rawlinson declared that the 
time-limit had expired and now offered Akhtar only security for his person. 
It was beneath the Shah’s dignity, said Rawlinson, to bargain ‘ with a rebel 
of so insignificant a character’ (Rawlinson believed at this time that Akhtar 
had only 300 followers). Rawlinson considered ‘ the higher the tone we main- 
tain in this matter the better for His Majesty's Interesta’ in order to correct 
any impression that the authority of the Qandahar government was weak m 
the weat.* 

Rawlinson sent to the Helmand the Alizai chiefs who were rivals of Akhtar, 
together with a force of 500 Pürsiwün horse and two guns under Muhammad 
‘Alam Khan. At the same time he made arrangements to send a force of 
regulars to the area in case the Afghan force proved inadequate, although he 
stated m another letter that he believed the regular force would be unnecessary.* 
It would seam, however, that his principal object in sending the Afghan chiefs 
was to divide the Durranis. He consulted with Sardar Até Muhammad Khan, 
the Durrani leader at Qandahar, and under his advice sent a deputation of” 
Durrani chiefs to Akhtar, under the leadership of Baidal Khan Altkozai. This 
deputation which left Qandahar on 15 December failed in its objects and 
Rawlinson, who had delayed the march of the regular troops until 23 December 
in order to observe ite resulta,‘ thought that Saidal Khan had in fact recom- 
mended Akhtar to persist in resistance and even to attack the party under 


1 ibid. 
? Rawlinson to Macnaghten 10 Deo. 1840, ESL, 74, No. 10 of No. 18 of 19 Feb. 1841; 
Rawlinson to Nott 18 Deo. 1840, Btooqueler, Nott, 1, 278. 
* Rawlinson to Maonaghten 10 Deo. 1840, Rawlinson to Nott 14 Deo. 1840, ESL, 74, No. 16 
of No. 18 of 19 Feb. 1841; Rawlinson to Nott 18 Deo. 1840, Stooqueler, Not, x, 273. 
* Rawlinson to Nott 17 Deo. 1840, Stooqualer, Noti, 1, 279. 
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Muhammad 'Alam whioh was collecting revenue in order to extract better 
terms from the Qandahar government. 

At this time also a grandson of Timür Shah, resident at Qandahar and 
apparently subject to fits of insanity, fled from his home and wandered into 
Zamindáwar where Akhtar put him up as a figurehead to support the claim 
which he advanced that his movement was a pro-Baddozai revolt against 
British authority.* 

Rawlinson was concerned about this aspect of the operations and took 
additional precautions to guard against the possibility that the use of regular 
(Hindustani) troops might bring about a general feeling of ‘ religious or national 
hostility against us’ by instructing Elliot, who was sent as political agent with 
the regular troops, to depict Akhtar Khan in his propaganda aa ' & violent and 
ambitious chief regardleas of the welfare of the peasantry and actuated in his 
present projects solely by interested views of personal aggrandisement'. In 
this context the use of the Parsiwan horse with Muhammad ‘Alam Khan was 
a rather two-edged weapon for, while their presence was useful for propaganda 
purposes, their ‘ notorious habita of rapacity ' were likely to provoke opposition 
among the cultivators of the area.* 

The expedition was successful. The rebels defeated Muhammad ‘Alam on 
28 December at Sarwan Qal'a, on the left bank of the Helmand, capturing his 
two guns, and then advanced to the seige of Girishk, a tempting prize with ita 
huge grain stores. But the regular troops under Captain H. W. Farrmgton 
came up rapidly, crossed the Helmand, and on 3 January defeated the rebels, 
estimated at 1,200-1,500, at Landi ‘Nawa’, eight miles from Sharak, the 
residence of Akhtar Khan, 20 miles north of Girihk. Sharak was occupied the 
same day. The rebels were dispersed.  Faizullàh Khan Alizai was killed, 
'lrafraz' Khan Ishaqsai surrendered, Akhtar fled to Baghni, and Mir Afyal 
Khan to ‘ Duher' (Dahana 1) in the mountains of Nauzüd.* Mir Akram Khan 
Nürzai, who had assumed the government of Dibrawat, and who had agreed 
to support Akhtar but had failed to arrive before the battle, now hastened to 
open negotiations for his safety and the settlement of the districts which he 
held.5 

Rawlinson would have liked to extend the campaign into Nausid and 
Dihréawat but the increasing severity of the weather induced him to with- 
draw the troops to Girishk at the end of January 1841.6 But no sooner were 
the troops withdrawn than Akhtar returned from Baghni to his fort at Sharak 


1 Rawlinson to Macnaghten 25 Deo. 1840, ESL, 74, No. 21 of No. 18 of 19 Feb. 1841. 

* Faixullàh Khin Al-xai to N&'1b Mu‘min Khan, ESL, 74, No. 21 of No. 18 of 19 Feb. 1841. 

3 Rawlinson to Elliot 24 Deo. 1840, ESL, 74, No. 21 of No. 13 of 19 Feb. 1841. 

* Elliot to Rawlinson 3 Jan. 1841, ESL, 74, No. 20 of No. 18 of 19 Feb. 1841; Elliot to 
Rawlinson 4 Jan. 1841, Farrington to Polwhele 4 Jan. 1841, ibid., No. 23. Farrington's despatoh 
was published in Stooqueler, Memorials, 142. 

* Rawitnson to Macnaghten 8 Jan. 184], ESL, 75, No. 14 of No. 19 of 21 Mar. 1841. 

* Rewlinson to Macnaghten 28 Jan. 1841, ESL, 75, No. 5 of No. 19 of 21 Mar. 1841. 
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with an estimated 1,900 men, most of whom were reported to be cultivators, 
impressed into service, principally from Zamindiwar and Baghni. It was 
reported that the people of Baghran, Garz, Dosang, and Nauzád refused to join 
him.! In the middle of February 1841 Akhtar took up a position at Khoja 
Baran, 15 miles from Girishk, and there were fears that he might be joined by 
the Barakzais of the Helmand.? 

By itself Akhtar's movement might have seemed insignificant but the news 
of it reached Rawlinson just at the time when he received the news of the breach 
on 9 February between Yar Muhammad and Todd at Herat? Rawlinson 
immediately anticipated an invasion of Qandahar from Herat in which case the 
existence of rebel forces on the Helmand would present & serious threat. At the 
same time a report reached Qandahar, false as it afterwards appeared, that the 
Barakzai ex-rulers of Qandahar were in Bistàn, having been sent there by the 
Shah of Persia en route to Qandahar.* Finally Rawlinson was persistently 
concerned about the possibility of disaffection among the Durranis ‘of the 
Arghandab valley. With all these arguments Rawlinson assembled a formidable 
case for strong action against Akhtar Khan, but it seems not unlikely that he 
had another, even stronger motive. Rawlinson believed that an expedition 
against Herat was both desirable and necessary, and an expedition against 
Akhtar would both prepare for such an expedition and justify the assembly of 
reserves at Qandahar. At all events Rawlinson despatched a force under 
Captam J. Woodburn to reinforce Farrington at Girighk.* 

But the threat from Akhtar was removed. In February 1841 Rawlinson 
had sent Sardar Até Muhammad Khan to the Helmand together with a number 
of other prominent Durrani chiefs and 1,200 horse to pacify the area, following 
the last crisis, and Até Muhammad now reported that he had persuaded the 
mass of the rebels to go home.* Elliot, who was in charge at Girishk, was not 
sure whether to believe Atā Muhammad’ 8 claim. According to the information 
available to Elliot Akhtar was still m the field with 700 men, and, encouraged 
by Nasir al-Din Alikozai, an agent who had been sent to him by Yar Muhammad 
Khan after the departure of Todd from Herat, was writing to other chiefs, 
trying to form a new ooalition. Elliot therefore, accompanied by a party 
of Afghan horse, rode to Até Muhammad’s camp on 3 March and arranged 
a meeting with Akhtar. It is significant that before Atā Muhammad sent a 
message summoning Akhtar he held a long conference with the other Durrani 


1 Elliot to Rawlinson 29 Jan. 1841, ESL, 75, No. 15e of No. 19 of 21 Mar. 1841. 

2 Rawlinson to Elliot 10 Feb. 1841, Rawlinson to Lieut. North 18 Feb. 1841, ESL, 75, No. 87 
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chiefs, from which Elliot was excluded. However, on 6 March Akhtar arrived 
accompanied by a number of chiefs and a conference was held, which was 
attended by no less than 100 Durrani chiefs. At this meeting Akhtar tendered 
allegiance to Shih Shujà' and received forgiveness for the past and a dress of 
honour. At a private meeting afterwards Akhtar promised to dismiss the 
Herati agent, to follow the advice of At&é Muhammad, and at some future date 
to come to Qandahar to receive an allowance.! 

Neither party regarded this as a final settlement. Rawlinson wanted a 
compromise to avert the general -Durrānī rising, which he believed to be 
possible ;* Akhtar had not regained his governorship and had no intention of 
coming to Qandahar. A few weeks later he wrote to Mirzà Ahmad, who had 
succeeded the Pürelwün Wali Muhammad as revenue manager of Qandahar : 
* While the Feringees remain however in the Afghan country do not entertain 
a suspicion that you will ever see me or my brother or my son at Qandahar '. 
He would serve Shah Shuja‘ gladly, he said, but he believed that the Shah had 
no power. He also betrayed great suspicion of attempts by Mirza Ahmad to 
undermine his power in Zamindéwar.® 

However, following this settlement some changes were made in Zamindawar. 
The Durrani chiefs and their followers were a nuisance, said Elliot, and had 
done great damage to the country. Their followers were in fact very ill-paid 
and they had no alternative but to live off the country.* Rawlinson therefore 
withdrew a large part of them, leaving Até Muhammad with the title of 
Governor of the Frontier In addition the regular troops were withdrawn to 
Qandahar. Rawlinson would have liked to retain a strong force in the area, 
but General Nott objected and his objections were sustained by the authorities 
in Kabul The troops were therefore withdrawn and Girighk left in the charge 
of a garrison of 200 Hindustanis and Afghans under an adventurer named 
Balwant Singh. Elliot also withdrew to Qandahar with fever.* 

The way was clear therefore for Akhtar to renew his revolt and in May 1841 
in alliance with ‘ Kelai' Khan and Nasir al-Din he proposed to attack Girishk." 
His first efforts at mustering support were unsuccessful. Sultan Muhammad 
Khan, the one-time supporter of Dost Muhammad Khan in the Kohistan, who 
had been assisting Elliot, opposed Akhtar’s efforts to wm support among the 
Barakzais of the Helmand; and Muhammad ‘Azim Khan Nürzai, who waa 
stationed at Khoja Ntir Khan with 100 Durrani horse (feudal levies), refused 


1 Elliot to Rawlinson 8 Mar. 1841, ESL, 77, No. 6a of No. 47 of 9 June 1841. 

2 Rawlinson to Macnaghten 11 Mar. 1841, ESL, 77, No. 6a of No. 47 of 9 June 1841. 

? Akhtar Ebàn to Mirsk Ahmad Khia nd., c. Apr. 1841, ESL, 77, No. 11 of No. 47 of 
9 June 1841. 

4 Rawlinson, ' Report’, 856. 

* Rawlinson to Macnaghten 1 Mar. 1841, ESL, 77, No. 6a of No. 47 of 0 June 1841. 

* Rawlinson to Macnaghten 20 May 1841, ESL, 78, No. 14 of No. 88 of 8 July 1841; 
Rawlinson to Nott 18 Mar. 1841, Stooqueler, Nott, 1, 314-18. 

7 Nasir al-Din to Muhammad ‘Asim Ebín Nürxai o. May 1841, ESL, 78, No. 260 of No. 58 
of 8 July 1841. 
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to join Akhtar and persuaded other Nürzai chiefs to refuse! Early in June 1841 
Akhtar with 1,000 men attacked Muhammad ‘Azim Khan and was repulsed 
and forced to retreat into Nauzad. In Nauzad he recruited additional followers, 
reportedly by terrorist methods, burning the crops and villages of petty chiefs 
who refused to join him. Altogether he raised 1,500 men and forced Muhammad 
‘Axim to fall back on Sa‘adat, 18 miles from Girishk on the north road to Herat, 
where he joined Sultan Muhammad Khan Bárakzai Akhtar attacked again 
at Sa‘adat and although repulsed forced the evacuation of the fort by the 
destruction of ita water supply. ‘Agim now withdrew to Girishk.* 

At Girishk they were joined by a party of Durrani horse led by Samand 
Khan Alikozai, which had been sent out by Rawlmson when he first heard of 
the new disturbances. Samand Khan was not the best choice as leader. He 
had recently been appomted as head of the Alikozai tribe by Shah Shuja'. His 
principal rival in the tribe was the wealthy and influential Saidal Khan, whose 
fidelity was already suspect because of his reported conduct as leader of the 
deputation gent to Akhtar in December 1840. He had also played a prominent 
part in the meeting between Akhtar and Elliot in March 1841. His name had 
been mentioned by Akhtar as an associate in correspondence with the Ghilzais 
but this may have been untrue. It may be therefore that the choice of Samand 
actually strengthened the cause of Akhtar among the Durranis. At all events 
the Durrani reaistanoe to Akhtar suddenly crumbled. The Barakzais led by 
Sultan Muhammad were reported to have gone over to Akhtar and the remainder 
of the Durránis oroesed to the left bank of the Helmand exposing Girishk to 
attack.‘ They did make one further attempt to draw off Akhtar by advancing 
into Nauzād to threaten the villages of his followers but they returned and 
reported that Akhtar’s influence, based on terror, waa so strong that even their 
Nürzai fellow-tribesmen would not help them.* 

A force of regular troops and Jünbàz was therefore sent to the area under 
Captain Woodburn to relieve Girishk. The force was accompanied by revenue 
collectors with instructions both to collect the revenue and to confiscate the 
rent-free tenures of chiefs in rebellion.! On 3 July Woodburn defeated the 
rebels, who were estimated at between 3,000 and 6,000 and who were reported 
to be led by mullás ‘singing the war ory of Islam’.? The apparent increase 
in Akhtar's force from the last reported figure of 1,500 may be variously 
explained as exaggeration (the action took place partly at night), new 


1 Rawlinson to Maanaghten 3 June 1841, ESL, 78, No. 26d of No. 58 of 8 July 1841. 

* Rawlinson to Macnaghten 17 June 1841, RSL, 79, No. 50 of No. 68 of 20 Aug. 1841. 

* Rawlinson to Macnaghten 80 May 1841, ESL, 78, No. 260 of No. 58 of 8 July 1841. 

4 Rawlinson to Macnaghten 28 June 1841, BSL, 70, No. 52 of No. 68 of 20 Aug. 1841. 

* Rawlinson to Maonaghten 26 June 1841, BSL, 79, No. 44 of No. 08 of 20 Aug. 1841. 

* Rawlinson to Lieut. T. F. Pattenson 28 June 1841, ESL, 79, No. 52 of No. 68 of 20 Aug. 1841. 

* Woodburn to Polwhele 5 July 1841, ESL, 79, No. 46 af No. 68 of 20 Ang. 1841 (published 
in Btooqueler, Memorials, 158-7); Rawlinson to Macnaghten 6 July 1841, ESL, 79, No. 44 of 
No. 68 of 20 Aug, 1841; Hart to Trevor 20 July 1841, ESL, 80, No. 21 of No. 70 of 20 Sept. 1841. 
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recruitment, or according to Woodburn and Nott the participation of some of 
the Durrani chiefs who had retreated across the Helmand earlier. Rawlinson 
denied this allegation entirely. 

Following this defeat Akhtar returned to Zamindawar, whither he was 
followed, towards the end of July, by Woodburn after he had been reinforced 
by another detachment under Captain Griffin.* Akhtar was driven from Sharak 
into Baghni, where he received little support (the Baghni chiefs denied bemg 
with Akhtar at Girishk and claimed credit for expelling him) and then into 
Baghran. But despite the flight of Akhtar, the return of many cultivators to 
their fields, and the professions of innocence by the Zamindawar and other 
chiefs, it was apparent that all was not well. Akhtar was recruiting a new force 
and the chiefs who promised to come in did not appear and there were reports 
that the mudlas were helping the chiefs to recruit.? 

Rawlinson therefore decided to station a regular force in the area for some 
months and to try to rebut Akhtar's charges that the British were the real 
Government he sent with the force Shahzada Safdar Jang as Governor of 
Zamindawar with Muhammad ‘ Keleyn’ Khan as Na’ib. This foroe advanced 
to Dih Baba, 15 miles north-east of Shárak, and then on to Char Bágh-i-Nürzai. 
The rebel forces collected in opposition. Akhtar came down from Baghran with 
1,000 men, later reported as 2,500. Akram Khan of Dihrüwat collected a 
force of 1,500 and Dilàsà Khan of Char Chine assembled a force of 800 men 
at Koh-i-Kotal The rebels united their forces at Sikandarabad, 10 miles 
east-north-east of Dih Baba. When ordered to submit by Safdar Jang they 
replied that they would do so if the Anglo-Saddoxai forces withdrew to Dib 
Baba. The political agent with the force, Lieut. T. F. Pattenson, refused, and 
the rebel position was immediately attacked on 17 August and the rebels 

(estimated at 5,000—6,000) were defeated with heavy loes.* 
à The rebels then withdrew to their own forts but did not submit, and 
Rawlinson ordered a pursuit into Baghni and Baghran, to the north of Dih 
Baba. When this was carried out at the end of August 1841 most of the 
influential chiefs submitted at once, with the exception of some of the leaders, 
including Akhtar, Mir Afzal, Barfarüz, and ‘Abd al-Rahim Khans, who fled to 
Tezri and then, after failing to gain Taimani support, to Herat, where they 
took service for a time with Yér Muhammad. Akram Khan of Dihràwat 


1 Woodburn to Nott 6 July 1841, Stooqueler, Nott 1, 330-2; Rawlinson to Maconaghten 
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and ‘ Amzal’ Khan of Tirin withdrew to their own districts where they had 
hitherto been inviolate. 

Rawlinson had long advocated a major expedition to crush the rebel 
Durranls in the more inaccessible districts but had never previously had the 
troops available. But in September 1841 he secured the use of two Sepoy 
regiments, which were returning to India via Qandahar and the Bolan Pass, 
and he seized the chance to launch an expedition to Nish, Tirin, and Dihr&wat. 
This force left Qandahar on 7 September, acoompanied by Prince Sikandar, 
eldest son of Shahzada Timür, with Sardar Muhammad ‘Abbas Khan as adviser 
and a party of Durrani horse—Rawlmson’s now customary front to avert 
propaganda based on religion. The plan was to move first on Nish, then straight 
across the hills into Tirin, where the expedition was to destroy the forts and 
leave a detachment of Jünbüz, and then on to Dihrawat, where more forte 
were to be destroyed and a Shah's infantry regiment and more Janbas were 
to be stationed, and finally back to Nish to mop up and collect hostages from 
the chiefs before returning to Qandahar. The object was the permanent settle- 
ment of the area, and ' such a degree of stringency must therefore be observed 
in carrying out your measures as shall produce a strong and lasting impression ’.* 
Under the command of Nott the expedition carried out its tasks and returned 
to Qandahar on 1 November, leaving Captain Anderson in charge of the force 
left in Dihrawat, Akram Khan was taken prisoner, brought to Qandahar, 
and executed by being blown from a gun. Three other Durrani chiefs who had 
been taken prisoner were sent off to Kabul in the care of Lieut. Crawford, who 
had orders to kill them if there were any attempt made to set them free. The 
area was now quiet but Anderson reported that ‘the poor and the merchants 
are with us but all men in authority or of rank are, by a natural consequence, 
in opposition '.* 

It will be convenient to begin the discussion of the causes of the disturbances 
in Zamindawar and the neighbouring areas by following the development of 
the views of Henry Rawlinson, who, as political agent in Qandahar, interpreted 
the movement at the time. 

At first Rawlinson did not take the rising seriously and regarded Akhtar 
Khan as important more as a potentially dangerous example to others than m 
himself. He modified this view in the light of the evidence unearthed by his 
subordinate agents after the first defeat of Akhtar. He then believed that 
although Akhtar was driven by his own personal ambition, his support was 
derived from the fear by the cultivators of oppressive revenue ocolleotions.* 


1 Rawlinson to Maonaghten $0 Aug. 1841, ESL, 80, No. 14 of No. 88 of 21 Oct. 1841 ; 
Rawlinson to Macnaghten 80 Sept. 1841, ESL, 81, No. 4 of No. 109 of 22 Deo. 1841. 

1 Rawlinson to Elliot 10 Sept. 1841, ESL, 80, No. 17& of No. 88 of 21 Oot. 1841; Rawlinson 
to Macnaghten 8 Sept. 1841, 1bid., No. 16. 

* Anderson to Nott 9 Nov. 1841, Stooqueler, Nott, 1, 344-5. See also J. W. Kaye, History 
of the war in Afghanistan, 3nd. ed., London, 1857, xr, 182-4. 

1 Rawlinson to Macnaghten 19 Deo. 1840, ESL, 74, No. 16 of No. 18 of 10 Feb. 1841. 
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There were widespread reporta of the unpopularity of the revenue manager, 
Mirza Wali Muhammad Khan, and of Muhammad ‘Alam Khan, who had been 
in charge of the collections in Zamtndawar with Macan in 1889-40. There are 
a number of odd stories about this expedition. One official with Macan 
attempted to seize a flock of sheep belonging to the villagers of Siah Pushta, 
in, or near, Nauzad. The owners killed him and then, feeling themselves 
committed, took up arms in company with the people of Nauzad and kidnapped 
a party of Muhammad ‘Alam’s horsemen.’ The exaction of subsistence (sürsaz) 
by Muhammad ‘Alam’s party was felt as a serious burden.! 

The revenue problem is one of great importance in Zamindáwar and in 
Qandahar. Rawlinson divided the problem into two. The problem of the 
incidence of the revenue, which he claimed was based on out-of-date assess- 
ments which were either too light or too severe (those in Zamindawar, Tirin, 
and Dihráwat were based on the Barakzsai asseasmentsa and belonged to the 
latter category), and the problem of the collection of the revenue. Elliot, who 
thought the revenue problem was the basic cause of the disturbances, reported 
that the system of collecting the revenue by sending parties of troops who lived 
on the land with free subsistence until it was paid had led to depopulation in 
Zamindawar and Nauzád.* A further aspect was not mentioned by Rawlinson 
at the time, but it appears in his report on the Durranis drawn up in April 1841. 
In all the districts in which disturbances took place the Durrant tribes held 
a highly privileged position in relation to the payment of revenue. The Barakza 
rulers had steadily worked to remove this privileged position, with the objects 
of increasing the revenue yield and reducing the political power of the Durrani 
chiefs. Rawlinson remarked ‘ this still continues to be a favourite project with 
all the financiers of Qandahar unconnected with the Dooranees’.4 The most 
notable of these ‘ financiers’ were the Parsiwin revenue managers who had 
been employed by the Barakzais and were maintained in that position under 
Shah Shuja‘.5 Both Leech and Rawlinson agreed with their views on the 
reduction of the power of the Durránis by these means and there seems a 
strong probability therefore that the collections were made as harsh as possible, 
following the Barakzai pattern, with the object of reducing Durrani power. 
Indeed the more one studies the period of the restored Anglo-Saddozai monarchy 
the lesa does it appear as a breach in the continuity of Afghan development in 
the nineteenth century. It is much more the unsuccessful acceleration of the 
Barakzai policy of the strengthening of the central government at the expense 
of the tribal chiefs. 

Rawlinson subsequently lost faith im the revenue problem as the principal 
cause of the disturbances. He pointed out that although there had been 


1 Leech to Macnaghten 8 Feb. 1840, ESL, 68, No. 21 of No. 44 of 8 Aug. 1840. 
2 Rawlinson, ‘ Report !, 844. 
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hardship in Zamindawar in 1839-40 there had been no disturbances (this was 
not entirely true) but that in December 1840 the Alizais took up arms as soon 
as the first revenue demand was received and before a government agent had 
appeared in the district. The true reason for the outbreak, he said, was the 
conciliatory policy of Shih Shuja‘, who had remitted the land tax on tyül quibas 
(there were 500 of these military tenures in Zamindàwar), and the situation 
was made worse by the subsequent conciliatory measures, involving the removal 
of the revenue managers, whose activities had been complained of. The 
disturbances were the work of people who had gained some concessions and 
believed that this was the best way of winning more. Rawlinson’s argument 
is not wholly acceptable. When Akhtar took up arms he had great difficulty 
in raising support and even contemplated the acceptance of Rawlmson’s offer 
of & pension until he discovered it had been withdrawn. Support did not come 
to him until after the arrival of the revenue collectors under Muhammad ‘Alam, 
and it is significant that his first real act of hostility was directed against this 
force. There is also some doubt whether the concessions made by Shah Shuja‘ 
were quite so beneficial Akhtar Khan claimed that under Shah Shuja‘ the 
collections had nearly doubled. This was denied by Rawlinson, who pointed 
out that by the alteration of the syd! system the equivalent of one-third of 
the liability had been remitted. But Rawlinson was talking about liabilities 
and Akhtar about actual collections, and they were not necessarily the same. 
In any case the collections of 1889-40 were based on the old register. Another 
example of the gulf between promise and fulfilment may be found by examina- 
tion of the new concession announced by Shah Shuja‘ in 1841, by which the 
Durrani chiefs were to have the right to maintain & number of horsemen for 
government service with appropriate allowances restored to them. Its applica- 
tion was so arranged that some chiefs, including Muhammad ‘Azim Khan 
Nfirzai and Akhtar Khan Alfzai received no allowanoes at all. 

One other point which indicates that the revenue factor deserved greater 
study is that the disturbances in December 1840 and January 1841 were 
virtually confined to the Alizais of Zamindawar. The districts of Nish, Tirin, 
and Dihráwat played no part.4 These latter districte had been left untouched 
and no effort had been made to collect revenue in 1889-40. "They did not take 
part in the disturbances until the summer of 1841. In the meantime the new 
revenue manager, Mirza Ahmad, had forced the subordinate revenue managers 
to increase the revenue demands in Tirin substantially.* 

Rawlinson's next view of the disturbances was that they were basically 
religious. The revenue oppression was only an excuse; the basic cause was 
the ‘ hatred in which we are held by the Dooranees as Infidels and Conquerers '. 


1 ibid., 858; passage quoted, Kaye, op. oit., rt, 304-5. 
-3 Akhtar Khan to Mirsé Ahmad n.d., c. Apr. 1841, ESL, 77, No. 11 of No. 47 of 0 June 1841. 
3 Rawlinson, ‘Report’, 849. 
4 ibid., 844. 
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The fear of oppression may have helped to assemble the tribes but it was 
* Jahad' or ‘ hatred against ourselves’ which was the slogan chosen by the chiefs 
to maintain the movement, ‘and it is natural to suppose that a preference 
could only have been given to this cause as affording a more powerful stimulus 
to rebellion '. 

This view had much support in the propaganda of Akhtar Khan and others. 
The first abortive attempt to raise a revolt in Zamindawar against Macan by 
Faiyollah Khan in November 1839 bore this character. In an appeal to the 
Taimani tribe he wrote: ’ Now for God's sake and Prophet’s you are also 
Mussulmans and true believers and it is a virtue for you to fight the true fight 
(Jahad),’,* mixed with an appeal to self interest, ‘You may find yourselves in 
the same plight tomorrow’. Akhtar Khan and his associates stressed the same 
aspect. Yar Muhammad of Herat was asked to come to the help of the rebels 
as a Muslim and a Durrani and the struggle was depicted as one between 
Muslims and infidels.? Sultan Muhammad Khan Tokhi was asked to help to 
drive out the infidels.* Another letter from Akhtar describes his party as an 
assembly of Muslims and ‘ulema’ and his cause as the ' Glory of Islam’.® 
A similar note dominates the numerous letters written by Akhtar Khan and 
Nasir al-Din Khan Alíkozai, the agent of Yar Muhammad. The appeal is 
always to religion and there is no mention of tribal or national loyalties apart 
from occasional references to Durrünis. There is too a reference to personal 
interest, as when Muhammad ‘Azim Khan Nürzai was offered the possibility of 
becoming Governor of Nauzüd.* The only reference to ‘ Afghan’ occurs in the 
term ‘the Afghan country’ used in the letter from Akhtar Khan to Mirna 
Ahmad, where it appears to bear only a geographical connotation.’ 

But Rawlinson eventually abandoned the notion that the movement was 
basically a religious one. In his report on the Durranis he wrote: ‘I regard 
therefore the outbursts of religious fanaticism . . . as secondary springs of action, 
which serve, however, to attract public notice, to unite disaffection in the only 
available bond of popular and common prejudice, and which are designed 
moreover to cover motives of hostility that, as they are based on sounder and. 


1 Rawlinson to Maonaghten 22 Mar. 1841, ESL, 77, No. 6b of No. 47 of 9 June 1841. 
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more deeply rooted principles, are of a far more dangerous character'. This 
deeper cause Rawlinson onoe described as a ‘national feeling against us’ 
which Macnaghten said was absurd. But Rawlinson did not mean ‘ national’ 
in the sense it now has. He was referring to the feelings of the Durrani tribes 
that they were excluded from what they felt was their rightful position as 
controllers of the political power of the Saddozai monarchy. 

From time to time Rawlinson put forward other theories about the 
Zamindiwar outbreak. He once suggested that the seeds were sown by Dost 
Muhammad’s party at the time when the ex-Amir was in the Kohistan.? But 
Rawlinson, usually the most detailed and prolific of writers, never identified 
Dost Muhammad’s party or produced any evidence of any connexion with 
Zemindaiwar. Nor is there any evidence in the papers of Dost Muhammad and 
his supporters. A more favoured speculation was that the rebels were supported 
by Yar Muhammad Khan of Herat, Rawlinson consistently pressed this theory 
from the beginning. 

There is evidence that some of the rebel leaders wrote to Yar Muhammad 
for assistance at the end of December 1840, immediately after their defeat of 
Muhammad ‘Alam. The contenta of this letter which Yar Muhammad 
immediately handed over to the British agent, Todd, show that there had been 
no previous communications sent from Yar Muhammed.‘ Rawlinson continued 
to claim that Yar Muhammad was supporting the rebels but there is no reliable: 
evidence that he did so before the breach with Todd in February 1841.5 From 
that time on he wrote to the rebels assuring them that he was marching to 
their aid to attack Qandahar. It is a curious feature of these early letters that 
they contain no appeal to religious sentiment; the only emotion they appeal 
to is Durrani tribal loyalty.! Yar Muhammad also sent an agent, Nasir al-Din, 
to Akhtar and later another agent, ‘Azizullah Khan Ishaqzai, to other Durrānī 
chiefs.” But this encouragement of the rebels represented the sum of Yar 
Muhammad’s efforts on their behalf and in July 1841 even this ceased. He 
withdrew his agent and urged the Durrinis to exercise caution.* It seems clear 
that Yar Muhammad never had any intention of attacking Qandahar but, 
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fearing that Herat itself might be the object of an attack, he encouraged the 
Zamindawar disturbances in the hope that they might divert the attention of 
the British authorities. 

It is difficult to believe that so intelligent a man as Rawlingon should have 
thought that the influence of Yar Muhammad had any material effect on the 
disturbances. In his report on the Durranis he gives no importance to this 
factor. In fact the general tenor of Rawlinson’s correspondence leads one to 
the conclusion that he believed that blaming Yar Muhammad for internal 
difficulties in Afghanistan was the only way to persuade the Governor-General, 
Lord Auckland, that an expedition against Herat was necessary, although 
Rawlinson, like alrhost every other British official in Afghanistan, advocated 
it for quite different reasons. 

The rebels had a few contacts with the Ghilzai rebels, without producing 
any concerted action, but had no other contacta outside the Durrani lands, not 
even in neighbouring Baluchistan, which was disturbed for a year m 1840-1. 
They appear to have derived no support from the Taimani chiefs, the Haz&ras, 
or the Brahfiis and Baltichis of the south-weat. 

How extensive then was the rising ? Rawlinson claimed that it was basically 
a rising of the Durrani tribes and that the reason that it manifested itself in 
the districta of the north and west alone was because these areas were least 
under government control. Rawlmson always believed that he lived on top of 
a slumbering volcano in Qandahar and its immediate neighbourhood. But there 
were other Durranis equally or even more inaccessible who were free from 
disturbances. The Nürzais of Washir and the west were peaceful; so were the 
Achaksais of the south-west, with the exception of a minor disturbance in 
August 1841 caused by inter-tribal rivalries which was settled without the use 
of regular troops.! There were no disturbances among the Ishaqzais of Garmsir 
in the lower Helmand, despite the imposition of an unpopular governor.* The 
Durrinis of the Helmand were largely quiet and even those of Nish, Tirin, and 
Dihrawat did not take any really active part until the summer of 1841. 
With regard to the districts nearer Qandahar the slowness with which the rebel 
forces assembled after the outbreak in Kabul in November 1841 might be taken 
as evidence that the situation was not so explosive as Rawlinson imagined. 

This argument leads to the conclusion that Rawlinson’s presentation of the 
disturbances both among the Durrünis and the Ghilzais was coloured by the 
policy which he advocated. Both he, and Leech before him, favoured, in 
opposition to Macnaghten, a much more determined and far-reaching assump- 
tion of control by British officers in Afghanistan. They believed that British 
control could provide better and more popular government than that provided 
by the officials of Shah Shujü'. Like Bellew 40 years later, they apparently 


2 Rawlmson to Maonaghten 11 Aug. 1841, ESL, 80, No. 24 of No. 79 of 20 Sept. 1841. 

! Leeoh to Maonaghten 23 Mar. 1840, ESL, 69, No. 5 of No. 64 of 8 June 1840; Leech to 
Maonaghten 9 May 1840, ESL, 69, No. 42 of No. 72 of 16 July 1840; Rawlinson to Maonaghten 
12 Apr. 1841, ESL, 77, No. 12 of No. 47 of 9 June 1841. 
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believed that Afghanistan must eventually become a province of British India. 
Their reports and interpretations of events were shaped by this view and the 
difficulties of the situation were exaggerated in order to make a more drastic 
solution acceptable. 

Rawlingon’s conclusions do not appear to be justified by the evidence. 
Certainly there was discontent among the Durrani chiefs of Qandahar and in 
some cases collusion between them and the rebels. But the evidence does not 
justify the picture of strong and universal hostility which Rawlinson drew. 
Rawlinson saw the Durrani hostility as being based on rising expectations. 
But there is good evidence that in fact they were struggling against a threat 
to their position. The government of Shah Shuj&', they believed, had no 
power; and the real rulers, the British, they felt quite rightly, favoured a 
return to and an extension of the Baraksai policy, carried out by Barakzai 
officials and backed by British troops. Akhtar himself referred to a projeot, 
first put forward by Leech, and later adopted by Rawlinson, to use the Hararas 
against the Durranis, particularly in the northern districte, with the possibility 
of transferring to them the Durrani lands. The removal of Hajji Khan Kakar 
to India in 1839, and the constant repetition of the idea of the deportation of 
refractory chiefs had a powerful effect on the minds of the chiefs. It will be 
remembered that Akhtar claimed that the ‘ Feringees were bent on the destruc- 
tion and expatriation of the whole Mahomedan population’.t So, exoluded 
from political power, the Durrani chiefs saw their economic and social position 
threatened by the egalitarian theories of the British officers, theories which 
were then being worked out in India and which aimed at the elimination of 
middle-men and the establishment of a direct relationship between the 
government and the cultivator. 

The Zamindawar outbreaks had many features in common with the 
disturbances among the Ghilzais. Both were localized and their links tended 
to be with other members of the same tribe. In both the chiefs were on the 
defensive, threatened with the loas of power and status. Both presented the 
same tendenoy to escalation. As troops moved in there was inevitable destruc- 
tion and each successive rising was greater than ita predecessor. Above all they 
had m common the attitude of the British executive officials. Indifference at 
first, bordering on contempt, and then the development of drastic solutions, 
based on a compound of feelings of humanitarianiam, efficiency, and personal 
ambition. The similarities in the riaings occurred not so much from their 
arising from similar feelings, but from their being provoked by similar policies. 


1 Akhtar Khan to Mirzà Ahmad Kh&n n.d., c. Apr. 1841, ESL, 77, No. 11 of No. 47 of 
9 June 1841. 


SOME BHARTRHARI COMMENTARIES IN EARLY 
BRAJ BHASA PROSE 
By R. 8. MoGrecon 
(PLATES I-II) 


INCE the beginning of the twentieth oentury evidenoe has become 
increasingly available to show that the use of Sanskritired prose in 
certain Hindi dialects! long antedates the spread of Western influences in 
India. We owe this evidence above all to the efforts of the Nagari Pracárini 
Sabha of Banaras, which from the year 1900 has instituted an annual search 
for Hindi manuscripts, and has published reporta of ita investigations.” The 
numerous texts which have thus been brought to light are of both origmal 
works and commentaries on Sanakrit works, the latter bemg of particular 
frequency in the eighteenth century. Few of these texte appear to date in any 
form from earlier than the seventeenth century A.D., and the vast majority are 
preserved only in late eighteenth or nineteenth century manuscripts. 

Western writers on Indian literature did not immediately note the implica- 
tions of this material for the early history of modern Sanskritized Hindi. In 
1889 Grierson had described Hindi as ' invented by the English, and first used 
as a vehicle for literary prose composition in 1803, under Gilchrist’a tuition ' ; 
in 1910 he wrote of its derivation ‘from Urdu by ejecting all words of Persian 
or Arabic birth and substituting for them words either borrowed from Sanskrit 
(tataamas) or derived from the old primary Prakrit (tadbhavas) '.3 However, 
he seams to have known of the existence of the prose Caurdst vatsnavan kx varta 
by 1889.4 This work is written in Sanskritized Braj Bhasa prose, it is true, and 
not in Sanskritized Khari Boli, but it was giving modern Hindi lees than its due 
to consider it simply a recasting of Urdu or Hindustani at the instance of the 
Fort William teachers, and to neglect thereby the affinities of ita Sanskritixed 
language with that of this older prose material.’ Other writers in the first two 
decades of the twentieth century took the same view as Grierson of the genesis 
of modern Hindi. The first European scholars to note the new material were 
possibly E. Greaves and T. G. Bailey.* 


1 Dialeota current within the area in which standard Hindi is now the cultural language ; 
the evidence relates chiefly to Braj Bhisi, Khari Bol, and to a lesser extent the Rajasthint 
dialects. 

3 Annus! (from 1906 triennial) Report on Search for Hindi Manuscripts, 1900-; from 1926 
Khoj md upalabdha hastaliket hindi granthd ks traisdrsik vicaron. 

3 G. A. Grierson, Modern vernacular literature of Hinduston, Calcutta, 1889, introduction, 
xxii; Emoyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed., 1910, s.v. Hindostani. 

1 op. olt., 22, 

* See further my forthooming article ' The rise of standard Hindi, and early Hindi prose 
fiction ' In a projected symposium on modern Asian literature. 

* E. Greaves, Sketch of Hindi literature, Madras, 1018, 87; Bailey gives a summary aooounb 
of 82 writers of independent prose texta in Bre; Bhüsk and Khar! Bol before Lalit Lal of Fort 
Wiliam College, BSOS, 10, 3, 1924, 623-0. 
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In spite of the frequent mention of most of these texts by the historians of 
Hindi literature, very few of the texts themselves can be described as well 
known. Of most, little more than the ghort extracte printed in the Report on 
Search notices are readily accessible. In the absence of editions or lengthy 
published extracta from most of these texta succeasive writers on pre-nineteenth 
century prose in Hindi dialects have frequently resorted to citing the same 
meagre illustrative quotations from the material as their predecessors. The 
texta have tended to be considered primarily as general evidence of the existence 
of a pre-nineteenth century Sanskritized prose tradition in northern Indis, 
rather than as literary and linguistic monumente worthy of detailed investiga- 
tion in their own right. 

Particular caution is necessary in attempting to evaluate the language of 
the texta, many of which appear to be of uncertain, possibly composite author- 
ship, and if indeed fully authentic to have been exposed to the possibility of 
inaccurate transmission over an excessively long period. Of the dozen or so 
texts for which a date of composition prior to A.D. 1600 is commonly claimed, 
only one is preserved in a dated MS of comparable age ;1 all but one of the 
others are preserved either in undated MSS or in MSS of later date than 
A.D. 1750. The authenticity of the language of most of the extant pre- 
seventeenth century monuments of Sanskritized prose is thus open to serious 
question at the present time. 

India Office Inbrary Sanskrit MS 3318 

In these circumstances it is a matter of importance that there exists in the 
India Office Library a little-known MB containing the Nitisataka of Bhartrhari, 
with a commentary in Braj] Bhaga prose whose composition can be dated as 
early as about A.D. 1600.2 This commentary forms part of a larger work called 
Vivekadipika ; Keith’s catalogue gives the name of the Nitsataka commentary 
itself as Vivekadiptka, but the conclusion of the text implies that it is in fact 
only one part of the Vivekadipiká, which is a ‘ Bhartrhari fika’.? The com- 


1 A treatise on rhetoric by Gang& Bh&t, a bard attached to Akbar’s court: Cand chand 
makina bi barnan, 8 folios. See Report on Search, 1909-11, 12 f.; appendix, pt. 1, 146 f. The 
MS is dated a.p. 1572. The language of this text is Sanskritized Khar! Boll, with some admixture 
of Braj Bh&si; tt oan thus be considered an important antecedent of nineteenth-oentury Hindi 


? TO Sanskrit MS 3818; Keith 7210. The MB was part of the collection of Gottlieb William 
Leitner, an Indian Civil Servant who was oonneoted with the Punjab Education Department 
almost continuously from 1868 to 1889 ; presumably he soquired the MS from a source within 
the Panjab. The collection was purchased by the Indis Offloe Library on 27 June 1904. The 
MB escaped mention in J. F. Blumhardt's unpublished notes on the Hindi MES at the India 
Office library, and the existence of the Bra] Bhásü commentary was first recorded by Keith. 
In 1050 Mr. A. G. Shirreff noted the commentary and its importance in his revision of the material 
left by Blumhardt. The only other mention of the commentary which I have been able to discover 
is by D. D. Kosambtin his edition of the epigrams of Bhartrharl, Satakatrapidi subhagitasamgraka, 
Bombay, 1948. 

3 Iti brimateakalonrpatimaulimamdanamantirimadhukarasthinypattianijabrimadimdrajidvira- 
citdyden vivekadipikayüm bhartrharitikiyim nitiéataw samdptam, f. 25b, l1. 5 f. The third couplet 
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mentary was written by Indrajit, son of Madhukar Sah, the Bundela rajah of 
Orchà (d. a.p. 1592). The MS is well preserved, carefully written in one hand, 
and complete in 26 folios.! It is dated 1792 Vikram. (a.D. 1735) in the scribe’s 
colophon.? Internal linguistic evidence ? suggests, however, that the scribe was 
generally at pains to transmit the forms of his text accurately, and the extant 
text should thus be given more authority as a record of Indrajit’s language 
than its separation from him in time might otherwise entitle it to. 

Something is known of Indrajit from historical and literary sources,‘ though 
much remains uncertain. Abu’l Faz] mentions a punitive expedition by a 
Mughal force against Madhukar Sah and a ‘ number of evil and daring depen- 
dents ' some time after A.D. 1573-4." Indrajit he mentions by name as defeated 
by a Mughal force, together with a brother and a grandson of Madhukar's, in 
A.D. 1587.6 If this is correct and 18 years are allowed for a generation, 
Madhukar's eldest son at least must have been born by a.p. 1551, and aimoe 
the literary sources agree in making Indrajit the third or fourth of Madhukar’s 
many sons Indrajit is not likely to have been born more than six or eight years 


of the Sanskrit introduction to the text, quoted by Keith and again in this article, appears to 
refer inaccurately io the Viwekadipikà as the Bhartrhan text itaelf, ‘with a commentary’ 
(aatippasim); presumably more than the Niháataka alone is meant, despite the fact that this 
MB is complete in 1taelf, 

1 F., 28b is ruled with aide lines, entitled, and numbered, but the text iteelf is clearly complete 
half-way down f. 204. 

2 Quoted by Keith, together with other information on the MB not given here. 

* Suoh a correction in the text as that of the oompound verb first written cora lets kai, f. 4&, 
1.1, to normal cori lelu hai points to general careful transmission of the received tert by the 
scribe (as well as to a woakened or whispered pronunolataon of final -i in his own speech). This 
is the necessary interpretation, since grammatioal inoonaistenoles in the language of the extant 
text are too many for this partioular oorrootion to be conmdered as the work of & normalizing 
soribe. (The full phrase is jw veidyddAaxaAt oor(1) leiu Act. Tt is not possible to assume that the 
form cora is in fact correct here and represents the substantive of this form, perhaps under the 
influence of the wording of the Sanskrit text, hartur yd na gocarom, since this would imply that 
the relative pronoun jv had been understood as associated with the Al-extended sentence object 
vidyidhonalt ; &ooording to the normal grammar of this text, however, the oblique form of the 
pronoun (j4) would be required in this case. The phrase ot witahd depatw Aci, f. 4a, 1. 2, shows 
the corresponding usage of the oorrelative pronoun. We must therefore assume verbal stem 
cora- hero, used as the basis of a compound verb; it recurs in the following line, wastw jaw cori 
jaiu hoi, f. 42, 1. 2. This stam is not normal in modern standard Hindi, which has cwdad and 
cori karmà, nor is it listed by Platts or the Hinds éabdasdger, both of which aite numbers of 
Braj Bhis& forms.) 

4 Abn'l Parl, Akbarnama, tr. H. Beveridge, Caloutte, 1910, vol. m; d’tn i Akbari, tr. 
H. Blochmann, Calcutta, 1873, vol. 1; Nix&muddin Ahmad, T'abegüé i Akbari, tr. B. De, 
Calcutta, 1986, vol. m. A ' History of western Bundelkhand’, translated in pert by C. A. 
Silberrad, JASB, vxxr, Pt. 1, No. 2, 1902, 98-185, from s Hindi original, seems to be based 
mainly on Keéev Dis's poetio chronicle Bir Simka caritra (a.D. 1604), whose historicity is suspect 
in detail; the other works of Eséav Dis, notably hus Kawipriyü, ed. Keáae grawikaeali, 1, 
Allahabad, 1954, are tho chief literary souroes, apart from the anthologies used by Grierson and 
others. Indrajit 1s not mentioned in the Bhaktam&lA of Nibh& Das, nor in Priy&é D&s’s 
. commentary on that work. 

* Beveridge, op. alt., p. B24 ff. 
* Beveridge, op. oit., p. 808 ff. 
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later than this. The anthologist Siv Simha Sengar, whose dates are fairly 
accurate, gives his date of birth as a.p. 1558 ; 1 Grierson says on the evidence 
of the anthologist Krsnànanda Vyas Dev that Indrajit flourished in A.D. 1580.1 
In the face of this testimony the Misra brothers? are probably incorrect in 
giving A.D. 1580 as his date of birth. 

After the death of Madhukar Sah in A.D. 1592 Indrajit seems to have acted 
as a kind of co-regent or vizier on behalf of his elder brother Ram Sah, who 
granted him the jdgir of Kachovaé, between which place and Orcha he seems 
to have divided moet of his time.5 Indrajit was a vernacular poet, writing 
under the psuedonym Dhiraj Narind,? and a patron of the arta during his 
period of prominence. His most famous protégé was the poet Keéav Das 
(conj. A.D. 1555-1617), who refers to him aa his patron in his Kavipriyd (A.D. 
1601);7 his Rastkapriyd (a.D. 1591) and Rámacandrikü (a.D. 1591) were 
apparently composed at Indrajit’s suggestion. Keéav Dàs's later works, how- 
ever, celebrate Indrajit’s younger brother Bir Singh, and Jahangir, and this 
suggests that his prestige as a patron did not outlive the reign of Akbar. His 
political influence too he must have lost with Jahingir’s deposition of Ram Sah 
in favour of Bir Singh; this event took place in a.p. 1608.8 The date of 
Indrajit's death seems not to be recorded. The latest mention of him which 
has been traced is in the Bir Simha conira, which records his alliance with 
Ram Sah against Bir Singh. 

The terms of the Sanskrit introduction to Indrajit’s commentary can be 
fairly readily understood in the light of the above data, and are of assistance 
in determining the period within which the commentary must have been 
composed. The four couplets which make up the introduction are as follows : * 


Nrharipadasarojadvamdvasevatkatànah 
sakaladitijardjadhwastariidhablamanah 
nrpatimadhukarasaiah putratulyak krpadhyo 
viditavarabumdelavamsamaultr babhiiva. (1) 


1 Sie Simha saroj, Lucknow, 1878, appendix, p. 64. 

* op. cit., 59. . 

* Mibrabondhu vinod, Khandvé and Allahabad, 1909, p. 404. 

4 Abu'l Fax] refers to this person as both Rim Sikh and Ram Singh in the Abbarndma, and 
as Ram Säh and Ram Cand in the A'i»-i-Abbari ; Niximuddin calls him Rim Cand. 

§ Koeipriyd, ed. at., p. 87. The grant of Kashovi is also referred to in the Bir Simha 
cartiva; Bilberrad, loo. cit., 111, identdfles Kachov& as Nad-Kachuwa, 27 miles south-cast of 
Jhansi. 

* Sty Bimha Sengar, op. at., p. 184; a verse by him is there given. The Miéra brothers, 
loo. ait., describe him as a pedestrian poet. The Ratncbteani of Kedav Dis mentions seridra 
[sic] madhukora sithi puira in ita concluding verses; Report on Search, 1906-8, 178. 

T Ed. oit., p. 100. 

* Blochmann, op. at., p. 487. Bloohmann records no mention of Indrajit. 

* They are preceded in the MS by the invocations and title: Srinimdya namah. Ériparomai- 
mane namah, Atha nitiiatom likhyate. Keith gives all four ooupleta, but it will be convenient 
to cite them agam here. I am grateful to Professor J. Brough for his asistance with their 
elucidation. 
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Lididaeadaprokadt jun délais 
deijajanaparipárs dubkhatapam mvart 


vivekinam érotrmanahsukhapradam. (8) 

Yad tha bhavats kimowc chabdato varthato vā ! 
skhalitam anavabodhat sädhubhis tat sahamtám * 
paragunaparamanum savlayamiah svavägbhir 
girisamaparadogam ndmtardlokayamiah, (4) 


Couplet 1 of the introduction is clearly a preliminary patriotic reference to 
Madhukar’s wars with the Mughals, who, under the term ditija, are equated 
with the Daityas of Hindu mythology by the Bundela writer of the mtroduo- 
tion. This was presumably Indrajit himself, though the laudatory tone of the 
introduction is certainly difficult to reconcile with such an assumption. It is 
probable that Indrajit would not have cared to express himself in such terms 
during his father’s chieftainship, or to describe Madhukar as putratulyah, if this 
is indeed to be understood here as ‘like his son’; & famous rajah is more 
likely to be praised for his resemblance to his son, or sons, after his death than 
before it. Indrajit's composition of the Vivekadvpikà is then more likely to have 
taken place after A.D. 1592 than before. Inferences as to the last possible date 
for the composition of the commentary are harder to draw. Couplet 2 of the 
introduction, extolling the general virtues of Indrajit, would moet naturally 
refer to his period of greatest power and patronage between the deaths of 
Madhukar and Akbar, and could well have been composed within this period, 
possibly towards the end of it. Composition of the commentary would have 
preceded this. In any event, Indrajit would have been entering his fifties at 
least by Akbar’s death, and a date not many years later than a.D. 1605 may thus 
be suggested as the terminus ad quem for the composition of the commentary. 


1 Misprinted sdrgkato in I.O. Library catalogues. 

1 An emendation is necessary here to meet the needs of grammar, though it is not oertain 
that the mistake does not originate with the composer of the introduction himself, who was no 
Sanskrit scholar; of. the faulty metre tolerated in the first couplet of the Introduction. 

5 A reference in the Bir Ainda sartira (1004) to Madbuker 68h aa nrpatimubxiamam madii 
kara sihi (Bombay ed., 1904, p. 72) at once recalls the phraseology of the ooncluxion of this 
text; meo p. 315, n. 8. Elsewhere ın the same poem Bir Singh is referred to as sppatimadutamant 
vira simAa deva (ed. cit., p. 180). Tho phrase is clearly a current formula, and suggests that the 
composition of the conclusion (and hence also the introduction) of this text is to be related in 
some way to literary activities at Orohk in the early years of the seventeenth century. Interest 
in the genealogy of the Oroh& royal house is a further characteristic feature shared by the 
Introduction to this text and those to the works of Keéav Dis. 
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The following extract, which begins immediately after the Sanskrit introduc- 
tion, will serve to illustrate both the language of the text and the nature of the 
commentary : 1 

Prathama hi bharirhari yd gramtha ky nirvighna para samapti kahi para- 

Dikkälädyanavachinnänamiacinmätramüūrttaye 

svänubhityaikamänāya namah fámtaya tejase. 
1. Tikā. Bhartrhars kahata hai ki etädréa svara kahā namaskäru. Kaisai hai 
īsvaru. Sakala disäm aru samasta kāla ityddika kari avachinna * nämhi ahs. 
Kimtu saba hi disämni vigas hat. Aru saba hi käla visdt Adi. Ya hi tdi anamia 
has. Bahuri kaisai has isvaru. Cinmätra, kahaste catanyamätra hat mrtis jina 
kt—atse iévaru. Adi. Bahuri kaisai hdi isvaru. Sva, kahetdi apanoi ju amubivin, 
kaha anubhavah ; soi eka mugya hai pramana jini vipai—aise hdi, Iswara vigi 
pramänu neira nämhi aru éravana ndmht kimiu akelo apanau anubhava 
pramäna has. 

One hundred and six numbered verses are quoted and explained in the text. 
There are three minor dialocations in the numbering of the verses. Verse 27 
is wrongly numbered 26; verse 28 follows ita correctly. Verses 98-106 are 
numbered 97-105. Between verses 52, gunavad agunavad và, and 53, eko devah 
kefavo, is given a verse by Bháravi, sahasé vidadhita na kriydm,* with following 
commentary. This verse is numbered 1 and was thus known to the goribe or 
& predecessor as an intruder in the Nitisataka text. Its similarity of sense to 
that of the preceding verse accounts for the interpolation. Verse 65, yaswist 
viiam samarah kulinah, is given also as verse 29, with almost identical oom- 
mentary ; Kosamb!'s synoptic chart of major éatakatraya versions * shows that 
ita correct place is no. 66 in this text,’ but the duplication, which occurs only 
in this text, is again easily acoounted for by the similarity of the sense of the 


1 F. 1b, Il. 6-12. In view of the date of the language of this text, and the others from which 
extracts are given in this article, the inherent vowel has been everywhere represented in the 
transarlption, although the extent to which it may have been realized in the speech of tho time, 
as distinct from the recttation of poetry, is & matter for further linguistic investigation. It is 
normally held that the inherent vowel was realized both medially and finally in older Braj Bhisé ; 
seo Dhirendra Varma, Braj Bhtpa, Allahabad, 1054, 40. 

Anussdra oocurs frequently in the texts discussed in this article in conjunction with syllables 
containing or preoeding & nasal consonant. Its appearance in these olroumstances is acogunted 
for by the assumption that nasal consonants induce marked nasality in neighbouring vowels in 
the language of the texta; there are four such ocourrences of axerotra in the present extract, 
and one other for which there seams to be no justifloation. 

Candrabinde is not used tn this extract. 

The aksara Y, which has been represented as pa in the transcription wherever {+ occurs, is 
frequently though not invariably used to represent the phoneme /kh/. 

* Corrected from anaeacchinaa. 

? Kirtiarjuntys, 1, 80. 

* op. dt., introduction, pp. 80-55, 

* Verses 65 and 66 have been transposed in this text. 
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verse to that of verse 22, jü&r yätu rasdialam . . . (a)rthostu nah kevalam. 
Verse 64, kegümosm nyaveémans, is the only one recorded by Kosambi? as 
occurring in this Bhartrhari text alone; it is given also, unidentified, in the 


Subhasvarainabhandagara.* 
A comparison of the 106 serially numbered verses of Indrajit’s text with 


the prattka listings of Bhartrhari verses in Kosambi's synoptic chart shows at 
once the text’s affinities with his Northern Recension? of atakatraya MSS. 
The most striking discordant element is verse 1, dikkdldds, which as Nītisataka 
(N)1 is unique to his Southern Recension, occurring as Vasrágyasataka (V)1 in 
the Northern; this seems to be an isolated Southern influence non-organic to 
the text rather than to show influence of a Northern V from, for instanoa, 
a codex containing Bhartrhari's ‘Centuries’ ‘with V in first place.* A oom- 
parison for number and order of the remaining verses with the prafika verse 
listings for Kosambi's nine major Northern versions, and with the verses of 
IO MS 2539e,* suggests that Indrajit’s text is closest to Kosambi's version D, 
of which it lacks only one verse.* On the other hand, no other version lacks 
fewer of Indrajit’s verses than does version D (four). Among the other versions 
the influence of C, which alone includes Indrajit’s verse 47, vdco hè satyam 
poramam viblüsanam, and of I,” is discernible, while Indrajit's verse order 
18-19, namasyüámo devin—ye samtosasukhapramoda, reflects a transposition of 


1 op. ott., no. 465, p. 158. 

2 Ed. K. P. Parab, 4th ed., Bombay, 1008, p. 95 (SRB). 

* op. alt., introduction, p. 61. 

* ef. the reading damsiramiardt in verse 3, prasahya manim uddkaren, which is given in 
Kosambi’s apparatus (op. olt., p. 4) as oocurring in verse 4 of most of the MSS vermons belonging 
to the Bouthern Recension, and in no Northern version. This readmg taken in conjunction with 
Indrajit’s verse 1 would suggest general Southern influence on the opening verses of his text at 
some stage in its tranamisson. 

Other readings in early vursee are characteristioally Southern, though not without support 
in Northern versions also: sampiraah kalayati in verse 7, pariksimaA kabcit, and exdhiyas to 
ortham in verse 7, dtstropaskria (op. cit., p. 6). These, however, are no evidenoe for Southern 
influence at these pointa in the text, mnce in all vermons of the Southarn Recension they occur 
in posrtions quite different from 7 and 8. The problems of the transmission of Bhartrhar! texta 
sre too complicated for affiliations to be established over any length of text on the basis of 
textual variants alone. 

* Keith 8895. This is Kowambi’s text F4, one of five MSS collated and grouped together 
loosely by him as ' peeudo-vermon F’, showing ' many common features without sufficiently 
close dloks agreement to form a version’; their verse order is therefore not noted in Koeambr's 
synoptic chart, but since text F'4 is readily acocesible its verses were included ın the comparison. 
They belong fundamentally to Kosamb!'s Northern Recension, but show some Southern 
influence ; op. alt., introduction, p. 24. 

* Kosambi's no. 74", porieartiné samaüre. The omission of this verse cannot be explained 
by a similarity of content or wording between the preceding verse, sprhayati bhujayor, and the 
following, lajjäm gunougha (Indrajit's vv. 68 (MB, 07) and 90 (MS 98) ). It representa a genuine 
lacuna in Indrajit’s text. 

7 Probably explicable as due to correction of & version D text against a version I text are 
the omission of partcartiné samire, the inclusion of verse 106 (MS, 105), simAah sidur aps, which 
follows parivartini samadre in vermon I, and the inclusion of verse 101 (MB, 100), dégyajakamatha. 
It is of interest that the single MB which represents vermon I contains a RAjasthdn! commentary ; 
see Kosambi, op. ct., introduction, p. 29. 
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the normal verse order at this point which is paralleled only in text F4. 
Indrajit's verse 101, diggajakamatha, is recorded regularly only in versions C 
and I and in text F4. 


Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute MS 350 
Apart from IO 3318 only one MS containing a commentary by Indrajit has 
been reported to date. This is BORI 350,! whose commentary is again on & 
Bhartrhari text (V) and is identified as part of the Vivekadipita. Tho MS is 
complete in 86 folios, size approx. 8$ inches by 4} inches, with 10 lines to a page 
and 28 letters to a line ; it is well preserved, and clearly written in one hand. 
The text begins as follows,! f. lb, preceding the first verse, boddharo 
matsaragrastah : 
Sriramdya namah. Om namo bhagavate tisudevayah. 
Karoti érvmdrajid bharirharau vyäkhyāäm athottamám 
vasrágyaáatake yasydh sravanena sukham éatám. (1) 
Tahå prathama M bhartrhart loka kx kartavyata dest pachitata has. 


The text ends, f. 85b (86a), with verse 101? followed by commentary, of 
which the final section is given below with the conclusion and colophon : 


Bhoge rogabhayam sukhe kpayabhayam vittegns bhüdbhayam 
dásye svāmibhayam jaye ripubhayam rüpesu yosdbhayam 
mane glanibhayam gunas khalabhayam dehe kriámtad bhayam 

sarvam nama bhayam sakhe bhaja rato vatragyam evübhayam. (101) 

... gunant visdi dugjam kdu bhayam. Aru dehe. Sarira vigh. Kytamta 
bhaya. Kala kau bhaya. Tä te sarva nama bhayam. Savas bhayagristia hat. 
He sakhe ; are sakha, vasrágyam eva. Vairägya .kelau. Abhayam ratah san 
bhaja. Citta ekagra hvas kanirirbhayapadartha vatrdgya hi bhaju. 

I& Srimateakalanrpatimaulidimamdanamamsrimadhukaranrpatianija- 
The MS is dated 1764 Vikram. (a.D. 1707 or 1708) in the scribe’s colophon : 

. Samoat 1764 varge itha 10 éanivüsare Usyatam sabalasthah devaddsavact 
bhanum. & IS : 
One hundred and twenty-eight numbered verses are quoted in the text; 


! Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, Desoriptive cat. of the government collections 
of MSS, xm, Pt. 1, 1640, no. 350, a recataloguing of P. Peterson’s no. 857, Report for 1892-5, 
p. 257. See Kosambi, op. ait., introduction, pp. 74, 14. The MB is noted by Aufrecht, who gives 
the name of the commentary as Balaeabodha, Cat. catalo., r1, 88a. A fuller description of the 

. MS is given than seemed necessary in the case of IO 8818; I am indebted for the information 
on which this is besed to Sri P. K. Gode and to the present Curator of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, 

1 Candrabinds is represented together with anusrdra as m in the transoriptaon, In the extracts 
cited it occurs only in the syllable om and invthe word érimdrayid in the introduotian. 

? Kosemnbi's verse 632, not his separate verse 204, Bhogs rogabhayom bule; ite variant 
readings agree mainly with those found in his text F4, although there are several errors, 
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three verses are given twioe.! One hundred and one of the verses are numbered 
in a main series, with one minor imoonsistency.* All of these verses are listed 
by Kosambi, and it would seem likely that they represent closely the basic V 
text transmitted by the MS. The 27 other verses not forming part of the main 
series bear numbers ranging from 2 to 27 m a regular progresaion, with one 
unnumbered verse, which precedes verse 16 of this subsidiary series. Thirteen 
of these verses are not listed by Kosambi;* eleven of these thirteen verses 
oocur within the first 31 verses of the text. The other fourteen verses comprise 
two listed in Kosambi's Group II * (verses probably but not indisputably by 
Bhartrhari), nine listed in his Group III * (stray verses), and the three repeated 
from the other positions in the text. 

This V text has clearly had a very different history from the N text 
preserved in IO 3318. At some stage or stages in its transmission it has 
become grossly contaminated, and thereafter a soribe who either knew the 
Vasrágyasataka well or had access to a reasonably good text has been able to 
restore the verse numbering to a semblance of order. It is not entirely clear 
what part of this contammation will have taken place after the text had 
passed through Indrajit’s hands, though it is inherently probable that since he 
had access to & reasonably good N text he may have had a good V text also. 
However, it cannot be assumed that he based his commentaries (of either two 
or all three ‘Centuries’ as the case may be) on any one éatakatraya MB; 
indeed, the fact that the three known MSS m which they are found are of 
_ Single ‘ Centuries’ suggesta that he used separate texta, which could have had 
different affiliations. A comparison with Koeambi's pratika listings of the 
verses which have been taken to represent the basic text of BORI 350 tended 
to confirm that this is the case. In the number and order of its verses the text 
seems closest to versions B and I. Among the other versions the influence of 
a text analogous to F4 is discernible,’ as well as contact with the Southern 
Recension.” The basio text of BORI 350 thus shows similarities of contamina- 

1 Verses 40 (MB, 18), re kemdarppa scram, 50 (ME, 17), war lakemi, and 51 (MB, 18), 
gamoditre, which recur as versea 108 (MS, 84), 77 (MB, 57) and 53 (MB, 85) respectively. 

_ * Verse 14 is not numbered ; the following verse is numbered 15 correctly. 

3 Only one of these verses, no. 16 (MS, 7), asempddayaiah, is given in SRB, p. 84, $6; the 
Subddpitoramakera, ed. K. B. BhAtevadekar, Bombay, 1872 (SRK), attributes it to Magha. 

* Verse 38 (MB, 14), phala(m) svecohtlabhyam, which oocurs only in Kosambi’s Southern 
Reoenzion, and verse 85 (MB, 22), eko bhrüsnias tatah; tho order of the half-lines of this verse 
is not paralleled in any of the MSS whose variant readings are noted by Kosemb!, and it may 
be incomplete. 

* All nine of these are found in Koesmbi’s MS ISM Kalemkar 195, fn the game order as in 
this text. ISM Kalamkar 105, verses 90 and 91, and 117, 118, and 119 correspond to interpola- 
tions of two and three consecutive verses in this text: verses 09 and 70 (MS, 19 and 20) and 
117-19 (MB, 25-7). Clearly there is some historioal connexian between BORI 350 and ISM 
Eajamkar 105. 

* Verse 128 (MB, 101), bhoge rogabhayam, occurs as the final verse of text FA. Beo p. 821, 
n. 3. 

T Verso 116 (MB, 91), patra saskuoitaem, is à likely borrowing from the Southam Recension, 
as in both the Northern versions (A and D) whioh contain it, it occurs beyond the point at . 
which the BORI 850 text seems to have been complete. Bee also n. € above. 
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tion with the basic text of IO 8318, discussed above ; since these are likely to 
be the minimal texte used by Indrajit the assumption lies to hand that the 
common contaminations at least date from before his time. The large con- 
taminations of BORI 350 which are unparalleled in IO 3318 may, however, 
represent later accretions to Indrajit's V text. 

It might at first seem difficult to attribute the basio text of BORI 350 to 
Kosambi’s versions B or I, since ita first verse, boddAáro, occurs as V2 rather 
than V1 in both these versions ; it is Vl only in version D. The composition 
of Indrajit’s N text has apparently influenced that of his V text here. Indrajit 
used a Southern-influenced N text beginning with the Vedantist mvocation 
dikkalads, which is V1 in all Northern versions except D, and text F4; as a 
result he was forced to suppress this verse on taking up his V text, which thus 
seemed to begin with boddhdro. 

The terms of the conclusion of the text are almost identical with those of 
Indrajits Nitéataka commentary, and this points to a genuine relationship 
between the two texts. The brevity of the Sanskrit introduction compared with 
that to the Nitisataka commentary does not speak against this relationship, but 
rather confirma it in the light of the agreement of the texts on the fact that 
each commentary forms part of a larger entity; the four ooupleta which 
preface the N*&áataka commentary serve as an introduction not only to that 
commentary but also to the Vivekadipthd as a whole. It is an obvious and 
inviting conjecture that the original Vivekadiptkad was a commentary on all 
three ‘ Centuries’ of Bhartrhari. 

Conjoint consideration of the two texts does not, unfortunately, throw as 
much light on the nature of Indrajit’s language as it does on the scope of his 
activity as a commentator. The BORI 350 text is by no means as carefully 
written as that of IO 3318. For this reason and because of the better transmis- 
sion of IO 3318 it is questionable whether grammatical forma given in BORI 350 
but not confirmed in IO 3318 should be ascribed to the language of Indrajit. 
The evidence available suggests that in matters of detail the text of IO 3318 is 
a safer guide. 


Jodhpur MS 10956a 

In the course of a year’s recent research leave in India I undertook a fairly 
extensive search for other MSS of compositions by Indrajit (or the poet Dhiraj 
Narind) which might be to hand. Particular note was taken of Bhartrhari 
&xtaka MSS (both individual and of the complete satakatraya) in the hope that 
if Indrajit’s commentaries should owe anything to an even older tradition of 
vernacular comment in prose on Bhartrhari’s ‘Centuries’ some trace of this 
tradition might be found. No such evidence was discovered, however, although 
a number of Bhartrhari commentaries of apparent later date were noted as 
extant in Braj Bhaga, Rajasthani, and Khari Boli proge,! or prose and verse 


1 The one Khari Bol! text noted 1s a fragmentary Nitséataka commentary; see Report on 
Search, 1985-7, no, 148. 
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(Sanskrit or Braj Bhaga) mixed. The complete series of Report on Search (not 
accessible in the U.K.) was first investigated, together with the records of 
various collections held by bodies whose interest is chiefly in the field of Hindi! 
It was, however, always more likely that a commentary by Indrajit would be 
preserved anonymously in a Sanskrit collection. Kosambi had made a 
‘reasonably thorough, if not exhaustive’ examination of extant Bhartrhari 
MBS * and could be relied on to have mentioned all commentaries of interest 
which he had come acrogs. Accordingly only possible sources which he had 
not explored were investigated by me, with one or two exceptions.? The search, 
by good fortune, resulted in the discovery of a further MS containing a V text 
with Indrajit's commentary, which is here again identified as belonging to the 
Vivekadinkd. The MS, Jodh. 10956,‘ contains seven Sanskrit texts with Braj 
Bhágà commentaries,’ and is apparently complete in 293 folios, size 12$ inches 
by 6 inches, with 15 lea in a page, and about 40 syllables in a lme. It is 
boldly but quite inaccurately written in one hand of the late eighteenth century 
A.D., and undated. The V text and Indrajit’s commentary run to 38 folios, 
and stand first in the codex. The following text is a very inaccurately trans- 
mitted N, with a commentary in Braj Bhasaé prose by one Mayayogindra,® of 
13 folios. 


1 The Hind! S&hitye Sammelan, Allahabad; the Rüstrsbhiek Parissd, Patni; the Hind! 
Vidy&pith, Agra. 

a op. cit., Introduction, p. 56. 

* These sources were: MSS in private poaseauon at Bikaner and Jaipur (catalogues seen by 
courtesy of Srt N. R. Khadg&vat, Director of Archives, City Palace, Jaipur); the MS collection 
of the R&jasthdin Pr&cys Vidy& Pratisthin, Jodhpur; MSS at the Government Museum, Alwar, 
and Copüsen!, Jodhpur (information by courtesy of Srl G. N. Bahurd, Assistant Director, 
Rájssthkn Pricys Vidy& Pratasthin); records of Hindi MSS preserved in RAjasthin (Rajasthan 
må hindi ke hasialékhii grauikó bi khoj, vols. rv, 1940-64); MSS at the Government libraries 
in Kot&h and Bharatpur; the libraries of the Mahir&j& of Bharatpur, the Mahür&]& of BündJ, 
the Vidy&vibh&g, K&nkrolI, the N&thdvür& Temple, near Udaipur, and the Reghun&th Temple, 
Srinagar (these libraries proved to be not accessible, nor did I see catalogues of them ; I had to 
be satisfied with an assurance that they contained no text of interest to me). I was not, of 
course, able to think of vimiting individual Jain bhand&rs, nor could I visit the abbeys near 
Amritear listed by Kosambi, loo. at., although this would have been desirable in view of the 
hkely provenance of IO 3318. 

4 Ra&jasthin Prücye Vidy& Pratusthkn, Jodhpur. It had been acquired by the Pratisthiin 
(formerly the Béjasthin Puritattva Mandir) from private ownership in the neighbourhood of 
Bikaner only 14 months before my visit to Jodhpur. I am indebted to Srt Bahur& for allowing 
me to examine the MB and for arranging to have tt photographed. 

5 Theee texts are: Voirügyaéaiaka , Nitiéataka , Stracondrika ; Nàmoeirudavsals , Prasnot- 
torajiüwerainamala , Ramarasdyana ; Hitopadesa (pamotkiuwana), in that order. 

* This text seems to have no organo connexion with {ts predecessor in the codex, and to 
stand next to t$ only because ita Sanakrit portion is by Bhartrhart and its bAdgd portion is in 
prose, whereas the following five texta have verse commentaries. Ita text is arranged in paddhats 
groupings of from eight to ten verses and ends with the verse bMmorm sanam bAavati, which facta 
place rt in Kosamb!’s Southern Recension ; its commentary 1s briefer and much inferior to that 
of Indrajit, and the terms of its oonoluzion (there is no oolophon) are quite different from those 
used in IO 8818 and BORI 850. It has little value except as supporting evidence for a tradition 
of vernacular comment ın prose on Bhartrhar’s ‘ Centuries’ at an indeterminate date. 
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The V text begins as follows,! f. Ib : 
- Ramma ramma. Srirámmáaga namah. Sloka. 
Karots Smdrajid bhartrharau vyäkhyäm athotamam 
vawàjfiasatake yasydm. sravanena sukham satam. (1) 

Ava jā vriámta tdi bhartrhari kat viraktata upaji, tà vriámta ki bhartrhars 

pahilas hi kahata hit. Aika phala le bhartrhars apani astris las dayau. Tava 

uli etri las aur purasa sau asakta hi so tāls lat dayau. Vaha puraga kaki aur 
strt sau so tahs las dagau. Vaha stri bhartrhars sau dsakta hā so phala 
bharirharvhs las dayau. Tava yo sloka. 

Then follows verse 1, yam cimtayams, with further comment; varse 2, 
bo(d)dháro, etc. The text ends, f.38b, with verse 128 (MS, 101), bhoge 
rogabhayam,* followed by commentary, of which the final section is given 
below, and the conclusion : 

. Gunsns vigas * khalans ko bhaya. Dehe. Sarira vigas. Kytamia bhaya. 

Kai kau bhaya arya: na. mert dela kd JAMADA fov Sarvam näma 

bhayam. Sarva M bhayagrasita has. He sakhe. He sakhā. Vasrüjfiam esa. 

Vawügya akelo. A..sarasan bhaja. Oia aikägra kari mirabhagapadártha 

vairäjña bhajū. (101) I6 érimatkalanrpatimaulimamdanamaniérimadhukara- 

nrpaManüjayasrimamdridrataviramotágam. vivekadipakäyäm vairäjñasata 

samapta. Ii bhartrharikrata VAM iani ii ai sampürana. (1) 
There is no colophon. 

This text is almost identical in the number and order of ita verses with that 
of BORI 350, and must share with it a common history. Of the 128 numbered 
verses quoted in the text, 125 are explained; three verses are repeated 
unaccompanied by commentary.‘ One hundred and two of the verses are 
numbered in a main series, with some inconsistencies,’ from 1 to 101. All of 
these are listed by Kosambi, and are likely to represent closely the basic V text 
transmitted by the MS ; verses 1 and 4 should probably not be considered part 
of the basic text. The 26 other verses’? not forming part of the main series 


i The modified akpara J, which the scribe of this text frequently uses to represent the 
phoneme /y/, is represented as ġa in the transcription. Modifled q, for the phoneme /v/, oocurs 
onoe in the extracts cited ; it 1s represented as va, 

* The verme shows the same textual variants as its counterpart in BORI 850, again with 
errors. 

* The syllable pas follows closely on an erasure of a partly completed syllable vi, by 
dittography from the preceding syllable. 

* Verses 50-2 (MB, 16-18): re kamdarpa saram, miar laksmi, and gamgdtive. They recur 
with commentary as nos. 108 (MB, 84), 77 (MB, 57) and 54 (MB, 85) respectively. 

* No. 86 is omitted ; nos. 6 and 7 are both repeated. 

§ Verso 1, wis oimiayamt, occurs as V1 only in text F4 and ın one other text used by Kosambt 
(also from Jodhpur; op. ot., p. 122). It is probable that Indrajit’s V text had undergone 
influence of an analogue to text F4 before he received it, but this influence may not have 
extended to the imposition of ym cimiawims as verse l on the pre-Indrajit V text; gdm 
oimiaoyămi does not oocur in BORI 850, and seems the more likely to be the result of a separate 
contamination in Jodh. 10056 since the following verse 2, bo(d)dAaro, is introduced 1n the text 
with the words tamAd bhartrharı prathama Wi loka bi. kartavyaid dept pichaitia M^, f.1b, 1.10 f. 
The phrese prathama M, it will be remembered, introduces the very first phrase of the IO 8318 
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bear numbers ranging from 2 to 27 in a general orderly progression, again with 
some inconsistencies.+ : 

The Jodh. 10956a scribe makes a comment on the repeated verses 50-2 
(MS, 16-18) which suggests that he at least has probably not added any 
material to the text for which he has no MS authority: Artha ya kau àgas 
kahaige java dloka aya hat. Ava M kahtyas aru vahuri kahiyas tau yaha gramtha 
ki ris nahi (f. 15a, L 6), ‘ We ahall give the sense of this (i.e. the three verses) 
at the right place for the individual verses. To give it now and again later 
would not be the way of the book’. This scribe, or a predecessor, is conscious 
that he has inherited a contaminated text, and while loath to depart from it 
has some sense of his obligation to transmit the author's original text as well 
as may be. The exact agreement of the terms of the conclusions of Jodh. 10056a 
and BORI 350 and the close agreement of the passage of the commentary 
quoted from both texts further suggests that they contam Indrajit’s com-— 
mentary fairly accurately represented at the verbal level, howev; «much 
extraneous material they may also contam. But the evident contamination of 
the Sanskrit texts makes impossible to be certam how many V verses were 
originally commented on by Indrajit, although as seen above almost all the 
verses of the mam series are likely to have featured m his text. 

In matters of linguistico detail the text of the Jodh. 10956a V commentary 
is even lees likely to approximate to the language of Indrajit than that of 
BORI 350. Although at some pointe it may serve to correct errors m BORI 
850 3 it is without doubt less carefully written in general So absurd a mis- 
spelling as that of the word garva in the commentary on prabhava [aic] 
smayadupiah : prabhu ju has rajast log teu garbha bhare hat? could not have — 
occurred had the scribe been paying the least attention to detail, or known 
much Sanskrit. The text is not robbed of linguistio interest by its soribe’s 
Innocence of Sanskrit, but his ignorant spellings reflect forms of his own 
language rather than those of the language of Indrajit. 
commentary, preceding verse 1, while the adverb tamAd refers most naturally back across the 
intervening verse and commentary to the Sanskrit introduction to the text. It may be noted 
farther that the verse bo(d)dAdro is only very indistinctly numbered ; the figure could be read 1 
almost as easily as 2 (£1b, 1.12). A scribe seems to have been reluctant to admit yes oimiaytmi 


to the V taxt as he knew it. 
Verse 4, porigrahotidulkAdya, is not included in BORI 350; it occurs as verse 82 in ISM 


Kalamkar 105. 
' These verses all occur, in the game order, outside the main series in BORI 850; see 


p. 323, n. 3-5. [ot 

ee eee iei ameqnd 

biu biam, is complete in this text, showing the half-Hne order of Kosamb!'s text F8 and versi 

H and I. ^ 
1 The first six seem numbered at random ; tho eighth (verso 25) is not numbered ; the ninth 

(verse 28) is illegibly numbered ; foir- othew hw REDON vos between thatr vems ene 


commentary numberings. 


* e.g. BORI 850 ehigra eai kamirirbhaga . 10th 108808 cibi kari wiratha . 
(verse 101, commentary) ; BORI 880 wrpaiimoulidimamdanomani . : Jodh. 109594 nepati- 
moslémasdosamog: . . . (oonolusion). 


F: 1b,1. 15-f. a, 1.1. Tho mistake is of course explicable palseographicelly. 
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A possible analogue 

It is}perhaps improbable that Indrajit would have written commentaries on 
two of Bhartrhari’s ‘ Centuries’ to the neglect of the third, but no trace of a 
commentary by him on the Srngaraéataka has been found. Mention should be 
made, however, of a MS which was reported in 1917 as containing a Spngdarasa- 
taka and commentary in Braj Bhäsā prose, and which may be of some 
importance here. This MS is almost complete, and for the greater part easily 
legible, but seemingly very carelesaly written. It is said to be dated as of 
A.D. 1627 in the soribe’s colophon.* The commentary is not identified as part 
of a larger work; the text begins after the invocation to Ganeda simply simgára 
satuka [sic] hgyate, with the first Sanskrit verge immediately following. It ends 
abruptly following the last sentence of the commentary, without mention of 
the commentator’s name : 

Bhartrharikyta srmgdrasata samáptam. Subhamastu.  Mámgalyam dadatu. 

Subhamastu. 

The text, which Kosambi assigns to his pseudo-version F (sub-groups 1-3), 
shows a main series of 100 numbered verses plus four additional verses not by 
Bhartrhari, numbered 1; one of the verses in the series seems also not to be 
by Bhartrhari.? : 

It would seam that this text is independent of the other three texta discussed 
in this article, since it contains no mention of either Indrajit or the Vsvekads- 
piká ; furthermore the astonishingly early date which might make its ascription 
to Indrajit attractive is not entirely beyond doubt.* However, it is theoretically 
possible that by accidents of transmission the title and name of the author of 
a text should become lost from one MS only some 25 years after ita presumed 
date of composition, yet be preserved in other MSS of related texta for vastly 
longer periods. Further, it is noticeable that many peculiarities of grammar 
and spelling, and some of phrasing, are common in some measure to this text 


1 R. P. Dewhurst, ' The Shrngira-shatake of Bhartrhari with an old commentary in Hindi 
written early in the seventeenth century’, Journal of the U.P. Historical Society (Calcutta), x, 
1, 1917, 60-151, where the ME is described and the text printed, together with notes which deal 
mainly with the variant readings found in the Sanakrit verses; there are also eight pages of 

cal notes, These exemplify the main forms found in the text, but unfortunately give 
no idee of their relative frequency or the contexts in which they oocur. The summary account 
of the MS given above is drawn from Dewhurst's article, offorta to trace the MS itself having 
so far proved unsuooeesful. 

* Sambaix 1683 sarpe migha bads 3 somwdre. 

* Srapamiu sukhaérdmiakimia, not listed by Kosambi or in SRB or SRE. One other verse 
unidentified by Dewhurst, sikkisi bijati, appears in Kosambi’s version D and his texts F1, 2, 
and 4. 

4 R. ©. Bukla, Hinds sdAtiya ba tAds, 11th ed., Bandras, 1957, p. 373, quotes a passage 
from a Sragdrosataka commentary of the eighteenth century Vikram. which agrees completely 
1n 1s wording, though not in all details of its spelling, with a pamage in Dewhurst's text (loo. 
at., 101 £). The minor differences between the versions may indeed be taken as errors of 
trensmimdon tending to confirm the greater age of Dewhurst’s missing MS, but in the light of 
the mmilarities and of the unprecedented age claimed for the MS tt would be reassuring to be 
able to chook the date given In the soribe's colophon. 
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and the text of IO 3318.! Whether or not these similarities be taken to imply 
& historical connexion between the texte, they have the value that if the date 
given for this text is accepted they enhance the authority of the readings of 
IO 3318. 


Conclusion 

The commentaries on the Nisfataka and Vatrdgyaéaiaka of Bhartrhari 
which are known to form part of the Vivekadtptké of Indrajit are among the 
very oldest prose texts of authentic date of composition extant in any Hindi 
dialect. The circumstances of their composition are unknown, nor is it certain 
whether they were ever matched with a Srngáraéataka commentary by their 
author. The N and V commentaries seem to have been based upon texts 
belonging to different versions of the Bhartrhari textual tradition. These must 
have been already contaminated with a number of verses from other versions 
before they reached Indrajit, since there is some evidence pointing to con- 
tamination of the mmimal N and V texts from similar sources. Later contamina- 
tions are also probable, especially in Indrajit’s V text. Of the three extant 
MSS, IO 3318, containing a commentary on a N text of 105 verses, seams most 
likely to have enjoyed conservative transmission, and hence is least likely to 
have collected spurious commentary in the 130-odd years separating it from 
Indrajit ; ite scribe is also more careful and knowledgeable than those of either 
of the V MSS (one of which antedatea it by 30 years), and is undoubtedly 
concerned to preserve the readings of his antecedent text in detail. The extreme 
paucity of authentic prose texts of earlier date makes this little-known text 
most important for the determination of the history of early prose in Hindi 
dialecte. It is hoped that a study of ita language, now in progress, will prove 
of value in the charting of this uncertain terrain. 

1 The similarities of language between this text, which is said to be carclemly written, and 
the text of IO 8818 do not detract from the authority of lO 8318 readings; Dewhurst’s 
strictures on the oapebilities of the soribe of his text beer chiefly on the errors in the Sanskrit 
verses, and in so far as they apply to the great variety of Braj Bhisá grammatioal forms which 
the text contains reflect an unwarranted assumption that medieval Braj Bhisi was fully 
standardired as a literary medium. But the variety evident in the Bre] BhAs& forms of the text 


was probably not introduced by the scribe. Judging by the language of contemporary Braj 
Bhiigé poetry most of the forms found in the taxt were genuinely current in the early seventeenth 


century. 
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THE PALI LOKANITI AND THE BURMESE NITI KYAN 
AND THEIR SOURCES 


By Lupwrix BrERNBAOH 


1. In his Spreading of Cümakya's aphorisms over ‘Greater India ' * this 
author drew the attention to the similarity between the Pali Lokants and the 
Burmese Ni kyan. The present study contains a detailed analysis of these 
two sources and is not limited to their comparison with Canakya’s sayings. 

2. The Lokani was one of the most venerated works in Burma. It belongs 
to the Pali non-canonical literature; to the gnomic literature of Burma. 
To-day it is known more by ita name than by its contente. It is most probable 
that it was prepared for a king’s Gcarya in order to enable him to discourse on 
ethics and polity, to pronounce moral maxims, and give advice.* Binoe it was 
in use in the royal courts of India it could have been introduced into the court 
of Ava. 

3. Two different independent translations into English were made from 
Pali: in 1886 by J. Gray in Anotent proverbs and mazims from Burmese sources, 
or the Nits literature of Burma, London, 1886, and from Burmese in 1876 by 
R. C. Temple, published in JASB, xvu, Pt. 1, No. 3, 1878, 239 sqq. Gray’s 
translation contains 167 maxims, while Temple's translation contains 164 
maxims. This difference is due to the fact that Temple and Gray used different 
texts; in Temple’s text maxims 10 and 11 are combined in one; maxim 47 
is omitted ; maxims 165 and 166 are combined into one (27) and a new closing 
stanza is added. The Pali text used by Gray was a better text than the Burmese 
text used by Temple.* This author compared Gray’s translation with the Pali 
and Burmese texts of the Lokaniti available to him ; they were identical with 
the text used by Gray. 

4. The texta of the Lokani in Pali or Burmese as well as in Pali with 
Burmese translation are numerous in Burma. 

As Temple and Gray reported, the Burmese Lokanit (in Burmese Lawkantis) 
was read in Burma in all schools of any standing either Government or monastic, 
Temple stated that “it has been copied into hundreds of palm-leaf MSS with 
more or less accuracy according to the learning of the various scribea’. In the 
eighteen-sixties the Lokantti was published in Burmese and Pali by Roman 
Catholic missionaries and ‘ goon afterwards the Government itself published an 
edition of it in Burmese and Pali in an issue of 10,000 copie ’.4 Also Gray reported 

1 Published by the Greater India Soalety, Oaloutta. 

t of. M. H. Bode, The Pali literature of Burma (Royal Asiatic Society, Prite Publ. Fund, D), 
1909, 51. 

* Also Grey's translation is much better and clearer than Temple's; of. E. Tera, 
* Laghecósaiyosh ', Annali delle Unwersiid Toscame (Pise), xvi, 1878, 402 sqq. 

4 This ‘ edition ' is oampletely unknown in to-day's Burma and it is very difficult to find to-day 
a Pall text of the Lokasiti. The Library of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University 
of London, has the Lokanttt path nissoya and Lokaaiti pyo (Burmese translation in prose and 
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the existence of several printed editions of the Lokawia# which according 


* helped considerably to extend its popularity ’. 

5. Gray reported that the .Lokamiu was found in Sanskrit among the 
Manipurian punnas who, driven from their native abode by the vicissitudes of 
war, made a home for themselves in Burma. They were written in Bengali 
characters but editions in Sanskritized Burmese were also procurable. The 
Sanskrit Lokami of the Manipurian punnas commenced with the first intro- 
ductory stanza of the Huopadedsa (siddhts sddhys satám astu). This stanza waa 
disregarded in the Burmese anthology, most probably, on account of the 
difficulty in its adaptation to Buddhist views. The Sanskrit Lokanits originally 
contained 109 gdthds which, in the Burmese version, have been expanded to 167. 

It is not clear from Gray’s account whether he personally studied and saw 
the Sanskritized Lokanttt, or only heard about its existence. Despite careful 
search, not only in Burma, but also in Indis, this author was unable to find a 
single text of the Sanskritized Lokanits. 

6. It is impossible to ascertain when the Lokanits was composed. Gray 
found the ‘earliest’ reference in Burmese literature to the Lokanws in the 
Arakan răzawin ‘ Chronicles of Arakan ' in connexion with Prince Kha Maung’s 
visit to Pegu early in the seventeenth century. G. E. Geri? has shown that 
imitations from the Lokanii#t occurred m a Burmese inscription at Pagan dating 
from a.p. 1408 or 1416. He thought that the Lokant# was composed between 
A.D. 425 and 1400. He saw the date a quo in the commentary to the Dhamma- 
pada—the Dhammapadafthakatha—asoribed to Buddhaghosa, in which he 
could notice ‘ strict analogies’ between certain passages of the Lokanitt and 
the Dhammapadatthakathd. On the other hand, Temple thought that the 
Lokanit was not ‘ of any great antiquity ’. 

Gray considered that it was unlikely that the Lokanits was compiled between 
the twelfth and fourteenth centuries. He seams to be right when he says that 
the wars between the Mins and Burmese led to intercommunication between 
the two races. Gray also stated that the Hindü colonists, besides, had settled 
on the lower valleys of the Irráwadi and Sittang rivers, and a religious struggle 


verse of the Lokasiy Pil text) by Mahkwmithokdirüms Sayadaw, 1000, Rangoon, 1028, and a 
school textbook oalled Lokowiti pyo (versification of the Lokaniti), edited by U Pe, Rangoon, 
1048. Dunng my stay in Burma in 1961 and after long search, I was able to secure only two 
texts of the Lokenttsin P&li with meaning in Burmese. They are the Saxabya-»it and Lokawti in. 
P&li with Burmese translation, Two most renowned nik, translated and edited by Thiri Pyanohi 
U Tha Myat, Rangoon, Universal Presa, 1956 (reprinted 1062); and the Lokanitt in Pali 
with maming in Burmese in the Anthology of fifteen books, edited by Iksathara Pali Scholars 
Society, Rangoon, Ikesthare Pitaka Printing Prees (pp. 53-66; the Burmese meaning is given 
on pp. 67-101). I also secured Lawkawiii pwin abyà kyan ' Key to Lokaniti’, by Shwehinths 
Tawys Bayadaw, published by the author in Rangoon, 1928 (pp. 8 + 211). This edition which 
has the PA text and the Burmese meaning contains only the first four sections of the Lokasiti, 1.6. 
92 maxims. In 1961 I also perused in the International Institute for Advanced Studies a MS 
on palm leaves of the Lokaeiti in P&li with Burmese tranalation. 

1 ' On Bikmese proverbs and idiomatic expressions’, Jowrmal of the Siam Society, 1, 1904, 
11 sqq. 
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between Brühmans and Buddhists resulted in the evolution of the erudition 
of the learned punnas. Their services were soon utilized by the Burmese kings 
in furtherance of the cause of literature, and it was through their invaluable 
assistance that the study of Sanskrit became a sine qua non in the royal 
monasteries. Being familiar with the Magadhi language and the local 
vernaculars they were of great help to the Buddhist rahans in the interpretation 
of the Pifagat. Gray was further of the opinion that it was reasonable to suppose 
that when that great task was completed, attention was paid to secular litera- 
ture, the outoome of which was the compilation of the Lokant. 

Temple, who studied the Lokant independently of Gray’s research, oould 
not find out much about the history of this work, although he personally made 
inquiries from the Burmese sagds. He reported that according to one acoount 
it was written originally at an unknown date in Sanskrit (or Pali) by the Péngna 
(Brahman) Sannékgyaw and paraphrased into Burmese in A.D. 1826 by the 
Hpóngyi U Pok of the Mahé Oung Myé Bong Sàn Ok Kyoung at Ava. This 
U Pdk’s name as a priest was Sék-kAn-da-bi, to which the king of Ava added 
the titles of Thiri Thaddamma-daza, Mahia Damma-yāza Guru, or the True 
Teacher of the Law, the Great High Priest, Master of the Law. According to 
another informant of Temple, the author was a priest without very extraordinary 
knowledge of Pali who either collected the maxims from old books or collected 
some of them and added others of his own composition. 

In 1961, this author visited Burma and made inquiries into the origm of the 
Lokani. Unfortunately his inquiries were unsuccessful. He contacted the 
International Institute for Advanced Buddhistic Studies, Kaba Aye, Rangoon, 
and several Burmese sayãs in Rangoon, Mandalay, Pegu, and Pagan but no 
one could give him any information about the Lokania, although many of them 
knew of the existence of the Lokan&, more by name than by ita contenta ; 
they only knew that it was a book of maxims dealing with common life. 

Despite research already made, it does not seem possible, as yet, to ascertain 
when the Lokaniti was compiled. The date suggested by Gerini seems to be 
too early, since the analogies with Buddhaghosa’s Dhamma à! are 
more likely to be accidental and the moral maxims included in the Lokantii 
are of a general and common nature. Temple’s date of 1826 is certainly much 
too late; it probably refers to one of the translations of the Pali Lokantts 
into Burmese, while the Pali text was known in Burma much earlier. Therefore, 
it is quite possible that the Lokams was composed at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century.* Nemyo Minthinkyawkhaung, who made & verse translation 
of the Lokant in 1880, stated in his epilogue that the Lokantti was composed 
in Pali by Caturahgabala, a minister who lived in the fourteenth century A.D. 

7, The Lokant# is divided into seven distinct sections dealing with : (1) the 
wise man (1-40); (2) the good man (41-67); (8) the evil-doer (68-78) ; (4) 

1 It is not certain whether Buddhaghose really composed this commentary. 


1 Imitations of some passages of the Lokantt oocurred in Burmese inscriptions at Pagan 
(af. above). 
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friendship (79-98); (5) women (94-111); (6) kmgs (112-87); and us 
miscelanea (188-87). 

It was a common practice for the translators from Sanskrit into Pali, 
Tibetan, ete., to change the Sanskrit text and to bring it more into line with 
Buddhist beliefs and to add a number of new maxims from other sources ; 
these latter maxims were probably also currently known maxims which were 
liked by the compilers. The origin of many of them can be found in the Buddhist 
Pali sources (Dhammapada, eto.). 

Usually, the maxims in the Lokanid, the origin of which could be traced, are 
literal translations from Sanskrit with few deviations from the original text ; 
however, many maxims were only based on the Sanskrit original; they contain 
the same thought but are expreased in different words. 

Despite these difficulties it was posaible to trace the origin of a number of 
Lokanis stanzas to Sanskrit sources, mainly to Canakya’s sayings included in 
all versions, but also to the Httopadesa, the Paficatanira, the Mahabharata, eto. 

Probably a great number of other stanzas found in the Lokanits, the origin of 
which could not yet be traced, are also of Sanskrit origin, but the wording 
of the Lokanity is unknown in Sanskrit texts, at least to this author. 

8. The first two maxims of the Lokeniti are introductory: maxims; the 
first of them is also found in a different wording in most Canakya versions. 
It was probably borrowed from a Canakya text which, possibly, formed the 
basis from which the Pali translation was prepared. In the first chapter, 
composed of 40 maxims, 13 maxims were borrowed from Canakya’s collections 
of sayings, mostly from the Vrddha Cámakya, textus ornatior, the Cánakya- 
rdja-nit-sastra, and the Cámakya-nws-füsira versions. Additionally, two 
maxims were borrowed from the Dhammapada and two were also adapted in 
the Pali, Lau, Món, and Siamese gnomic literature. 

In the second chapter, composed of 27 maxims, four maxims were borrowed 
from, or were influenced by, Canakya’s sayings, mostly from the Vrddha 
Canakya, textus ornatior, and the Canakya-nit-sastra versions. Additionally 
one maxim is found in other Sanskrit sources, one in the Dhammapada, and 
one in another Pali source. 

In the third chapter, composed of 11 maxims, the origin of all but three 
could be traced; in this chapter four were borrowed from Canakya’s collec- 
tions of sayings, one from other Sanskrit sources, and three from the 
Dhammapada. 

In the fourth chapter, composed of 15 maxims, the origin of all but three 
could be traced; in this chapter 12 stanzas were borrowed from or were 


* Although some maxims from the Lokaniti are traced to O&nakya's collections of sayings 
it is possible that their original source was another Sanakrit work, e.g. the Hilopadesa, tho 
Padeaiamira, the Mahabharata, oto.; of. L. Bternbech, ' Various versions of CAnakya's oom- 
pendis ', Alten des vlerwndnconsigaion Iniornahionalen Orienialision- Kongresses, München, 
1957, 544 sqq. 
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inftuenced by Canakya’s collections of sayings, mostly from the Canakya-nitt- 
&isira and Cánakya sara-samgraha versions. 

In the fifth chapter, composed of 18 maxims, five maxims were borrowed 
from, or were influenced by, Canakya’s sayings. Additionally, many others 
were influenced by the Grhya- and Küma-sütras, in general, and one by the 
Hstopadeáa or the Mahābhārata, in. particular. 

In the sixth chapter, composed of 26 stanzas, 11 maxims were borrowed 
from, or were influenced by, Canakya’s sayings, mostly from the Canakya- 
réja-nin-sasira and the Canakya-nia-sasira versions. Additionally, several were 
influenced by the Arthaastras and the Smris, in general, and two were borrowed 
from, or were influenced by, the Mahābhārata. 

In the seventh and last chapter, dealing with miscellanea and composed of 
30 maxims, eight maxims were borrowed from Canakya’s sayings, mostly 
from the Cénakya-nii-sdstra version. Additionally three maxims were borrowed 
from, or were influenced by, the kathà literature (the Paficatantra, the Hstopa- 
dega, and the Vikramacarüa) and one was influenced by the Dhammapada. 
Although it was not possible to trace in this chapter the origin of more stanzas 
to any specific Sanskrit source, many of the stanzas contained there are evidently 
of Brahmanical origin. 

The analysis 1 of the Lokanié shows, therefore, that out of 167 maxims it 
was possible to trace the origin of 90 stanzas, that is, of nearly 60 per cent 
of the total, and that most of these stanzas were of Sanskrit (Brahmanical) 
origin; it further shows that the greatest part (viz. 66) of the stanzas, the 
origin of which could be traced, are also found among Canakya’s sayings. 

9. In 1858 E. Fowle translated a ‘ Burmese version of the Niti Kyan, 
a code of ethics in Pali’ and published it in JRAS, xvn, 1860, 252-06. As 
far as could be ascertained, that is the only existing translation of this work ; 
otherwise, the work called Ni kyan is unknown. Even to-day, this author 
could not find in Burma a single saya who could give him any information about 
the Nis kyan. However, in 1858 Fowle wrote that the Nits kyan was taught 
in the Burmese monasteries to the daily scholars and resident novices; it was 
“in everyday use’ and was generally known as being one of the elementary 
books in Burma. 

The Niti kyan was never critically edited nor analysed ; it was never com- 
pared, as far as is known to this author, with the Lokani#. Although from some 
superficial comparison the two works are quite different, since the Nits kyan 
has 211 maxims and the Lokanits 167 maxims, and since the Ni kyan is often 
written in short sentences while the Lokanté ia written in gdthds, both works are 
almost identical. 

After analysing these two works it seems evident that the Nus kyan is 
& modified Burmese translation of the Pali Lokantit; however, while the 
Lokanit contains full gathas, the Nit kyan in some cases, but not always, 


1 Beo below, appendix. 
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divides one githd into two, three, or four parts (pádas) and therefore has 211 
maxims instead of 107. 

The attached table shows that the Niis kyan's stanzas follow even the order 
of the Lokanti. There are, however, some deviations in the Nits kyan from the 
LokanWs: at the beginning, the Nis kyan adds some maxims while some 
Lokanits maxims are omitted ; and at the end the Niis byan adds some maxims 
unknown to the Lokant. Otherwise the Nis kyan follows exactly the text 
of the Lokanits. 

10. There exista in Burma another important work belonging to the Pali ' 
non-canonical (gnomic) literature which is connected closely with the Lokant&. 
This is the Dhammanīti. It consists of 411 maxims (plus three introductory 
stanzas) and is divided mto 24 sections (the preceptor, 1-10; scholarship, 
11-24; wisdom, 25-54; knowledge, 55-60; conversation, 61-71; Wealth, 
72-17 ; residence, 78-84; dependence, 85-92; friendship, 93-108; the bad 
man, 109-37 ; the good man, 138-47 ; the powerful, 148-52 ; women, 153-69 ; 
sons, 170-76; servants, 177-78; the wise man, 179-02; what should be 
done, 193-224; what should be avoided, 225-53; ornamentation, 254-62 ; 
kings, 263-84 ; ministration, 280—820 ; twos, threes, eto., 321-31 ; miscellanea, 
332-411). 

The Dhammantts was translated mto Burmese for the first time by the Head 
Priest Tipttakalitkara Mahidhamma in A.D. 1784 in obedience to the order of 
king Bodawpaya. 

The Dhammamit is not as common as the Lokani and never became a 
handbook of study in Burma, as the Lokani#s did in government and monastio 
schools. It is much longer than the Lokantt and therefore was not so willingly 
copied by scribes ; in addition it did not have a reputation of having originated 
m India, though it was for its greatest part a translation from Sanskrit into 
Pali. This can also be seen from the fact that it contains a great number of 
maxims identical with the Lokani. Almost all the Lokantis stanzas occur also 
in the Dhammanits ; they are scattered throughout the entire work. This can 
be clearly seen from the third column of the attached appendix. 

11. Sanskrit and Pali literature, which is extremely rich in gnomio verses, 
has contributed largely in forming the greater part of Siamese sayings. The 
Siámese, however, did not borrow them directly from India but in some cases 
discovered a source nearer to them, viz. Burma. And so, they embodied the 
Pali-Burmese Lokanitt into their literature. 

G. E. Gerimni! reported the existence in Siam of an edition of the Lokanus 
in Pali in Vagirafiána, 1, 7, 1885, 60-86 ; and four editions in Si&mese : (1) the 
metrical translation, P*hyà Sri Sunthon Vohan (Sundara-vohara) Ndi (1822-91) ; 
(2) the metrical translation by prince Kroma-somdech Dec*'hadisón (Tejàtiéara), 
a Bon of king P'hutta-lot-là, in Vajirañäna, 1, 8, 1885, 186-76 ; (3) the metrical 
translation: Lokamit, sup‘hasit Thai by an anonymous author, printed by the 


1 op. cit. 
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Reverend B. J. Smith, 1872, one volume, small octavo, 56 pp. ; (4) Sup'hagst 
Lokaniis k'am klóng by the local Education Department for the use of students, 
Bangkok, 1904—this last edition comprises 408 maxims; it was not a real 
translation of the Lokanit, but was based on it and contained additional 
maxims from other sources. 

The National Library in Bangkok has also entered in its catalogue a Lokants 
in Pali verse and a Lokaniis in T'ai verse, but when this author was in Bangkok 
in 1961 and tried to study these books they could not be traced and despite 
written requests no further information about these two works was received 
from the National Library in Bangkok.! 

Since the Si&mese LokamiM is identical with the Pali/Burmese Lokantts 
90 sayings known to exist in Siàm were influenced by Brahmanical and 
Buddhistio sayings from India. 

12. The appendix gives the correlation of the Lokanits with the Nits kyan 
and the Dhammaniit stanzas (in the first three columns) and then with Sanskrit 
and with Pali sources to which the Lokaniti and the Nis kyan could be traced. 
In the last column stanzas of Sanskrit origin are marked with one asterisk (*) ; 
those of clear Buddhistic origin are marked with two asterisks (**), and those 
of Brahmanical origin with Buddhistic influence, or which were changed in 
order to adapt them better to Buddhistic views are marked with three 
asterisks (***). 

+ 
The following abbreviations are used in the appendix : 


Bhs D. D. Koeambi, BAarirhari-viracita, Satakatrayidi-eubhtpitasamgraka ... (Singht 
Jana Grantham&l&, 23), Bombay, 1948. 

BP J'iv&nanda Vidylisigara (ed.), Pra,eavaicartapurünam ..., Caloutta, 1888. 

CLr The Laghu-Cinakya version, reconstructed. See Cr. 

CLH CL; MS H. 250 in Harvard University Library, Cambridge, Mass. (first part). 

CLP IV OL; MS 17072-4 (D) in Université de Paris, Institut de Civilisation Indienne. 

ONr ` The Cüaakya-wili-&dstra. vorsion, reconstructed. Bee Cr. 

CONF ON; E. Bartoli (ed.), Canakyaom, codice indiano, Napoh, 1911. 

CNG ON ; G. M. Bolling, ‘The recension of O&nakys used by Galanos for his ' Ex Sagopa 
wont Gy’, in Studies in honor of Mauros Bloomfield, New Haven, 1920. 

CNI I CN; MB 1518 (Eggeling 3900) in India Office Library, London. 

ONIII CN; MB Keith 7204 (Tagore 40b) in India Offloe Library, London. 

ONL CN; MB A 447 in Universitetebibliothek, Karl Marx Universitat, Leipzig. 

ONM ON; Rüwitow Canibya-miiai-viracitam. No place, no date. 

CNMN ON; Oümibya-müni-kriam niti-aàram, Allahabad, 1880. 
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THE NATURE AND CONTENTS OF THE YÜEH-FU 
HUNG-SHAN 


By P. D. HANAN 


HE Ydehfu hung-sham #4 AE 4T 38) is a Ming dynasty work which is 
generally thought to have been lost, What little is known of it is entirely 
dependent on one man's description. On the strength of this, however, the 
work has come to occupy a fairly important position in histories of Chinese 
oral literature. The purpose of this article is to call attention to a surviving 
copy? of the Yileh-fu hung-shan, and to show that the nature of ita contenta 
haa been completely misunderstood. 

The work was described by Li Chia-jui sk $3K 3Àj in the newspaper Chung- 
yang Jth-pao th Jt H $% of 17 June 1937.2 He gives the full title of the work 
as T'ao-chén hsüan-ts us yüeh-fu hung-shan Mg W SR RE S5 HT AT XN. which 
we may translate—purposely leaving the names of the literary forms as they 
are--as ! The red coral of yüeh-fu, a selection of the finest excerpta of t‘ao-chén '. 
Mr. Li relates how in 1934 he came upon it in a Hangchow bookshop. Since it 
was not complete, he did not buy it at onoe, but asked the owner of the book- 
shop to hunt out the missing part for him. The details of Mr. Li’s tantalizing 
experience do not concern us here; suffice it to say that he never saw the 
work again, and was never able to fmd out what had happened to it. He 
describes it as having consisted originally of six fascicules, one of which was 
missing. It was headed CA‘tn-huas mo-k'o hsüan BE Hk BR OA SX and T'ang 
shih Chén-wu kan ME Y dg 4 TH], ‘selected by Ch‘in-huai mo-k'o and printed 
by T'ang Chén-wu’. From the table of contenta the work was seen to consist 
of 16 chüan. He recalls that the word t‘ao-chén in the title was the name of 
a well-documented form of oral narrative popular from the Sung to the Ming 
dynasties,? of which there is not a single specimen extant to-day. He describes 
this work as an anthology of just such t'ao-chén, to the number of ‘ more than 
several score’. ‘On top were the names of the tunes (ch‘ti-p‘as ii Ai) and 
below were the names of the works from which the extracts had been taken.’ 
He also notes that their language waa ‘ rather like that of ch‘uan-cht fi 3", 
Le. post-Yüan Southern drama, and that they lacked the conventional beginning 
which t‘ao-chén were reputed to have.* 


1 In the British Museum, 15257 e 15. Tt was first listed in R. K. Douglas, Catalogue of Chinese 
printed books, manwsoripts and drawings in the Library of the British Museum, London, 1877, 268. 
It is mentioned also by J. F. Devis, Han koong teow, or the sorrows of Han, a Ohinese tragedy, 
1829, viii. 

2 In the fifth number of the newspeper's weekly literary section 7"w-shw p‘ing-lun chow-k'os 
me mom m 

* For an &ooount of the evidence for such a form see Yeh Té-chtin JE f$ 33. Swng- Yuan- 
Ming chiang-ch'ong win-heuch RE JC Hj WE FEL SC BIS, Shanghai, 1057, 29-86. 

4 ibid., 50-1. 


Va 
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The claims made for the Y üeh-fu hung-shan have been accepted by scholars 
in the field of oral literature,! although it is only fair to add that, like Li Chia-jui 
himself, they take care to explain the unsatisfactory conditions under which 
he was able to examine the book. One of the features noted by him raised 
a special problem. The few meagre lines of old i'ao-chén which survive (in 
quotation) all show a regular six-syllable or seven-syllable form." This con- 
flicted with the reported use of cA‘t Hj, Le. songs to tunes of the kind used in 
the drama. The conflict was resolved by assuming the existence during the 
Ming dynasty of a deviant form of ¢‘ao-chén in which the currently popular 
song-tunes had supplanted the traditional metre.? 

The copy of the Yüeh-fu hung-shan preserved in the British Museum is 
almost certainly the work Li Chia-jui described, although it is presumably not 
from the same edition. Ita title is the same, it has the same editor, the same 
original publisher, and contains the same number of cüan. It too is an 
anthology, of excerpts from some 60 different works. These works, however, 
prove to be not t‘ao-chén (at least not in the sense of a narrative form), but 
plays. It is impossible to escape the conclusion that the work which Li Chia-jui 
found, and which by ill luck he had only the briefest chance to examine, was 
in fact nothing more than a Ming collection of excerpts from plays. As such, 
it should be given its proper place beside a dozen similar anthologies from the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries.‘ As regards the term ¢‘ao-chén,® 
which helped to mislead him, it is easy to suppose that in the late Ming period it 
changed ite function, and came to be applied to drama.* 

But although the Ytleh-fu hung-shan lacks the unique importance claimed 
for it, it is still by no means valueless. In general, such anthologies of play- 
excerpts are useful in two ways: they sometimes contain aote from plays which 
do not exist at all elsewhere, and they often present a different version of an act 


1 Notably Yeh Té-chun, op. olt., 28-4. Ch'én Ju-héng BY fy fl also refers to ıt (Shuo-shw 
shih-hua E Gp HU HR, Peking, 1958, 117). 

* Bee Yeh Té-chtm, op. ot., 30-1. n 

* ibid., 28-4. This is by no means an unlikely hypothesis. The same thing did happen with 
other forms, e.g. pao-chkon YF 4E. 

* For the most extensive lists of these works, see two of the catalogues compiled by Fu Hai-hus 
TR WE aH, Ming-tai isa-oku ch'uan-me HJ] {X 3E BY 2b H, Peking, 1058, 292, and Mong-iai 
oh'uan-oh'i ch'&as-me HH] [X (NE Ap 2 H. Peking, 1950, 688-48. The contents of many 
of them are listed in Wang Ku-lu's =F il; $% appendix to Cleng-imo chén-oMA. Asi-ch'a shih 
cH ME XE DE BR dh MD (translated by him from the original Japanese of Aoki Masaru WF 7k: 
TE 5d), Peking, 1958, u, 787-04. For two other anthologies not listed in any of the above, 
see Chao Ching-ahén jf] Ji PE, Yuan-Ming nan-Aei b'ao-lkeh JC Hj] Hj BR 3 RA. Peking, 
1958, 124-85. 

* No explanation of how this meaning (of a form of oral literature) came to be assigned to 
the word ('ao-ché has yet been put forward. 

* The names for the different forms of Chinese literature are notoriously liable to slip and 
change in their application. The outstanding example is that of the word yüel-fu, which also 
occurs in the title of this work. 
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from that which is contained in extant editions of the complete play.! On both 
counta, the Y deh-fu hung-shan is of some importance ; in particular, it contains 
several excerpts from plays of which no other fragment survives, including 
some of which not even the title has hitherto been recorded. Accordingly, a brief 
description is given of it below. 

It is a blockprint edition which, on its title-page, is described as ' newly 
printed in the year Chis-ch‘ing kéng-shén (i.e. 1800)’ J ME BE H fp 3 9N 
by the publishing house Chi-hsiu T'ang WE 3 fk NX ik. Along the top of 
the title-page is the spbeidiary title of the work, T*ao-chán hstian-ts‘us, and down 
the centre is ita main title, Ching-k'é hewu-Astang Yüeh-fu hung-shan i 3) 28 
A Stk The Yüeh-fu hung-shan, finely printed, with illustrations ’. 
Then comes a preface entitled Chtao-chéng Yileh-fu hung-shan hsü py TE f 
HS 40 HM Pe ‘A preface to the edited and corrected Yüeh-fu hung-shan' by 
Ch'm-huai mo-k'o, which is dated the summer of Wan-li jén-yin £ W, Le. 
1602. The preface is followed by ‘ Twenty general rules of the Yileh-fu hung- 
shan’ S WF Ar HAL BY — -+ df These describe the differences between 
Northern and Southern drama, the models to be followed, the degree of imita- 
tion permissible, the conditions of performance, ete. Some of the rules have 
a practical air about them which befits an anthology of pieces clearly intended 


for performing, as in the following : 


* When listening to the singing, you should be quiet and reposed. Don't 
chatter, and don't allow vulgar people to engage you in conversation ...’. 


The table of contents is entitled Hein-k'an fén-lei ch'u-hsang T'ao-ohón 
hsüan-ts'ui Vileh-fu hung-shan mulu $f Tl 4 W Hi 4 R SH 
XC 3 E f$ ‘ The table of contents to the T'ao-chén hsüan-ts'us Y üeh-fu hung- 
shan, in a new reprint, arranged according to the nature (of ita subject-matter) 
and illustrated '. It is divided into'16 ohüan, each of which, as the title implies, 
contains excerpts dealing with a single theme. Thus chan 1, which contains 
excerpta 1 to 8, is entitled ch‘ing-shou ME JẸ, and consists of excerpts which 


1 Several of the anthologies are devoted to plays belonging to the repertoires of particular 
local styles of drama. Some of these local styles became fashionable and quickly spread through- 
out the country, only to be superseded by others in their turn. Wang Ku-lu has collected some 
ex from different anthologies which exemplify a style of drama which originated in Anhui 
and which became widely popular towards the end of the sixteenth century. (See Ming-tai 
Hwi-tiao hei-ck'& son-ch'w chii A 4X. fl OB th Re BA HEE PE, Shanghai, 1956.) The 
Yuch-fu hung-shon makes no claim to be of such a speclalixed kind. The majority of its oontenta, 
apart from the half-dozen excerpta of isc-chu Mk MEY or Northern drama, differ little from the 
orthodox K‘un-ch‘w J ph versions of tho plays oonoerned. At least one of the excerpts—no. 80 
from the We-kwei chi Fr 4E fü —contains passages for singing in the manner oalled ken-ch‘ang 
BE MH. Such passages, composed of lines of regular length, were sung to a rapid beat before, 
in the middle of, or at the end of, the tunes used in the drama. (Seo Wang Ku-lu, op. cit., 
pp. 5-16.) They were the main feature of the Anhul style of drama, although not confined to it. 
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deal with the offering of birthday oongratulations.! The table of contenta lista 
100 excerpta, each with its own title as well as the title of the play from which 
itis drawn. Some plays supply more than one exoerpt; there are 61 different 
play-titles altogether. 

On the first page of the text proper, the work is described as ‘ selected and 
compiled (hstian-cht 3% $H) by Ch‘m-huai mo-k‘o’, and ‘ published by T'ang 
Chén-wu’. The contents of the book are as listed in the table of contents, 
with only one exception: excerpt 99—desoribed as coming from a play called 
Loyang ch'íao % Ys Hi—is missing from the text." There is also some oon- 
fusion in the order, in that excerpta 6 to 15 have been placed between excerpts 
19 and 20.3 This appears to be merely a mistake in the binding, as the page- 
numbers are correct. At the beginning of each chdan there is a double-page 
illustration of some scene from the first exoerpt in that chiian. There are no 
notes, nor any editorial comment outaide of the preface and the ‘ rules.’.* 

A. little is known about the compiler. Ch'in-huai mo-k‘o ‘the writer 
from Ch‘m-huai ’, i.e. the pleasure quarter of old Nanking, was the pseudonym 
of Chi Chén-lun $E $8 fij. He has been credited with the authorship of three 
plays, all of which exist in editions of which the editor is given as Ch'in-huai 
mo-k'o. In two of these cases, the publisher is also given as T'ang Chén-wu.® 
In addition, there are several other plays which have the same combination 
of editor and publisher. It is clear that Chi Chén-lun must have worked for 

1 The others are as follows: 

chiaa 2 Aji, AM ‘husband and wife’ 

chian 8 WE Pf ' birth of a child’ 

onian 4 WX BE ‘ instruction ’ 

chian 6 WE. Mh‘ encouragement ' 

chian 6 5} Ail) ‘parting’ 

chion 7 E i ‘longing’ 

chuan 3 HE $9 ‘ announcement of success ° 
chuan 0 th Rj ' making inquiries ' 

chuan 10 d£ JF ' enjoying the scenery ' 
chan 11 "e diy ‘ feasting’ 

ohian 12 34 YG ' chance encounter’ 
chian 18 J AIR ‘love’ 

ckuan 14 xb Mt Ej WE ‘loyalty, filial piety, fidelity ' 
chkan 15 B&k fif ‘doing good by stealth ' 
chian 16 B fir ' the hero's reception ' 

* The page-numbering is complete without it. 

* Exoerpte 5 and 10 have been bisected in the process. The actual order is: 1-4, 5 (first 
pert), 1618, 19 (first part), 5 (second part), 6-15, 19 (second part), 20-08, 100. 

4 There is one four-lined poem prefaced to ohian 11. 

* The sole means of identifloation was the seal at the end of his preface. See Sun K‘al-ti 
TÉ HE PR. Chung-kuo iung-sw Miao-skuo she-mu cH BH UR 7] BE WE H. revised edition, 
Peking, 1957, 52. 

* Beo. Ming-ia ch'won-ck'i ch üon-me, 185—7. 

* ibid., 127, 457, 468, 464. 
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the T'ang publishing house in Nanking. None of these editions of his bears 
a date, but there is an edition of the novel Yang chia t'ung-su yen iE SK 36$ 4R 
DR ME which has a preface by him dated 1606.1 

The chief difficulty in assessing the value of the Yteh-fu hung-shan is that of 
access to similar anthologies. Hardly any of these have been reprinted in 
modern times, and the contents of only a few have ever been adequately 
deacribed. It is often possible to say that a play represented in this anthology is 
represented also in some other anthology, but it is seldom possible to say 
whether it is represented by the same passages in each. In the same way, it is 
imposaible to say whether an excerpt which differs from its counterpart in 
the complete play is really peculiar to the Yileh-fu hung-shan or not. 

It is a simple matter, however, to give an account of plays represented 
in the anthology which &re not to be found elsewhere.! Altogether there are 
ten such plays, all but one of which are Southern drama. 


T ‘ou-hevang ch 

The T'ou-hsang chi fie 1$ Wu, from which exoerpt 86 has been taken, 
is the sole specimen of tsa-chti $ $i (Northern drama) among these ten.? 
The title of the excerpt is Han Shou yüeh-haia chia-ch's te HE A FT HE Xj 
‘Han Shou keeps a lovers’ tryst by moonlight’. The play concerns a story of 
the Chin dynasty, the clandestine romance between Han Shou and the daughter 
of his superior, the great official Chia Ch'ung W 3€. (The girl handed her lover 
some perfume which her father had been given, as a special mark of favour, 
by the Emperor himself. Her father found out about the affair, but hushed 
it up and allowed her to marry Han Shou.)! Although there is no extant 
tsa-chü with this name, the Yüan dynasty playwright Li Txt-chung 3 F rp 
is credited with one entitled Han Shou t'ou-hnang hh 3 fig 2%, which has 
since been lost.5 It waa extant as late as the sixteenth century, however, for the 
catalogue Pat-ch‘uan shu-chth Fy J| $F xu (original preface dated 1540) refers 
to a play entitled Han Shou oh‘teh-hsiang chi tt HE M HF fie in two chüan 
by Li Tzü-chung.^ 


1 Bun K'ai-Q. loo. cit. 

* Thanks largely to the appearance of Fu Hai-hus’s bibliographies and to the publiostion of the 
Ku-pin Asich'w ts'ung-k'as V; Æ BÉ th E Fl] reprints, Beres r-r, Peking, 1954, 1955, 
1957 respectively. 

* The possibilty cannot be ruled out, however, that it is a Northern act inserted in & pre- 
dominantly Southern play, although the fact that, as will be shown later, it is combined with 
a ‘wedge’, seems to make this unlikely. 

-4 The sources of the story are collected in Chien Nan-yang $È fg Hh, Swag-Yucn Asi-win 
chii R 7c BR 3c MR PK, Shanghai, 1956, 260. 

* Gee tho Lu-kwe: pu Gi 32 f. Shanghai, 1057, edition, 16. Li Txti-chung’s name appeared 
in Chung Ssü-ch'éng's GM fi i original work, which was completed in 1880. Neither of the 
two plays attributed to Li Txü-ohung survives. 

* Shanghai, 1957, edition, 88. There 1s & reference to a play of the same name in Ch‘ao aM. 
Pao-wé-f'ang si-m JL. To Esc EE BE ET, Shanghai, 1957, edition, 189, but without the 
attribution to Li Txü-chung. It could have referred to a Southern play on the same subject, 


tae 
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The excerpt contained in the Ytleh-fu hung-shan consists of 18 songs with 
accompanying speech. The last 17 of the songs form a sequence (t'ao-shu 3 TEC) 
in the Asten-hi 4 E, mode. In ita essentials, this is a common enough sequence 
of tunes; with the exception of the final ‘tailpiece’, in which a wet-shéng 
B® (heten-la variety) replaces a sha-wes Mk ff, it is identical with that 
used in the Het-hsiang ohit pg Jd W, Part rv, Act 1.1 The first of the 18 songs 
is to the tune of Tuan chéng hao $8 JE AT (hsien-lù variety), which is a tune 
not used in song sequences, but only independently in ‘ wedges’ or inductions 
(Asteh-tou BE -3-). The exoerpt therefore seems to consist of one whole act plus 
an induction from a tsa-chü play.* Unfortunately, it is not possible to say for 
certain whether it is related to the lost play by Li Tzü-chung. 

Shéng-Asten chs 

The Shéng-hsten chs F Ali fa, from which excerpt 1 has been taken, is a 
play which has not been noted elsewhere.” The title of the excerpt is Pa hsten 
Ju p'and'ao shéng-hus X 4 xt WE BE OBR A ‘ The Eight Immortals attend the 
peach banquet’; it deals with that commonest of all scenes in which the 
immortals meet at the palace of the Fairy Queen (9g =F RE) to taste the peaches 
that confer immortality. (The peach-trees bear fruit once m 3,000 years.) 
In the case of this play, however, the scene ia apparently a mere celestial prelude 
to an action on earth. After the banquet it is reported to the Fairy Queen 
that there is & girl on earth who is fitted by her devout example to be translated 
into immortality and to become one of the Queen’s attendants. The Queen 
thereupon sends one of her handmaids down to effect this translation. At this 
point the excerpt comes to an end. The pious girl's name, however, i8 given as 
Wang Shou-chén £ $ W, and she is described as the daughter of ' Wang 
Hai-chiieh £ $8 # from T'ai-te'ang-chou ~ f ^j on earth who at present 
holds the position of Grand Secretary of the Wu-ying-tien R 3 RA M t’. 
This is the stateaman Wang Hai-chüeh (1634-1610) who held positions as Grand 


of which there wore several. Among Ming plays are (1) the Ch‘ing-so chi WE JY AC, fragmenta 
of which survive in anthologies, soe Ming-tat cÁ'wom-ch'i cÀ'van-m«, 10, (2) the extant Huai- 
heiong chi $f 7: Wr as woll as (8) an earlier, lost Huat-Amang chi, op. cit., 602-3. There was also 
a Asi-wén; Chien Nan-yang, op. cit., 260-2, has collected together 12 songs from various works 
of dramatio prosody, most of them entitled Han Show. He smwumes that the reference in the 
Pao-win-tang shu-mu te to this play. 

1 The mmilarity is more than formal. Both passages deal with seoret love-making between 
hero and heroine. One of the tunes in the Y wel-fu hung-shan is wrongly named ; yw-ch‘at-p‘iag 
Wü Hr fH, the title of a Southern tune, is a mistake for ywdw-lu Mi By E. 

1! Tho fact that this act was in the Asrien-Iy mode raises a further problem. Tho ksies-lw was 
customarily reserved for the first act of the (usually four-aot) tax-cA«, yot this excerpt deals with 
one of the play's climaxes. If we compare it with a surviving Ming play on the same theme, the 
Huat-Asiong cM, this is a stage which is reached only in the 25th of the pl&y's 40 acts. A possible 
explanation is that the T"ow-Asiang chi, like oertain other tea-chw plays, was written in more 
than one part, and that this excerpt formed the induction and first act of some part after the 
first. 

* It differs from the two extant plays of the same title m the Ku-pén hn-ch'u is'ung-k'an, 
Series 1. 


- 
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Secretary from the twelfth month of 1584 until the fifth month of 1694 The 
excerpt is thus from a play about a Ming statesman’s daughter which was written 
at the height of that statesman’s power and performed during his lifetime.* 
Tan-tao che 

The Tan-iao ch W J) f, from which excerpt 3 has been taken, is a play 
which has not been noted elsewhere. The excerpt is entitled Han Yin-ch‘ang 
kung chu shou M R E 2 OME ‘(Kuan Yü Bi A) is offered birthday con- 
gratulations’. Birthday wishes are offered, notably by Chang Fei i 3, 
to Kuan Yä, who is at this time in command of Ching-ohou #7§ 4H. ‘The story 
of the tan-tao hus FR 7) ‘the lone-sword meeting’, with which the play 
presumably dealt, is one of the commonest of all the Three Kingdoms stories.* 
In drama, it goes back at least as far as Kuan Han-ch‘ing’s RR W WẸ (Yüan 
dynasty) play of that name.‘ The episode with which this excerpt is concerned 
appears to be an addition to the story. 
Pan chi 

The Pans chi BE dX W, from which excerpt 5 has been taken, is a play 
which has not been noted elsewhere. The ‘title of the excerpt is Lao Lai-te 
has ta‘at yileh ch'in £ AE F WR Ke BE BW, and the play deals with the famous 
story of filial piety. The subject had certamly been used before; there is a 
record of a Àsi-wén W, X (pre-Ming Southern drama) called Lao Las-tei pon 
dE XX F BE XK, of which nothing survives.’ 


Lien-fang chi 


The Lsen-fang chi W 35 ichs winks exsarpt 10 has Door kal qe duy 
which has not been noted elsewhere.* The title of the excerpt is Wang San-yüas 
Asiang-fu ken-yin =F = 3c 38 Hf M Hi; it deals with the wedding of the 
young chuang-ytian Wang and the daughter of a high minister. Although the 
excerpt offers no further detail, it seems probable that the hero is Wang Ts‘éng 


1 Boe T'an Chien Kf ME, Kuo cue BAD RM, Peking, 1958, edition, obuan 73, p. 4494, 
chuan 76. pp. 4722 and 4780, He held the post of 3r. UH AB k Mt t (Grand Secretary of 
the Wén-ytan-ko) until the seoond month of 1504, and that of Mi Hk JB k SR t (Grand 
Secretary of the Chien-chi-tien) from then until the fifth month of the same year. It was a mistake 
on the part of the play’s author to describe him as the holder of a similar post. 

2 I have not so far been able to find out anything about tho daughter. The relevant local 
history is not &ooeesible to me. 

eue e NOE LES IM ON M. Un Co rae a ines eaten) Excerpt 77 
is on precisely this subject. Bee below. 

4 There was also a Aei-wén of that title, Bee Chion Nan-yang, op. ct., introduction, p. 5. 
It is among the list contained in one of the Yung-lo tation jk. € k Mi plays. 

* loo. cit. A play called Lao Lat-ted is listed in the Pao-sofs-i'ong shu-mu, 144, but there is no 
moans of devidmg whether it is a Ari-wén or a isa-chu. The lost play Pan-i buon BE dx WX 
attributed to the Ming writer Fan Wan-jo Ji, 3C ff wes probably on the same subject, although - 
its author may have lived too late for it to have been this play. 

* Thare are two other Ming plays whioh sometimes go by this title. See Ming-tai ch'wan-ch't 
ch‘dan-mu, 186 and 490. They deal with different subject-matter from this play. 
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TE 4 ofthe Northern Bung, who is also the subject of the Pat-shun ch Fy W 
W (see below, under excerpt 15). 
Tan-ch's chi 

The Tan-ch's chi t Wi. fic, from which excerpt 48 has been taken, is a play 
which has not been noted elsewhere. The title of the excerpt is Kuo Ti+ 
mu ch'i sols OR T BE ou RE 00 fil Kuo Tst-i’s mother and wife lament his 
absence’. This is one of several Ming plays about the T'ang general Kuo Tzt-i 
which are represented in the Ytieh-fu hung-shan.* 
Yü-ch'as chi 

The Ydü-ch'a$ cht > @ fc supplies excerpt 47. The title of the excerpt 
is Ting Shth-ta‘ai ch'i à pieh T +: Zr W W Yi Ting Shih-ta‘ai’s wife lamenta . 
her husband's departure ’. The story has not so far proved possible to identify. 
The subject of the excerpt is the sorrow of the wife of one Ting Shih-ta‘ai at 
not having heard from her husband—sent to the south of Fukien in an official 
eapaoity—for over a year. The excerpt is not from either of the two Ming 
plays of the same title which survive. A third, lost Yd-ch‘at oh is recorded, 
but it is not known what subject it dealt with.* | 
Ssti-pien chi 

The Ssù-pien chs $h ME fc, from which excerpt 50 has been taken, is a play 
which has not been noted elsewhere. The story is that of Lü Méng-chéng 
E A JE and his marriage, and the excerpt is textually related to ita counter- 
parta in two other extant plays on the same subject, the P‘o-yao chi Br Æ fe * 
and the Ts'ai-lou chi $ Hk fc.* Judging from the evidence supplied by this 
excerpt, the Ssti-pien ofa stands between the P'o-yao chs and the Ts‘at-lou ch, 
in a direct line of derivation. The Sst~pien cht is an adapted form of the P'o-yao 
chi—the text of three of the ten songs concerned differs, although the tunes stay 


1 For the subject-matter of the Pai-shun chi, mo CMu-hei teung-mu ti-yao fh oe E H 
Ht BA, Poking, 1050, edition, x, 604-6. It was based on the life of Wang Ta'éng, who was first 
in oach of the three examinations (hence the term san-yias). The girl married to him was the 
daughter of Yang I Af (i, although this was apparently not æ historical fact. 

1 They include the extant T“on-hua chi (see excerpt 08) and the Ys-yàü chi (see excerpt 55), 
of which the songs are all that survive. There was another play, not extant, which is not repre- 
sented in the Y&ch.fu hung-shan, This is the Ton-chung ohi J} i W. See Oh'i Piso-chis JS 
WB EE, Yaon-shan-tong ch'a p'ón te ili Hb il Gh (Yxon-shan-t'ang Ming ch'i p'in chi p‘in 
cMao-ls TE I] P HH HH im MM im BY Se, od. Huang Ch'ang X $e, Shanghai, 1965, 101). 

3 Bee. Ming-tas ch'uan-ch't ch'Ron-mu, 214, 406. The former survives only in anthologies, 
and is not accessible, but some information about its subject can be got from the catalogues 
in whieh it is mentioned. ` 

* ibid., 349. This is a play by Chn Ts'ung-lung J&- fX: NE. Fu Hel-hue states that its subject- 
matter differed from that of the other two plays, I do not know on what evidence. 

.5 Ku-pés ksi-ch'u is'ung-k'as edition (Series 1, No. 19), Act 24. The P'o-yao chi is usually 
described as a Asi-wodn ; there certainly was a Asi-wén of that title (see Ch'ien Nan-yang, loo. cit.), 
but the earliest surviving edition of this work belongs to the middle of the Ming dynasty. 

* ibid., Series 1x, No. 10, Act 17. 
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the same—while the T's‘at-lou chs is an abridgement of the Ssü-pten chi (two 
songs are omitted). 
Oh'a-ch'uan chi 

The Ch‘a-ch‘uan c 3k Ms R, from which excerpt 57 has been taken, is a 
play which has not been preserved elsewhere. The title of the excerpt is Shuang 
shéng fang Su Heiao-ch'ing Vk 4 Yl BE J HM. The play deals with a famous 
love story, one of the favourite themes of popular song during the Yiian and 
Ming dynasties.2 (Su Haigo-ch'mg, & singing-girl, fell in love with a student, 
Shuang Chien Sk 3. When he had to depart, the girl’s mother married her off 
to & tea-merchant, who promptly took her away in his ship. She contrived to 
write a poem on the wall of the Chin-shan Temple & il; 3 telling Shuang of 
her love for him. The two were eventually reunited.) There was a hs-wén 
on the subject, from which a few songs survive.’ There were also at least two 
ch‘uan-ch's which pre-date this anthology ; neither of them is extant. 
T't-ch'tao chi 

The 7't-ch‘tao oW XR. HE fie, from which excerpt 82 has been taken, is a play 

which has not been preserved elsewhere. The title of the excerpt is Cho Wên- 
chün yileh-hsta ting ch'in nt x B H F CE, and the play deals, of course, 
with the poet Ssti-ma Hsiang-ju FR) Hj 48 Xu and Cho Wén-chiin. Two cA'uan- 
oh‘s of this title are recorded, one by Lu Chi-chih B& Wit z% and one by Hsü Fu-teo 
kk fH NE. Neither is extant." 


It is a striking fact that the themes of at least five of the nine Southern 
plays were current among Ast-toén. The explanation probably lies in the reten- 
tive nature of the Chinese popular (as opposed to literary) drama, to which these 
five plays clearly belonged. Like the performers of oral literature, the troupes of 
the popular drama tended to adapt material rather than to invent it. Thus, 
while these five plays are not identifiable as the Ast-toén concerned, they may 
still bear some relation to them. 

Besides these 10 plays which are not to be found elsewhere, there are 14 
others, supplying 25 excerpts, which are preserved (in fragments) only in such 
anthologies as this.* Of five of these plays, only the songs, in part or whole, are 
preserved elsewhere.” It is likely that among the remainder, too, there are 


1 The T's'ai-low chi has also reduced the number of acts (20 to the 29 of the P'o-yao cA). 

* Beo Chao Ching-shén if] JR BB, Heiac-shuo hsi-ch'a heim-l'ao jM BE BB th dp Ab, 
Bhanghai, 1939, 203-808, 

* See Chien Nan-yang, op. dt., 270-2. 

4 There was a play oalled the (h‘a-Asiong chi J&- XT. W, which may bo ono of the oh'wan-ch'i 
under another title. (Bee Ch‘: Piso-ohla, op. cit., 28.) The same note refers to an earlier work, 

* Boo. Ming-taá ch'wan-ch'i ch'uan-mu, 127-8 and 198-0. There was also a Asi-wén, of which 
some songs survive. Seo Chien Nan-yang, op. cit., 44. The Pao-wén-fang shw-mu notes two plays 
of this title (pp. 189, 140). 

* See the list of contenta below, under the first excerpt fram each play. Excerpta 2, 8, 18, 
19, 21-24, 80, 88, 55, 76, 77, 79. 

’ Beo under excerpts 21, 28, 55, 76, 79. 
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excerpts which cannot be paralleled in other anthologies.! Even when they 
can be paralleled, there may well be textual differences due to their belonging 
to different types of regional drama. 


The remaining 64 excerpta come from 36 or 37 ? playa which exist in complete 
editions. After making allowance for discrepancies introduced by editors, there 
are still wide differences between many of these excerpts and their counter- 
parts. Four excerpts,‘ from four different plays, show a complete divergence. 
(For each of these plays, the Ytieh-fu hung-shan contains at least one other 
excerpt which agrees with its counterpart.) Aside from these four, there are 
about & dozen other excerpts 5 which differ substantially from their counter- 
parta while retaming most of their text in common. 

Such apparent contradictions are due to the successive adaptations which 
most popular plays underwent ; a good example of this proceas was sean above 
in considering the Sst-pien cht. Sometimes the adaptation was shown in a 
change of title; hence some at least of the ' alternative’ titles in which Ming 
plays abound.* There were a number of motives for re-writing apart from the 
obvious ones. Sometimes a play’s songs had become too old-fashioned. Some- 
times it was necessary to adapt & play to suit the conventions of the drama of 
another locality.” Plays too obviously ‘literary’ were sometimes adapted for 
a popular audience, while, for exactly the opposite reason, popular plays were 
often re-written to fit approved standards. The adaptations, except for the last 
kind, of which popular works like the Ytieh-fu hung-shan contain few examples, 
seem to have been mostly done by the members of the acting troupes them- 
Belves.* Thus the main interest of these excerpts is that they are samples of 
drama as actually performed on the popular stage.? 


In the list of contents that follows, the order is that of the Ytieh-fu hung-shan. 

F denotes Fu Hai-hua, Ming-tat ch'uan-ch's oh'üan-mu. 

KP, 1, KP, u, KP, m denote Ku-pén hsi-ch'ü ts"ung-k/an, Series 1, 11, m. 
(The number used after this symbol refers to the position of the play 

,  ànita series.) 

LS denotes Liu-shih chung ch'ü FS t AR dh. 

The term ‘ anthology’ denotes ‘ anthology of play-exoerpta ’. 


1 For example, excerpts 22 and 88 are from plays which are represented only in one or two 
other anthologies. 

2 See under excerpts 6 and 24. 

3 Exoerpt 88 comes from a play with a different title from the Chwang-ho cM. It presumably 
representa a different version of the same play. See under excerpt 16. 

4 Excerpts 11, 16, 46, 98. 

* Excerpts 10, 25, 28, 85, 40, 45, 49, 54, 60, 73, 87, 80-01. 

* Many of the titles usually dismissed as ‘ alternative’ do denote a different version. The 
faot that most of tham occur in anthologies of excerpts, which are based mamly on popular 
versions, only goes to prove the paint. 

' Bor example the drama originating in Anhui province in the late sixteenth century. Bee 
Wang Ku-lu, Ming-tai Hui-tiao hsi-ch'n san-ch'e chi-i. 

* Beo, for example, Ch'l Piao-chia, op. ait., 94, 105, 142, eto. 

* The most outatanding example is provided by excerpt 01. (Bee under exoerpb 6.) 
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Chüan 1 

(1) Shéng-Asion ch JI. ili $2. See notes above. 

(2) T'a4-Ào chi $ 1n fia. Excerpt 73 is also described as coming from this 
play. T“at-ho oh (also written -& $n W) is the collective title of a set of 
one-act plays, nominally tsa-chii,! which are usually attributed to the 
Ming playwright Hsü Ch'ao # W8.* Thirteen survive, in part or whole, 
out of an original total of 243; to one of these, the Nan-lou yileh Bg Ht A, 
excerpt 73 corresponds, though with some divergence. Excerpt 2 is 
presumably related to some lost play in this set. It occurs in at least one 
other anthology, where it is described as coming from a play called the 
Chu-shou ch WX, 3E fe. 

(8) Tan-tao chs W 7] fiz. Bee notes above. 

(4) T'ou-pi cht Sy 2 fi. Four other excerpta, 25, 26, 38, and 44, also come 
from thia play. They equal KP, 1, 38, Acta 1, 35, 6, 8, and 11 respectively.* 

(5) Panai chi BE dx Wo. See notes above. 

(0) P'4-»'a chi TE fH fg. Five other excerpts, 9, 45, 49, 65, and 91, also come 
from this play. They equal LS, Acta 2, 19, 24, 9, 22, and 29 respectively." 

(T) Hstang-nang chi 7 $ fo. Excerpta 46 and 75 also come from this play. 
Excerpts 7 and 75.equal LS, Acta 2 and 10. Exoerpt 46, however, différs 
entirely from LS, Act 9, the act to which its subject-matter corresponds.’ 

(8) Satt-ohteh chs PY tj Æ. Exoerpta 62, 67, 68, and 74 also come from this 
play, which survives only in anthologies.° 


1 The form of the tac-ch@ in the Ming period diverged increasingly from the practice of the 
Yüan dramatists. Some of the later ones are tag-ch& by virtue of little more than their brevity. 

* Bee Fu Hai-hua, Ming-tat teach ch'waw-ww, 160. i 

* Bee Shén T&fu Pe £i Tp, Euch'a isa-yon WE HH MBE Ef (Cheng-bwo bu-ten Asi-ch‘a 
lum-chus ohi-ch‘dng edition), 207. 

t Shéng Ming tea-chd È HH AR By odition. 

t A brief description is included in Fu Yun-twt Al. 2& F, ‘Nafkakn Bunko ta-ch‘t hst-ohi ’ 
PB LR th BY E Oi wan chi Fy JI] JR, Tokyo, 1048), 122-8. If this excerpt 
really did belong to the T"ai-Ào chi, then Chu-show chi must have been its own individual title. 

* Exoerpt 25 is much shorter than {ts counterpart. 

' Four of these excerpts differ widely from their counterparts in editions of the complete 
work. Excerpts 19, 45, and 49 contain much more speech than their counterparts. Note further 
that one of thoso, excerpt 49, differs considerably from the same soene as reprinted in an anthology 
of regional drama. (Wang Ku-lu, Ming-tai Hui-tiao hei-ch'® son-ch'w ohi-i, 99-100). However, 
the most mgnificant difference occurs in the case of excerpt 91. It replaces three of its oounter- 
pert's songs with six others, it has much more speech, and, in addition, it contains a so-called 
P'i-p'a i0 J W RE] wang by the heroine Chao Wu-niang xfj Fi $f. This is evidently « popular 
ballad, which must have been current a$ the time. It also occurs (in the same scene) in at least 
one other anthology. (See Ku Chich-kang ME RA RY, ‘Ming so ch‘t p'l-p'a tt’ AY AR Hl 
FE TR Nj, Wen ese 3 ML, 1, 1, 1955, 78) 

* In another anthology, the CA iw yeh yesh $k Zk F], there is also an excerpt which differs 
entirely from Act 0 while oontaining the same subject-matter. (Bee Chao Ching-shin, op. cit., 
184.) The titles of the two excerpts differ, but this does not mean that their text is not identical, 
for the titles of excerpts in anthologies seem to depend on editorial whim. 

* FS, The excerpta in this anthology are not textually related to the Mell-chieh chi which i 
contained in tho Feng-yieh chin-nong Mi H $58 $k. although they are concerned with the 
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Chian 2 
(9) Bee under 6. 

(10) Lien-fang chi Mj 3 H. Bee notes above. 

(11) Yü-huan chi E M fit. Excerpt 36 also comes ftom this play. Whereas 
it equals LS, Act 8, excerpt 11 differs entirely from Act 34, the act to 
which its subject-matter corresponds. 

(12) Tst-Asiao chi $R S fü. Excerpt 39 also comes from this play. LS, 
Acta 15 and 24. 

(13) Shuang-Weh chi E Z4 fig. LS, Act 12. 

Chilan 3 

(14) Tuan-chi chs lk 13 #2. This is an alternative title for Shang Lu san-yüan 
ch gg RR = 76 Ku (KP, L 28). This excerpt equals Act 22 of that play, 
while excerpt 29, which is actually described as coming from the San-yilan 
ohi = 30 Wu, equals Act 28. 

(15) Pat-shun chi tj H fo. This play is extant, but not accesaible.* 

(16) Chuang-ho chi fit fx Wu. Excerpt 89 is also desoribed as coming from this 
play, while excerpt 88 is described as from the Chintan chi & FH E, 
which is another title for the same work.4 Whereas excerpts 88 and 89 
do correspond roughly to acta of the Chuang-ho chs (KP, 1, 34, under yet 
another title of Chin-wan cht 4 A Yu, Acts 23 and 29),5 excerpt 16 
does not, although it is oocupied with the same subject-matter as that 
play.‘ 

(17) Paitu chs & 38 fü. KP, 1, 12, Act 27. 

(18) Ssti-2é chs yu $M Su. Excerpta 51 and 96 also come from this play, which 
survives only in anthologies.’ 

Chiian 4 

(19) Ts'ws-p'an cht 2X. 8è W. Exoerpta 56, 64, 71, and 94 also oome from this 
play, which survives only in anthologiea.? 

(20) T'ao-yüan ch: $k M fic. Excerpts 59 and 72 also come from this play, 
which is represented i one other anthology as well? The Feng-yüeh 


seme subject-matter. (On the Feng-yuch chin-nang, we James J. Liu, ‘The Feng-yuch chin- 
nang, a Ming collection of Yuan and Ming plays and lyrios preserved in the Royal Library of 
San}Lorenzo, Escorial, Spain’, Journal of Oriental Studias, 1v, 1-2, 1957-8, 79-107.) 

1 Nor is it to be found in a somewhat different version of the play, KP, 1, 22. (Of the two, 
excerpt 36 ix closer to the LY version.) An exoerpt from the Y«-hwas chi appears in an anthology 
under the title of Hew-yuon chi D. ddp fi (F. 457); the change of title may signify & different 
version. There was also another Ya-Awan chi, not now extant (F, 200). 

3 F, 455. 

* F, 457. 

* F, 451. 

5 Exoerpt 80 is much shorter than its counterpart. 

* Its subject-matter corresponds to that of Act 10. However, whereas the birth of s son to 
the Emperor's oonsort is the whole subject of the excerpt, it ls merely reported in Act 19. 

Y F, 475. 

5 F, 488. 

°F, 482. 
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chin-nang, which contains the text of a play entitled San-kuo ath = WH x5 
and sub-titled 7'ao-yüan chs, has nothing related to these excerpts. 

(21) Mo-ho chi Ek Xj fg. The songs are all that survive elsewhere.! 

(22) Chindan chi 4 Wi k. This play survives only in anthologiee.* 

(23) Yd-hetang ch E Tp fi. The songs are all that survive elsewhere.” 

(24) Hung-yeh ch dr BE Wü. Excerpt 63 also comes from this play, which 
survives only in anthologies.‘ 

(25) Bee under 4. 

Omian 5 

(26) Bee under 4. 

(27) Pao-chien chi WE fa] Yu. Excerpt 42 also comes from this play. KP, 1, 
52, Acta 4 and 22. 

(28) Hsiu-ju che I WE Re. LS, Act 33.5 

(29) Bee under 14. 

(30) Wu-kuei cht T kk fg. This play survives only in anthologies.* 


Chilan 6 

(81) Y4-tsan chi = Seb Kj. Excerpts 52 and 84 also come from this play. 
LS, Acta 23, 30, and 19. 

(32) Hat-hsiang ch Wi MH R. Excerpts 53, 80, and 83 also come from thia 
play. LS (Pes Hst-Astang dt W yd), Acts 15, 17, 1, and 9. 

(83) See under 4. : 

(84) Tuan-fa chi By Bt fic. This play is — but not aooeenible." 

(35) Ch‘ten-chin cht T- & f. Excerpta 69 and 87 also come from this play. 
LS, Acta 9 (differs widely), 14, and 22 (differs widely).* 

(86) See under 11. 

(87) Yü-oieh chi = Bk fü. Exoerpt 66 also comes from this play. LS, 
Acta 4 and 12. 

(88) Ydü-ch*ao cht = Hk fo. This play survives only in anthologies.’ 

(39) See under 12. 

(40) Ho-jung ohi 10 3x fa. KP, n, 7, Act 29 (differs widely).!9 


1 F, 108. 

* F, 480. 

3 F, 148-4. 

* F, 191. This excerpt differs widely from a version of the same scene in an anthology of 
regional drama. See Wang Ku-lu, Ming-tas Hwi-iiao hei-cA'& sam-ch'u chi-i, 78-84, where the play 
appears under ita other title of T'i-hung chi HA AT. Kj. 

* Exoerpt 28 contains much more speech than ita counterpart. 

F 477. 

7 F, 4554. 

* Excerpt 85 diverges from its counterpart half-way through ; three songs differ. In excerpt 
87, one song differs. Hixcarpt 69 lacks a good deal of speech at the beginning, in this respect 
resembling the same scene in another anthology. (Bee Chao Ohing-shén, op. dt., 134.) 

* Y, 478. 

10 The Yweh-fu hwng-shge excerpt has four opening songs which are not found in the other. 
The excerpt differs widely from the same scane as included in a repertoire of the Anhui style 
of drama. Bee Wang Ku-lu, Ming-tat Hwi-tiao hsi-ch'& sam-ch'« chi-i, 49-62. 
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Chilan 7 

(41) Chang-ch‘as cht H $ ft. LS, Act 22 (first part). 

(42) See under 27. 

(43) Tan-ch't chi FR RG fü. Seo notes above. 

(44) See under 4. 

(45) See under 6. 

(46) See under 7. 

(47) Yi-ch‘at cht Fe $1 Wi. See notes above. 

(48) Ohin-yin chi 4x Al ff. Excerpt 98 is also described as coming from this 
play. Whereas the former equals Act 29 of the extant edition (KP, 1, 27), 
excerpt 98 differs entirely from Act 40, the act to which ita subject- 
matter oorresponds.! 

(49) See under 6. 

Chian 8 

50) Ssti-pien ch« $k Mi fi. Bee notes above. 

(51) See under 18. 

(52) See under 31. 

(53) See under 32. 

(54) Mian ohi 3: Sl fo. This is another title for the Chén-chu che 3& 3& f, 
KP, n, 2.* This excerpt corresponds, with considerable differences, to 
Act 12,3 

(55) Yu yü cht E fü f. The songs are all that survive elsewhere.‘ ` 

(56) See under 19. 


Chilan 9 

(57) Ch‘a-ch‘uan chi 36 Mt fic. Bee notes above. 

(58) Huang-p'ao ché FG 34 Wü. This excerpt corresponds, despite some 
differences, to Act 3 of the tsa-chü, Sung T'o-tsu. lung-hu féng-yiin hus 
R ABRE EL dr by Lo Kuan-chung i Kov 

(59) See under 90. 


Chilan 10 
(60) Huan-sha chi $g $b fie. LS, Act 14. 


(61) Oheng-hung chi 1E b fc. KP, 1, 29, Act 15. 
(62) See under 8. 


(68) See under 24. 
(64) See under 19. 


1 There is an adaptation entitled Chin-yin ho-tsung ché @ Al & W which is not 
&ocemmible. (Bee F, 228.) There was also a New Ohin-yin, apparently an erson, which 
is no longer extant. (See Ch'i Piao-chia, op. att., 04.) 

2 F, 455. It is possible that the different titles originally stood for differing versions. 

* It is about half the length of Ita counterpart. 

4 F, 210. 

* Yüan Ming sacha JG Hj ME BY edition. Excerpt 58 contains two extra songs ab the 
beginning. Whes is evidently the same excerpt appears—also under the title of Hwomg-p'ao 
cli—in another anthology. (See Wang Ku.lu, op. dt., 750.) 
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(65) See under 6. 

(66) See under 37. 

(67) See under 8. 

(68) Bee under 8. 

Chiian 11 

(69) See under 35. 

(70) Ts‘aotu chs He ME fa. EP, 1, 26, Act 45. 

(71) See under 19. 

(72) See under 20. 

(73) Bee under 2. 

(74) See under 8. 

(75) See under 7. 

(76) Ho-p chi & G W. The songs are all that survive elsewhere. 

(TT) San-kuo chi = Wü x5. Excerpts with this title survive in other’ 
anthologies as well? 

Chüan 12 

(78) Pasv-yüeh ing A A. KP, 1, 9, Act 19. 

(79) Fén-ch‘as chi 4} $X fie. The songs are all that survive elsewhere.? 

(80) Bee under 32. 

(81) Yü-ho chi E & Wt. L8, Act b. 


Cháan 18 

(82) Tt-ch‘tao chs YR. ORE fie. Ses notes above. 

(83) Bee under 32. 

(84) See under 31. 

(85) Hung-fu cht $L Sb fic. KD, 1, 60, Act 10. 

(86) T'ou-hstang chi Hie A fio. See notes above. 

Chilan 14 

(87) See under 35. 

(88) See under 16. 

(89) Bee under 16. 

(90) Lxen-huan oft i HE fe. This excerpt corresponds very roughly to parta 
of the extant edition, KP, 1, 54, which bears clear signs of having been 
adapted during the Ch'ing dynasty. 


1 F, 211. 

* Seo Wang Ku-lu, op. ait., 780, 746, 752. There is also a San-kuo ohi — Wil fii, presumably 
the same work, pp. 744, 749. There is also a play, entitled San-kuo cM, contained m the 
Feng-ywek chan-nang. (Bee under excerpt 20.) Excerpt 77 is textually related to its oounter- 
part in that play, although there are wide divergences. 

? F, 220-1. 

* The Len-uan chi is on carly pley—it is listed in the Pao-1ofs-/o2g shu-ew—although the 
only surviving complete copies date from the Ch‘ing dynasty. It has been extensively adapted. 
The speech is full of Soochow colloquialisms, a characteristic of Ch'ing K'us-cÀ'w, and in Aot 5 
there is included a list of about 100 play-titles——a minor oatalogue—which contains many 
Oh'ing works. Excerpt 90 combines text which is found in Acts 5 and 18. 


y 
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(91) See under 6. 

(92) Oh‘teh-fu chi 3, FF Re. This play is extant but not accessible." 

(93) T"an-hua chi J 7E fu. LS, Act 32. 

Ohüan 15 

(94) Bee under 19. 

(95) Huan-tas chi W Ae fe. KP, 1, 32, A569 Maen hali] 

(96) See under 18. 

(97) Ssü-mei cht fq 3k W. KP, n, 63, Act 6.3 

Chüan 16 

(98) See under 48. 

(99) Lo-yang ch‘tao Y& BB Hg. The text of this excerpt has been omitted from 
the Yteh-fu hung-shan. In the table of contenta, the title of the excerpt 
is given as Ts'a$ Tuan-ming mu ted Asiang féng A 38 A HE OA 3X 
‘The meeting of Ts‘ai Tuan-ming and his mother’. The play was con- 
cerned with the deeds of Ts‘ai Hsiang A¥ 3EK.* Exoerpte of a play entitled 
Lo-yang chi Y& WS fi, which dealt with the same subject, survive in 
various anthologies *; Lo-yang ch‘tao is presumably an alternative title. 

(100) Shh- chi + BE f. KP, 1, 42, Aot 24. 


1 KP, qm. 

2 The text in the middle of this act is miming ; it oan be filled in from the excerpt. 
> Teal Halang was also the subject of the Ssü-mei oki. Beo under 97. 

* Bee Wang Ku-lu, op. ait., 788, 740, 741, 747. 


THE GREAT WAY OF FORMER HEAVEN: A GROUP 
OF CHINESE SECRET RELIGIOUS SECTS 


By Mansos Torrey 
Introduction 

This paper discusses certain aspects of an esoteric, secretly organised, 
religion in China called Heten-t‘ten Ta-tao (or Hsten-t‘ten Tao)! ‘The Great 
Way of Former Heaven’ (or * The Way of Former Heaven’). It is based mainly 
on material discovered in Singapore during 1954-5. 

The name Heten-t'ten Tao has been recorded elsewhere as that of a Chinese 
‘seot ’. Evidence suggested that it might have links with several other groupings 
but the exact nature of connexion was obecure.* I will show that the Great 
Way of Former Heaven (which I will refer to as the Great Way) is in fact 
a name used: by a number of schismatic sects for the religious system from which 
they have ramified. These sects themselves have a number of different names, 
some using Hsten-t‘ten Men (‘ door’ or sect) as an alternative. Great Way is 
also the term used by them for deecribing the ideology which they share and 
which, although syncretio, is independent of any of the traditional Chinese 
ideologies in its development, and has some unique features. 

The material does not enable me to give a complete description of the 
system in all its aspects. The secta from which I gathered material still operate 
partly in secret overseas, and the documenta to which I had access are incom- 
plete. Nevertheless despite gaps the new facta obtained do, I think, cast 
some light on the ideological and structural connexions of a number of Chinese 
esoteric groupings. 

First I will describe the descent of & group of Great Way seota with which 
I had personal contact. Second, I will discuss the ideology of the religion, 
and then describe the organization of the group of secta contacted which 
share a common form. Finally J will examine how far, in the light of the 
material, we can now identify some other groups which have had some features 
described in the literature on Chinese sectarianism, as offshoots of the Great 
Way system. 

g, of al 

Ifirst made oontaot with Great Way religion while making an anthropological 
study in Singapore of chat-t‘ang: ‘vegetarian halls’. These are residential 
religious establishments in which inmates practise sexual abstinence and follow 
a vegetarian diet. They are occupied and run largely by Chinese unattached 
immigrant women and my main interest was in the social satisfactions they 


ici tise: Shack UE úre incorporated into the taxt only win they are book tus oonnectad 
with the argument, or when romankzation makes for ambiguity. Other characters for terms which 
may be tmfamiliar, are given in a list at the end. 

3 Boe J. J. M. de Groot, Ssotarieniom and religious peracoution in Chena, 2 vols., Amsterdam, 
1903-4, 1, 106 £, 197, 199. 
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provided for them. This meant an investigation of the relationship of the 
halls to the wider religious organization of the overseas Chinese.! I discovered 
that while some were part of the Buddhist part of this organization, the majority 
were attached to groupings which claimed to be ‘ the only true followers’ of 
Great Way religion.? 

The material on esoteric religions in China is very uneven and systematio 
first-hand investigation of them preéented a number of ‘difficulties. Not only 
were such religions usually organized wholly or partly in secret, but contact 
with them was hampered by their illegal status.* They have continually been 
subject to suppression partly on account of their unorthodoxy and partly 
because they have tended to be politically militant. To-day such suppression 
is particularly intense and it is unlikely that much new material will be forth- 
coming on egoterio groups from China itaelf.* 

Many of China’s secret religions, like the Great Way sects, have been 
taken to South East Asia by Chinese immigrants and continue to flourish there, 
although in modified form. South-East Asian governments have not been 
interested in Chinese religious orthodoxy. Within overseas Chinese communities, 
moreover, there has been nothing resembling the Confucian élite of the home- 
land to lead publio opinion against them (most overseas Chinese are of peasant 
or artisan background). Consequently, it is often possible to uncover new 
information not only on their overseas operation but also, from their documenta, 
and informants who are immigrants, how they were organized and sometimes 
how they operated in the homeland. 

My origmal sources for this paper consisted of a number of sectarian docu- 
ments and statements of informants. Informants included several leaders 
and officials of the sects in Singapore, and in one case in Malaya. Most of 
them had joined their organizations in China. Some of the documents on 
historica] descent were hand-written records, others were copies made for my 
benefit (and from which some details may have been omitted). Several private 
sectarian publications were used: handbooks for religious administration, 
oritical works on ideology and orthodox leadership used in campaigns to draw 
members away from rival sects, and religious texts used in proselytizing.’ 


1 The results of this study appear in an unpublished Ph.D. theals: Thes orgonteation and social 
function of Chinese women's chat-t'ang in Singapore (University of London, 1058). 

3 A preliminary investigation in 1953 led me to believe tha all vegetarian halls in Singapore 
were Buddhist. See my ‘Chincee women's vegetarian houses in Singapore’, Journal of the 
Malayan Branch of ihe Royal Asiatio Society, xxvu, 1, 1054. The external appearance of both 
Buddhist and sectarian halls is ximílar and at this stage of contact members did not reveal 
their truo affiliations. 

2 The experience of de Groot provides & notable exception. The heightened campaigns against 
secta in Fukien actually aided him in documentary investigation. A leader of one seot gave him 
documents for safe-keeping at this timo having previously denied that any such material existed ; 
op. att., 1, 178. 

^ With the exosption of newspaper reports. Bee below, pp. 390-1. 

' § These are cited as relevant. All interviews were conducted by me in Cantonese and transla- 
tions from documents aro my own. 
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The halls providing material for this paper belonged to four independent 
vegetarian (chat) seota : that is, to groupings in which those aspiring to high 
rank have to take vows of sexual abstmence and vegetarianiam. They were four 
subdivisions, each called P'u-tu Men ‘ Salvation Sect’? (also known as Hsien- 
tten Men’). 

Information was also provided by its local leader on another vegetarian sect, 
Kues-ken Men ‘ Sect of Reverting to the Root [of Things] ',* found in Malaya 
but not yet established in Singapore. He provided additional information 
on a further, non-vegetarian, sect in Singapore going under the name of 
“Nanyang Sacred Union’. It is in fact the T'unmg-sham She ‘ Fellowship of 
Goodness’. Before joining the Kuei-ken Men, ita leader had been in the 
T'ung-shan She m China and Singapore and had in fact brought it to Singapore 
and established it there. I made little personal contact with this sect largely 
because its lodges are not open for public worship as are the halls of vegetarian 
sects." I lived for short periods in two vegetarian halls, each belonging to a 
different P*u-tu sect. 

All the above groupings regard themselves as Inner secta of the Great Way 
because they have a similar form of organization. They claim to be related 
to other independent Inner secta in China which have no overseas branches. * 
Other Great Way groupings are regarded by them as Outer sects. The leader of 
Kuei-ken Mon waa at the time of study conducting a reamalgamation campaign 
among Inner secta. 

Patriarchal descent and division into some of the Innar seats 

Sects in Malaya and Singapore keep records of past leaders of their divisions. 
The original system of leadership of the religion was by tsu, which might be 
translated aa ‘ patriarchs’. They are said to hold office by virtue of Heaven’s 
Mandate " obtained directly from the religion’s highest deity.* They pass on 


1 The name of this sect has been recorded. For example, de Groot, op. cit., tr, 568. There is 
an additional P'u-iv sect in Singapore which I contacted but it provided no information relevant 
to this paper. 

* They are differently organized from the sect of this name described by de Groot, op. ot., 
1, 176-06. There is another vegetarian sect of the religion in Singapore which provided no material 
for this paper. It is named after its nineteenth-century founder, Ch'é&n Tso-mien and olaims to 
be reformed. It has abandoned ranks and degrees, while still retaining administrative positions 
and titles of address originally going with these ranks. These positions and titles of addrees are 
used by other sects m Singapore whioh retain ranks. 

3 Karl Ludvig Reichelt gives the name of this sect in Religion in Chinese garment, trans. 
Joseph Tetlie, New York, 1951, 165. 

* This sect has been described for China by John C. De Kome in a privately published fall- 
length work, The Fellowship of Goodness (Tung Shon She): a study of contemporary Chinese 
religion, Grand Rapids, Mich., 1941 (mimeo.). He regarded it as a new religion and was unaware 
of certain atruotural and ideological details which now enable identification with the Great Way. 

3 Another sect said by rmants to exist in Singapore is Lung-huwa Men ' Dragon Flower 
Sect’. Unlike the sect of this name described by de Groot it is mid to be non-vegetarian. Cf. 
de Groot, op. att., 1, 196-241. 

* Bee below, p. 888, for evidence on ane China seot supporting this claim. 

T See below, pp. 887-8. 

* Bee below, p. 370, 
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office personally to their successors, or they are supposed to do 80, and succession 
is determined in accordance with certain cosmological factors which will be 
discussed below. Orthodoxy depends principally on a sect having the ‘ correct’ 
leader. Only one man (or occasionally two working together) may hold the 
Heavenly Mandate at one time.* 

I have combined information in the patriarchal records and other documenta 
on descent made available to me and from it have constructed charta 1-3.! 
The information recorded gives some idea of the possible length of existence 
of the religion. The names of past leaders may also aid investigation of further 
esoteric groupings and provide a means of identification with the Great Way. 


Comments on the charts 
1. Leadership up to the nineteenth century 

The records of most Inner sects begin with the names of two men said 
to have held office jointly.” They are reckoned seventh in line because sects 
believe Great Way derives from the Ch‘an school of Buddhism and that their 
descent follows on directly from the sixth Ch'an patriarch in China, Hui Néng.* 
Ch'an, it is claimed, became unorthodox when it failéd to recognize the seventh 
patriarchal office. Several sects record that: ‘after the sixth patriarch, 


1 Some sects abandoned the patriarchal system after division. See below, pp. 368-0. 

3 Patriarchal records are kept in head vegetarian halls of sect branches in Bingapore. My 
sources on P'w-iw sects were either these original records or copies of tham. Generally copies 
had lees details than original records: for example, they did not give alternative names of leaders, 
their fate (original records show that many came to & violent end), and the divine status which some 
were believed to have had (see below, pp. 376-7). I have in all cases included the fullest material. 
Leaders with divine status are listed in a later note. Considerable time-gaps exist between some 
patriarche. It may be in some areas campaigns against sects were stronger and some records 
were kept verbally for periods during which details were forgotten, or that minor leaders have 
been omitted. I am told that some leaders’ names were struck from records because they engaged 
in activities disapproved by the sects. It is possible some newly formed groups of independent 
origin wished later to claim connaxion with Great Way and faked records of descent omitting 
some leaders through lack of information. My main source on descent of Kuci-ken Men and 
T'wag-shon She was a book written by the leader of the former sect, Ts‘al Chao-yun (writing 
under the name of Ta'ai Fei) Sax Lung chih iw-pei = Wü HG Wi GR ‘Three Dragon [Flowers] 
point out the road ', Penang, reprint, 1951. The title relates to Great Way cosmology, see below, 
p. 878. The book was written in connexion with the campaign of reamalgamation of Inner 
socta he was conducting at the time of study. 

* Kwei-ken seot aleo records a mythological line of descent up to the Ch‘on patriarchs in 
China. Teaching, like that of traditional Chinese systems of thought, is traced through a line of 
sage-kings. A deluge is then recorded after which teaching temporarily stops. This is the Hsion- 
tien ' Former Heaven’ period. Teaching resumes again with the Chwng-t‘ten ' Middle Heaven’ 
period, and continues through a line of philosophers down to Mencius. It ends temporarily in 
Chins, Meanwhile, the records state, it had been taught in Indis by a line of Buddhas and 
afterwards passed to the Ch'an school. It was brought back to Chins by Bodhidarma. See below, 
p. 878, for meaning of terms Former and Middle Heavens in the relgian. 

4 T"ung-shan She is the only Inner seot claiming no connexion with Ch'an. It gives another 
name for the seventh patriarch, reoordmg Pai-ma ' White Horse’ as the name of a religious 
eatabliahment with which he is supposedly connected. This is of course the name of the Loyang 
monastery said to have housed siiras brought from India on the back of a white horse. 

* The two seventh patriarchs are identified with a layman and monk mentioned ın the Hul 
Néng sūtra. Hui Nóng is supposed to have said that seventy years after his death they would 
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1. To EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY * 
718? VI (a) E 938 D UE 1? 
0) A ESEG CS TE alternative name Fy E WD 


1488! VII — ME Mg 3 (executed) 
1682-0 — IX — AME TR [from Klang-ei] (executed) 
1723-1 X RIELE EK (imprisoned) 
1788 XI fi} Sf PE ge PE E alternative namo ff BE HY] [from Kweichow] 
XIE a ME atomative name Fè JR Je] from Kweshow 
(XIE y [from Ssechuan] [struck from record for supposed rebellion] 


ien XIII! (a) MÀ ^F — De E pl alternative name $f if 4C] [Ch'eng-tu Szechuan] 
(0) fg Hg CREE EI | 


| 


1829-81 [Acting Head] BE Hy (banished) 


1882-34 XII — patriarch resumed office 


1884 [Acting Head] W {kK £ (Hunan) [E] fif fy (Shonsi) struck from record ; 
accused of rebellion] 


| 
1887 [Acting Head] SY [i Fi BE: ROI 
2. Division into 7'vswe-suaw Sum AND Kuar-xaxy May 


pros m SON, 


T'wng-shan She 1848 Han-yang meeting * 
XIV ^ Bh um, p 
| 1849-58 XIV YE {K BE [B : HH AR, alternative name $ f $] 
N 





re !  neemew DERE] 
| 


| See chars 3 1868-72 XV 4$ [K HRA HE] 
XVI 1917 WE A HE n 
187-50 — XVI X 5rd 


1896-1914 XVII $k ut Jt 


1914-20 XVIII (a) ff Ja "Hr 
1929 OKRE 


* Footnotes are on p. 867 
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the Great Way passed to those dwelling in the fire (huo-chü, clergy living in 
their own homes). Buddhism closed '. 

The two patriarohs reorganized the religion. At this time membership 
consisted of individuals living in their own homes and meeting for worship 
either in each other's houses or in non-residential vegetarian halls. The religion 
was entirely vegetarian. 

The eighth patriarch, Lo Wei-ch'ün, is already: known in the literature on 
Chinese sectarianism as a founder of seots.! He has a special place in the 
religion and is said to have been a great reformer. He is supposed to have 
written a Mahayana sfitra in which he laid down new principles for religious 
organization.* The religion was to have two sections: a department of lay- 
helpers (hu-iao) known as the ‘ outer’ department, and a department of rank- 
holders who take religious degrees, known as the ‘inner’ department. Lay- 
members were to be entitled to one-third of the merit accumulated by rank- 
holders through their esoteric work for spiritual progrees.? Lo also changed the 
existing system of ranks, ‘ abolishing five major titles ’ called the ‘ Five Lords’ ` 
(Wu-kung).* This information from the sects themselves is paralleled by a 
Buddhist tradition: that after the Yiian dynasty there was an offshoot of the 
White Lotus called the Wu-kung Tao ‘ Way of the Five Lords ', which ‘ wanted 
to rebel’ and which was organized into five sections each under a leader. 
This Buddhist account also claims that Lo Wei-ch‘tin was a religious leader 
who broke away from the White Lotus sect.§ The leader of one P'u-tu sect 


preach contamporansonsly, transmitting doctrine to numerous ' prominent successors’. See 
Wong Mou-lam, The sutra of Wei Lang (or Hwi Neng), revised ed. by Christmas Humphreys, 
London, 1958, 119. The secta my Pai, the layman, received tho insignia from Hui Néng when 
he saved his life. 

1 Details of his life are given by de Groot, op. olt., 1, 179 ff., and rr, 198 f., also by J. Edkins, 
Chinese Buddhism, London, 1800, oh. xit. 

3 The sūtra is referred to in a work of orlticiam written by a P'w-i sect leader in Bingapore, 
Tung ting chish Iu [P] 3 JE BX ‘ Advancing together on the roed to perception '. He writes 
under the pseudonym. Chung-ho T'ang (this in fact is the name of a branch Triad society but 
it may be coincidence). The book was privately published in Smgapore, 1058, and privately 
circulated. I have not seen the Mahiyina sitra, 

? Boe also below, p. 375. 

1 Bee below, pp. 376-8, for discussion of Ww-bwsg rank which was later reintroduoed. 

* Yung-hel, Xo-émg ohi WC Hii Hi ‘Collected problems’, Singapore, 1065. His sources 
are not disclosed. 


1 Ma was a monk. In the T"wxg-skon She only, the seventh paiziaroh's name is given «s Tf 


£. 

* Yang Shou-i and Hst Chi-nan were appointed jointly in place of Chang Kung by the XII 
i Both were executed. 

? The five leaders at the Han-yang meeting were: 


3x dk BK ZL KR PNG AL ROK ME CE MI (all of whom wero executed 
within 3 yours), IAK) Hc RE Lo ZN and AK BE OK BM 


* This sect was known by various names, Show-yian 1865-72, Kwei-kem 1872-06, Fwu-ming 
1806-1914, Kuei-ken 1914 onward. ` n 
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writes that Lo was eventually tortured to death for writing his Mahayüna 
stitra which incited people to rebellion. 

The sectarian records state that many sects appeared after Lo Wei-ch‘in. 
The ninth patriarch is said to have named the religion Great Way of Former 
Heaven. Only sects descended from him are considered ‘true’ Great Way 
gecta.t 

Tt appears then that Great Way religion possibly derived from the Wu-kung 
Tao offshoot of the White Lotus ; that it stems from e reform movement started. 
by Lo Wei-ch'ün, being itself an offshoot of Lo’s religion founded by the 
leader recorded as ninth patriarch, Later I will show that in certain circum- 
stances some Great Way secta take the name ‘ White Lotus ' seoretly.? 


2. The nineteenth-contury period of leadership 

The nineteenth century is said to have been a period of great fragmentation 
of secta, a result of vigorous campaigns of suppression.‘ To check division an 
attempt was made to strengthen leadership and five senior dignitaries met in 
Han-yang to reorganize administration. One was made fourteenth patriarch 
and new rules for membership were fixed. 

T*ung-shan She, or the sect from which it developed, did not accept these 
innovations and split off at this point.* The Kuei-ken Men group would not 
accept the fourteenth patriarch's acting successor.” The remaining body was 
led by the sole surviving member of the Han-yang meeting who they accepted 
as fifteenth patriarch. He built a vegetarian hall in which he lived and from 
which he directed affairs. After his death dissension led to the formation of 


1 Chung-ho T'ang, op. cit. 

* The gap between dates for the eighth and ninth patriarchs is explained in terms of Lo's 
immortality. When he left earth ho is said to have made frequent visits and continued to head 
the religion from above until a suitable successor was found. 

? See below, p. 385. 

* Internal division waa largely a result of the state's vigorous attempt to destroy unorthodox 
religions and capture their leaders. Leadership problems arose as a result of capture of head men 
and those in line for office, and quarrels among contenders for position. It is believed that 
at the same time a battle over leadership took place among divine beings in heaven (affairs of 
heaven and earth are believed to parallel each other: a disturbance on one plane affects events 
on the other). 

* Wa-beng rank had by now been reintroduced. 

* T’ung-shon She is said to have been founded in Peking in 1917; De Korne, op. cit. It 
based its teaching on that of a Sxechuanese named P*éng. According to Ts‘ai Chao-yun, Xwei-ken 
soot's leader in Malaya, P*éng is reoognixed as sixteenth (and present) petriarch of T"ung-shan 
She. It may bo that P'éng was originally head of another group which merged with, and perhaps 
became overshadowed by T"ung-shan She. P'éng is hardly mentioned by De Korne and was 
not among the list of main organizers he gives. Tho man thought by De Korne to be main’ 
organizer is Yeo Chi-tmang. Ts‘ai Chao-yun names this man as one of the five top rank-holders 
(Ww-kung) in the sect at present. There is a further possibility. P'éng claimed incarnate Buddha 
status. It may be that he was in faot an important organiser but owing to his divinity was 
kept in the background for safety. 

* Its present petriarch is said to be ‘ somewhere in China '. 

* Bee below, pp. 388-4, for discussion of vegetarian halls in administration. 
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further seots including the group known as P'u-iu Men! The name P*u-tu 
is taken from a type of religious work being performed at the time of division.* 

From records and other information it appears that there have been at least 
eight independent groupings calling themselves P'u-tu Men.? These divisions 
‘are numbered on the chart: I A-B, II, IIT A-B-C-D, IV. 

Sect II amalgamated with I after a period of independent leadership but 
divided again later. No dates are given by I and I for their patriarchs since 
division but from the number of leaders recorded it would appear that the terms 
of office of many must have been short. 

Sect III was a group which took the brother of the fifteenth patriarch 
as their sixteenth in line. After his death, unlike the other P'u-tu groups, it 
replaced the patriarchal system with a system of leadership by three men 
responsible for certam religious work and known as the ' Three Flowers ’.* 
They selected five men to take charge after their death. One was to be leader, 
Chaa-chang ‘ Family Head ', and was to establish a vegetarian hall. The seoond 
was to live with him in this hall and eventually become his successor. The other 
three were to suoceed the Three Flowers in directing spiritual work, and were 
known as the ‘ Latter Three Flowers’. They were also each placed directly 
in charge of a territorial division for which they were ultimately responsible 
to the Chia-chang.5 7 

The Latter Three Flowers eventually broke away to form independent sub- 
sects. Each was named P'u-tu Men like ita parent body but took as alternative 
title the name of the vegetarian hall from which ita founder had directed 
divisional affairs before breaking away. The rest of the original group 
administered by the succeasor to the Cha-chang was also known alternatively 
by the name of ita founding vegetarian hall. ‘ T'ang’ is in fact the term used 
when referring to a P‘u-tu subdivision in group DI.’ 

Sect IV broke away after the death of the sixteenth patriarch of sect ITI and 
was founded by two of his female disciples." Again, it operated through founding 
vegetarian halle (all hall names are given in the chart) and became entirely 
female in membership. 

1 One appears to have been Yao-ch'th Mon. See below, pp. 388-9. 


2 Boe below, p. 887. 
* Information on P'w-iw sub-sects without branches oversees comes from Ta'ai Chao-yuün, 


5 The Three Flowers were in charge of administration in: 
(i) Yunnan and Kweichow 
(H) Kiangm and Kiangal 
(ii) Cheki&ng and Sxechnen. 
_ The Latter Three Flowers worked in: 
(i) Sxechuan, Kanal, and Shensi 
(i) Kiangwu, Kiangsl, Chekiang, Hunan, Kwangsl, Kwangtung 
(ill) Yunnan, E-werchow. 
The sect then appears to have operated on a fairly wide scale. 
* Not to be confused with the ‘tongs ' (fang) of secret societies of the Triad type. 
! The master-disciple system is discussed on pp. 382-3. 
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Ideology of Great Way religion ! 

Before the existence of the Universe there was air (ch‘s) which filled a 
Void. There was also energy consisting of two opposing forces, Yin and Yang, 
by whose friction air became condensed into matter. From matter, all worlds 
of the Universe, ita heavens and everything in them were made. Air is con-- 
tmually being turned into matter, while matter continually dissolves into air 
and ‘ Returns to the Void ’. 

Tao, the Way, or Ta-tao, the Great Way as it is termed by the sects, is 
Order, by which the Universe is governed. It includes natural laws governing 
physical processes, laws governing the relations between Heaven and Earth 
(made of the same coamic materials, they are intimately connected), and True 


Moral Order, known as Ultimate Truth. Ultimate Truth should be the basis of : 


government for men in their relations with each other, the physical world, and 
Heaven. If mankind could grasp this Truth and act in accordance with it, 
harmony of all things would be achieved. The process by which matter is 
eternally created and recreated could be checked and all things could Return 
to the Void, or Root (Kuev-ken).! 

Great Way religion attempts to rediscover the Truth which has been lost, 
and teach it. Part of its religious work is teaching individuals how to achieve 
personal harmony with the Moral Order. Personal mstruction is given only 
to members who have proved their ability to understand it. All members of 
the religion regardless of ability may benefit from this teaching, however, 
for the self-cultivation (Astu-Asing) of the chosen few creates merit, which 
‘spreads its influence to all men, helping to open their eyes, so that eventually 
they too may learn Truth. This indirect method of spreading Truth is a lengthy 
process but there is a series of short cuts. In certain ages great spiritual teachers 
and divine beings are born who are able to save people directly. 

The Void appears in human form to make Truth known among men and 
takes the form of a female known as ‘ Mother ’,? who is the highest deity of the 
religion. Mother has many other titles of address which change as a result of 
her instructions and in order to, prevent unorthodox sects petitioning her 
aid.* The materials created by friction of Yin and Yang were shaped into the 


1 Obtained partly from Ts‘ai Chao-yfin, op. cit, and partly in interviews with various sect  . 


leaders. 

3 Kuot-ken soot takes its name from the concept of Returning to the Void. 

* It might be noted that in Taclam, Tao ' the Way’ is sometimes referred to as ' Mother '. 
Bee, for example, T'ao t4 coking, oh. xx, in Arthur Waley, The Way and its power, London, 1049, 
109. 

* Petitions asking for instructions must be correctly addressed or they cannot reach Mother. 
Each sect claims its rivals’ activities are in vain because they use wrong titles. The namo 
change thus prevents unorthodox sects from drawing on Mother's powers. Aocording to Ts‘al 
Ohao-yun, Mother was originally simply called Lao-w« ' Venerable Mother’; after the twelfth 
patriarch her title changed to Lao-skéng Mu ' Venerable Sainted Mother’; after the thirteenth, 
to Yao-ch'th Ohin-m ‘ Golden Mother of the Yao Pool’. P'w-i sects still use this name. After 
the fourteenth, Kwei-ken sect says, sho became Wa-shéwg Lao-m« ' Unbegotten Venerable 
Mother’. This sect also claims its own fifteenth petri&roh received a message to change the 
name to Ww-chd Skéng-m« ' Gainted Mother of the Void ', the title it uses to-day. 


n 
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Universe and its worlds by P'a&n-ku: at Mother's orders. Ta-tao, brought 
into existence at this time, has in certain periods been known perfectly and 
taught by grest men who did not need organized religion to support them. 
Only after they Returned to the Void were religions organized. Such bodies 
teach but distorted versions of Truth and their very presence is a sign of 
corruption. 

Since Truth has become distorted Great Way religion must search widely 
for it and embraoe its elementa wherever they are found to-day. Henoe it must 
be a gynoretio faith. 


Cycles of earthly development and spiritual teaching 

There are cyclical periods in which Truth is first taught and then becomes 
distorted. There are three major cycles and many minor cycles, each dominated 
by different divine and gemi-divine teachers. The phases in each cycle coincide 
with phases of world-development.? 


1. Major cycles 

Each of the major cycles of Truth-teaching is Tanad by important 
Buddhas who are of the Past, Present, and Future. The Past cycle was 
dominated by Dipamkara (Jan-téng Fo) : ‘ Buddha of the Burning Lamp '.* He 
was assisted by various Chinese deities and was reincarnated in China as Fu-hsi, 
inventor of the Eight Diagrams system of divmation. The second cycle was 
dominated by Sakyamuni, the historical Buddha. He was remcarnated in 
China in the form of numbers of popular deities. The third and last cycle is 
dominated by Maitreya, ‘the Buddha to Come’ and chief salvatory figure 
of the religion. In this final cycle all men will be saved if they join the correct 
Great Way sect. 

Each major Truth cycle divides into three phases for teaching Truth. First 
comes an advent: various wise men predict the imminent appearance of the 
Buddha and teach some of the general ideas he will propound. Then the Buddha 
himself appears and teaches. Afterwards teachihg is handed on to sages, Truth 
gradually becomes distorted, and organized religions appear based on the 
Buddha’s teaching. i 

The major Truth cycles are fitted to major creational cycles as follows : 
the whole period in which our world is created and will eventually be destroyed 
unleee men accept Truth is seen as a major aeon (mahd-kalpa). A Buddha 


1 This legendary Chinese hero is given this role also in popular mythology. 

2 Compare with a Taolist theory that rules only came Into existence when men lost ' the Way ’, 
In A. O. Graham, The boob of Lich-tzt, London [1001], 4. The secta say that Ch‘on only came 
into existence as ‘ organized’ Buddhism, when Bükyamuni left the earth and Truth became 
distorted. See below, pp. 371-2. 

* Great Way theory of teaching-cum-world-development periods is based on a synchronize- 
Won of two MahAyina Buddhist concepts : oyoles of teachings, and kalpa. A convenient reference 
for the Buddhist theories is W. E. Boothill and L. Hodous, The dictionary of Buddhist terms, 
London, 1987. 

4 Not to be confused with Amit&ibha: the Light Buddha. 
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cycle conjures up physical energy and three phases of physical development are 
distinguished which coincide with the three phases of Truth. They are Forma- . 
tion, Existence, and Destruction. Thus Formation coincides with advent, 

Existence with Buddha teaching, and Destruction with truth-distortion. This 
whole cycle is a kalpa. 

At the end of each cycle there is a catastrophe (chteh) which comes as a 
punishment from Mother because Truth has been allowed to disappear from the 
world. There are three kinds of catastrophe which follow each other: first a 
Deluge, after the Dipamkara cycle; a Fire, after the Sakyamuni cycle; and 
after the Maitreya cyole, if teaching reaches the point of distortion, there will 
be a Wind which will destroy the world. 


2. Minor cycles 

Each of the three major cycles of teaching-cum-world-development sub- 
divide into minor cycles in which minor Buddhas and divine beings, and 
teachers who have some of their characteristics, preach a version of Truth. 
Like major cycles they divide into phases of world development and have their 
advents, periods of teaching, and periods of distortion. They are minor kalpa 
and end in catastrophes which are not, like those of major cycles, on a world 
scale, but confined to the locality in which the teacher is operating. For example 
a flood or fire, or a typhoon in a particular provinoe of China might be taken as 
indication that teaching of a minor divine in the area has been repressed, or 
distorted as a result of local corruption. 

One of the tasks of members of Great Way sects is to protect divine teachers 
of Truth of both major and minor cycles when they appear, and prevent 
Truth from becoming distorted thus preventing catastrophes. Members of the 
faith say they are able to avoid catastrophes that do take place by retirmg 
to a magical ‘ cloud city’ (yiin-ch‘éng) conjured up with incantations and use 
of paper charms.* ‘ 

Kuet-ken sect believes the third major cyole, that of Maitreya, has already 
begun and that its own present patriarch is Maitreya incarnate. Further- 
more, it believes that soon now, unless there is a change in spiritual outlook, 
the world will end with the Wind Catastrophe in the form of a hydrogen bomb. 
To avoid this, the patriarch must be given opportunity for reaching the masses 
to teach them Truth. This can be achieved only if there is a return to the 
dynastic system and the patriarch sits on the Dragon Throne as emperor.? 
The political implications of this belief are obvious. Presently I will consider 
the possibility of connexion between Great Way sects and other politically 
militant groups.‘ 


1 Beo below, pp. 376-7. 

! Those who have developed strong magical powers oan buld their own Cloud Cities rather 
as Buddhas in Pure Land Buddhism build their own Pure Lands. 

* Told to me by the leader of the sect in Malaya, in interviews. 

* Bee pp. 388-7, below. 
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_8. Oyelical names and colour symbolism 

Three openly used and most popular names for the three major cycles are : 
Heten-‘ten ‘Former Heaven’, Ohung-t‘ien ‘Middle Heaven’, and Hou-t'ten 
‘Latter Heaven’. The religion is named after the first cycle for this is when 
Truth came into existence.! Other names which are used secretly to describe 
both the three major cycles and minor cycles (which progreas in series of three) 
are Hsiang or Yang ‘Good Omen’ periods (using the character 3E), Lung- 
hua ‘ Dragon Flower’ periods, and [sen ‘ Lotus’ periods. These are alternative 
names which only some sects use. The P'u-tu sects for example use only the 
secret name of Lung-hua. 

Each cycle or period is associated with a particular colour. The colours 
are Oh‘tng ‘ Àzure', Hung ‘Red’, and Pas ‘ White’ following one another in 
that order. Sometimes Huang ‘ Yellow’ is used additionally to describe the 
period of catastrophe following each oycle. Thus then, the cycles in sequence 
are known as Ch‘ing Yang Oh‘s (Period), Hung Yang C's, and Pai Yang Ch; 
Ching Lung-hua Oh's, Hung Lung-hua Ch‘s, and Pat Lung-hua Chit; Ching 
Lien Ch't, Hung Lien Ch'5, and Pas Lien Ch's. ‘ White Lotus’, then, is one of 
the terms for the cycle of Maitreya. 

The term lung-hua is taken from the name of the bodhs tree of Maitreya 
whose flowers are said to resemble dragons’ heads. Buddhiste believe he will 
hold three meetings (lung-hua fut) under this tree, at which he will save all 
sentient beings. Great Way sectarians believe that each of the major Buddhas 
holds three meetings during his Truth cycle, and they use the term lung-hua 
kus for all such meetings. Among those saved so far at the meetings of 
Dipamkara and Sakyamuni are a number of beings termed yüan-tsu ' original 
elements’. They are spiritual beings sent down by Mother in the Hsten-t‘ten 
period to teach Truth. There were 9,000,000 of them, including most of the 
heroea of Chinese popular mythology. They became oorrupted by men and 
could not return to the Void.* But some have already been saved.* 


4. The Oyoles and number symbolism 

Each Buddha teaching on earth is linked symbolically to the colour scheme 
of his cycle and to & certain number. Buddhas are visualized as sitting on 
* Lotus Thrones’ and the number to which each is linked is determmed by the 
number of petals of his throne. Thus Dipamkara (and his incarnations including 
beings with one of his characteristics incarnate in them) sits on a three-petalled 
Azure Lotus, Sakyamuni on a five-petalled Red Lotus, and Maitreya on a 
nine-petalled White Lotus. 


1 The Great Way concepta of Former, Middle, and Latter Heavens, then, differ from the 
traditional oonoepts which are connected with the divinations of Fu Hal, Shan Nung, and the 
Yellow Emperor. See Kan Pao in his ‘ Commentary on the Chow Li’ BR yi vi. 

* There ıs a similar myth of Buddhist derivation. Of Buddhist texts through the ages, ed. 
Edward Conze and others, Oxford, 1054, ‘ Devas repeople the Earth ', 288-5. 

* Dipamkars is said to have saved 200,000 in the first oyole; S&kyamuni saved another 
200,000. Maitreya will savo tho reat. 
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These numbers have further significance in the sects, Besides the three ` 
lung-hua hus of the Buddhas there are lung-hua hus of the sects, Three lung-hua , 
hus take place annually at which major religious policy is decided. All Inner ' 
secta and perhaps others, hold them on the same days. The first is on the'* 
fifteenth of the third lunar month, the others on the fifteenth of the fifth ^ 
and ninth lunar months. The fifteenth is the day of the full moon and there- 
fore propitious. The months are determined by the number of petals of the 
lotus thrones of the three major Buddhas. Earthly meetings are paralleled by 
heavenly ones each conducted by one of the three Buddhas.! At the earthly 
meetings messages are obtained from the heavenly ones by use of the planchette. 
These may give instructions on sectarian affairs for the coming session. Attempts | 
are also made to discover when Maitreya will arrive on earth and how he 
should be recognized. Policy meetings are held at headquarters, and branch 
and sub-branch lodges or vegetarian halls hold religious services at the same 
time.* On the day of the first meeting halls and lodges (also business premises 
of lay-members) are given a thorough spring-cleaning. Images in the shrines ' 
are washed. The Han-yang meeting to reorganize the religion and select a 
fourteenth patriarch, as recorded in the history of the sects, was in fact a || 

' lung-hua meeting. : 
Y 
Organization of Inner sects l 
1. Rank and its functions | 
(a) Qualifications for rank 

Instruction in self-cultivation for spiritual progress ia given within a system 
of grades or ranks. These ranks, their Chinese names and English equivalenta, 
are set out in chart 4 which is compiled from information given me by leaders 
of various sects. The information on T‘ung-shan She comes from the leader of 
Kuei-ken. Men. 

To reach each rank the candidate must pass an examination which shows he 
has reached the appropriate degree of self-cultivation. He may then continue 
his training to the next stage. The highest ranks are open to male members 
only and examinations for these used to be taken at the headquarters of the 


t 


1 Dipamkars presides at tho first, assisted by T'ai-ahang Lao-chun, a Taoist deity ; at the 
second Săkyamuni is amisted by Amit&bha; at the third Maitreya is assisted by Confuclus. 
Maitreya is chief organixer of all meetings. 

* A bung-hua meeting I attended in a female hall in Singapore oansisted of a mass for the dead 
held in the Mother shrme-room. Cooked rice was offered up and secret sütras were reed silently 
by certain rank-holders. Members came up in turn to place Incense sticks in a bowl on the altar. 
Each member of Great Way pantheon (which spart from Mother consists of a number of generally 
popular Chinese deities, Buddhas, and Bodhisattva) is worahrpped in the sects with a particular 
number of incense stloks. 

* In the mxth century A.D. Buddhist monasteries in China apparently also washed images 
and formed ‘ keng-hua congregations’ to prognostioate the advent and birth of Maitreya. The 
dates for holding these congregations differed from those of the kung-hua meetings of the secta. . 
Of. de Groot, op. at., 1, 198. + 
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secta in China. Now some headquarters are in Hong Kong and overseas mem- 
bers either travel there to take examinations or wait until the head of the sect 
- visits their branch. Examinations for lower ranks, up to Pao-én, may be taken 
in local halls and lodges of the sects. A fee is chargeable for each rank con- 
ferred and the successfal candidate is expected to give an elaborate dinner 
to all of equal and higher grades. 

In the vegetarian sects sexual abstinence and a permanent vegetarian diet 
are required of all those aspiring to ranks above 7"ten-én. Married members are 
eligible for higher ranks providing they terminate sexual relations. The T“ten-én 
is expected to spend occasional periods of residence in a vegetarian hall, when 
he applies himself mtensively to the self-cultivation work of his grade. To-day, 
those with higher ranks m seot branches overseas are required to live per- 
manently in & vegetarian hall Usually such persons are unmarried or are 
separated from their marriage partners. 

It is said that at one time Great Way religion was entirely vegetarian and 
that sexual and dietary restrictions were abandoned by new sects appearing 
late in the nineteenth century, including T'ung-shan She, a8 part of a programme 
of modernization. The aim was to attract a different type of member : those of 
social prominence and education who might remvigorate the organisation, 
which appears from my limited information to have been based mainly on 
peasant and artisan membership until late in the nineteenth century. It was felt 
that sexual restrictions might be offensive to a Confucian trained scholar because 
of the value placed on the family in Confucian ideology. Vegetarianism also, 
would be inconvenient in the everyday life of a man busy in public affairs. 


(b) Rank and spiritual work 

Laymen, a8 we saw, are entitled to one-third of the merit acoumulated 
by rank-holders. In return they are expected to make donations and 
help the organization in any way possible through their employment or social 
standing? ` 

The first work for spiritual development begms at the lay level, and is to 
‘develop the soul’, referred to in Taoist fashion as the ‘ Heavenly Foetus’. 
It begins as the first breath taken by the new-born infant which is believed 
to be retained in the body. The layman is taught to circulate the breath by 
means of breath control exercises. Later he is taught meditation in order to 
realize his ‘ Buddha Nature ’.* 

At death the soul can become a Buddha if it leaves by the space between 
the eyes, called the Hstian-kuan ' Dark Pass’. If it leaves by other openings 


1 When a now member wants to join a sect a petition is burnt to Mother informing her af the 
name, age, ser, and place of birth of the candidate. In T"wwg-sham She two pieces of paper are 
placed on the altar for the candidate to choose from. One is blank and ' permission ' is written 
on the other. Selection of the blank paper moans permission to join is refused. The candidate 
gots another chance at a later date. The paper must be selected with the left hand. 

* An idee from Oh'an Buddhism. 
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of the body it is destined for rebirth ; the type of being it will occupy is deter- 
mined by the opening from which it escapes. Concentration on the Dark Pass, 
known as ‘ Guarding ’, enables the soul to be familiar with its location. Initiation 
into a sect includes dotting the ‘ Dark Pass’ with Chinese ink.+ 

For the lower ranks reading of various esoteric Sütras is important.* Above 
the Ting-hang rank, repetition of sütras becomes leas important and greater 
attention is paid to meditation and Taoist hygiene. 

Part of the work associated with the rank of SA€h-? is concerned with 
achieving longevity. Even greater rewards are offered those attaining the rank 
of Wu-kung (or Wu-hsing). The five men holding this rank can achieve great 
supernatural powers: they can fly like Taoist sages of ancient times,‘ and it is 
they who can build the ‘ Cloud Cities’ aa refuges from catastrophes following 
the major and minor Buddha cycles. More important, they can become in- 
carnate Buddhas or gods (shén), or acquire some characteristic (fén-hsing) 
of a divine being. For example one might have the eyes of Kuan-yin, the speech 
of Maitreya, the ears of Dipamkara. When they are incarnate Buddhas or 
gods, these rank-holders are said to be hua-shén : to have the ‘ Transformation 
Body’ of such beings. In Great Way ideology the Transformation Body, a 
concept borrowed from Buddhism, is that in which the Buddha manifests 
himself to sentient beings. When one of the Wu-bung becomes a spiritual 
being during his lifetime this is achieved, I am told, by absorption of merit from 
the being of his choice. ‘ Absorption’ is said to take place by contemplation 
of the being desired to be ‘ absorbed ', repetition of certain manira (magical 
formulae), and performance of mudra (hand-movements) associated with the 


1 The preliminary methods for soul-cultivation described for the ‘Golden Elixir of Lafe 
religion ' (Chin tan Chiao ‘ Golden Pill Sect ') by Richard Wilhelm and O. G. Jung appear to be 
similar in important respects to those for members of Inner secta. Seo The secret of the golden 
flower, trans. Cary F. Baynes, London, 1047, p. 34 ff. See aleo below, p. 389. 

2 Some of the siltras studied and used in worship are of Buddhist and Taoist origin. Among 
the esoteric süitras, those held in common by Inner sects are ‘ Golden Mother sūtra ', ‘ Mah&ylna 
sütra ', and another whose name I do not know whioh lists all spiritual beings attending heavenly 
lung-hua meetings. Additionally sects have their own independent sfitras. Kuci-ken sect has 
‘Ten Commandments’, ‘The Patriarch and Common People are One ', ‘ Return to Rurality’, 
, And the ' Secret True Oooculb'. The latter s written in a code style in which parts of characters 

have to be removed in reading to reveal a hidden meaning. The ‘ Oocult ' is said to give all names 
of patriarchs of the past and future. Since so many characters are surnames, different interpreta- 
tions of this work are posible. It is said to have been written by Bodhidarma and ' made publio ’ 
to members by the twelfth patriarch. Is also contains some oodo poems by the fourteenth 
patriarch. Other sects are said to have their own versions of the ‘ Occult’ but I have seen only 
that of Kwei-kew Mem. Other works which may be held in common and are certainly used by 
Kuei-ken Men aro ‘The Thousand Lotuses of the same Origin’ (by the twelfth patriarch), 
‘The Revelation of Chien Lung’, ‘The Orthodox Doctrine’, ‘The North Pole's Oooultnoms ', 
* The Stitra Cyole ' (written by one of the patriarchs) and ‘ Patriarch Lin's Instructions’. I have 
copies of some of those siitras published by Kucsi-ken woot. They are mostly in very esoterio 
language and still await translation. 

* The r&nk-name Shik-ti derives from Buddhism in which it refers to one of the seta of ten 
stages of progress of the Bodhisattva (bAiti). 

* The Malayan leader of Kwei-ken claimed this ability but did not demonstrate. 
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particular being. I was unable to obtain further details on the procees of 
becoming a divine being but was told that some individuals can change their 
‘incarnate ' status, becoming first one Buddha and then another. 

The rank of Wu-kung (or hsing) was reintroduced by the twelfth patriarch, 
after, as we saw, being abandoned earlier by the eighth, Lo Wei-ch‘in.* I was 
told that the rank had been abandoned by Lo because there had been ' too 
many incarnate Buddhas' in the religion. However, this does not appear 
consistent with the historical records. Several patriarchs between the eighth 
and twelfth are recorded as having had incarnate status. It ia said that claims 
of incarnate status by persons of Wu-kung rank had been one of the main causes 
of political suppreeaion of the religion, since such claims gave these rank-holders 
too great a personal power. The P'u-tu sects abandoned the rank after division 
and those subdivisions still headed by patriarchs no longer believe them to 
have been divine. 


(c) Rank and administration 
1. The Wu-kung (or Wu-hstng) and the patriarch 

An ancient Chinese theory states that there are five basic elements (Aging) : 
wood, earth, metal, water, and fire. In early Chinese history the elements 
were popularly believed to have controlled different dynasties.“ They were also 
associated with five directions : water with centre, earth with north, wood with 
east, metal with west, and fire with south. 

In the sects retaining this rank, men holding it are known and addressed 
as Wood, Earth, Metal, Water, or Fire ‘ Lord’ (kung). One of them normally 
becomes the patriarch. As the various elementa governed different dynasties, 
80 also are they believed to govern various ruling periods for the religion. The 
choice of patriarch for any period should ideally be determined by the element 
believed to be dominating the religion at the time. If for example water is 
dominant, the most suitable suoceasor as patriarch, other things being equal, 
is the man with the title and rank of Water Lord. -The man chosen as fourteenth 
patriarch at the Han-yang meeting was the Water Lord, as water was believed 
to be dominant at the time. 


1 This might be compared with the method of the Esoteric Seot of Buddhigm in which a 
special connexion may be established between an individual and a partacular Bodhisattva 
resulting in temporary identafloation. See, for example, John Blofeld, The jewel in the lotus, 
London, 1048, 154 f. 

3 Above, p. 367. 

3 Patriarchs recorded as having incarnate status are: the tenth, incarnation of the Bushel 
Mother (a Taoist deity) ; Yang Shou-i, one of the thirteenth patriarchs, Incarnation of Kuan-yin ; 
Hei Ohi-nan, the other thirteenth patriarch, incarnation of Maitreya; Chou I-lun, who was 
struck from the records for starting a rebellion, incarnetion of Maitreya; T"ung-shon She's 
sixteenth patriarch, Jnoarnation of Dipamkara, later of Maitreya; XKwei-kem soot’s sixteenth 
possessed an element of Maitreya; ita seventeenth possessed an element of Dipamkara. Its 
present patriarch as we saw is incarnate Maitreya. 

* An sooount of the five elements and their relation to history is given in Fong Yu.lan, 
A history of Chinese philosophy : ths period of philosophers (from the beginnings to oirca 100 B.C.), 
trans. Derk Bodde, Petping, 1987, 150 f. 
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In sects retaining the Wu-kung rank, China was divided into five major 
sections for administration. These sections were the five directions over which 
the various elements are thought to dominate. Theoretically the rank-holder 
corresponding in title to the element dominating a particular direction was in 
charge of affairs there. The seat of the patriarch then, was determined by the 
element he represented. The patriarch is human representative of Mother, 
the Void. It was from her that Yin and Yang originated. The work under the 
patriarch’s direct supervision is likewise divided into ‘ Yin and Yang affairs’. 
The nature of these kinds of work is somewhat obscure but they take place 
concurrently and one kind divides into three major categories which are given 
special secret names. When there is a joint office, each patriarch conducts one 
type of work, either Yin or Yang. I will discuss these work categories in a 
later section. 

Although theoretically each of the Wu-kung was in charge of one major 
section of China, not every sect covered the whole country. It sometimes 
happened that in one of the five areas many branches existed, and in another, no 
branches were found. In that oase in accordance with the theory of administra- 
tion, one Lord would have a great deal to do and another very little. I am told 
that when this happened a seot might appoint four or even leas Lords, each of 
those*appointed then being responsible for a wider region. Imprisonment and 
banishment of Lords also complicated the administration. It sometimes 
resulted in a man of lower rank being left in charge of the area of a former 
Lord.! 

The five departmenta of the sects were each governed from a vegetarian hall 
in the vegetarian sects and from a (non-residential) lodge in the non-vegeterian 
bodies. In each of the five regions the sects had an alternative name which 
was, a8 I have shown, the name of the administrative hall in vegetarian secta, 
and the name of the lodge in the others. 7"ung-shas She for example was called 
Tajén Hsiang ' Great Virtue Omen’ in Kwangtung, and in Kwangsi, Ta4 
Hsiang ‘ Great Righteousness Omen ’. 

2. The Shh-t 

The Shsh-ts were each in charge of daily administration in a half of one 
ares governed by a Lord. The system of Five Lords and Ten Places (Wu-hsing, 
Shah-%) was known as the ‘ Ten Leaves and Five Petals’. It is said to have 
been the original system of religious administration. In Kuet-ken Men and 
T“ung-shan She the system continues. In P'u-tu secta with patriarchs, the total 
area of administration is divided into ten regions each under a S/4^-& and the 
patriarch himself holds this rank. , In subdivisions operating under Ohia- 


1 Kwei-kes sect has incorporated South Hast Asis into its administration. It has not fitted 
it under the administration of the Fire Lord of the South but under that of the Water Lord 
of the Centre. The man with this rank isliving in Malaya and it was apparently more convenient 
that administration there should oome under his control. With arrests and exiling of leaders 
itis unlikely that the theory of Elements and their areas of control worked very effectively. 
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chang ‘Family Heads’, this type of leader also has Shth-is rank. Again 
administration by Shih- in all secta is carried out through vegetarian halls or 
lodges and the sects in the sub-sectors are known alternatively by the name of 
these establishments. The term of address for those of Shth-t rank is T'as 
Lao-shih ‘ Great Venerable Teacher '. 


3. The Ting-hang 

This is a rank said to have been introduced into the hierarchy by the two 
thirteenth patriarchs, These 54 men are each in charge of a division within 
the territory governed by a Shih-ti. Each again operates through branch 
halls and lodges whose names again give an alternative name for the religion in 
the area. Ting-hang are addressed as Lao-shih ‘ Venerable Teacher ’. 


4, Ssu-pa 

This rank introduced into the hierarchy of Kuei-ken Men is said to be named 
after the 48 patriarchs the sect recognizes: it numbers them from the first 
patriarch in the Indian line of Ch‘an Buddhism. I have no information on their 
appointment or title of address. 

Appointmenta for those holding the above ranks are automatio on assump- 
tion of rank. Below them different rank-holders are appointed to various 
posts according to ability and the scale on which the sect is operating. 


b. Pao-én—T“ton-én " 

Pao-én is the highest rank attainable by women in the Inner secta, and 
female halls in vegetarian sectas are normally in charge of women of this rank 
or of Yin-én. I have no information on how ranks below Ting-hang relate to 
territorial appointment in 7"ung-shan She. Minor male vegetarian halls may 
also be in charge of holders of Pao-én and Yin-én rank of male sex. In some 
areas the sect might be particularly active, operating through large numbers 
of halls (as in Singapore). There might not then be sufficient numbers of higher 
rank-holders to manage them directly. In this case lower rank-holders, even 
T'ten-én, might be put in charge of the day-to-day administration. They will 
then be subject to supervision, particularly in religious affairs, by higher rank- 
holders who visit them periodically.* 

Besides management of minor halls, those of rank from Pao-én to T'ten-ón 
. might alternatively be put in charge of one department of administration 
within a major hall and might officiate at certain rituals. Those of Chih-shth 
rank in Kuet-ken Men have clerical duties in halls of that sect. 


1 De Korne in discussing rank in T"ung-shan She confuses it with titles of address, giving only 
the latter ; op. ait. 

? This happens in P'u-hu sects in Malays and to an even greater degree in Borneo which comes 
under supervision from Singapore. Restrictions on travel to Malaya and in some oases a complete 
break in communications with the head of the sect has meant few high ranks have been bestowed 
in recent years overseas. Many halls, therefore, are run by persons of lower rank, even those of 
T'ien- dn. 
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Members with ranks discussed above are for all religious purposes addreased 
ag follows : 
Rank Term of address 


Pao-én 
male Tat-lao Heven-shéng Great Venerable Bir 
female Kutai _ Greatest Lady 
Yin-én 
male Lao Hsten-shéng Venerable Sir 
female Lao T"ai-ku Venerable Great Lady 
Ohéng-én 
male Ta Hsien-shéng Great Sir 
female Ta-ku Great Lady 
Tien-én 
male Haten-shéng Bir 
female — Ku-ntang Misa 
I have no information on the term of address for those of Ohth-shth rank. 
(d) Rank and proselytization 


Holders of the rank Ting-hang may be given the duty of spreading the 
sect’s organization to new areas. Expanding sectarian organization is known 
as kh Lung-hua k‘ai-chth ‘laying the foundations of the Lung-hua (salvation 
meetings of the Buddhas)’. In a work printed in the Ch'ing dynasty giving 
instructions on sect expansion, attention is drawn to the dangers of this work ! : 

‘When you go away to spread the doctrine, remember if you are to 
attract members you must be virtuous, alert, brave, meticulous, and able 
to protect yourself. Then only can you live long in another place. Do not 
tell anything to anybody who is not absolutely trustworthy. You should 
stay a half to one year in a place before opening up the doctrine and choose 
only good people on whom to bestow T'ien-ên. Then if it is a good area 
for the Tao, you may return. Do not grab converts because you are greedy 
for the master’s praise. A person who just gives out his name and does not 
bother to conceal himself, loses his few bits of silver. You must amass good 
contacts.’ 


Holders of the three ranks of Pao-én, Yin-én, and Chêng-ên also have a 
function at the initiation of candidates for rank of Tten-én. The Pao-ém 
guarantees the integrity of the candidate; the Yin-én introduces him at the 
ceremony, and the Ohéng-én produces evidence of his eligibility. Any holder 
of these ranks who knows the candidate may perform these duties. 

Persons of Yín-én and higher ranks are expected to work at the conversion 
of new members in their area but all rank-holders are encouraged to seek for 
candidates. The book quoted above has this to say on conversion : 


1 Kuang Yeh leo-jén, Kwei-y&ow pao-fa BR JA W FE ‘ Reverting to the precious raft’. 
First published in the 1860's. 
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‘ All who try to save the masses do good work. However... you must 
distinguish between genuine and false people. When you talk to them 
listen to what they say and study their actions and behaviour. It is important 
to get the right people. 

‘ All who have not started to practise vegetarianism but have made 
themselves open to doctrine should first be told to read the soriptures, 
to settle all differences (of opinion), pay attention to the exposition of 
doctrine, eat vegetarian food, and practise sexual abstinence for several 
months. If they are in earnest and of no harm to the Buddha, pick an 
auspicious day and ask them to be initiated. However this must be dis- 
cussed first with a [person of] Yin-an [rank]. Then their three masters 
Chéng-én, Yin-én, and Pao-én may be decided [for the initiation ceremony] 
and you may explain the doctrme or get an educated person to do so (a 
reflexion on the intellectual status of rank-holders, perhaps). Some people 
dare not expose the doctrine for fear of something [bad] happening after 
death, but you can simply give a general idea. If the person learning 
should be very keen for.you to reveal doctrine you must pase this duty to 
the Yin-ón and this will prevent envy arising in the hall. . . .' 


(e) Rank and naming principles 

An additional and alternative religious name is given recruits each time they 
obtain a new rank in the sect. It is for this reason that patriarchs often have so 
many alternative names. Ideally the new names should be given to recruita 
by the patriarch. They may be used in address only by those of higher or 
equal rank. Sometimes the names of all holders of a particular rank make up 
a quotation. For example the names given to members of one group of Wu-kung 
in the mid-nineteenth century were: (1) A, (2) B, (8) dt, (4) FE, (5) Ek 
When put together in the order (3), (2), (1), (4), (5), the sentence reads : ‘ When 
the Way has been perfected it becomes a secret method ’. 

There is a further method of naming used by some secta. The P'u-tu secta 
give additional middle names to all male members taking rank above T“ion-én. 
They are: Tao (3) for Shih-ts; Yan (2) for Ting-hang; Yung (Gk) for 
Pao-én ; Ch'ang (B) for Yin-én; and Ming (HH) for Chéng-én. It is said by 
the P*u-tu Beota that originally all sects gave these rank-names. It may be noted 
from the record of patriarchal descent that the Wu-kung attending the Han- 
yang meeting all have the middle name of I ({K).? It may be then, that 7 was 
originally the name for persons of this rank. 

2. Pseudo-kinshMp as an organizational prinoiple 

This system of organization cute across the system of rank and has a some- 
what different purpose from it. It is a lesa formal method of grouping and 
concerned mainly with bringing members together for a number of social and 

1 Bee chart 2, p. 860, n. 8. 


* See chart 2, p. 860, n. 8. It will also be noted that the organizers of P'w-iw sect IO (chart 
8, f&omg p. 868) all had the middle name of Tao. 
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ceremonial purposes which are not specifically sectarian but rather part of 
the general traditional ceremonial life of the Chinese. The system is particularly 
important to inmates of vegetarian halls, 

We saw above that members of Great Way sects are initiated into the 
religion through three ‘ masters’ holding certain ranks. The first person to 
convert the new member, however, providing he has some rank, remains his 
most intimate contact with the religion. All members converted by & particular 
master (shth-fu) are then grouped according to their relationship to him and 
he is regarded as spiritual father to his ‘family’ of disciples. Such groupe 
trace descent back to ancestor-masters and keep genealogies (not to be confused 
with patriarchal genealogies). The bonds between members are expressed in 
kinship terms. Thus, other masters who have themselves been fellow-disciples 
of an individual’s own master are (paternal) ‘uncles’. Disciples of uncles 
are reckoned as ‘ brothers ’, as are sons of paternal uncles in the Chinese kinship 
system. The Chinese kinship term is used in each case prefaced by the term 
shih, from shth-fu. Females are given male terms of address, probably because 
there is no difference in roles of males and females in this system. 

The ‘kinship’ group also makes use of the generation-name system of 
Chinese kinship organization. Each member of a generation of disciples is 
given an identical character for one of his names: or more rarely, an identical 
radical is used for one of the names of each member. It is usually the first 
personal name, which comes of course after the surname in Chinese. This 
name distinguishes disciples from members of the senior generation, that is 
from their own master, his fellow-disciplee, and disciples of the master’s own 
‘uncles’ on the one hand, and from members of the junior generation, that is 
from their own disciples and those converted by their own fellow-disciples 
on the other. 

The generation-name series is kept in the form of a quotation (like rank- 
names) sometimes taken from a sectarian sütra or text. Thus a master gives 
his own disciples one character. They in turn give their disciples the next 
character, and so on, until the quotation is completed. At this pomt the most 
senior disciple in the generation (this is the first converted by a master in 
a group of masters who are fellow-disciples) selecta a new quotation to continue 
the line. A disciple might break with the series if he wishes to start his own 
‘descent group’; if, for example, he moves to another territory, or if after 
internal division within his sect he chooses to join an offshoot not favoured by 
other members of his ‘ kin-group ’. 

Members are also given a new personal name by their personal master on 
entry into the sect, As we have seen when they take rank they are given new 
personal names by the patriarch. Sometimes the personal names given to a 
group of disciples by their master on initiation make up a further quotation. 


1 This principle in Chinese religious organization is referred to also in my ' The emergenoe 
and social fonction of Chinese religious associations in Singapore ', Comparative Studies in Sooiety 
ond History, m1, 3, 1901, 280-314. 
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Alternatively the moat senior disciple of a generation is given as his personal 
name the next character in the generation series. 

A result of this dual system of organisation—rank and ‘ kinship '—is that 
halls become grouped together in two ways. Firstly they are grouped within 
a sect round senior halls in various localities, Secondly within this grouping,- 
they are further grouped round halls of religious masters. Members of different 
halls come together according to the former type of grouping for sectarian 
religious ceremonies. Members of halls come together according to the latter 
type of grouping for social celebrations, for example anniversaries of birth and 
death of ‘family’ members, and sometimes to render each other economic 
assistance. 


9. Residential and non-residential vegetarian halls 

Several writers on Chinese sectarianism have mentioned the existence of 
vegetarian halls or what appear to have been vegetarian halls in the organiza- 
tion of esoteric groups. In discussing the Lung-hua sect in Fukien province de 
Groot writes: ‘... for their religious meetings . . . , the sectaries use the principal 
apartment or hall... in ordinary dwelling-houses.... Such places they call at; 
Amoy ts‘de-tig . . . “ vegetarian halls”. . .’.1 One might assume that if the hall 
was part of an ordmary dwelling-house it was probably not residential! 
De Groot also writes of the leader of the Lung-hua sect living in a special 
institution: '...his abode may be something like a Buddhist oonvent.... 
But ita real character has remained a mystery to me '.3 It is probable that this 
was a residential vegetarian hall A writer on the Yao-ch'th sect, which later 
I will show was a Great Way sect, writes that members had vegetarian halls 
where men and women were found in constent reaidence.* r 

My information from leaders of sects is that originally all members of 
the religion lived in their own homes. This included ordinary laymen and also 
the priesthood, the Auo-chti which has been mentioned earlier. Members met 
for a vegetarian meal and for ritual practices in each other's homes, and a 
local branch of a sect had a ‘tang’ name: it was called such and such a 
chas-t‘ang, although in fact it had no permanent premises. There is nothing 
unusual in a Chinese organization having a tang name without any permanent 
“ang. Various non-residential Chinese associations overseas, including ad hoc 
associations for raising money for festivals, give themselves a tang name. 
But in its emphasis on sexual abstinence and vegetarianism for rank, the 
religion already contained seeds of monasticiam. Members must have found 
it difficult to practise asoeticimm in their own homes. In fact these abstinences 


1 op. oit., 1, 200. 

* It might be noted, however, that in urban Singapore and Hong Kong vegetarian halls 
which are residential sometimes consist of rooms in private realdential-type acoommodation 
or even & section of & private house. Mombers rent premises from the owner who is often also 
a member. Itis possible that sometimes this was also done at Amoy. 

* op. oit., 1, 201. 

1 George Miles, ‘ Vegetarian secta ', Chinese Recorder, xxxut, 1, 1008, 1-10. 
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were borrowed from Buddhism, a monastic religion. According to the records 
of patriarchal descent, by the late nineteenth century some sects were beginning 
to establish residential vegetarian halls. Inmates consisted of those of high 
rank who lived m permanently, those of lower rank who went in for occasional 
residence, and numbers of the laity who were destitute or who had no one 
to care for them in old age. In one sect m China which can be identified as 
Great Way, some halls became homes for destitute and unattached seamen.! 

The residential halls were built in remote mountainous regions where they 
could pass themselves off as retreata of Taoist or Buddhist reclusee. I have seen 
photographs of such places and they appear extremely isolated and difficult 
of oces. This no doubt helped to protect them from campaigns against 
unorthodox religions. In urban areas, I am told, a proportion of halls were non- 
residential and passed themseves off as Buddhist shrines. Others were residential 
and passed as Buddhist vegetarian halls: Buddhist laymen were beginning to 
establish such halls for the practice of self-cultivation at this time.* 


Identification of other groupings with Great Way religion 

De Groot in his general index lista 55 names of religious communities, but he 
believed the sects of China were in fact few: only their names were many.? 
I also think it probable that their religious affiliations were few. We have already 
seen that one Great Way Inner sect might have a number of names according 
to the territory in which it was operating. It is possible that many unorthodox 
groupings ramified in different periods from the Great Way system, or the system 
from which it derives. In this section I will examine various types of evidence 
which suggest relationship between certain groupings and the Great Way. 


1. Additional alternative names of Great Way sects and religious work -> 
(a) ‘ Work-names’ 

Great Way secta use a number of alternative ‘ work-names ’. I spoke earlier 
of certain kinds of work called Yin and Yang affairs and said that one of these 
kinds of work (I have no information on which kind it is) divides into three 
major categories. Each of the three categories is known by two names: one 
which is secret and changes from time to time, and another which is used 
openly and which remains constant. 

Sects either perform only one major category of work during a particular 
period, or divide into three sections, each performing one category. In the 
P*u-tu seot which abandoned patriarchs, the ‘ Three Flowers who reorganized 
the group were three men each in charge of one category of work, the sect being 
. divided into three sections for work purposes. 

Originally when performing a particular type of work Great Way aecta took 


1 Lo Religion. See below, p. 889. In Singapore and Malaya many female halls take in outaiders 
who are destitute or elderly. I am told this would not have happened in Chins owing to the risk 
that outaiders might inform on the secta. 

* In Malaya and Singapore, where there is no suppression of religions, all halls are residential, 

* op. oit., 11, 308. 
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as alternative names both the secret and open names for that category of work. 
When they divided into three sections for work management, each section took 
two names, open and secret, for that type of work.! 

Mother is ssid to have changed the secret work-names after every schism 
in the religion. Only work having the correct name is valid and the name- 
change prevents the work of unorthodox sects from being successful. 


(b) Secret work-names 

Each of the three work categories is under the direction of one of the 
Buddhas of the three major cycles. That is, they are directed by Dipamkara, 
Sakyamuni, and Maitreya. For this reason the secret work-names are those 
of the three cycles of Truth. They are either Azure, Red, and White Hsiang 
(or Yang) Affairs, Azure, Red, and White Lung-hua Affairs, or Azure, Red 
and White kien (Lotus) Affairs, acoording to the terms dictated by Mother. 
The work to be performed is determined by which Buddha, or minor divine 
being with characteristics of one of the three Buddhas, is teaching Truth at 
the time. Sometimes yellow is the colour applied to special work performed 
during a catastrophe.* Another set of terms used by some secta for secret work- 
names is, according to informanta, Azure, Red, and White Yang (ffi) Affairs. 

There might then be at any time a number of Great Way secta operating 
under various secret alternative names. That is there might be several White, 
Red, or Azure Lotus, Hsiang (Yang), Lung, or Yang secta, or divisions of 
sects, operating under such names. 

De Groot records & ‘society’ in north-east Hupeh in the early nineteenth 
century which was divided into Red, White, and Blue (ch‘tng) Lotus sections. 
Its leader was an incarnate Maitreya.! He also records in south Hupeh about 
the same time, a headman of a Blue Lotus ‘ society ' who was a disciple of one 
P‘eng I-fa.4 This was the name of the fourteenth patriarch of the Inner secte. 
Again de Groot describes how from confessions of sectaries arrested in Shensi 
it was discovered that Yuen Chi-khien (Yiian Chih-ch‘ien) living in Kweichow 
was their religious master in & Blue Lotus sect; and that this man, hearmg 
that persecutions had broken out in Szechuan against the sect and that one 
Yang Sheu-yih (Yang Shou-i) had been arrested, escaped to Hankow.* Yüan, 
as we saw, is recorded as twelfth patriarch by the Inner secte, and Yang as 
one of the two holding office as thirteenth. It appears then that Great Way 
religion in the line from which the Inner sects descend, was at that time using 
the Lotus terms for religious work. 

De Groot also records a White Dragon (Lung) sect," a White Yang (Bg) 

1 Work to be performed at any time and its secret name are both decided by Mother who 
reveals it to the patriarch either during his meditations or in seanoes conducted with a planohette 
(characters are drawn in sand spread out in a tray), at iwag-hua meotings. 

* Bee above, p. 378. 

3 op. ait., rr, 472. 

* ibid., 540. 

§ ibid., 504. 
* ibid., 507. 
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society,’ and a Red Yang society.* Again he records a set of secta called Red, 
Blue, and White Yang, using the character ## ‘Ocean’ for Yang.) Evidence 
in de Groot suggests that ‘Ocean’ might also have been used as a work-name 
by a Great Way sect. In a passage referring to a religious leader named Lin 
Ts‘ing he says this man ‘consulted the stars’ and learnt there were three 
religions of Maitreya: blue, red, and white ocean, and at that time the sect 
of the White Ocean ‘would prosper’. It may be that ‘ocean’ was used 
as a substitute for the other character pronounced ‘ yang ’, for de Groot further 
shows that in a state decree the names White Yang ($E) and White Yang (gà) 
are given for a single sect.5 He also states that Lin Ts‘ing belonged to the White 
Yang sect but in a rebellion m 1813 of which he appeared to be the leading 
light, he also drew the Red Yang into activities. This suggests that the two 
‘sects’ may have been sections of a single sect performing different kinds of 
religious work. Lin was known significantly as the Incarnation of the patriarch 
of Sten-t‘ten (Heien-t‘ten), and was therefore also called Hou-t‘ten patriaroh.* 

Another sect recorded by de Groot is the Yellow Lotus religion. Members 
arrested were found to have papers bearing drawings of the ‘three epochs’,” 
which as we saw are important in Great Way ideology. De Groot also suggesta 
the posaibility that the White Yang religion was the same as the White Lotus 
religion. His sources were a Ming historian and a decree of 1772 but he does 
not state the evidence on which this supposed connexion is based.* 


(c) Great Way religion and tts possible relation to the White Lotus society 

The existence of the sect or society of the White Lotus and its role in 
Chinese rebellions has long been known. Whether or not this organization is 
structurally related to Great Way religion and if so in precisely what manner 
may never be known for certain, for there is little information on its organiza- 
tion and development to compare with that on the Great Way. However, 
such a connexion now seems very probable. We know that in both religions 
Maitreya plays an important role and is symbolically connected with a White 
Lotus. We also know that legders of both kinds of group have sometimes 
laid claim to be incarnations of this Buddha. 

From what has been said about Great Way religion so far it appears that the 
White Lotus sect or society, and Great Way religion might be related in one of 
three possible ways. Firstly White Lotus might be a name for the religion from 
which Great Way itself ramified. This was suggested earlier. The second 
possibility is that the White Lotus is not one organization but consists of many 
independent groupe: that White Lotus sects are Great Way seota performing 
the third category of ‘ work’ and using the name ‘ White Lotus’ either as an 
alternative (secret) name for the whole sect, or of one section specializing in this 
work. The third possibility is that both may be true: White Lotus ‘ sects’ 
consist of organizations related to Great Way religion in both ways. Firstly 


1 ibid., 448. 1 Bee general index, ibid., 588 f. 3 ibid., 419. * ibid., 541. 
ë ibid., 448. * ibid., 419. 7 ibid., 641. * jbid., 290. 
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there may be one body permanently called White Lotus and ramifying in the 
early days of the religion. Secondly, and side by side with this body (itself, 
perhaps, splintered into many divisions and branches), may then be the other 
type of White Lotus sects: Great Way sects operating at certain periods under 
the secret work-name of White Lotus. 

Further evidence suggests that Great Way sects using the White Lotus 
work-name have been identical with White Lotus sects of recorded history. 
Whenever we hear of White Lotus, we hear also of its association with an 
incarnate Maitreya, and also usually hear that it is engaged in rebellion. Firstly, 
in the Great Way sects, the third kind of work they perform may only be started 
when Maitreya or a being with one of his characteristios, is Incarnate among 
men : his arrival is the signal to begin the third work. Secondly, there is a strong 
suggestion that this third type of work implies a very militant attitude to 
social affairs and poeaibly involves actual rebellion. Although I was unable to 
obtain a detailed description of the three kinds of work, I was told this about 
the coming of Maitreya: Maitreya has the task of teaching Truth to all men. 
To make this possible certam conditions are necessary in the world. One is 
that all mankmd must be converted to Great Way religion, all sectarian 
differences must be sorted out and various bodies within the fold must be 
- amalgamated. Maitreya will head the orthodox sect and therefore this is the 
only way he can reach all people. Another is that complete harmony between 
heaven and earth must be established. Men cannot learn Truth if they are in 
physical misery, and Truth cannot reach the people moreover, if the head 
of state does not hold Heaven’s Mandate to rule. Ideally Maitreya himself 
should head the earthly State as the Buddhas did in Tibet. Then he could 
easily reach all people. 

The open names for the three categories of work seam to provide further 
evidence that the third type of work, when Maitreya comes, might involve 


changing the leadership of the country. 


(d) Open work-names 

The thirteenth patriarch is said to have abandoned the use of secret work- 
names because they became ‘ too notorious’. Inner sects to-day use only open 
work-names therefore. These names are P'u-tu, Shou-yüan, and Fu-ming, in 
that order. P'u-iu, as we saw in connexion with the sect of that name, means 
‘salvation’. The P"u-tu secta get their name from this work which was being 
performed by the religion when they divided off. The term for a convert in 
the sects is tu-jên. P*u-tu work, then, which is equivalent to Azure Lotus work, 
might be an all-out campaign to get new recruits for the religion. Shou-yiian 
in the sects means to ‘ gather to completion’: to bring everybody to the state 
where they might learn the Truth and enter the Void. This work, which is 
equivalent to Red Lotus, might then be a campaign to consolidate the religion: 
to bring all the secte together. Fu-ming means to ‘restore the Mandate’. 
This work, equivalent to White Lotus, might be restoring the orthodox line 
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of patriarchal descent: getting all other secta to accept the same leadership. 
It might also mean, however, to restore the Heavenly Mandate to the ‘ rightful’ 
leader of the country if disharmonious physical and social conditions indicate 
that the present leader does not possess such a Mandate. The rightful leader 
might be conceived of as being the leader of a sect, if he is Maitreya incarnate. 
We saw that this was so in the case of Kuei-ken Men. 

These open names appear as sect names in certain records. The Kuet-ken 
sect records that in 1865 it was itself called the Shou-yiian sect ; in 1908 it was 
called Fu-m4ng sect. The leader of the sect in Malaya claims that T"ung-shan 
She is now performing P'u-iu and Shou-yiian work simultaneously. De Groot 
records a Sheu-yuen (Shou-yiian) sect. 


2. Other evidence of group-connexions with Great Way 

1. A sect clearly related to the system is I-kuan Tao ‘ The Way of Pervading 
Unity ’.* No published information on this group existed prior to 1948. The 
fullest account now available to the West seems to be by Kubo Noritada 
Eod ws Tte coamology is identical with that of the Inner sects in most 
respects but its ideology is more expansive, including elements from Islam and 
Christianity. The sect uses the terms Azure, Red, and White Yang (gj) to 
describe the three major cycles, and olaims the White Yang period started 
in the 1920'&. It worships Mother. The sect follows the same line of patriarchs 
as the Inner sects up to the thirteenth and records the mythological period 
also. The sect is said to have been anti-Japanese and pro-Chiang Kai-shek 
during the Sino-Japanese war, and in 1943 a few members were arrested by the 
Japanese as spies. No details of the organization of this sect are recorded 
by Kubo although it is said to be non-vegetarian. 

2. The Yao-ch'th Men ‘Sect of the Yao Pool’ has been mentioned. Ita 
name already suggeste possibility of connexion with Great Way for as we saw 
Yao-chth ChMn-mu is a term for Mother used by the P‘u-tu secta.* From details 
given by the writer on this sect 5 it appears to be not only related to Great Way 


1 In 1748 ; ibid., 285. 

2 The term J-bwas is probably taken from the Confucian ‘ Analects’, bk. rv, no. 15 : Wu tao I, 
I-kuan chih ' My doctrine is that of all-pervading unity’. All-pervading unity being, in the religion, 
synoretian. 

* 'I-kuan-tao ni tuite’ — JE MIT > Q^ T, Toyo Bwaka Kemkyüjo Kiyo (Tokyo), 
No. 4, 1058, 178—240. J-kuan Tao here, is referred to as e secret somety. The terms 
‘sect’ and ‘ socloty ' are often used interchangeably in the literature. I think it lees oonfunng 
if the term sect is reserved for groupings which attempt their own ideological synthesis, which 
are oriented directly to spiritual ends (although they may have intermediary ends which are 
secular) and have their own priesthood, and the term society is reserved for other types of 
groupings which may use religious elementa, but do not attempt & new synthesis of ideas, have 
no priesthood, and are not directly orientated to religious enda. These dıfferenoss aro brought 
out olearly if we oompare the Triad society with Great Way secta. 

* It worships Mother, using the term Wau-shéng Lao-mu. We saw (p. 870, n. 4) that this is 
the term said by Kwet-ken Men to have been introduced after the fourteenth patriarch. 

* Beo p. 870, n. 4, on the names of Mother. 

* George Miles, op. oit. 
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but in fact an Inner sect of the religion. Its titles of rank are nearly all the 
same as those of the P'u-iu sects. The only exceptions are that the rank Shth-tt 
is given the characters $ HE and Ting-hang becomes Ting-k‘ang IR pi. This 
gives the two ranks a more aggressive meaning: ‘ Authentic Resister’, and 
‘Chief Resister’. This may indicate the greater militancy of the sect. Its 
leader was reported to have been in prison when information on this sect was 
recorded. Yao-ch‘th sect is vegetarian and follows the same line of descent aa 
the P'u-tu sects up to the fifteenth after which it had had two independent 
leaders when the information on it was written down. 

3. Other groupings which have been recorded are shown to have worshipped 
a Mother goddess, and to have used as a title of addreas for her one of those in 
use durmg some period of the religion's history. Thus, the Pa-k'ua ' Right 
Diagrams’ worshipped Wu-shéng Lao-mu ' Unbegotten Mother'. De Groot 
in fact suggests that this sect was identical with the White Yang." The Wu-wes 
* Sect of Inactivity ' (a Taoist term) worshipped a Chin-mu ‘ Golden Mother ’.* 
De Groot identifies this sect with the Hsien-t'ten sect he himself describes.‘ 
KuesA Tao ‘ The Way of Following the One ’ worshipped a ' Mother of No-birth’ 
and claims to be an offshoot of Haten-t‘ten Tao, founded between 1640 and 1660. 
Tta history is described as ' vague ’.® The Chintan Chiao ‘ Golden Pill Religion ’, 
according to de Groot, worshipped an Unbegotten Mother.* 

4. Several religious groups have claimed to be founded by, or have shown a 
relationship with, Lo Wei-ch'ün, the eighth patriarch. Among them are Lung- 
hua and Heten-t‘ten secta described by de Groot and already referred to." 
Another sect, Lo-chiao ‘Lo Religion’, is named after the eighth patriarch. 
It ia described in some detail by Suzuki Chüsei #} 7k rh 1E.* The sect worships 
an image of Lo, ita cosmology is similar to the Inner secta, and it is vegetarian.* 

5. Another sect possibly connected with Great Way is Teo-kung Tao ' The 
Way of Sitting and Practising’ mentioned in a sociological study of a district 
in North China.!° The author writes that the group held meetings in ita leader’s 
home on the fifteenth of the first, fifth, and ninth months. We saw that these 
are dates of the lung-hua meetings of Great Way seota. 


3 Bee D. H. Porter, ' Secret seota in Shantung ', Chinese Recorder, xvii, 1, 1886, 8. 

3 op. cit, 1, 419. 

* Described in part by Edkins and romanized by hun as Kin-mu ; Chinese Buddhism, 377 f. 

* op. atb, 1, 184. Boe also pp. 192-6. 

* Bee Wing-tait Chan, Religious trends in modern China, New York, 1953, 158-61. 

* op. cit., 1r, 643. ; 

! The former had an elaborate system of ranks different from that of the Inner secta I have 
deecribed. The latter, aocordmg to de Groot, was a domestic religion with no rank hierarchy. 
It claimed to be reformed but had teachers referred to as Hesiem-4Àéng. There is no mention in 
de Groot's description of these two sects of any ‘ Mother’ worship. 

*In ‘Rakyd m tsuite' Bi) $ IC D VO T., Toy Bunaka Kenkyijo Kiyd (Tokyo), 
No. 1, 1043, 441—501. 

* It does not appear to worship Mother. 

19 Bee Sidney Gamble, ‘Tiag Hsien’, o North Ohinga rural community, Now York, 1954, 
415, 416 f. 
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6. The Ta-ch‘éng ‘Mahayana’ sect, found to-day in Hong Kong, is 
according to the leader of the Kuet-ken sect, an Outer sect of the Great Way, 
ramifying after Lo Wei-ch‘tin. It has been mentioned by de Groot.+ 

7. De Groot mentions also a Lao-mu Chiao ‘ Venerable Mother Religion ’. 
The name suggests strong possibility of connexion with the Great Way.* 


Great Way sects in China to-day 

From accounts in the Chinese mainland press in the mid-fifties it appears 
that a campaign was then being waged against sectarian organizations by the 
Communist government. As in former centuries, the accusations against them 
were: unorthodoxy, spreading political unrest, and planning rebellious activi- 
ties. Two Great Way sects mentioned in the prees were I-kuan Tao and T"ung- 
shan She, both of which also appear to have had political interests in this 
century prior to the Communist period. In an article in Tsu-kuo ‘ China 
Weekly’ reporte in the Hankow- Yangize Dasly, 17 July 1954, are discussed.* 
I-kuan Tao is said to have been involved in ‘ anti-flood ' campaigns in Hankow 
and the surrounding districts. While flood-fighting was in progress, it is said, 
leaders spread ‘ propaganda of three stages of the world's end’. This is con- 
sistent with what we now know of Great Way cosmology." In the same article 
20 secret meetings were reported to have been held by members of the same 
sect in Hankow. Two major shrines operated in the city and had four branches 
which they ran openly. From there, it is said, they ‘ scattered their influences 
to the villages’. Further activities of I-kuan Tao are mentioned in another 
issue of Tsu-kuo,* and in the Peking People’s Datly, T July 1955. The former 
deals with matters m Szechuan and is based on the Szechuan Dasly, 15 December 
1954. I-kuan Tao is accused of sending a leader to Chengtu to start a ‘ reac- 
tionary organization traming class’ and of gathering people together for 
‘ anti-Communist education’. After training, it was reported, they were sent 
back to various places to engage in ‘ anti-Communist work’. It also says the 
leaders tried to bring remaining ‘ heads’ of the T'ao together for reorganization, 
changed names, destroyed all documenta, and abandoned the ‘ orthodox way ' 
of setting up public shrines. They also changed rank-titles. All leaders, it waa 
said, combined together, and important ones hid in the mountains directing 


1 op. cit., 1, 158; r1 475. He identifies it with the White Lotus, White Yang, Pure Toa, 
and other secta. 

* op. oit., 11, 886. It had an inoarnate Maitreya. 

* Bee p. 388, above, on I-kwas Tao. De Korne sees a possible link between the emergence 
of T'ung-shan She and the rise to political power of Tuan Ch'i-jul after the brief period in 1917 
when the Manchus were reinstated. T"wng-shon She was opposed to Kuomintang ideals. It 
was proscribed in 1927 and went underground after the Nationalists moved north in 1920-8. 
De Korne, op. cit., 18 f., 78 ff. Now the Communista are in power, the Singapore branch of 
T'ung-shan She is pro-Kuomintang and anta-Oommunist in its homeland politacal interests. 

4 No. 106, VoL 9, No. 2 (in Chinese). 

* Bee above, p. 872. 

No. 117, VoL 9, No. 13. 
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counter-revolutionary work. Another article in the same edition of Tsu-kuo, 
based on the Chungking Daily, 21 January 1965, mentions a public trial in 
Chungking of two leaders of T“ung-shan She. It said one of them made use of 
the sect to try to set up counter-revolutionary armed forces and later joined 
with another leader to organize an anti-revolutionary army in four counties 
of Szechuan. 

These events took place comparatively recently. How long will the sects of 
China continue to exist in the face of what appears to be the most rigorous 
campaign against them yet? In the past, attempts at suppression resulted in 
internal division, changes in organization of the hierarchy and in names, just 
as to-day. But instead of bemg wiped out, m the nineteenth century the 
sects spread into the very areas to which leaders were exiled: Kweichow, 
for example. But another question is, how long will there continue to be 
individuals in China who see social disharmonies in terms of a religious ideology, 
who 8eek metaphysical explanations for physical catastrophes and cosmological 
justifications for reformation of a political system they do not favour? How 
long will individuals exist who look for rank and status in an esoteric religion, 
and for the magical powers which such religions claim to offer, as substitutes 
for rank and power in secular society which they are denied ? There are still 
such individuals living overseas to-day, but they are mostly elderly men steeped 
in the cultural values of old China and elderly unattached women. In Malaya 
to-day would-be leaders of society pattern their ideas of virtue and ideal 
government mainly on modern Western philosophies. It seems unlikely that 
in China the restlees and potentially rebellious members of the younger genera- 
tion will look to religious sects as a refuge from frustration or a weapon for 


gaining new political ends. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF RAROTONGAN NOMINAL, 
NEGATIVE, AND CONJUNCTIVAL PIECES 


D 


By J. E. Buss 


1. The term ‘nominal piece’ is applied here to any utterance stretch 
defined initially by the presence of any or all of Nominal Classes 1, 2, and 3 
set up below, and finally either by sentence-closing intonation or a marker 
indicating the onset of another piece. The terms ‘ negative piece’ and ' con- 
junctival piece ’ are applied to utterance stretches which lie outside the confines 
of both the nominal piece (as defined above) and the verbal piece (as defined 
in BSOAS, xxvi, 1, 1962, 152, para. 1). Any Rarotongan utterance is divisible 
without residue into one or more of these four pieces. 

2. The nominal piece is examined first. The method of analysis is basically 
the same as that used for the verbal piece: a number of sequential positions 
are recognized within the piece and forms are classified acoording to their 
distribution over these positions and commutability within them. Ten positions 
are set up, occupied by ten constituent classes labelled as follows : 

(1) prepositions 

(2) determinatives (or determinatival complexes) 

(8) number particles 

(4) nominals 

(5) adverbial particles 

(8) pasatve olitio 

(7) direction particles 

(8) nominalizing olitic 

(9) location particles 

(10) modifying particles 
Position 4 is normally occupied by words,! Positions 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 9, 10 by 
particles, Positions 6 and 8 by post-phrasal clitioa, The forms which appear 
in Nominal Classes 5, 6, 7, 9, 10 are phonemically identical with members of 
(respectively) Verbal Classes 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and have been given the same labels, 

3. There follows a more detailed examination of the ten nominal classes 
listed above. In the illustrative Rarotongan texts, nominal pieces are enclosed 
in brackets [ ], each form being marked with its nominal class number ; verbal 
pieces are enclosed in parentheses ( ), each form being marked with its verbal 
class number; negative and conjunctival pieces are left unmarked, outside 
both brackets and parentheses. Words are assigned to their three basic classes : 
A, B, C.* English equivalents are supplied where they seem helpful and a free 


1 op. cit., paras. 3,4. Words were there defined as minima! free farms capable of sole occupa- 
tion of Verbal Position 2 and/or Nominal Position 4; all other minimal free forms were classed. 
as particles. Words were assigned to one of three classes (A, B, C) on tho followmg basis : 

(A) words incapable of sols occupation of Verbal Position 2, i.e. words which oan stand alone 

as nominals, but not as verbals ; [continued on p. $94.] 
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translation is given. Rarotongan forms are usually cited in the normal ortho- 
graphy, but where this obscures the structure by writing fixed phrases or 
members of adjacent classes as one orthographic word the constituents are 
here separated by a hyphen. For example: 


1 NB 5 6 & 8 «à 1 %0) 
(Kua ?oks mas-ra) [te au va?eau] ë (kua ?akakste MEE 
return soldier inform 


The soldiers returned and reported (it) 

4. Class 1: prepositions. These form exocentric constructions with the 
following phrase, which is normally an endocentrio construction having a Class 4 
word as ita head : 

1|8 3» 40 

[bs tēia au matsp] 

this knife 

with these knives 
Thirteen forms are assigned to this class: 1, ki, mes, tes, ?e$ ; e, ma, ko, 8; 
0 c 0, G ~ à, nö, na. Common uses of these prepositions are illustrated below. 

4.1. I. (i) Marking the goal of the action (in Class C verbal : subject : object 
TE 

1 2 40) 13 4A) 

(Kua ?akabino) [te matangi] [s te ?are] 

harm wind house 

The wind damaged the house 

(i) Marking the cause of a oondition (in Class B verbal : subject : agent 
constructions) : 

1 TB) 2 4A) 12 4B) 

(Kua kino) [te ?are] [i te matangi] 

harmed house wind 

The house suffered damage from the wind 

(iti) Marking statio position in either space or time (‘at, in, on, when, 
while’): 

1 NBO 3 4A) 12 40 A) 
(Të tū ra) [?a-3a] [t te pae kawr] 
stand he side left 

He waa standing on the left side 

2 44) 12 Md) 
[te rima] [5 töku ponaj 
arn my dress 

the sleeves on my dress 

(B) words capable of sole occupation of Verbal Position 2, but incapable of passive suffixation ; 

(C) words o&psble of sole oocupation af Verbal Position 2, and capable also of passive 

suffixation. 
This classiflontion reflects the ability of nearly all Class B and O words to appear also as nominals 
(i.e, in Nominal Position 4). A very fow Class B words which do not have this ability could be 
accommodated in & fourth word olass (cf. B. Biggs, ‘ The Structure of N.Z. Masori ', Anthropo- 


logical Linguistica, 1, 3, 1961, para. 2.8, esp. 2.8.2); but are here regarded as Olas B words 
defective in soatter, of. O. E. Bazell, Lingwistic typology, 7. 
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2 4B) 12 4A) 
[te poto] [3 te taura] 
short rope 
the shortness of the rope 
11 4(A) 10 
[i taua Patinga rat] 
that moment 
at that very moment 
12 4A) 1x0 € 
[+ te va?ne] (e tuatuá ra) 
woman talk 
while the woman was talking 


[PE ?0?on« ake] [tēia rua-vas] [i t&nà] ! 
deep this pit water that 
Hu o Hp d 
es Ks. (i) Marking movement towards : 
XB) 2 à) 1 3 &A) 
(Kua ?okt) [Pa Tere] [ki te kāinga] 


return home 
Tere went back home 
1 20) 2 44) 1 2 «A B) 


(Kua katakata) [te va?ine] [ks tana tama-tis] 
smile woman her boy tiny 
The woman smiled to her child 
20) €«A4) 1 4A) 
(Ka ?aere) [koe] [ks va? olf 
go you out 
Are you going out 1 
1 %0) 1 2 4A) 
(E ?akara) [kv te maunga] 
look mountain 
Look at (towards) the mountain 
G) Marking instrumentality : 


2 A) 12 4A A) 1 2 4A) 
(Kua köputa) [?a-ta] [i te kiri pátxkara] [ki te naero] 
pierce he tyre bicycle nail 
re a vere d ree M Rad 
£(0) 4A) 1 3 44) 1 t «4 å) 
(Kua moto) [au] [$-3-3a] [ki te rima katau] 


punch I him arm right 
I hit him with a right 
1 %0) 1 2 4B) 
(E Pakameangits) [k te toru] 
Jiminia} three 
Divide by three 
1 Bee 7.8 below for the use of determinatival complexes m Position 4. 
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43. Mei. (1) ‘From’ (a place), ‘ since’ (a time): 
1 á) 13 «A) 
[mes roto] [5 te ?are] 
in house 
from inside the house 
1 «4597 
[mes pd mat] 


since the old (heathen) days 
1 2 «B)7 KA) 
[Mes te a?a mar] [koe] ? 
what you 
What have you been doing 1 
(a) ‘ Like, resembling’ : 
1 3 «Ay 10 
[mes te tütu?a rà] 
flea 
just like a flea 
1 249 3 45 13 - &40 A) 
[Mei te aa] [te maata] [$ t5 ou ?oro-?enua] ? 
what big your run land 
About how high is your horse 1 


4.4. Tet: ‘ At’ (a place), ' in the possession of, in the aot of ' (with reference 
to present or past time) : 
1  «A) 4) 1 44) * MA) 
[Tes konet] [au], [tet ko] [?a-a] 
here I yonder he 
Tm here, he’s over there 
1 4«A) 2 A) 
[Tes ?ea] [?a Piri]? 
where 
Where is Piri 1 
1 1 4A) * 40) 
[Ter tana va?ine] [le matipi] 
his woman knife 
His wife has got the knife 
1 3 “o 5 
[Tei tó?ou manako ?ua] 
your mind 
It’s up to you entirely 
1 3 «B) 4A) 
[Tes te a?a] [koe] ? 
what you 
What are you at 1 
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4.5. Ha, ' At, in the possession of, in the act of’ VELIE IUIS 


time): 
1 MA)  4Aà) 1 4A)3 KA) 
[PEs konei] [au], [Pet ko] [?a-ta] 


here I yonder he 
Tl be here, he'll be over there 
1 240 #A) 1 3 40 4(A) 
[255 te ?ura] [au], [Pei te teata] [koe] 
hul I theatre you ; 

TI be at the danoe, you'll be at the cinema i 

These five prepositions, +, kv, mos, tet, ei, contain a recurrent partial (4) 
which suggests a possible bi-morphemic analysis of the last four. There appears 
to be little descriptive advantage in cutting, and no reduction in the morpheme 
lexicon resulta. A common objection to abstraction of the partial in marginal 
cases of this type is that it leaves unique morphs as the residue. The purely 
practical objection to cutting here (and in similar cases in Rarotongan) is that 
it increases the number of homophonous morphs in a language which (being 
limited to 14 segmental phonemes and a very simple syllable structure) already 
has more numerous problems of homophony than others with a more complex 
phonology. - 

4.6. E. 'By' (marking the agent in passive verbal : subjeot : agent con- 
structions). This preposition does not oocur unless the verbal piece contains 
a O-class verbal followed by either a passive suffix (marked ~*), or the passive 
elitio (+): d 

1 — £04) & A) 11 
(Kua kas-nga) [te taro] [e te puaka] 
eat-en taro pig 
P uod are E TE 
1 3 44) #12 43) 

(Kua ?ababino ^ia) [te ?are] [e te matangi] 

harm -ed house wind 

The house was damaged by the wind 

4.7, Ma. ‘In company with, in a oertain state’: 

1 XOQ 5 3 4) 1 3 4») 

(Kua ?aere mat) [?a Tere] [ma tana va?sne] 

come his woman 

Tere has arrived with his wife 

1 4B) 5 6 A) 1 8 
(Kua ?oks atü-ra) [rátou] [ma te rekarekä] 


return they delight 
They went baok delighted 
4.8. Ko. Specifying particle : 
1 4A) 3 44) 13 KA B) 


[Ko Tangi] [te metua] [o tērā tama-tts] 
father that boy tiny 
Tangi is the father of that child 
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1 4 $ 4h B) 
[Ko tērā] [te Pare ?óu] 
that house new 
That’s the new house 
1 44) 1 A) 12) 6 
[Ko maua] [ko Tangs] (+ ?aere eX) 
we go 
Tangi and I went 
4.9. E. Vocative : 
1 4A) 
LE Tere] / 
Tare | 
13 A) 
[B taku vaine] / 
my woman 


Hey, wife 
4.10. O~6 (freely variant). Possessive (indicating that the following 
nominal stands in a subordinate, passive, or inalienable relationship to the thing 
possessed) ! ; 
2 4A) 1 4(A) 
[te metua] [o Puna] 
father 
Puna’s father 
2 44) 13 4A) 
[te ?are] [o ts vane] 
house woman 
the woman's house 
2 40) 1% 4A) 
[te pare] [o te ariki] 
hat chief 
the chief’s hat 
4.11. 4A — à. (i) Posseasive (indicating that the following nominal stands 
in a dominant, active, or alienable relationship to the thing possessed) ! : 
2 ui B) 
[te tama-sts] [a Puna] 
boy little 
Puna’s child 
1 40) 13 4A) 
[te mātipi] [a te va?sne] 
ife woman 
the woman's knife 
2 Hà) 13 4A) 
[te puaka] [a te arii] 
pig chief 


1 Bee J. E. Buse, ' Rarotongan perscnal pronouns’, BSOAS, xxur, 1, 1960, 180-3. 
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(ii) ‘ At, gera 
1 48 & 40 12 
(Ka tae max) [?a Tere] [3 tia ra] 
reach this day 
Tere is arriving to-day 
13 44) 1 2(B) 6 
[4 te Ru?trua] (e ots et) 
Tuesday end 
It finishes on Tuesday 
pu ad cn a d E 
A) 12 «O0 13 «O 


(i were) [koe] [4 te pae] [s te patu] 
weed you side wall 
Weed along by the wall 


1 2(B) 1 «A) 11 «À) 1 2 «B) 
(Kua kapi) [a mua] [s te ?are] [ks te repo] 
covered front house dirt 
There was dirt all over the front of the house 


(rv) ‘ Like, resembling’ : 


14 W & «0 A) 

[A töku ras] [tara ?oro-?enua] 
my that ron land 

That horse is quite a mine 

13 4A A) 10 
[A te u?à moa ris] Choe] / 

female fowl you 
You old woman, you! (jocularly to man: ‘like a hen’) 
4.12. Nd. (i) ‘ Belonging to’ (the relationship being subordinate, passive, 
or inalienable) : 

1 UA) 53 MA) 

[NO Mere] [téra ?are] 
that house 

That’s Mere’s ag 

1 4A) 2 
[Nó °as] [tend parej? 

who that hat 

Whose hat is that ? 
(ii) ‘ For’ (to pass into the possession of) : 

1 20) 6 a) 11 UA) 1 4A) 
(T8 tus ner) [au] [4 täia pona] [nó Mere] 

BOW I this drees 

I'm making this drees for Mere 

1 %0 €«A) 13 4{0) 1 4A) 
(Ka ?oake) [koe] [s täna pare] [nd ?a«] f 

give you that hat who 

Who are you going to give that hat to ? 
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(ii) ‘ From’ (a place, i.e. previously belonging there) : 
1 2 «A) 1 2 dh A) 
[NG te maunga mas] [tia k3?us. meika] 
mountain this bunch banana 
These bananas come from the hills 
1 44)7 kA) 
[Nő ?ea mas] [koe] ? 
where you 


Where do you come from 1! - 

(iv) ‘ Because of’: 
3 KA) 1505 — 1 3 «0 1 3 «0 

Kāre [?a-ta] (e tae mas) [ks te ?anga?anga] [nó te maki] 

not ^ he reach work sick 

He won’t be coming to work because he is ill 

1 2 4B) 1 dà) «à, 1 X0) 6 13 «0 

[Nò te ua], [nó reira] [mātou] (+ ?akanmatu ex) [i te ?anga?anga] 

rain that we stop work 


Because of the rain, that’s why we stopped work 
(v) ‘ Concerning, about’ : 
3 40 1 3 «0 12 4AA) 
[te ture] [nó te ?akakore] [s ts Pas indu] [5 te rà Täpati] 
law prevent work day Babbath 
the law pertaining to the prohibition of work on the Sabbath 
1 44 18 KA O 
[nd runga] [3 te ?are Gas) 
top house teach 
concerning the schools 


4.18. Nà. (i) ‘Belonging to’ (the relationship being dominant, active, or 
alienable) : 
1 a) 2 «A B) 
[Nā Tere] [tara tama-tt] 
that boy tiny 
That’s Tere’s child 
i) : tdg ' (to pass into i (active) possession of) : 
6 44) 12 1 3 MA) 
(Ts ind nei) [au] [i te Paar] [nà te moa] 
grate I coconut fowl 
I'm grating up the coconuts for the chickens 
(iii) ‘ From ’ (the possession of) : 
1 NO A) 1 40 A) 1 
(Kua kat komuri) [te ?oro-metua] [nà Pa) 
eat komt — run father 
The pastor ate the kómurt (fish) which Pa gave him 


1 of, Mei ea mai koe? ‘Where have you oome from 1?’ 
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(iv) ‘ Via, by way of, using (some form of transport or a certain method) ' : 


1 X 2 MA) 1 MA) 1 Ma) 
(Kua ?aere) [te pas] [ks Nütiréns] [nd Niuë] 
go ship N.Z. Niue 


The ship went to New Zealand via Niue 
1 B) & KA) 1 Md) 13 44): 
(Kua kau) [?a Tere] [nà raro] [s te tas] 
swim bottom sea 
Tere swam along under water 
1 %0) 4A) 13 4A) 1 Md) 12 44) 
(E tart) [kotou] [5 te one] [n roto] [+ te puta] 
cart you sand in sack 
Cart the sand in sacks 
1 XO O 3 UA) 1 MA) 
(Kua a [?a Poko] [nd ea]? ` 
which 
Which way has Poko gone ! (or: What transport did she use 1) 


(v) Marking the guor when this is placed before the verbal piece for 


emphasis : 
1 3 4A) 1 XO) 5 1 24 
[Nā te caine] (5 ?akakite mat) Ira 
woman inform me 


The woman told me 
1 3 48) A) 140) 
[Nā te ua] [räua] [s ?akaara] 
rain them awake 
It was the rain that woke them up T 


Comparison of the uses of nó, nd with those of 6, à suggests that the former 
are bimorphemic and incorporate the latter as their second element. Compare 
4.12 : 4.10, and 4.18 : 4.11 above, 


5. Class 2 : determanatives. The following determinatives are recognized : 
(1) te ~ t-, ø (zero), definite 

(2) ?e, indefinite unemphatio 

(3) ?et, indefinite emphatic 

(4) ?a ~ d ~ a, proper 


This class is in many ways crucial to the analysis of nominal structures. All 
four determinatives are, as stated in paragraph 1, definitive for the nommal 
piece. The colligation of Claas 4 forms (nominals) with either te, t-, ø, ?e, es, 
or ?a, à, a is used to give a basio subdivision of nominals into common and 
proper (see 7 below). 

5.1. Definite: te ~t- (general), ø (plural). The alternanta te ~t- are 
distributed as follows : te occurs when the Class 2 form consists of one morpheme 
only ; t- occurs when the Class 2 form contains more than one morpheme (Le. 
in determinatival complexes). Determiatival complexes always contain one 
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of the following as their second morpheme : 6, d, a-, ë, aua (see 5.1.2 below). 
8 ooours in contrastive distribution with t-, and marks the following Class 4 
form as plural, usually a small plural Some examples of these distributions 
follow : 
3 4(À) 
5.1.1. Te. [te va?sne] 
woman 
the woman, the women 


the knife, the knives 


5.1.2. T-. (i) In determinatival complexes containing 6 and a downgraded 
word or word complex. (A form will be said to be downgraded when it oocurs 
in any position other than that set up as definitive for its class. Position 4 has 
been set up as definitive for words: a word which occurs merely as an element 
in a detarmmatival complex is therefore said to be downgraded.) 


2 4A) 
[t-6 Tere pdtukara] 
bicycle 
Tere’s bicycle 


2 40) 
[1-6 te ariki pare] 
chief hat 
the chief's hat 
The second element in the determinatival, 6, is apparently the same form aa 
the possessive preposition (4.10), here downgraded. The structure of deter- 
minativals contaming downgraded elementa may be illustrated as follows : 


Pee eed 8 4(À) 
2 [| 44)] 4A) 


[t- [6 Tere] pátxkara] 
the of Tere bioyole 
the—of Tere—bioycle 


8 [153 A) ] «A 
[t- [ 6 te ariki] pare] 
the of the chief hat 
the—of the chief —hat 
Determinatival complexes may be quite lengthy and contain several down- 


graded forms, or even two downgraded pieces : 


Broa thong de lee Bday rera te ui bears 4(A) 
2 [ 144) Jf 12 4B) ] 4A 


[- [Onana?^i ][ + te popongi] varaoa] 

the of yesterday m the morning bread 

the—of yesterday in the morning—bread ; yesterday morning’s bread 
The structure of determinativals will not henoeforward be shown in detail, 
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but the claas number (1) will be placed over the t element in the complex, 
Le. over the determinative Itself. 
(ii) In determinativals containing à (Bee “in as the second element : 


(iii) In determinativals containing the bound morpheme a- as their second 
element. .4-, which is neutral to the subordinate : dommant relationship 
marked by 6 (4.10) and à (4.11), appears only before the pronominal morphs 
-ku (me), and -na (him) : 


his knife 

(iv) In determinativals containing the morpheme ë as their second element, 
É occurs before the following morphs: -ia ‘here’, -nā ‘there’ (by you), 
-rä ‘there’ (yonder), reira ‘there’ (out of sight, referred to), ?ea ‘ which f, 
where ?’, ta?$ ‘a certain one’, and also (but after ø only) before the numerals 
rua ‘two’, toru ‘three’, ?G ‘four’, rima ‘five’, ono ‘six’, ite ‘seven’, 
varu ‘eight’, wa ‘nine’: 


2 «(0) 
[té-nd mátspi] 
knife 
uer knife (there beside you) 
A A) 
[n TUN mata-ara] ? 
road 
by which route ? which way 1 
1 uA) 
[t-£Ha?$. va?ine] 
one woman 
a certain woman 


(v) In determinativals containing aua ‘ the one in question’ : 


the knife (which we are talking about) 
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5.1.8. Zero (ø), marking the nominal as plural, oocurs contrastively with t-. 
Compare (i), (ii), (iii), (iv), (v) below with 5.1.2, (i), (ii), (iii), (iv), (v) above : 


1 «(0) 

(i) [e 6 te ariki pare] 
chief hat 
the chief's hats 


2 «(A) 
(ii) [ø d te arki puaka] 
ohief pig 
the ohief's pigs 


2 4(A) 
(ii) [ø a-ku páttkara] 
me bicycle 
my bicycles 
2 40) 
(iv) [6 4-nà matips] 
knife 


those knives (there beside you) 
1 4(A) 
[e č ono va? sine] 
six woman 
some six of the women 


those knives (we're talking about) 


6.2. Indefinite unemphatic: ?e. This determinative is moet frequent in 
sentences composed. of two nominal pieces : 

3 4(A o 2 A) 

[PE vaine kite] [?a. Mere] 
woman clever 
Mere is a clever woman 
2 4 3 MA) 
` [^E kite] [Pa Mere] 
clever 
Mere is a clever one 
2 40) 1 4(A) 
Käre [?e tangata] [5 konei] 
not person here 
There is nobody here 
5.8. Indefinite emphatio: °e. This determinative usually occurs with 
prospective reference (‘ will need a, must be a, will become a, will serve as a’) : 
2 «A B) 2 40 12 3 BA) 
[28$ toki kot] [ts part] [i t&ia au pi-rikau] 
axe keen cut this tree 

It'll take a sharp axe to chop down these trees 
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XO — 3 401234 1340 9 1 
(Kua ?apat) [?a-1a] [1-a-ku] [ki te Pakavd-anga] D iste] [nova] 
take he me judge Bee him 
Ee IOE uie to the cour eee ae STD. 
1 KB) 13 4A) 3 «A B) 1 


(Kua riro) [?a-ta] [Pet ?oa meitaki] [n2-bu] 

become he friend good me 
He became a good friend of mine 
5.4. Proper: °~@~a. The alternants are distributed as follows : 
?a: when no preposition precedes : 

1 20 5 2 4(4) 
(Kua ?aere mas) [Pa Tere} 
come 

Tere has come 

a@: when any of the prepositions $, At, mes, tet, "et precedes, and when the 
following Class 4 word contains two syllables : 


2 44) 1 3 M&A) 


(Kua tuatua) [Pa P3] [ki-a Tore] 


Pa spoke to Tere 
a: when 4, ki, mei, tei, or ?e$ precedes, and when the following Class 4 word 
contains three or more syllables: 


1 x0 2 A) 1 2 MA) 
(Kua tuatua) [Pa Pa] [ki-a Teres] 
speak 
Pa spoke to Terei 
The proper determinative is mutually exclusive with Class 3 particles. 

5.5. Determinatives and prepositions colligate as follows: te, t-, ø, with all 
prepositions ; d, a, with $, ks, tet, mes, °et only ; °a, ?e, Pet are mutually exclusive 
with all prepositions. 

6. Class 3: number particles. This class has only two members: nga 
and au. 

6.1. Ngā marks the following nominal as dual or (occasionally) as a small 
pire (three or fom): It may or may not be preceded by a determimative. 


(0) 1 3 «A 
(Kua Paere ae [töku nga metua] 


come my parent 
My parents have come 
13 53 4A) 1 A) 
[à ta ngä marama] [ks mua] 
this month  . front 
in the next two or three months 
1 MB) AA) 13  «AB) 1 4A) 
(E ?6mat) [koe] [i nga vt para] [nā máua] 
give you  mangorip we 
Give us a couple of ripe mangoes 
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The typical use of ngä is before nominals whose referents oocur naturally in 
pairs, e.g. metua ' parent’, rima ‘hand’, mata ‘ eye’, eto. 

6.2. Au, which must be preceded by a determinative, marks the nominal 
as a plural (several) : 


1 XO) 5 2 3 4A) 

(ø Apai mas) [ténà au rākau] 

take that wood 

Bring (me) those sticks 
These particles mark a specific plural, but their absence does not mark the 
nominal as singular: te taeake may be translated as ‘the friend’ or ‘the 
friends ’. 

7. Class 4: nominals. Nominals are subdivided into common and proper 
on the basis of their colligation with the definite and indefinite determinatives 
(te — t-, ø; ?e; es) or the proper determinative (?a ~ à ~ a). Proper forms 
are further classified according to their colligation with the alternanta of the 
proper determinative : 

personal forms, which are preceded by the proper determinative in all 
positions (subject to the limitations stated in 5.5) ; 

pronominal forms, which function as substitutes for personal forms but 
are not normally preceded by the ?a morph.! Both personal and pronominal 
forms require the à ~ a morphs of the proper determinative after the preposi- 
tions $, kx, met, tes, ?ei. This distinguishes them from the third class of proper 
nominals : 

locative forms, which have the potentiality of appearing without the à ~a 
morphs in this position. The following diagram illustrates the classification of 
nominals : 

OOMMON 
NOMINALS 
PERSONAL 
PROPER | PRONOMINAL 
LOCATIVE 
Some examples of these nominal classes follow : 
7.1. Common nominals (marked 4"), colligating with te, t-, ø; ?e; et: 
1 XO) 3 iA) 
(Kua ?aere) [te toróka] 
go truck 

The truck has gone 

1 Ja ' that one’ (person or thing) is normally preceded by "a when used as a substitute for 
a person's name: ’a-ia ‘he, she’. Strotly, therefore, i$ should be classified with the personal 
forms and not with the pronominals. However, it is clearly a substitute, and it fills what would 


otherwise be a blank at third person singular in the pronominal paradigm, so it is here classed with 
the pronouns. 
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i %0) 13 AWO å) 
(E ?apa4) [4 tēnā ruru matira] 
take that bundle rod 
Take that bundle of fishing-rods 
1 2(0) uA) 12 4«A) 
(Kua ?Gurs) [koe] [+ ø õku ponaj? 
iron you me drees 
Have you ironed my dresses 1 
2 o B) 2 44) 6 1 Kd) 
[2E ?enua manea] [taua ?enua ra] [ko Pukapuka] 
land lovely that land 


It's a lovely island, Pukapuka 
1 XB) 3 4A) 3 40 B) 113 axdi) 
(Kä riro) [?a Pere] [?e$ tangata metals] [5 te pá-póro] 
me man hit ball 
Pere will make a good cricketer 


7.2. Personal nominals (marked *), colligating with ?a, à, a 
1 O) 2  4XÀ) 
(Kua ?aere) [Pa Puna] 


go 
Fine has gone 
ni 3 aA) 1 2 4XA) 
(Kua tuatua) [Pa Mere] [kx-à. Pere] 
Speak 
Mere spoke to Pere 
1 x0) 2 4%0) Ta a A) 


(Kua °Griks) [te tangata] [i-a Ngàts Makea] 
weloome people clan 
The people welcomed the Clan Malen 


Personal nominals have names of specific persons (not peoples, which are 
common), animals, ships, and months as their referente ; the class also includes 
?at ‘who ?’, Ngàis ‘Clan’, and Mea ‘ What's-his-name '. 

7.8, Pronominal forms (marked *), oolligating with d and a, but not 
normally ! with ?a : ' 

1 t0) 4*(A) 
(Kua ?aere) [rátou] 
go they 
Tay a gone 
i «À) 13 47 
(Kua kärki) [koe] [1-3-ku] ? 
. call you me 
Did you call me # 


1 There are two exceptions. For the first, see the preceding footnote. The second occurs in 
echoes ar replies to the question: *A-’aif' Who ?’, e.g: 
X 4XA) 2 4*(A) 
[?A-"as] f [^4 aw]? * Who? Me? 
who I 
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1 XO 3 OA) 1 24*) 
(KG riri) [Pa Tere] [ki-a tätou] 
angry we 
Tere will be angry with us 
The full list of pronominal forms is: au ~ -ku ‘I’, koe ~ -?ou ~ -?au ~ 6 
‘you (ag.)’, 3a ~ -na ‘he, she, that one’ 1; táua ‘ we (inclusive dual) ', máua 
“we (exclusive dual)’, kórua ‘you (dual)’; rāua ‘they (dual)'; tätou ‘we 
(inclusive pL) ’, mätou ‘ we (exclusive pl.) ’, kotou ‘ you (pL) ’, ratou ‘ they (pl.)’. 
7.4. Locative nominals (marked €"), colligating with ?a, d, a, but with 
potential of omitting à, a 
2 4A 3) & 4^4) 


[PE "enua ruperupe] [?a Rarotonga] 
land tush 
a m is 5 Tereny nE 
12 4A) 


(Të abies MP [obi Nakana i [t-a Rarotonga] 
leave my brother 


My (elder) brother is eases Rarotonga 
Y XO 6 t 4*À) 4XA) 
(TE no?o nes) [taku tuaine] [s Rarotonga] 
stay my sister 
My sister is staying in Rarotonga 
1 £m oar du) 
(Kua repo) [?a roto] 
dirt inside 
Tu bus has got dirty 


6 4A) 13 4a) 
(Te ‘ama ner) [matou] [1-3 roto] 
clean we inside 


bid A ier. the inside 
6 — 4) 1 4A) 
(Të no) net) [mātou] [$ roto] 
stay we inside 
We're staying inside 
Locative nominals have specific countries, towns, villages, mountains, or 
buildings as their referents. The class algo includes the following, all of which 
have place or time referenta: runga ‘top, east, windward’, raro ‘ bottom, 
west, leeward’; roto ‘inside, lagoonward’ (on atolls, not on high islands), 
va?o ‘outside’; rotopū ‘middle, the part between’; tua ‘beyond the reef, 
seaward’ (on atolls only); muri ‘back, later’, mua ‘front, former days’; 
kones ‘here, now’, kona ‘there by you’, kd ‘ yonder’; reira ‘ that place or 
time’ (out of sight, referred to—a general deictic, outaide the previous three, 
which parallel the pronominal system); tas ‘seaward’, uia ‘landward, 
inland’; ia?a- ‘edge’ (occurring only in ta?atas ‘ seashore’); kaur ‘left’, 
u ‘right’; ama ‘outrigger side, port’, katea ' unobstructed side, star- 
board’; ?apa ‘ wind quarter’; tokerau ‘north’, tonga ‘south’; ?ea * what 
1 For the distribution of the allomorphs, see BSOAS, xxm, 1, 1960, 124. 
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place? what time 1'; naea ‘what (past) tine $'; āpöpò ‘tomorrow’, 
nana’ ‘yesterday’; mapó ‘last night’; nakonei ‘earlier to-day’; ?Wo or 
ta?sto ! days of yore’, pō ‘ the old heathen days, the dark ages’, The above list 
is believed to be exhaustive. 

7.5. There is some overlap of nominal forms over the four sub-classes. 
For example, pāpā ‘father’ and mämä ‘mother’ overlap common and 
personal : 

1 44)3 4a) 

[Tei Pea] [te papa] f 

where father 

Where’s the father ? 

1 4^A) * 4xA) 

[Tes ?ea] [Pa Papa] ? 

Where's Father 1 

Names of months may be personal or common (but names of days are 
common only) : 

2 ai 3) 2 axi) 

[2E marama anu] [?a Tsurás] 

month oold July 

July is a cold month 

1 4%A) — 10 
[$ taua Trurds ras] 
that July 
that very sa July 


12 490 
[$ te Ma?^aná-hai] 


warm food 
on Saturdays ! 
Sema of ships are TTA common or personal : 


2 b 


(Kua tae mas) [ie Moi Roa] ? 
arrive ocean long 
Hos the Moina moe Seed 


(Kua T may) Pa Moins Roa] ? 
arrive ocean long 
Has she (the Moana Roa) arrived 1 
Roto Seen common and locative : 
4*(A) 1 2 4A) 
(Kua Pakatere) [rätou] [ks te roto] 
gail they lagoon 
Tu E to the lagoon 
4*(4) 1 4X4) 
(Kua Pabatere) [rätou] [ks roto] 
sail they inside 
They sailed inside © 
1 Btrict enforcement of the Sabbath by the early missionaries meant that Sunday's food had 
to be cooked the day before. 
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1 %9 4) 1 0) 13 e) 

(Kua ?akatere) [rätou] [ks roto] [+ te roto] 
sail they inside lagoon 
They sailed into the lagoon 
Compare algo : 

2 444) 113 4A) 

[te roto] [o te puaka] . 
inside ^ pig 

the entrails of the pig 

14XA) 13 4A) 


2 axi) 3 4«A) 

[te Rarotonga], [te Tsamans] 

the Rarotongans, the Germans 

2 4^) a 4a) 

[?a Rarotonga], [Pa Tiamans] 

Rarotonga, Germany 

7.6. Proper forms occasionally contam a downgraded te determinative, 
e.g. the mountain name Te Kou (‘ The Mist’) : 


2 4... 
2 4h B) 2 [3 4*0] 


[PE maunga tete] [a [Te Ko?u]] 
mountain high TheMist 

Te Ko?u is & high mountam 

T.T. The structure of complex nominals, i.e. nominals composed of several 
words, is determined by constituent analysis, and any complex may be assigned 
to one of the same three classes (A, B, C) as simple words, As an example, the 
structure of a complex nominal 

B o 


hesp cloth kickball worn 
heap of old football-jerseys 
is shown in the diagrams below : 
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7.8. Although Position 4 is normally occupied by words, forms which 
ap in Position 2 as determinatival complexes may also oocur in Position 4 
as substitutes for nominals, usually in sero anaphora * or similar abbreviative 
constructions : 
2 4B 7 2 A) 14 
[^E ma?ata ake] [tina tordka] [4 tóku] 
big his truck my 
His track is bigger than mine 
2 4) a 
[PE roroa] [tēnā] 
long that 
That’s a long one (you've got there) 
The bound pronouns (-ku ‘me’; -Pow ---?au ‘you’; -na ‘he’) may also 
stand in Position 4 as nominals : 
1 4 1) i 24 
[Nà-na] (i tuatua) [ki-à-ku] 
he speak me 
It was him that spoke to me 
8. Class 5: adverbial particles. The forms which appear in this class oocur 
also in Verbal Class 3. Four particles which recur frequently are °ua, roa, 
rava, and wha}. 
8.1. ?Ua ‘just, barely, merely, solely, alone’ : 
2 O 5 o AFA) 23 O 
[PE tangata ?ua nex] [mes à koe] [te roa] 
man like you tall 
‘An ordinary sort a So about your height 
3 4«À. 0) 
[^H va ine tuatua Pla ris] l 
woman talk 
AROA woe Pt celi pnr RP 
a 4°08 B) 
[te vat ma?ana?ana Pua] 
water warm 
the tuke-warm water 
3 4A B) s 
[Pe pona teatea ual 
dress white 
& plain-white dreas 
1 4X4) 5 4() — 1X0 5 6 
[No rewa ?ua] [mätou] (+ ?aere mas e) 
that we come 
That's the only reason why we came 
1 3 44)5  * 440) 
[T'es d koe ?ua] [te tika] 
at you right 
It's entirely up to you (to decide) 


10. F. Hockett, A oowrse in modern linguistics, 250. 
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8.2. Roa ‘ very, too’: 
2 0 4«B)5 2 4%A) 
[^E poto roa] |i&ia. rākau] e 
short this stick 
This stick is too short 
2 4X4 B) 5 
[7E manako meitaki roa] / 
idea good 
A really splendid idea ! 
1 rus 
[ks uta roa] 
inland 
far inland 
8.3. Rava ‘completely, absolutely’. In nominal pieces, this particle 
normally occurs with the Class 10 particle rat: ' every single (one), without 
exception ' : 
1 xO 2 490) 123 3 aA) 5 10 
(Kua tae) [tena rongo] [ks is au Conus rava rit] 
reach his fame land 
His fame spread to every country 
8.4. Tskas ‘ truly, really, undoubtedly ' : 
1 4A) 5 2 40 4), 1XA O 8 14^4) 
[N5 reira ik] [te Pus mata?iapo] (+ ?ux-pà ex) [1 napó] 
wherefore meet ohief meet line last night 
That, no doubt, is why the chiefs met together last night 
9. Class 6: passive olitic (-ta). This clitic is found only after Class C 
— 
eA) 13 4% 
(Kus pw moiak) [rātou] [+ te akakino 5a] 
suffer well they in the being-punished 
They have been well and truly punished 


Mui E use of the same form in Verbal Position 4 : 
4 a) 
(Kua arenes 4a) [ràtou] 
punish-ed they 
They have been punished 
10. Class 7: direction. particles. FRI ERU QNA Ferd cn as 
ake, a?o, 1?o, which appear also in Verbal Class 5. Direction particles often 
occur downgraded in determinatival complexes. 
10.1. Mas. ‘Towards the speaker (or a point the speaker may refer to), 
sumone the present time, nearer the present’ : 
AXA) 3 4A) 1 XO) 9 
Uu tari mas moms] [Pa Tere] (4 keiā e), 
that week steal 
Tere stole it the week after (—past reference) 
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11 . ANA) 2 4à) 10) 6 
[d t&rá mai manité] [?a Tere] (6 moto ot) 
` that week box 
Tere will be fighting the week before (—future reference) 


10.2. Atu. ‘Moving away from the speaker, receding from the present, 
farther from the present; also, in addition’ : 
11 4A) 
[s tērā atu momié] 
that week 
the week before (—past reference) 
12 #4) 
[a tard atu monsté] 
that week 
the week after (—future reference) 
1 XO) 2 44) 1 4A) 7 
(Kua papasa) [?a Tere] [ma Pärua atu] 
thrashed 
Tere was thrashed and so was Párus 
10.8. Ake. ‘ A little removed from, a little further, a little more’: 
1 2B) 4*(A) 1 4^4) 7 12 4XA) 
(E tū) [koe] [ks mua ake] [1-4 Tere] 
stand you front 
Stand in front of Tere, (or) Stand (up) before Tere does 


1 4A) 144) 7 
Compare : [+ runga] [$ runga ake] 
top ^ top 
on top &bove the top, over 
i 4) 1 44)7 
[nä raro] [nd raro ake] 
bottom bottom 


along the bottom along underneath 


A comparative adjective is often needed in the English translation : 
2 4B) 7. 3 /— 4A) 
[? poto ake] [t&nà. rākau] 
short that stick 
That's a shorter stick 


10.4. A4?o. ' Beside, right next to’: 
1 4^) 7 1 2 4*(A) 
[bs muri a0] [i-a kotou] 
back you 
right behind you 
2444) 7 9 
[te va’ine a?ó na] 
woman 
the woman next to you 
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10.5. I?o. This particle is not used much nowadays. It is oognate with 
Tongan hifo, Samoan ifo, Maori tho ‘downward’, but I have heard it in the 
Rarotongan nominal piece only in the phrase: $ murs $o ‘just behind, just 
after’: 

1 4A) 7 12 4*(A) 

[$ muri £20] [i-a tátou] 

back we 

just behind us 

11. Class 8: nominalising clo. This class contains only one member, 
-?anga, a nominalizmg post-phrasal clitic. It appears in gerundial pieces, i.e. 
In nominal pieces derived from verbal pieces by transforms of the following 


type: 
1 xO 3 4XA) 12 4%4) 
Verbal Piece : (Kua ?aka?oro) [?a Teret] [4 te toróka] 
drive Terei the truck 

Terei drove the a 

2 440) -8 4X4) 12 4h) 
Nominal Transform 1: [te "aka? oro- Panga] Pa Tere] [3 te toróka] 

the —driv-ing Terei the truck 


Tei driving the truck 
wO — 38 12 4«0) 
Nominal Transform 2 : [to Tere ?aka?oro-?anga] [s te tordka] 


Terei's driv-ng the truok 
Terei's driving of the truck 
$ «O0 — 38 144) 13 OKA) 
Nominal Transform 3: [te ?aka?oro-?anga] [o Teres] [s te toróka] 
the driving of Terei the truck 
Terei’s driving of the truck 
This clitic has bean assigned to Position 8, as this is the latest place in which 
it may occur in the nominal piece. It may, however, occur after any of Classes 4, 
5, 6, or 7: 
4X0) -8 
after Class 4 : kò Teres ?aka?oro-?anga] 
Terei’s driv-ing 
Sr 8 ORBE 
2 xA) 


cf. (Kua akaoro) [2a Teres] 
drive Terei 


after Olas 5: [tő Teres ?aka?oro Pua- anga] 


x0) 2 i) 
of. (Kua aka? oro ^ua) [?a Tere] 
drive mere Terei 
Terei merely drove 
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O 5 38 
after Class 0 : [io te tordka ?aka?oro-?5a-?anga] 
the truck’s bemg-driven 
the oc being driven 
1 m 3 4XA) 
of. (Kua 2aka?oro Pia) [te toróka] 
driv-en thetruck 
m ue was driven 
7 8 
after Class 7 : (io Tere Paka?oro atu-Panga] 
Terei’s drive off-ing 


P ee i 
of. (Kua Paka? oro ai) [Pa Torei] 
drive off Terei 
Terei drove off 


12. Class 9: location particles. This class contains the forms net, na, ra, 
ana, which also occur in Verbal Class 6. Like the direction particles, they are 
often found downgraded in determinatival complexes. 


12.1. Net. ‘Here, now’: 


1 4*A) 9 1 %0) 
[Nā Terei nes] (i tuatua) 


„It was Terei here who spoke 
1 2 4*(À) 
[ko täia noi puka) 
this book 
this book here 
12.2. Na. ‘ rid ’ (beside or associated with the person(s) addressed) : 
1x0 3 44) /— 1 40)9 
(B noo Pua A [korua] [hi raró na] 
stay you bottom 


"You just stay on down there (where you are) 
1 SUAJ 9  * aA) 
[Tot à-3a a?ó na] [te puka] 
him book 
He (the one beside you) has got the book 


12.8. Ra. ' Over there " (not near you or me), ‘ then’ (not now) : 


the woman over there 
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2 4X0) 
[tabd ra tuatua] 
. my speak 
what I said then (or there) 


12.4. Ana. ‘ Occurring at some time in the past’: 
1205 6 AA) 1 44) 1 444) 9 
(I tae mat ana) [tàua] [ks konei] [3 mua ona] 
reach we here front 
We've been here before 


18. Class 10: modifying particles. (uns cutis dudo DERE 
răi, rà, ?oks, pa?a, 1a, which also occur, with generally similar meanings, as 
members of Verbal Class 7. 

19.1. Rä. ‘Just, exactly, the very (one), truly, definitely ’ : 


12 44) 10 4*(A) 
[A te Timté rà] [koe] 
China you 
You're just like a Chinaman 
1 2 4A) 10 4 
[Ko tóna ingoa rds] [tena] 
os his name, all right 
e) 10 2 4A) 110 5 
[Nö reira rás] [Pa Tere] (+ ?aere mat aj 
wherefore come 
That’s why Tere came, for sure 


13.2. Ra. ‘ But, however’: 


1 0 B) 5 4*(A) — 1 2 O) 10 
(Kua tae meitaki mas) [räua], [ko te Paptinga rà] (bua 9908) 
arrive safe they thing break 


"They've arrived safely, but the things are smashed 
13.3. ?0kx. ‘ Also, besides’ : 


1 xO) 5 2 4*B 0) * B B) 10 
(Kua tae mas) [te Moana Roa] é [te ?Apa-nus ?oks] 
arrive 


The Moana Roa is in, and so is the ?Apanui 
18.4. Pa?a. ‘ Perhaps’ : 
a 4«A) 10 
[?E mangō pa?a] 
shark 
Maybe it’s a shark 
18.5. Ia. ‘Then, in that case’, usually correlative with më ‘if’: 
1 XO £ AMAL 2 4B 1 A) 10 3 4"A)X XO 
Më (kua rave) [?a-1a] [s te kno], [nd kotou ta] [?a-3a] (e ?akaoá) 
if do he bad you he judge 
If he has done wrong, then it is you who must judge him 
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14. In some of the examples, a few forms will have been observed lying 
outside both the parentheses delimiting the verbal piece and the brackets 
delimiting the nominal piece. These pieces are normally quite short, often 
monomorphemic. They may be divided into two types: negative and 
conjunctival 

14.1. Negative pieces are marked by one of four negatives: kare ‘not’; 
?auraka, ?eia?a, or ?aua, ‘don’t’: 

3 44) — 1X5) 5 

Kare [te va? ine] (i ?okY mas) 

not woman return 

The woman didn’t return 

2 440) 1444) 12 aA) 

Käre [?e moni] [i roto] [+ tõku pute] 

not money inside my pocket 

There is no money in my pocket 

1 2(B) 1 440) 6 7 10 

Kare (e metal) [te "anga anga ?ua atu ràs] 

not good work 

It’s no good just going on working 

47(A) 1 2B) 

?Auraka [kotou] (e komakoma) 

don’t you chatter 

Don’t chatter 

1 $(O) 

?Ita?a (e ?aere) 

don't go 

Don't go 


The negative may be followed by adverbial, direction, location, or qualifying 
particles (in that order): 
1 44A) 130 4 

Kare ake rai [tő matou paipa] (+ ma?ami-?1a) 

not yet still our pipe mend-ed 

Our tap still hasn't been put right 

2 4«A) 

Käre pa?a [?e mango] 

not perhaps a shark 

Perhaps it’s not a shark 


14.2. The conjunctival piece precedes the negative when both are present. 
It contains either a co-ordmating conjunction (e.g. ë ‘and’), linking pieces: 
of equal rank, or a subordinating conjunction (e.g. mé ‘if’), introducing a 
dependent piece. Like the negatives, some conjunctions may be followed (in 
order) by adverbial, direction, location, or qualifying particles. Six common 
conjunctions are é ‘and’, kareka ‘but’, më ‘if, I wonder whether’, náringa 
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* if only’ perum incapable of fulfilment), ?óu ‘ before’, mart ‘ unlesa, but 
for, thanks to’ : 
1 4A) 4X(A) 
[Ko Tere] = [Mere] 
Tere and Mere 
Tere and Mere 
2 44A D) 2 4«O) 
PE puaka kerekere] & [te roa] 
pig black and long 
It's a long black pig (‘a black pig and a long one’) 
1 9B) 5 6 A 1 20) 5 
(Kua okt mat-ra) [ratou] & (kua ?akakste mas) 
return they and report 
Then they came baok and reported 
1 RO) 4*(À) 123 4A) 4*(A) 1 340 A) 
(Kua üli) [matou] [$ te ta?ua], káreka [rätou] [nó te pans Pare] 
rub we floor but they paint house 
We scrubbed the floors, but they were on painting 
4%(A) 1H0 5 1 XO) 5 1 XO  4*(A) 
Më käre [kotou] (e ?aere mat), (e tata mas) (ksa kite) [mätou] 
if not you come write know we 
Write and let us know, if you aren't coming 
1 4) 5 & 4h B) 13 44d) 
Më (kua Gru mas) [taku tamaiti] [i tia pat] 
accompany my boy tiny this ship 
I wonder if my boy is on this boat 
1 4*(A)4*(A) 4*(A) 1 &(0) 
200 [ko au] [koe], kare [au] (e ?aere) 
I you not I go 
xe if I were you 
23 44) 1 UPS 6 
Ou [te au va?ine] (kd tae mas ex) 
before woman arrive 


before the women get here 
4* (A) 1 2&0) n 5 6 4*(A) 1 20) 
Mars ?ua ake [körua] (i ?akaiXka-?ia mas et) [matou] (kia ?aere) 
thanks-to you allow-ed we 


It is thanks to you two that we were allowed to go 


15. We may now correlate the analyses of the verbal, nominal, negative, 
and conjunctival pieces. Most forms oocur (with similar referents) in two, 
three, or four of these pieces. Nevertheless, no matter in what piece they may 
occur, particles maintain the same position relative to one another within that 
piece, and words (as a major form-class) maintain the same position relative 
_ to the particle classes.’ This permits an overall sequentially-based classification. 


1 Bubjeot only to the downgrading in determinatival complexes discussed in 5.1.2 above. 
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The table below lists the classes m sequence, and indicates (with a ' yes ") in 
whioh of the four pieoes they may appear : 








LL 








The table shows that it is mainly the pre-word particles that are definitive 
for pieces: conjunction, negative, and verbal particle mark conjunctival, 
negative, and verbal pieces ; preposition, determinative, and number particle 
mark nominal pieces. Thereafter, there is a considerable overlap of forma: 
the four post-word particles (adverbial, direction, location, qualifying) occur 
in all pieces; nominal and verbal pieces differ only in that the latter does not 
tolerate the nominalizing clitic. The extent to which words (as a major form- 
class) overlap in their functional range will be apparent from the nature of 
the criteria that have been used to separate them into the three sub-classes, 
A, B, C—see p. 398, n. 1. Nominal and verbal pieces will accept all three sub- 
classes, though the verbal piece will tolerate a Class A word only if it appears 
as an element in a Class B or C complex, not when it is the sole word present, 
The classification into common, personal, pronominal, and locative (see 7 above) 
indicates certain restrictions on the oolligation of words with determmatives, 
but this is relevant only when words function as nominals, 

As in other Polynesian languages, words—the ‘ content’ forms—have great 
freedom of movement both within and between their positions in the nominal 
and verbal piece. Perhaps it was this linguistic licence, together with the 
paucity of infleotion and oonoord, that shocked early missionaries into 
complainmg that the Polynesian languages had no grammar and provoked 
a later grammarian into the unhappy contradiction in terms that ' almost 
any part of speech can be used as any other-part of speech ’. 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


THE VITA OF AHMAD-I JAM 


The admirable dissertation on the biography of the Persian mystio and 
wonder-worker Ahmad-i Jam by Dr. Heshmat Moayyed 1 has now been followed 
by an edition of the chief text furnishing the basis for the biography." The 
learned editor knew of only one complete manuscript of this work, contamed 
in MS Nafid Pasha 339, together with a fragment in Berlin Oct. 3784. The 
purpose of this paper is to bring to notice the existance of a second complete 
copy, the collation of which is essential for the establishment of a definitive 
text. 
MS Chester Beatty 352 is a careful copy of the Magümat4 Ahmad+ Jam 
by Sadid al-Din Muhammad b. Misa b. Ya'qüb al-Ghaznawi.! This manuscript, 
which I date at approximately a.D. 1570 (it has no colophon), was acquired 
by Sir Cheater Beatty from the choice collection left behmd by the late 
Mr. A. G. Ellis, who himself bought it from Luzac in March 1909. It runs to 
153 folios (28-5 x 15 om., 15 lines to the page) and is written in a fine calli- 
graphio nasta‘lig hand which is easily legible, though damp has blurred the 
transcript in some places. 

The contenta correspond more or lees with those of Nafid Pasha 339, but 
there are significant differences between the two copies. The first five chapters 
are roughly the same, but in the very extensive sixth chapter the oorre- 
spondence is much leas exact. This chapter (as edited by Dr. Moayyed who 
has numbered the sections) consists of 180 anecdotes illustrating the character 
and achievements of Ahmad-i Jam, to which the editor has appended a further 
4 anecdotes contained in Berlm Oct. 3784 only. In the following table of 
collation I have indicated the folios of Chester Beatty 352 on which these 
anecdotes occur, if they ocour (for a amall number have not been traced). 
In addition, Chester Beatty 352 comprises not a few anecdotes not preserved 
in Dr. Moayyed’s sources. 


1 Die Magdmdt des Gasnacl, cine Vita Almad-i Cam's, Frankfurt am Main, 1959. 
1 Magimd-i Zandapil (Almad-i Gam), edited by Heahmat Moayyed, Tehran, 1901. 
3 For further details see Catalogue of the Persian maonusoripts and miniatures, n1, 87. 
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Aneodote Follo | Aneodote 
Moayyed ACB | Moayyed 

1 9b 61 
2 10b 62 
8 lla 63 
4 122 64 
5 12b 85 
8 18b 66 
7 16a 87 
8 17s 68 
9 18a 69 
10 19e 70 
ll 19a 71 
12 20s, 72 
. 13 20b 7$ 
14 21& 74. 
15 225 78 
16 24b 78 
17 - 25e TI 
18 £86 78 
19 20a 79 
20 80b 80 
21 83a 81 
22 *8b 83 
23 35a 88 
24 40b 84 
25 Alb 85 
28 48b 88 
27 45b 87 
28 87b 88 
29 39b 89 
30 40s. 90 
81 49b 91 
32 40b 92 
33 ie 93 
34 bob 94 
35 Dla 95 
36 5b 96 
57 5lb 97 
88 52b 98 
$9 — 99 
40 52b 100 
4i 58a 101 
42 58b 102 
48 549. 108 
44 Dia 104 
45 54b 106 
48 bb 106 
4" 54b 107 
48 55e. 108 
49 — 109 
50 :B5b 110 
61 BBa 111 
52 58b 112 
58 Sia 118 
54 57b 114 
55 58a, 115 
58 58b 116 
57 58b 117 
68 50b 118 
59 59b 119 
60 60e. 120 
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The foregoing table shows that up to folio 100, Chester Beatty 352 follows 
very closely the order and contents of Nafid Pasha 339. But it is to be noted 
that even in this half of the book many additional narratives oocur as here 
listed : 

Between anecdotes 56 and 57, an incident with Danishmand Shaikh, who 
is otherwise mentioned in anecdote 58. 

Between anecdotes 59 and 60, á report by Khwaja Muraffar-i Jürmadi, 
perhaps to be identified with Muraffari Kardgar mentioned in anecdotes 
71 and 154. : 

Between anecdotes 62 and 63, an incident at Z&hid&bàd, otherwise men- 
tioned in anecdote 143. (The Zuhdabad of anecdotes 127 and 176 is spelt 
Zahidabad in Chester Beatty 352.) 

Between anecdotes 66 and 67, a report by Khwaja Muqri-i Banjart, perhaps 
the same as the Muqri Muhammad of anecdote 66. 

Between anecdotes 77 and 78, an incident with Danishmand Mahmüd, who 
is otherwise mentioned in anecdote 79 ; followed by an incident with a woman 
at Barinan, & place otherwise mentioned in anecdote 69. 

Between anecdotes 79 and 80, an incident with Danishmand Mahmfid at 
Nàmaq. 

Between anecdotes 80 and 81, a further incident with Dünishmand Mahmfid. 

Between anecdotes 84 and 85, a report by Khwaja Abt Bakr-i Kfsti, 
otherwise mentioned in anecdote 84. 

Between anecdotes 95 and 96, a report by Khwaja Imam Abū Bakr, son of 
Abmad-i Jam, not otherwise mentioned in the main text but listed among 
his sons in the supplementary Vita published by Dr. Moayyed, p. 185. 

Between anecdotes 100 and 101, eleven reports by Imam ‘AH-i Tayabadi, 
not otherwise mentioned. 

Between anecdotes 102 and 108, two further reports by the same; three 
reports by D&nishmand Shaikh; & report by Ahmad-i Hamla-bari [sic], not 
otherwise mentioned ; a further report by Danishmand Shaikh ; a report by 
Ustad Imam ‘Umar. 

Between anecdotes 103 and 104, a report by Muhammad Shahwar, not 
otherwise mentioned. 

Between anecdotes 104 and 105, three reporta by Ahmad-i Habla-bari [stc] ; 
two reporta by Muhammad-i Asfarghabadi, not otherwise mentioned ; a report 
by Danishmand 'Ali-i Igrà'tl, not otherwise mentioned ; a report by Muhammad 
Shahwar. g 

Between anecdotes 105 and 106, a report by Shaikh Umar Hajji, not 
otherwise mentioned. 

` Between anecdotes 106 and 107, two reporta by Danishmand ‘Abd al-Samad, 
otherwise mentioned in anecdote 68. 

Between anecdotes 107 and 108, an incident with Ustad Imüm Isma‘il, 

not otherwise mentioned. 
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Between ahecdotes 108 and 109, two reporte by Akhi ‘Ali-i Shüyagàni, 
not otherwise mentioned; two reporta by Abt Bakr-i Darzi, not otherwise 
mentioned ; two further reports by ‘Al-i Bhayagüni; six reports by Khwaja 
‘Amid Tbrahim-i Kárizi, otherwise mentioned in anecdote 120. 

Between anecdotes 115 and 116, an incident with Abū Tahir. 

Between folios 100 and 131 (anecdotes 117 to 149) a very considerable 
difference existe in the order and contents of the two manusoripts, almost 
suggesting that we have to deal here with separate recensions. A better, 
though still far from complete, semblance of uniformity is shown in the con- 
cluding passages, from folio 185 and folio 151 (anecdotes 150 to 180). We may 
notice in particular the following additional material furnished by Chester 
Bestty 352. 

Between folios 105 and 110 (anecdotes 125 and 128), two reporta by 
Muhammad-i -i Ghasnawi, author of the book, on which feature see the edition, 
p. 148, n. 2; ten reports by Ustad ‘Al-i Bizadi, not otherwise mentioned. 

Between folios 111 and 114, fourteen assorted inoidents. 

Between folios 116 and 135, most DOMI; some seventy-five assorted 
incidents. 

Chester Beatty 352 is in addition a most Skak source of better readings, 
enabling many uncertainties left in the printed text to be resolved. In any 
future edition, its collation will be easential. 

To conclude this-brief paper, after remarking on the sound and painstaking 
scholarahip exhibited by Dr. Moayyed in his edition, a few specimens are offered 
illustrating the new material provided by Chester Beatty 352. 


Folio 78b : 

ih ia oT ES jyy Em" 

GaP CA Get os IT E a ay Gy par PAH et aS ERS) j 00 

Oley jl Ly ley Caml edes CUS Eyes Dare HI Cael pe CS Coy SK 

35 L535 Of Sy Say ily Gy 3E ua U eS Col gu lu ya 

ASS Lola uas. gh aS dul. Joe 3l cas dolosa de 51 CUS y 

Cy Dolua 4 LAS sta y aS Sh ete Cole » 

Folio 110a : 

jb Ab OLS lp y Day AS 35 cle b P eU do)! eda LST > 

AST oy old aT oes aS oy iur CBS pel fet Sle cuis U c OT 

Fay o a XU ES ur DUC. U ole ur elo gS 52 OU ue jl 

I S y g Cbi ay g h PAUNI end p t T ela y ELAS C54) 

Pa CVE ol a y tee ot utu ji tek byl Aias Op Cy 
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HF eio ay aby Suo GWG OT AS VL OT uie U aga oh Slee CHL 
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Folio 114a : 
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Folio 182b : 
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Anton BonanLh: Studien über griechische 
Fremdworter im 1 [vi], 
250 pp. Darmstadt: Wissenschaft- 
liche Buchgesellachaft, 1960. DM. 
20.50. 


Among Semitio languages tt is Syriao that 
moms to have been most thoroughly pene- 
trated by Greek idiom and vocabulary. How 
early the process started has not been clearly 
ascertamed. It presumably goes beck to 
Seleucid times; tts pace must have been 
qmokened by the popularity of the Gospels. 
With the triumph of Christianity in Syria and 
north Mesopotamia the communities of those 
regions were nominally dependent upon 
Hellenxed Antioch; and theological grounds 
for the domination of Greek were reinforced 
by political during the long struggle between. 
Byxantium and Persis for the control of Meso- 
potamis. How far was the spread of Greek 
idiom the work of churchmen? To-day we 
have little of pagan writings in Syriac and 
nothing of Jewish—anleas we regard parts of 
the Peahitte as written by Jews. Nevertheleas, 
it may be argued that pagan—if nob Jewish— 
writers had themselves been deeply influenced 
by Greek philosophy and logio. This is &vident 
from the literary works of the Harranians. 
From early times, moreover, it was wellnigh 
the universal practice for the sons of well-to-do 
families of Mesopotamia to be sent to the 
Greek-speaking cities of the West for their 
education. Berdaigan's son, Harmonius, had, 
we are told, studied at Athens. The letter of 
Mara of Samosata (probably third oentury) is 
addressed to hia son who waa stadymg abroad. 
The king's son in the famous ‘Hymn of the 

al’ (also third century ?) travelled to the 
West to seek his pearl. Isaac of Antioch tells 
us that in the fifth century wealthy lads were 
educated at foreign universities, and the usage 
was widespread in the following century (see 
the ‘ Rules of John of Tella’ in Voobus, Syriac 
and Arabic doowmenis, 50). Even when north- 
cest Mesopotamia was Perman, Christians there 
continued to receive their education in the 
West; the statutes of Nisibis university warn 
against the practice. On the other hand, 
ordinary folk—and even distinguished clerias— 
knew httle or no Greek. The biographer of 
Ephram of Edessa is at pains to maintain 
that his mastery of Greek oame to him by a 
miracle, In the sixth century @ bishop of Amid 
had no language bat Syriac. 

Professor Schall’s volume on this crucial 
topic is, then, timely. He rightly introduces 
his analysis with a summary outline of the 
historioa! development of Syriac literature. In 


part 1 of his work he proceeds to treat of Greek 
Fremdwörter down to the middle of the fourth 
contary. The material is limited—the insorrp- 
tions, the Edesse. letter of A.D. 248 found at 
Dura, and pre-Christlan and early Christian 
and gnostio writings. Ata few points Professor 
Bohall's discussion of the inscriptions requires 
amendment. He omits the texts found at 
Sumatar Harebes and at Urfa by the present 
reviewer (BSOAS, xvi, 1, 1054, 13 ff. ; and 
xxm, 1, 1959, 23 ff.). The Amakmos msoription 
at Der Yakup near Urfa is in Palmyrene, not 
Syriao (BSOAS, xvi, 1, 1954, p.31, n. 1). 
Marioq's article published recently in Syria by 
Dr. Pirenne shows conclusively that the Ma‘nu 
inscription at Berrin dated A.D. 78 should no 
longer be regarded as the eerliost insorrption 
in Syriac. But theese aro relatively unimportant 
matters. Professor Sohall's analysis of the 
early material is admirable—logiosl and clear. 
He demonstrates. that the penetration of 
Graeco-Roman terms into Byriao was most 
impreeuve in the sphere of material culture and 
in politios. These oonolusions are most import- 
ant, and Professor Schall is to be congratulated 
upon this effective contribution to a vital 
problem. His treatment raises, of course, 
fresh questions. How far was it customary 
in this early period to use a Byriao phrase to 
render Graeco-Roman terms, like the Syriao 
dallta d'arab for "Apofdpyys at Sumatar! 
How far were Parthian titles used in Syriao- 
speaking regions? There is evidence for this 
in inscriptions at Edessa, at Sumatar, and 
elsewhere. These are questions which lle 
properly outside the soope of Professor Schall's 
present volume; but they must be answered 
if we are to gain a full understanding of Syriac 
at this early period. 

It is & measure of the success of the first 
part of Professor Schall’s book that the present 
reviewer found the seoond part somewhat 
disappointing. It consists of a list of Greek 
Fromdworter in Syriac that deal with religion, 
cult, and myth. The list is drawn from the 
dictionaries of Brookelmann and Payne Smith, 
and many words are admirably annotated by 
Professor Schall. Yet the list is curlously 
uninformative. In the first place, theological 
terms represent, according to the compiler, 
only 10% of the total number of theee 
words. More important, they are in some way 
the least signifloant of the Fremdworter in 
Syriac. Most were adopted mmply because 
there was no alternative expreasion in Syriac. 
They have little bearing an the problem that 
faces the student of Syriac literatare—what 
motives led Syri&o writers to prefer Fremd- 
wdrter to the corresponding phrases in their 
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own language? Wore these Greek terms in 
everyday use among their contemporaries, or 
did the writers wish. to display superior 
learning?! In Voobus's Syrias amd Arabic 
documents (where the date and backgroud 
of each &uthor is set out as far as posible) 
there woms, at first aight, to be a remarkably 
low proportion of Greek words. In short, we 
cannot &ppreciate the true shape and size of 
this phenomenon unless the Fremdwórier— 
especially those related to the somal habits of 
the people—are tabulated and discussed 
according to date, region, and suthor—exactly 
as Professor Schall has done in part 1 of the 
work under review. 

We may hope that an enterprimng scholar 
will undertake this task. The writings of 
certain authors, particularly of the pre-Islamic 
penod, provide excellent material for such a 
study. Ephraim of Edessa, for example, who 
has slipped through Professor Schali’s net, was 
born in east Mesopotamia, but settled in the 
west ; ho had (as wo have seen) little knowledge 
of Greek, and the Greek terms in his writings 
must appear there only because he regarded 
them as untranalstable or required them for 
his metre. John of Ephesus was born in the 
neighbourhood of Amid but reaided for the 
greater part of his life at Byzantium. Is there 
lees of Greek influence in his ‘ Lives of the 
Oriental sinta’ than in his ‘ History’? In 
the oase of other chronicles, how far does the 
appearance of Fremdwörter ‘reflect composite 
authorship? And doos the morphology of 
those Greek terms vary from region to region, 
or from period to period—-or simply from 
oopyist to copyist ? 

Professor Schall’s volume has uid solid 
foundations for work along these lines. It 
pointa the way to further Intensive research 
whose results would be of the greatest 
importance to students of early and medieval 
Byna and 

On p. 160 of this volume it should perhaps 
be pointed out that the preoaume applioation 
of the term ‘ Orthodox’ in Syriac depends on 
the sectarian affiliation of each writer—s trap 
for the unwary reader. In the disoumion of 
the name Phoenix on p. 216 attention should 
be drawn to the puks found on the 
Edessa mossic dated 547 Gel. ; see the present 
roviewer in BSOAS, xxi, l, 1959, 85. On 
p. 255 some Syriac words are miming from the 
tert. 


J. B. SEGAL 


ÅLFRED GULLAUME : New light on the 
life of Muhammad. (Journal of Semiito 
Studies. Monograph No. 1.) 60 pp. 
ee Manchester University 

Presa, 11960]. 10s. 
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Tho subject of Professor Guillsume's mono- 
graph f» an analysis of the seoond portion of tho 
‘Book of Campaigns’, seemingly Yünus b. 
Buluur's report of lectures from Ibn Isháq and 
others. He says that, ‘ though all the traditions 
which the MS records come from ons who 
heard Ibn Ishiq’s lectures at Ktifah, the same 
reporter drew more than two hundred tradi- 
tions from other sources’, The MS which the 
reviewer has actually sean in the Qarawtytin at 
Fez is a good one and legible, if somewhat 
wormed. Professor Guillaume has summarized 
its oontenta, dwelling at greater length on 
matters of interest, and had indeed originally 
thought of editing the text itself. Until such 
time as an edition appears it is of course 
impoemible to ‘assess the full value of the new 
material especially as so much depends upon 
the actual language used, and Professor 
Guillaume has been sparing in his quotation 
of the Arabio. 

Ibn Iah&q's view that the infiuence of mono- 
theism was merely superfiaal and that what 
the Arabe heard from the Jews and Christians 
had little effect on their lives strikes the 
reviewer as very likely to be near the truth, 
and the existence of synagogues in &noient 
west Arabia is no more likely to have influenced 
the religious attitudes of tribeafolk than those 
in the Yemen (which were numerous enough 
until some twelve years ago) infiuenced the 
dominant Muslim population’s outlook though 
relations were in other ways very olose. On 
pp. 25-6 the conclumon is drawn that because 
a certain al-Nu‘man b. ‘Amr, a Jew, is dos- 
cribed as a ' brother’ of the Banfi Najjir, the 
Jews were therefore considered as members of 
that clan. This is a statement hardly to be 
justified in a strict sense. A series of significa- 
tions of this root is given by E. Graf Das 
Rechiswesen der heutigen Bodwinen, Bonn, 1956, 
178, includmg akAtwa, ' Tribut eines Dorfes 
an einen Beduinenstamm ', as wellas the sensos 
of rafiq, oto., so that an akh in the Hijas of 
those days could just as well have been in the" 
same pomtion as a mawit, jar, kalif, ambiguous 
terms which imply either & protector or & 
protected person. Both from classical literature 
and ın relation to the existing social system of 
Arabia it seams to me nearly impossible that 
a person of another religion could be a full 
member of & tribe. So this oannot be taken as 
any indication towards a solution of the diffl- 
cult problem of the exact relationship of the 
Jewish groups in western Arabia to the Arab 
groups prior to Islam, yet it must be assumed 
that even such & word as akh is used in a 
precise technical sense as words are used in at 
least the bulk of the Sirah, even when we do 
not understand thelr true import. 

It is ‘Abd al-Muttalib, and not Muhammad, 
who is recorded as having set the black stone 
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in ita place when the Ka'bah was rebut, a 
version one cannot but feel is likely to be 
nearer to fact. In the translation to appendix 
A (p.24) ‘Abd al-Muttalib is described as 
‘usiba lahu häjibä-hu ‘his eyebrows had been 
bound with & turban’, hardly as here, ' held 
baok by a turban’, because what the phrase 
implies is that he was & man of chiefly rank, 
for al-Muberrad’s al-Kamil refers to a noble 
lady whose father was dhe 'L'isMboÀ, and & 
verse in al-J&hlg, Bayüs (Cairo, A.H. 1382), 
I, 180 contains the phrase, wa'güb bi-Immati-hi 
amru 'Lza'ümaA fi 'ir«im-M. Many other 
references oould be quoted in this connexion. 

To render the phrase tamassahkm bi-wajhas 
as ‘J stroked an idol’ is hardly to grasp the 
significance of the text; this has been pre- 
viously commented upon in BSOAS, xxi, ], 
1958, 7. 

In ancient Arabia too wajhan might mean 
a stone pillar as well as an :dol. There is same 
very interesting material on the Yemen, and 
the sacrifice of blood to a Skaittn worshipped 
by the Yemenis is dmilar to the spilling of 
blood to the Jinn at the present day, a practios 
whioh in one form or another is oommon all 
over south-west Arabia to-day. 

A great many details add to our information 
about the earliest phase of Islam, but as a 
whole the content of the volume does not 
present anything that is startlingly new. 
Professor Guillaume's summary provides e 
useful interim résumé of what this manuscript 
contains and orientalista are indebted to him 
on this &ooount, but an edition of the text 
should be a matter of prime urgency. 


R. B. SNHJNANT 


J. M. B. Batson: Modern Musim 


Koran interpretation (1880-1960). x, - 


135 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1961. 
Guilders 19. 


” "The author's alm is to continue and supple- 
ment Goldxiher's work on Mudim Qur'ün 
interpretation published some forty years ago. 
The bulk of his material is derived from three 
Indo-Pakistan writers Abu ’l-Kalim Azad, 
al-Maghrgt, and G. A. Parwes, but he also 
draws upon Ahmad Khalaf Allāh and Muham- 
mad K&mil Husain, especially the former. For 
the Indo-Pakistanis he provides biographies 
and a description of therr social, political, and 
intellectual setting. There is also & brief but 
informative account of oonditions which 
necessitated attempts ab modern Qur'in 
interpretation. 

One refreshing charaocteristio of these newer 
writers is the opposition to making a general 
application of partioular Qur'&n verses, and the 
sentiment that they must be related to local 
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oonditions at the time of Muhammad. There 
is also & tendency to eliminate the supernatural 
from tbe Qur'anio narrative, and towards the 
rationalization of miracles. On the other hand 
some of these writers make attempts at 
psyohologioal interpretation, which one must 
regard with a wary eye, and evinoo the wish to 
discover morals in the Qur'án applying to 
present-day lasues and problems of modern 
civilization ; thus last tendency is of course 
common to all religions m relation to their 
scriptures. Ch. iii covers the comments of the 
moderns on typical features of the Qur'&n, and 
it is significant that the author's opening 
remark is that they are unenthuslastio about 
the concept of iz. Ch. iv discusses theological 
194064, the idee of God, free will, reason and 
revelation, the Pillars of Islam, and ch. v deals 
with the Qur’An and modern times. There are 
&pologetios to prove the Qur'&n is even an 
eminent promoter, in certain omaes, of the 
selences, and ideas in odnformity with our 
present times are reed into the Qur’&n where 
impartial solentific investigation could not 
assent to their being found there, so that the 
new interpretations sometimes oome near 
absurdity. 

Of the greatest interest to the general reader 
are perhaps the practical issues and political 
theories that are discussed in relation to the 
Qur'anio text. Commenting on the fact that 
the modernixers are uncommonly concerned 
about questions of general welfare and alarmed 
at the backwardness of Mualim nations in the 
field of politios, Father Baljon remarks, 
‘A characteristic symptom of this mentality 
is, e.g., that Mohammed is far more valued 
as a fighter against soc&| abuses than as a 
reformer of religious fallacies. The greatest 
tribute one can pey to him is to describe him 
as & world-reformer'. The reviewer will dare 
to aver that whatever else may have been the 
Prophet’s aims, there is scant evidence in 
the Qur'Kn, taken of course in relation to our 
vastly greater knowledge of pre-Ialamio Arabia 
to-day, of his inrtiatang ‘ social reform ’ despite 
the sttatade taken on this imue by many 
Muslim writers and followed at times by even 
eminent orlentalists. 

This is a well presented and well thought-out 
book, the amall bulk of whioh does not indloate 
the large body of matter, doubtless often very 
dull reading, perused by the author, reduced 
to this convenient size and conveyed in lucid 
and senaible English. 


B. B. SERJNANT 


8. MauwassANI: Falsafat aliashet’ fi 


al-Islam: the philosophy of jurispru- 
dence in Islam. Trans by Farhat 
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J. Ziadeh. xii, 217 pp. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1961. Guilders 24. 


Professor Ziadeh has done a very useful job 
in making this treatment of ‘the philosophy 
of yurisprudenoe in Islam’, by a leading Leba- 
nese lawyer of the modern school, available in 
English. For some readers the book's primary 
value will be found in its substantive treat- 
ment of the history and sources of Islamic law, 
while to others ita dominant interest will be in 
the mental approach of the author. 

The book ıs divided into five parta entitled, 
respectively; ' The definitaon of junspradence 
and ita divisions’, ' A historical sketch ', ' The 
sources of the law’, ‘ The extrancous sources 
of the law’, and ‘Maxims’. Its major defect 
lies in the fact that the author falls—to some 
extent—between the two stools of the tradi- 
tional and the sclentifio approach, and its 
greatest virtue in his wide knowledge and 
valuable exposition of the Majalla Ita weak- 
news is, perhaps, chiefly apparent in a number 
of unfortunate statements: e.g. that the 
Shaf school had recourse to ‘ opinion ' more 
than did the Malikis (p. 18), for the facts are 
the diametzioal opposite; that the new Egyp- 
tian Civil Code is derived from ‘ comperative 
law, Egyptian oaselaw, and the Islamic 
Sharah’ (p. 58), whereas at least three-quar- 
ters of this code represents a retention of the 
previous Crvil Codes, themselves largely based 
on the Code Napoléon, now modified to & minor 
degree by emendations from the three sources 
mentioned; that the ‘doctors of the science 
of traditions .. . established a scientiflo and 
truthful ortterion which made study in this 
feld reliable and trustworthy ' (p. 76) ;° and 
that the ‘ followers’ of Shafi, as well as those 
of Malfk and Ibn Hanbal, totally prohibited 
those devices rather unhappily translated 
‘legal fictions’ (p. 128)—which is far too 
sweeping & statement. The chapter on ' The 
relation between Islamic and Roman law’, 
moreover, representa a strange mixture, with & 
most unconvincing introduction leading to some 
sensible remarks at the end; but the whole 
section now needs radios] revimon in the light 
of Professor J. Schacht's conclusons on this 
subject in ‘ Foreign elementa in ancient Islamic 
law’, in Jowrnal of Comparatie Legislation 
and International Law, Third Ber., xxx, 8-4, 
1950, 0-17. 

But despite these blemishes, Professor Mah- 
masani has provided us with a ludd and 
informative treatment of his subject. He has 
a wide knowledge both of European and Islamic 
law; he has provided & number of admirable 
examples of such phenomena as changes in the 
law authorixed by early Caliphs or approved 
by classical jurists; his statements are well- 
documented ; and his remarks on the general 
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maxims in the Majalla—and, indeed, most of 
his summary of the law of evidenco—are 
admirable. 

Professor Ziadeh’s translation, as one would 
expect, is for the most part both competent 
and readable. Sometimes, however, he seems 
to make & bed choice of words (e.g. by trans- 
lating itiAdd and majtabid throughout as 
* interpretetion ' and ' interpreter '—for this is 
never feholtous and sometimes distinotly 
unfortunate); very oooa&ionally a palpable 
error has orept in (e.g. on p. 117, where he 
translates ‘provided publie interest requires 
otherwise ' instead of ‘unless the publio interest 
requires otherwise’, and his translation of 
Article 54 of the Majalla at p. 208). In places, 
too, the English oould well be improved, and 
there are too many misprinta. 

These minor defects do not, however, seri- 
ously detract from a ploce of translation for 
which we are very much in Professor Ziadeh’s 
debt. It is based, he tells us, primarily on the 
first edition of Mahmameani's book, published 
in 1946, but includes ‘some important modi- 
floations and additions introduced into the 
second edition, published in 1982’. It moludes 
a bibliography and an index. 


J. M. D. ANDERSON 


Satin AL-DIN AL-MUNAJJID (ed.): Dis 
Chronik des Ibn ad-Dawadart. Seohster 
Te. Der Bericht über die Fatimiden. 
(Deutsches Arehüologisches Institut 
Kairo. Quellen rur Geschichte des 
islamischen Ägyptens, Bd. lf.) [iv], 


13, 676, 31 Pp. d late. Kairo: in 
Kommission sowitz Wies- 
baden, 1981. 


Despite ita central importance, the history 
of the Fatimid Caliphate still remains one of 
the least-known subjects ın medieval Talamio- 
history. The destruction of Ixm&'TII books that 
followed the restoration of 'Abb&sid sovereignty 
and Sunn! orthodoxy by Saladin resulted in 
the almost complete disappearance, in the 
Middle East, of the literature produced under 
Fatimid rule, and has forced us to rely, for the 
history of the Fatimid period, on late, second- 
hand souroea of the post-restoration period. 
The recovery in recent years, thanks to the 
work of W. Ivanow and others, of some of the 
rich treasures of IgmA' II literature preserved 
in the Yemen and in India has thrown much 
light on the intellectual life of the Fatimid 
Caliphate, but has proved disappointing as 
regards history. Very few works of straight 
historica] content have come to light, and even 
these seem to be based mainly on the standard 
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Sunni histories rather than on an independent 
historica! tradition. 

In view of this, special interest attaches to 
two works which, though of date authorahtp, 
preserve important excerpts from lost his- 
torlans of the Fitimid period. Both exist in 
manuscript in the Ahmed IIT collection of the 
Topkap: Saray library in Istanbul, and were 
briefly described by Claude Oahen in 1036 
(‘Lew chroniques arabes...', RAI, x, 1986, 
348-4 and 352). One of them, the Jts‘ay 
al-henafa’ of Maqrhzt, is unique and unpublished 
except for the first 38 folios, which have been 
twioe edited (by H. Bunz, Leipzig, 1909; 
by J. Bhayy&l, Cairo, 1948) from a Gotha 
manuscript, for long thought to contain all 
that had survived of the work. The other is the 
unique autograph of the Kens al-derar af Ibn 
Aybak al-Dewidirl, written in the yours 
782-06/1881—0. The ninth and last volume of 
this work, dealing with the reagn of Muhammad 
b. Qalk'ün, was edited by Dr. H. R. Roemer in 
1960 (reviewed in HSOAS, xxiv, 2, 1961, 
304-5) ; the sixth. volume, now edited by Dr. 
Salih al-Din al-Mumajjid, covers the period 
from the rise of the Fatimids in North Africa 
to the year 504/1159. ` 

Most qf the book is simply & chronology, 
brief and formal, with the usual succession of 
Nile measurements, events and, from 4.4. 368 
onwards obrtuanes. The main sirem is on 
Egyptian affairs, bub some attention is given 
to eastern dynasties, and to the Seljtiga and 
Crusaders, often in addenda based 
chiefly on Ibn W&gil. Another source, cited in 
the obituary of Sultan Malikebih, is the 
Kitab jamA al-nahl, itself derived from the 
Mah al-shartg fi makisin Boal Saljitq 
(p. 437). It is attributed by the editor to 
Ibn Bed. C 

The volume begins, after the author's 
introduction, with & discussion of the pedigree 
of tho Fütimids. . Ibn Aybak quotes the 
Te ribh Qayrowdn, the Ta'ribh Mier of Ibn 
Zül&q, and other unnamed sources, and 
considers briefly the views that the Fadimids 
were descended from Ibn al-Qadda&h, from a 
Jew, and from Fitima; the last, though put 
forward by the F&timids themselves, is said to 
be rejected by most experta (p. 5). Ibn Aybak 
then gives a series of long quotations from 
Ajhfi Mubsin—' a worthy, learned Sayyid and 
a specialist on ‘Alid geneology’ (p. 6): 
Despite its interest and accuracy, he says, he 
&bridges Akhā Muhsain's &ooount, giving only 
an outline of the essentials. A serios of quota- 
tons follows, interspersed with comments by 
Ibn Aybak and some insertions from other 
sources. The extracts from Akhi Muhsin tally 
in:the main with the corresponding passages 
in the Zt dg, based on the same souroe. The 
bwo versions are, howeyer, independent 


After & brief survey of the origins of the 
Fütimids, the state of affairs which they found 
in North Africa, and ihe progress of their 
mission and their authority, Ibn Aybek, sull 
following Akhi Muhsin, turns to the history 
of the Carmathians, ‘the di‘Is of the 
"Ubeydids ' (p. 44) in Syria, Bahreyn, andthe 
Yemen. He then returns to the Fatimid 

in North Africa, with a note on the 
reign of al-Mahdl, citing the Ta'rikh Qoyrawtn 
(pp. 108-9). For the reign of &l.Q&'im, Ibn 
Aybak cites & new souroe, the history of 
Shaykh Abu 'l-Qiaim ‘All b. Munjib b. 
Bulaym&n al-Katib, abridged from the history 
of Abu ']-Qisim al-Tayyib b. ‘AH b. Ahmad 
al-Tamtm!. Ibn Aybak cites this book several 
times, notably for ita collections of eulogisiio 
poems oomposed in honour of tbe various 
F&umid Caliphs. The last group of sulogies 
cited from this source, in praise of the Caliph 
al-Musta li, appears on pp. 457-60. ‘AI! b. 
Munjib is of course none other than Ibn 
alBeyrsfi (d. 542/1147; of. Brockelmann, 
GAL, Buppl, 1, 489; O. H. Becker, Beürdge 
ver Geschtokte , I, Strasbourg, 1902, 
80), well known as the author of books on the 
Fitimid wazirs and on the state chancery. 
The history cited here is an abridgement and 
probably a continuation of an earlier Fatimid 
ohroniole, which appears to have ended with 
the death of al-Musta‘Tiin 405/1101 (of. p. 460). 
The last reference to ‘All b. Munjib (p. 507) is 
on the &ocemsion of Hafiz in 578/1180—4he 
year of his own death. 

From the year 359 (p. 124) Ibn Aybak adopta 
the annalistio form, giving a brief and dry 
outline of events, and only rarely quoting 
sources, inclnde: an autograph 
of the Qid! Ibn ‘Abd al-Z&hir, dated 4.5. 647; 
oitéd on the building of Cairo, and also for 
historical and topogrephical notes on Cairo, 
added in the margin (pp.187 f, 143 £); 
AkbO Muhsin, on Mn'ixz and the Carmathians 
(pp. 148-57); the T'e'rikk Qayrawdn on the 
disappearance of the Caliph al-Hakim (p. 299) ; 
also on al-Hikim, and on the treasure of 
Afdjal, the Hall al-remis fi ‘üm al-bunds, « 
‘rare book ' stéributed to Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
&l-RaxzAq al-Qayrawkol (pp. 801 ff. and 487) ; 
a charred book attributed to the last Fatimid 
Caliph al-‘Adid, probably resoued from the 


The last pars of the volume oontains an 
anthology of Maghrabt poeta of the fourth and 
fifth centuries a, based on the Kits el- 
mmergis wa 'Laagrib of Ibn Said. 

The ohief interest of Ibn Aybek's Fütimid 
history lies in these citations, and notably in 
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the lengthy exoerpta from Akjü Muhsin and 
Ibn aldjayraft. The first of these has been 
known for & long time from quotations in 
Magqrisi and Nuwayri, and has been examined 
in some detail by De Ssoy, De Goeje, and others. 
Iim Aybak, however, preserves interesting 
additional material, and confirms Akbi Muhsin 
as the source of some information already 
cited elsewhere, but not in his name. Of no 
lees interest are the poems, culled from Ibn 
al-Gayrafl, in praise of the Fütimid Caliphs 
from al-Mahd! to al-Musta'll. While some of 
these poems are to be found in other works, 
notably in the Jiti'àg, no doubt from the same 
source, most of them appear here for the first 
time. 

The publication of this text on the whole 
adds little to our knowledge of Fatamid history. 
It does, however, mark an important step 
forward in the reconstruction of Bitumid 
historiography. 

B. LNWIB 


Bavanp Donan: Muslim eduoation in 
medieval times. [vä], 119 pp. 
Washington, D.C.: Middle East Insti- 
tute, 1962. 33.75. 


While oolleoting material for his book 
AlAxkar, published in 1961 and reviewed in 
BSOAS, xxv, 8, 1962, 608-9, Dr. Dodge 
found himself in possession of a mass of facts 
on Mushm education in‘general which, though 
valuable, was not suitable for incluston in the 
book. He has now utilised this surplus 
material to produce a companion volume which 
is offered as ‘ a brief description of the Muslim 


[eduoetional| system’ for English-speaking 
readers. 


The need for & handbook on Muslim eduos- 
tion in medieval times is perhaps nowhere so 
well illustrated as in Dr. Dodge’s bibliography, 
where remarkably few references directly 
bearmg on the subjeot are listed. There is 
good reason for that. Education in Islam, 
beyond the stage of acquirmg skills in the 
elementa, was largely in the hands of theo- 
logians and jurists, and partly in those of the 
mystics and philosophers. Henoe any stady of 
ita theory must be sought in scattered references 
to it in thelr works. Such authors were of 
oourse only indirectly concerned with educe- 
tion as & separate discipline, 

- Dr. Dodge has read widely, and, with tho 
discrimination of the educationist and admini- 
sirator, culled from the sources and modern 
works very useful material which he has 
arranged in two parts. In the first part he 
discusses the institutions, and in the second 
pert the curriculum. There are &ppendixes, in 
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one of which a very short summary of the 
Sahih by al-Bukb&ri is given, in another e 
mmilar summary of Kiih al-wmm, and in a 
third the principal dogmas of al-Ash‘ari. 

The first part, based to a great extent on 
Kitab al-fhrist, is of only 80 pages, into which 
muoh had to be compressed, However, what 
Dr. Dodge covers is done so wall that one 
regrets he did not mtend to do more. The 
maktab (or kutiah), and the mw'allóm are, for 
example, oonsplouous by their omimuion. ‘The 
cursory references to ' elementary school’ and 
* elementary school teacher ' may be adequate 
substitutes in & lees scholarly work. Similar 
brief treatment is accorded to the other pillar 
of Muslim education, the madrasah. 

The second part of the book 1s exactly 
double the first ın size. It discusses one by one 
the subjects of the curriculum, without specific 
reference to & particular era, though on the 
whole it seams to be more applicable to the 
Mamläk and later times than to the golden age 
of the OCahphate. Language, grammar, 
rhetoric, literature, tafser, fiqh, Aadith, and 
kalám each receives separate treatment, in this 
order. Arabio scholars will no doubt boggle at 
the statement with which the section on 
language begins : ‘ At the tims of the Prophet ’, 
it reads, ‘the Arshic language was very 
imperfect ' (p. 81). 

Theology receives the most detailed treat- 
ment (pp. 74-88). A brief but none the leas very 
aignifloant conclumon follows. In it Dr. Dodge 
mentions the introduction of Western eduos- 
tion and its influence on the Arab revival. As 
a former President of the Amerioan University 
of Beirut, he 1s just and generous to amomate 
with it the Jesuit Univermté Saint-Joseph as 
the two institutions ‘largely responsible for 
the Arab awakening which oocurred before the 
First World War '. 

It is by no means a sign of ingratitude to his 
alma mater, still lees evidence of diminished 
personal esteem to Dr. Dodge, if this reviewer 
ventures to question the umpheation of the 
word ‘largely ' ın the above statement. My 
training in history at AUB, and my present 
research on Amerioan (and other Western) 
cultural influenoes in Syria in the nineteehth 
century, prompt me conscientiously to dimgree. 

Dr. Dodge’s contributions, inoludmg the 
present one, heve the intrinsic ment of being 
both informative and stimulating. : With his 
closing words all students of Muslim education 
will heartily agree: ‘...in this age of 
chaotic change, when members of the nsing 
generation are confused by bewildering doubts, 
the reformers must not neglect the basio 
principles of medieval education, which were a 
search for spiritual truth and faith in the 
reality of Allah’. 

A. L. TIBAWI 
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Sent MARDIN: The genesis of Young 
Ottoman thought: a study in 
modernization of Turkish” political 
ideas. (Princeton Oriental Studies, 
Vol. 21.) ix, 456 pp. Princeton, N.J. : 
Prinoeton University Prees, 1962. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. 80s.) 


Except for a few sections in Bernard Lewis's 
The emergence of modern Twrkey (OUP, 1961) 
no scholarly treatment of the Young Ottoman 
movement had so far been available in any 
Western language. However, the political and 
cultural ideology of that movement, which 
orystallized in the reign of Sultan Abdtlams 
(1861-76), is worthy of a detailed study. It 
forms an 1ndispenseble link between the ideas 
of the Tanzimat leaders under Mahmud I 
and Abdulmecid and those of the Young Turks 
in the time of Abdulhamid which E. E. Ramsaur 
has discussed in his The Young Turks (Prinoe- 
ton, 1057). The comprehensive study of Young 
Ottoman thought by Mr. Mardin thus fills a 
serious gap in our knowledge of nineteenth- 
oentury Turkey. 

After a short introduction the author gives 
a survey of the political movement of the 
Young Ottomans in the years 1885-78. 
Thereupon a discumdon of their Talamio 
intellectual heritage is followed by an analysis 
of the Turkish politioal élites in the nineteenth 
century. The subsequent chapter under a 
somewhat misleading heading, ‘The Young 
Ottomans and the Ottoman past’, chiefly 
treats of Turkish modernization and some 
Young Ottoman criticiam of it. Following a 
detailed statement of the political ideas of 
Sadik Rifat Papa, a close collaborator of 
Mustafa Resid, the immediate institutional 
and intelleotual antecedents of the Young 
Ottomans are discussed. Finally, Mr. Mardin 
examines the ideas of sir leading figures of 
the Young Ottoman period—Sinasi, Mustafa 
Vanl Pasa, Namuk Kemal, Pasa, Ali 
Suavi, and Hayreddin Paşa. In the last 
chapter the suthor draws his conclusions. 

This order does not seem to be very felici- 
tous. Ib might have been preferable to divide 
the book into two main parta, the first dealing 
with the political, social, and cultural oon- 
ditions that gave rise to the Young Ottoman 
movement and the various influences exerted 
upon it, and the second discussing ita ideas and 
activities. In that way information on certain 
matters might have been more concentrated 
and some repetitions made unnecessary. 

Mr. Mardin presents much new and important 
material drewn from first-hand, mainly 
Turkish, sources. (The bibliography at the end 
of the book is over 80 pages long.) His inter- 
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pretations and evaluations are interesting and 
&t times original and even where they may 
not be fully convincing they certainly provoke 


He competently traces the sources of Young 
Ottoman thought and in analysing them dis- 
cusses a number of relevant questions, such as 
the interplay of materialistic and idealistic 
factors, the relatonahrp between socis] and 
ideological changes, and the respective roles 
played by external (European) and internal 
(Turkiah) developments. 

The author's main attention is focused on 
the opposition of the new articulate intelli- 
gentaia organised in the Young Ottoman 
movement to the oppremive bureaucracy 
which oame into being as a result of the 
Tanximat. In their struggle for constitutional 
government the Young Ottomans found allies 
among the ‘slama’, especially of lower rank, 
and in ihe army. The role of the latter, 
however, 15 discussed somewhat perfunotorily 
and some of the reasons given for thelr oo- 
operation (pp. 180-1) appear to be question- 
able. Mr. Mardin is fully aware of the 
weaknesses of the Young Ottoman thinkers 
who were not ‘outstanding philosophers or 
scholars... but belong(ed) to the category of 
hommes de latires’ (p. 9). Nor does he minimize 
the internal inconsistencies of their system of 
thought in which Western hberalum and 
modernism olashed with Islamio religious 
feeling, traditionalism, and, it may be added, 
the backwardness of Ottoman society. These 
and other handioaps (pp. 78-80, 898 ff.) not 
only explain the failure of the Young Ottomans 
but are also of importanoe for the understand- 


ing of subsequent developments in modern 
Turkey 


In & second edition a few factual mistakes 
may be corrected, e.g, the names of the 
communities involved in the Lebanon (and 
Damascus) riots of 1860 (pp. 16-17); the 
dates of the publication of Zrya Paga’s Harabat 
(p.69, n. 120), of Koprulu Faxi Mustafa's 
reforms (p.145, n. 87) and of Topal Osman 
Puge's victory over Nadir Shah (p. 285). The 
Gulhane Reeoript of 1880 was not the first 
Ottoman document umng the term serbes- 
tiyyet ‘liberty ' (p. 189) ; this word is already 
found in art.3 of the peace treaty of Kuguk 
Kaynaros of 1774. Dede Rfendi'a Styasstname 
is not a ' Mirror (for Princes)’ (pp. 188-0) but 
a legal troative. On the other hand, the works 
referred to in n. 22 on p. 92 are not all ' taxt- 
books of Islamio furleprudence '. 

Mr. Mardin has made a valuable contribu- 
tion to the study of the late Ottoman Empire 
and it is much to be hoped that he will make 
good his promise and soon publish a second 
volume dealing with the influence of Young 
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Ottoman political ideas on the subsequent 


generation. 
URINL HEYD 


rum Parar: Golden river to golden 

oulture, and change in 

bw Middle Vile Host 422 pp. Philadel- 

i hia: University ot^ ennsylvania 
versity Presa, [1962]. 60s. 


London, eto.: Oxford Uni- 

For two decades the enormously changed 
geopolitical and social relationships withm the 
Middle East have been a major element in 
world affairs. Yot our knowledge of conditions 
there remains at best uneven and at worst 
fragmentary, especially as regards the human 
societies and their social organization. Sub- 
jected to powerful political pressures from 
outmde, and brought because of internal 
eoonomio developments to a revaluation of ita 
internal social structure, the Middle East offers 
at onoe a compellmg and attractive, though 
at the same time confusing fleld for study. 
The eppearanoe of a work which provides an 
overall view of peoples and movements, yet 
a, detail the fundamental 

bases of social life 1s hence extremely weloome. 
Anthropology is perhaps unusually intractable 
to pursue under Middle Kastern conditions; 
to the inital difficulties imposed by language 
there are further obstacles arising from the 
subjective approach of Middle Eastern peoples 
to their own socleties, and the reluctance of 
many private indrviduals and officials alike, 
to encourage outalde scrutiny lest there might 
emerge what could appear as derogatory aspects 
of local hfe. Some governments go so far as to 
deny the existence within their own territories 
of certain forms of socio-economic organization, 
(e.g. tranahumanoe and nomadum) or dissident 
and subversive political movements. 

Dr. Pata approsches his subject from several 
distinot standpoints. First he aketohes a system 
of cultural areas, not in the reviewer’s opinion 
a wholly suooeesfn] beginning, ance there is at 
times, maybe inevitably, ovormuoh generalixa- 
Won, and the oriteri& appear on occasion as 
distinotly arbitrary: for example, Mesopo- 
tamia is more than ‘an irrigated fellah ares’. 
A classification of this type might have had 
greater soope and effecttvences as a final 
synthesis. Since ıt comes at the beginning, the 
reader 1s inclined to question the bases of the 
&uthor's scheme of drvision, and moreover, 
there is further diffioulty when culture patterns 
are summarily related to territorial areas. One 
would hesitate to &ooept wholly the bald state- 
ment that most of the inhabitants of the 
Levant coast are Bunn! Muslims. 

Following this section are studios of various 
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social elementa that range from the family, sex 
relatuonshipa, and kinship to social organisa- 
tion, religion, and local nationalism. Here 
much interesting and valuable case-material is 
presented in detail, with parallel discussion of 
comparable usages and patterns among other 
societies in differing perta of the world. The 
author displays much familiarity with current 
literature; and his evaluataon of work by 
others in theee fields is useful and tamely. 
Anthropological literature has at times the 
limitation of presenting material or osse studios 
and then discussing these solely as a distanotive, 
independent topio. Dr. Petai is oonoerned to 
demonstrate interconnexions, and follow oom- 
parative methods, which is a most rewarding 
approach when applied to the Middle East, 

Perhaps somewhat loss satisfactory, again 
because it is in condensed form, is the author's 
discussion of demographic trends. Contem- 
porary experience in Europe and Amerios 
where birth rates have tended over the last 20 
years to rise suggests that industrialixation 
need not inevitably lead to a permanent and 
considerable decline in births. It may not be 
inevitable and inescapable that demographio 
changes experienced by industrialized societies 
in certain perta of the world will repeat in simi- 
lar degree among other communities, if only 
because such industrial development may be 
of a different character and in a different epoch. 
Demographic processes would seem to be 
conditioned in large measure by eoonomio 
tends, but never wholly so—henoe perhaps a 
litéle caution would be relevant. 

Dr. Patal’s discussion of religious impulse 
as a motivating factor within patterns of life 
contains many penetrating observations and 
suggestive ideas, though the effectrvences of 
this section may be a little diminished by a 
with other groups and movements within Asis, 
and are 1n the reviewer's opinion apposite and 
instructive: here are breadth and scope that 
add interest and authority to the main thesis. 
We are in danger of forgetting in the West 
what it is Like to Irve in a community where life 
is centred on religion, and hence the reminders 
of a differing situation in the Middle Eest 
are valuable. 

Tho last section of the book oonsiders the 
impact of Westernization-—prooess, stage, and 
reaction to it, For those who prefer to have a 
tangible, usable result from intellectual 
analysis this topic will have special algnifioance. 
Anthropological and sociological investigation, 
if we socept this point of view, oan thus 
analyse and even put forward some sort of 
solution to what is undoubtedly one of the most 
intractable of curren$ problems: relations 
between Middle Eastern peoples and the two 
camps of East and West. Will the Middle 
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East, like so much of Asis, opt eventually for 
eoonamio and political forms of & Communist 
kind? Could this, if it should occur, amount 
to an irrational reaction against pest unhappy 
œ with Western nations, or would 
it be & logical and normal evolution arising 
from certain resemblances in social structure 
between early Islam and theoretical Oom- 
munien ? It would surely be over-aimplifloa- 
tion to diamiss the strength of feeling for 
Islam as due to ‘religiosity of the traditional 
upper crust’ as Dr. Patel thinks, or to suggest 
that revolts by peasants against landlords is 
an entirely modern phenomenon (p. 351). This 
is perhaps the chief point where adverse 
oriticiam may be levelled. Too often, the 
author’s interpretation is over-general: many 
blacks and whites, but an insufficiency of greys. 
Qualifications to a round statement would 
have improved the general exposition, and 
avoided the impression of partial truth; for 
example when tt is stated that the Middle East 
was for several centuries under Greek and 
Roman domination (p. 880). Although the 
need of & concise overall statement is great, 
the Middle East is pre-eminently a region thas 
defies simple analysis, and ita peoples cannot 
easily be fitted into neat oategariee. Much of 
this is, however, implicit in Dr. Patal’s 
presentation, which whilst increasing our 
factual knowledge also gives much to weigh 
and ponder. 
W. B. FISHER 


Davo MansHíALL Lane: A modern 
vai a Georgia. (The Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson Asia-African Series.) 
xiv, 298 pp., 24 plates. Landon: 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, [1902]. 36s. 


Dr. Lang is & specialist on the medieval 
literature and numismatios of Georgia and is 
the author of an earlier work on The last years 
of the Georgian monarchy, 1658-1832. In this 
volume he takes up the story at the beginning 
of the nineteenth oentury and devotes the 
first 70 pages to & résumé of the rather well- 
known details of the Russian conquest. The 

three chapters (pp. 70-145) are, 
in the writer's view, the best in the book and 
make an original contribution to our know- 
ledge of Georgian nineteenth-oentury history. 
Dr. Lang’s wide knowledge of Georgian and 
Russian literature of the period enables him 
to describe and illustrate the process of the 
decline of the landed aristocracy, the ferment 
among the peassnta, the rise of an urben 
intelligentsia, and the development of a power- 
ful social democratic movement which grow 
rapidly with industrialization—finanoed often 
by foreign capital (Nobel, Rothschild, 
Harriman, oto.). 


The events of the 1905 Revolution in 
Georgia” are vividly described (pp. 146-68), 
and in the following chapter (pp. 169-01), the 
author brings out the influential part of the 
Georgian deputies in tho first two Dumas and 
in the underground polities of the left and he 
aptly cites Lenin’s plea to Noé Zhordania to 
' oeaso meddling in Russia's affairs ' (p.174). 

In the following two chapters (pp. 102-244), 
Dr. Lang describes Georgia's brief period of 
independence and ihe fatal flow of events 
which led to the establishment of & Georgian 
Boviet Republo and the incorporation of all 
the Caucasian nationalities within the Soviet 
Union. It is diffloult to treat the revolutionary 
period 1917-24 on a purely regional basis. Even 
Kazemsade, who took as subject the whole of 
Transosucesia (in his Struggle for Transcaucasia 
(1917-1921)) failed to include the important 
events in Deghestan—which area had played 
a decisive role in Caucasian polities from the 
sixteenth to the mid-nineteenth century. 

Nedther the Caucasian nationalist govern- 
ments nor the Western powers emerge with 
oredit from these muddled and demoralized 
years. The ineptitude of the Caucasian govern- 
ments has been described at first hand by the 
late Zurab Avaliahvill in Nesavistmost’ Grustt 
(of which an English edition appeared in 1940), 
cited by Dr. Lang, pp. 221-2. But it was the 
policy of Devid Lloyd George which proved 
throughout these years foolish and sometimes 
minister. His support for the partition of 
Anatolia (under the influence of Venizelos and 
Zakharov) forced the Turkish nationalists into 
an unnatural and uneasy understanding with 
the Bolahevike—whioh proved calamitous to 
the Armenians (who began as the special 
protégés of the British and American liberals) 
and later to the Georgians and Greeks. 

Dr. Lang’s final chapters (pp. 245-74) give 
a summary of the Stalin epooh which seams 
to derive a good deal from Mr. Khrushchev’s 
anti-Stalinist polemics. The author gives a 
grim ploture of Bería's régime in Transcaucasia 
when some of the most distinguished Georgian 
scholars: and writers were done to death 


(p. 255). There were further phases of terrorism | 


before and after Stalin’s death until, m 
1958, Mr. Givi Javakhishvili became Prime 
Minister—since when ' continues to 
prosper until the present day ' (1962). Never- 
theless, Dr. Lang has to record the outbreak 
of disturbances in March 1956 (the year of 
the repression of the popular revolt in Hungary 
and the orlats in Poland) when there were heavy 
casualties in dead and wounded, mostly among 
studenta, followed by transportations to labour 
camps in Siberia. Indeed, it is a Httle difficult 
to understand Dr. Lang’s optimiam about 
‘the evolution of Soviet society generally and 
of Georgia in particular’. ' The Berlin Wall’ 


as 
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technique is not & novelty in Transcaucasia 
where—4as the present reviewer observed in 
1950—the frontier is wired and protected by 
a belt of raked earth and people trying to 
leave the country are hunted down by polioe 
dogs or shot out of band. 

The author makes use of some interesting 
works—inoluding the memoirs of Count Witte, 
and those of Zhordania and Avalishvill. 
He overlooks, however, important sources 
including ‘Documents and materials on the 
foreign policy of Transcaucasia and Georgia’ 
(in Russian), Georgian Republic Govt. Press, 
Tifis, 1919, 519 pp.; and Trotaky’s enter- 
taining ‘appraisal’ of Stalin, which contains 
muoh original material on Georgian politics. 
Beobhofer’s In JDemuriw's Russia and the 
Oaucasus also merits attention. 

Again, Dr. Lang has failed to utilize the 
émigré journals, Prométhds, and Kavkas— 
published between the wars—which, mter- 
apereed with propagandist matter oontam 
interesting material by Professor Avallahvill, 
General Kvinitadze, and other members of 
the Georgian emigration. The well-edited 
Caucasian Review, published in Munich by the 
Institute for the Study of the USSR, 10 
numbers 1955-60, is another useful source 
which has been overlooked. 

wW. E. D. ALLEN 


Yu. E. BazaxL': Khoresmskiye Turk- 
meny v xix veke. (Akademiya Nauk 
BSSR. Institut Narodov Amii.) 
442 pp. -+ errata sheet, map. Moscow : 
Izdatelstvo Vostoohnoy YXotatusy, 
1961. Rbls. 1.80. 


The old view of stagnation in Central Asia 
before the Rumian conquest was long ago 
destroyed by Russian scholars. The period 
from the end of the eighteenth century is now 
seen as one of rapid political and economic 
change. In this moet useful study Mr. Bregel 
discusses the way in which this change affected 
before 1878, the Turkmen tribes subject to the 
Khans of Khiva, 

Mr. Bregel brings to his task a much wider 
group of sources than any previous writer. He 
uses chronicles, the works of European 
travellers, and tho archives of the Khans of 
Khiva, from which he prints extracts and 
summaries of the documents to which he 
refers, together with some photostats. The 
only sources which he does not use are the 
Persian archives, whose value cannot yet be 
&secemed, and the reports of British travellers, 
which are contained in the India Office Records 
and ım the Publio Record Office (F.0. 60 
series). Some of these reports were used in 
H. Collet, Gazetteer of Khwa, Caloutta, 1878, 
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which apparently was not available to Mr. 
Bregel. It is doubtful, however, whether Lhese 
British sources would add significantly to the 
picture drawn by the author. 

From this material Mr. Bregel has assembled. 
a mem of valuable inf on on the geo- 
graphical distribution of the tribes within the 
Khanate, thorr economy, their social structure, 
their function in the state, and on the rising of 
1855-67. He fits ıt together in a Marnet 
framework and it will be useful to summarize 
bis main argument. 

The first half of the nineteenth century was 
a period of great importanoe in the history of 
the Turkmen tribes. In this period there was 
& great expanmon of irrigation o&nals in 
the Khanate which made available land for 
Turkmen settlement. Numbers of Turkmen 
abandoned nomadio stock-ralaing and took up 
agricultural work. Land was granted to Turk- 
men chiefs in return for military service. In 
the course of the nineteenth oentury the 
Khivan Khans became more and more 
dependent on the Turkmen element in their 
military forces (the author quotes figures from 
the archives to demonstrate this) and they 
assisted the growth of the power of the tribal 
chiefs with rewards and trtles, m addition to 
the large share of booty appropriated by the 
chiefs. This resalted in & proces of increasing 
social differentiation within the Turkmen 
tribes, which was assisted by the eotavitues of 
the ‘Wami’, especially in the law courts. Some 
Turkmen became cultivators on the land of 
the chiefs. 

The Khans possessed littl power over the 
tribes which, like other nomadio groups 
within the Khivan state, enjoyed internal 
autonomy. However, in the later 1880's and 
1840's the Khivan Khans attempted to increase 
their control over the Turkmen tribes, which, 
with other causes of friction, led eventually 
to the Turkmen revolt of 1855-67, which 
resulted in the destruction of several irrigation 
canals and the return of many Turkmen to & 
nomadio life. 

This brief summary of the argument does 
not do justice to the scholarly caution with 
which the author states his oonclumons, or 
to the careful distanctions which he makes 
between various tribes in esti the extent 
of these developments. In truth it must be 
said that his caution is well justified by the 
scanty and fragmentary nature of the evidence 
and there 1s real doubt whether it will bear the 
weight of interpretation which Mr. Bregel 
places on it. He concedes that the tubal ` 
chiefs very little authority over their 
followers and &drmita that this prevented the 
development of full feudal relations, although 
he still argues that the process of settlement 


played a signifloant part in the development of 
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thase relations. But he also argues that the 
Turkmen revolt with ite oonsequent reversion 
to nomadism also encouraged the growth of 
the power of the chiefs, which may be true, but 
also gives rise to a disturbing feeling that the 
author is determined to have it both ways. 
Indeed the description of the rising as being a 
struggle between the Turkmen and the Khan 
does not do justice to the very oomplio&ted 
alignments af the various groups. 

Novertheleas, despite reservations about the 
author's conclusions, scholars are deeply in his 
debt for his careful and &aocurate presentation 
of the evidence on & little-known subject. 


X. 4. YAPP ` 


W. Srpray Aran: Sandhi: the 
Ne phonetic, and historical 
bases of wordjundion în Sanskrit. 
(Janua Li Nr. xvn.) 114 pp. 
's-Gravenhage : Mouton & Co., 1962. 
Professor Allen, whose previous work on 
ancient Indian phonetios is an indispensable 
handbook of the subject, turns his ettention 
in the present work to the subject of sandhi. 
The alm of the book, concisely stated in the 
gub-title, is nob only to describe the phenomena 
of sandhi, but also to explain their phonetio 
motivation and, wherever it is necessary, their 
histarloal explanation. The subject is restricted. 
to external sandhi, and there is & hint (p. 58) 
that a similar treatment of internal sendhi is 
to follow. 
The treatment of the subject is as full and 
accurate as could be dedired. As observed in 
the preface it combines the function of & guide 
for students with a more detailed. treatment 
of certain aspects of the subject in which 
further research turned out to be necessary. 
Ad instances of the latter mention may be 
made of the sandhi of final -e and -o partiou- 
larly before short e-, and also of the treatment 
of final -as, in both of whioh cases more setle- 
factory explanations are given than those 


(namely the contrasting developments to -o 
and -s) refleota an IE variation between -os 
and es. 

The book has been prepared with such o&re 
that thare is very little that oalls for oriticiam. 

One may perhaps question the statement that 
~ sandÁé means ‘harmony’ (p.25) since the 
nearest it gota to this is ‘peace, treaty of 
peace’, a meaning which is not relevant to 
those facts of phonetios, Av. bird (p. 04) is 
a slip for barda, and the ‘ root’ of nista (p. 95) 
should strictly speaking be given as sid. 


REVIEWS 


There is o curious statement on p. 75, namely | 
that ‘the earliest introduction of visarjantys 
[for final -4] in this environment [1.e. before 
frioative] (in the late part of the RV) signifi- 
cantly concerns junctions in which the first 
member is an enaliào (e.g. nah sapaindh) and 
where the accentual divorce of the two words 
is particularly marked’. The authority for 
this statement is Renou (Grammaire de le 
vrl ud 165) einig liga to 
be drawn from Wackernagel (1, 287a), where 

however no such doctrine is to be found. In 
fact there is no distmetive treatment of this 
mandhi in RV 10 as opposed to the earlier 
portions, nor after enolitios as opposed to other 
words. The editions give throughout visar- 
janiya for final -s before afbilant, while the 
Pratisikhyas either allow both alternatives or 
in some oases insist on the preservation of the 


sibilant. The statement about the sendhi of ` 


final -ou gives the impression that the normal 
classical sandhi of tow -+ wbAow is tå ubhen, 
whereas in fact tie ubhew is normal (Whitney, 
1840), while the former is characteristic of some 
of the older texta. 

The statement (p.55) that the vocative 
forms gariyos, videan, and puman represent 
TE forms ending in -ns needs to be corrected, 
since the earlier and original voostives of these 
stems were gariyas, videas, and pumas, and 


the forms in -» are only introduced later by ' 


analogy. The sme kind of voostive also 
occurs at the earlier stage in the case of the 


mani- and samt- stems (niywivpgs, iwrinmas) and ` 


these aro to be connected with an old hates 


olitic nominative in -vis which is attested in 
Avestan (amand). The Sanskrit forma of the 
nominative heve developed from this by 
secondary naselization (as in the perfect 
partictple and comparative) and consequently 
the bedic forms set up by Professor Allen for 
such words, paded N S, eto. (p. 68) represent the 
actual forms at & certain stage of historical 
development, and the analogical process which 
he postulates is unneoewsary. 

‘These are a few points on which corrections 
or alternative explanations may be suggested, 
but in general there is little to oriticize in a 
work i for 


throughout accuracy 
and persploscity. It may also be added that ° 


the proof reading has bean done with such oare 
that thero is hardly a misprint to be found 


throughout the book. 


T. BURROW 
4 


F. B. J. Kurez&: Naha: a com 


tive at (Mededeli der Konink- 
dial ederlandse emie van 

n, Afd. Letterkunde, 
Nieuwe ; Deel 26, No. 5.) 114 pp. 


= —N 
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Amsterdam: N.V. Noord-Holland- 
sohe Uitgevers Maatschappij, 1962. 
Guildera 12.50. : 


Information about the Nahali language, 
spoken in the Nimar district of Madhya 
Pradesh, first became available with the 
publication of Vol. Iv of the Linguistic survey 
of India in 1906. In that publloataon the 
language was clasufied as Munda and at the 
same tame the existence of a amal! Dravidian 
element 1n ita vooabulary was noted. It was 
regerded as being in origin a Munda form of 
speech which had oome under the influence, 
first of Dravidian, and then of Indo-Aryan. 
What was not noted was the fact that a 
oonmderable section of the vocabulary was 
without correspondences 1n Munda, Dravidian, 
or Indo-Aryan. 

The first person to draw attention to this 
aspect of the Nahal: language was R. Shafer 
(Harvard Jowrmal of Asiatio Studses, v, 3-4, 
1041, 846-71), who oonoluded that the lan- 
guage was ın origin quite separate frorn Munda 
or Drevidian while at the same tame he drew 
attention to certain correspondences of vocabu- 
lary with Himalayan languages, and even with 
languages further &fleld. On the other hand 
& oonnexion of the Nahals with the Bhils has 
been suggested, notably by W. Koppers, but 
as the latter have disoarded thar orignal 
language, whatever it may have been, in favour 
of Indo-Aryan, no linguistio evidence remains 
to support this conclusion. 

The Nahal tribe is at present much reduced 
both in number and status. It appears that 
they were the viotums of & masacre about 
A.D. 1800, which almost put an end to their 
existence. Since then the surviving remnants 
have become subordinated to the Kurkus 
whose language many of them have adopted, 
while those who still speak Nahali do so with 
a considerable admixture of Kurku words. As 
a result of these musfortimes and of this sub- 
ordination their language 1s now in an advanced 
state of decline, but & small number of speakers 
oan still be found. These were visited by 
8. Bhattacharya, who published in consequence 
(Ind. Ling., xvi, 1957, 245-58) a rhore arten- 
mve vocabulary together with notes on the 
morphology. 

Professor Kutper has been interested in 
Nahali for a considerable time, and already at 
the time of Shafer's article he had arrived at 
somewhat similar conclusions. But in view 
of the scanty and unsetisfactory nature of the 
materials given in the LOI a detailed study 
was nob & practicable proposition. This 
situation has now been largely improved by 
the publication of Bhattacharya’s article, and 
the present study is besed on the combination 
of this new material with that given in the LSI. 
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The lst of words now available numbers 
503, and those are given with detailed 
etymologioal notes. The only text so far 
available, the translation of the parable of the 
Prodigal Son is reprinted, As observed above, 
the sources of the present-day vocabulary are 
various, namely (1) Indo-Aryan, (2) Dravidian, 
(3) Munda, and (4) words of unidentified origin. 
The Munda words are mainly Kurku, but 
according to Professor Kuiper there are some 
twenty words with etymologies in other Munda 
languages, but notin Kurku, which may indicate 
an. older Munda substratum in the languages. 
The percentage of Dravidian words ıs quito 
small (9% socording to Profemsor Kutper’s 
caloulation, as opposed to 86% Kurku) but 
they present interesting problems both aa 
regards the age and the exact source of the 
borrowing. Comparisons with the Tibeto- 
Burman languages are &mallin number and 
consequently no conclusions can be drawn 
from them. 

There remain the ‘words of unidentufled 
origin and isolated’ which constitute one 
quarter of the available vocabulary. The most 
natural explanation would seem to be that 
these words represent the native Nehali 
element, overlaid by the various strata of 
loan-words above mentioned, And the further 
conclumon may be drawn from this that we 
have in Nehali the remnant of an ancient 
linguistic family separate from both Dravidian 
and Munda. Professor Kuper, however, 
expresses considerable reserve as regards this 
conclusion. He considers the possibility that 
many of the words of unknown origin may have 
arisen as & kind of argot, but without going 
as far as to adopt the theory. In the end the 
matter 18 left swb udice, and in view of the 
fact that the maternal available is stall very 
incomplete, this attitude can be justified. The 
theory that we have in Nahali a language which 
is in origin quite independent of the other 
lmguist:io families of India stl seems to me 
moet likely but further argument is perhaps 
better postponed until fuller material is 
avaliable. 

T. BURBOW' 


Hren M. Jomnson (tr): Trigagtsdal- 
ükapurusacariira, or the lives of staty- 
thres illustrious persons, by Hema- 
candra. Vol. v. (Gaekwad's Oriental 
Series, No. 139.) xxx, 474 pp. Baroda: 
Oriental Institute, 1962. . 2b. 

Tho immense task of translating Hema- 
candra’s lengthy work on the lives of the 
68 illustrious persons continues, and Vol. v, 
containing books vu and ix, appears sight 
years after Vol. rv. 

Book vu contains the lives of Neminkths 
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the 2nd Tirthafikare, Exyga the 0th Visndeva, 
Balerkma the 0th Balebhadra, and Jarisandha 
the Oth Prativisudevs. Most space is given to 
the story of Krea, which includes a description 
of the founding and destruction of Dviraki, 
and offers information about the aite which 
supports the identifloation with modem 
Junagadh. Hemacandra follows closely the 
earliest Jain version of the Harieomése, given 
in ajjhayapa xvi of the canonical Nayidhan- 
makshdo, with its distinctive features of the 
abduction. of Draupadt by P&dmanübhe and 
the banishment of tho Pindavas by Kreta, 
and his borrowings from the references to the 
Krma legend in the Udtaraphayoua-sxiia, 
Devendr&'s commentary thereon, and Harib- 
hadra's commentary on the 4 

(including the story of the dead dog's teeth, 
quoted by Winternita!) oman also be seen and 
amewed. Attention is drawn in the footnotes 
to any departures from earlier Jain versions 
.of the story. 

Book 1x contains the lives of Brahmadatia 
the 1th Cakravartin, and Pürévanktha the 
28rd Tirthankara. From a oomparison with 
Devendrs's version of the Brahmadatts story, 
edited by Jacobi in Awsgewdhlis Bredhluagen 
in Hähäräpri, it oan be seen that Hemacandra 
followed his predecessor in outline, but not in 
all details. 

Ag we have oome to expect, the tranalatian 
is clear, straightforward, and eminently read- 
able. As in previous volumes, groat care has 
been taken in the interpretation of technical 
and religious terms, and especially in the 
identifloation of troes, planta, and shrubs. By 
no means the least valuable part of this book 
is the glossary of new and rere words appended. 
A few points perhaps oall for comment: aksepa 


(= MW) in the sense of ' pilgrm ' as well as 

‘beggar’; it is not clear why kramelaka is 
given as occurring only in the Sanskrit loxios 
when MW quotes it from the Paeataxira, eto. ; 
durdeya is quoted in PH s.v. duddeya ; Debina.” 
mamā 7.11 can be compared sv. rora; 
eikr is quoted by both PH and Ratùsohan- 
draji s.v. vigai. 

These are, however, minor points, and in 
the abeenoe of a dictionary of Jain Sanskrit 
Glossaries such as those given at the end of 
each volume of this monumental work are 
indispensable for students of Jain literature 
and Middle Indo-Aryan studies. 

We look forward to Vol. vr and the Mawi- 
racartira, from the desire to translate which, 
as we were told in the preface to Vol. 1, evolved 
the whole task more than $1 years ago. 


K. B. FORMAN 


1 A history of Indian literature, 11, 488. 


BHVIOWS 


A. P. BUDDHADATTA. and A. K. WARDER 
(ed.) Mohavioshedani Abhidhamma- 
matikatthavannand by Kassapatthera 
y Oofa. xxvii, 884 PP. London : 
usac & Oo. Ltd. for the Pali Text 
Society, 1961. £4 4s. 


This is one of the largest and most important 
qf the Pali texta clamed in Burma under a 
group entitled ZLet-ikan or ‘ Little-finger 
manuals’, comprising nine works belonging to 
the post-Buddhaghoms period. Six of theee 
were published long ago by the Pali Text 
Boalety. This critical dition of the seventh 
text is by the veteran Pali scholar of Ceylon, 
the Venerable A. P. Buddhadatta Mah&thera, 
who discovered a MS of this work in Burma 


“in 1908 and was able to collate tt with another 


Cambodian MB in 1054, The second editor, 
Dr. Warder, has oanmidera&bly added to the 
value of the work by dividing the text into 


useful essay on the subject matter of the work, 
the MAtikk. . 

The Mitakiis are tabulations of the topios of 
Abhidharma given at the beginning of the 
seven books of the Abhidhamma pijaka. The 
present work is a commentary on all MAtikAs 
of these seven texta by & South Indian monk, 
Kanmsape of the Oola country, written towards 
the end af the twelfth oentary 4.p. 

The Mokaeitochedant is of great value sa it 
is a comprehensive guide to the entire Abki- 
dhamma pijaka and is of particular significance 
for studenta of the history of Buddhism, as 1t 
is one of the last known Pali works to be written 
in India by an Indian monk. This shows that 
as late as the twelfth oentury Pali was stall 
Be ares ee ee 
main interest lay in Abhidhamma studios. 

As can be expected, a large portion of the 
book is devoted to the Mitikis of the 
Dhammasangani and the Vibkenga, tho first 
two books of the Abhidhamma pitaka. ln its 
treatment of the topios the work alosaly follows 
the atthakathas of these texts and does not 
add much to our knowledge derived from the 
former. One would, for instance, in a work of 
this kind, expect to find questions raised 

the need for matianta and abhi- 
dhamma bhdjontyas in the Vibhanga, or for the 
abeence of the former in the Indriya and the 
SikkMypada-vibkangas, and for the lack of both 
in the Nanavatthe-vibkanga. The work does 
not depart from the traditional way of treating 
the topios in the Abhidhamma texta. Tta major 
virtue lies ın being an abridged version of the 
bulky volumes of the Abhidhamma atthakatida. 

In his brief but studied article on the MEER 


RHVIEWB 


appended to the edition, Dr. Warder raises 
several interesting problems regarding the ori- 
ginal list of the Mitik&. Of the three major lista, 
those of the Dhammasangani, tho Vibhanga, 
and the KatMioatie, he assumes that ‘the 
Abhidhamma Pali originated from the Matikil 
of the Vibkanga’ (p. xx). In his search for the 
original MAtikk Dr. Warder compares the lists 
in the Pal oanon, the Sarvistivida Abhi- 
dharma, and the Muüla-sarvüstivüda Vinaya 
and suggests an early system of 21 groups 
divided into three pacers tied of yoga (the 
bodhipakkhiyis), samddhi (the jhdnas, abhiñaäs, 
pex died (khandha-tyatana-dhdiu, eto.). 

Of these three, Dr. Warder contends that the 
third category was ‘developed specially by 
the Theravada and Sarvastivids schools, and 
no doubt by the undivided Theraviida before 
1t split into these two sections’. 

As regards the Mitiki list given at the head 
of the Dhammasangani, which is the funds- 
mental Mitik& according to the Pali tradition 
and which also forms the basis of the Patthana, 
Dr. Warder assumes that ‘ although promoted 
to the first place, (it) was a refinement on the 
part of the Theravida school’ (p. xx). Though 
this assumption is workable Dr. Warder does 
not discuss the problem in detail and does not 
fully explain the Theravada preference for the 
Dhammasangani list. The great veneration 
accorded in Theraviids to the Patthins text 
and the preoocupation of the Theravidins with 
the itka classifications of dharmas conjoined 
with the 24 paccayas certainly support 
Btcherbataky’s assessment that the verse ‘ Ye 
dharwnd Astuppabhavd...'’ contained the 
essence of Buddhiam. Dr. Warder's oriticiam 
of Stcherbataky, that this verse bemg in Ary& 
metre cannot represent the earher Buddhism 
(as against the ‘ khondAdyatenadhdivyo ' refrain 
of the Therigaiha) fails to explain the reasons 
for the Thersvüdin's fluid lista of dharmas on 
the one hand (as opposed to the systematio 
Barvkstivkda list) and 1ta tenacious pursuit of 
the trka-duka analysis in conjunction with the 
theory of causation (Aemipaccayo, eto.) in the 
Patthana (‘the crowning work of the whole 
pitaka’) on the other. 

Despite these doubts one feels inclined to 
agree broadly with Dr. Warder's thesis and 
with his theories regarding the growth of the 
MAtki in the Theravids Buddhism. Wo are 
grateful to the late Venerable Mahithers for 
thus exoellent edition and to Dr. Warder who 
has made it a model for future publications of 
similar Pali works. 

P. B. JAINI 


N. A. JAYAWIOKRAMA (ed. and tr.) : The 
Inception of discipline and the Vinaya- 
mana ; being a translation and edition 
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of the Bàlramdàüna of Buddhaghosa’s 
pásidakà, the Vinaya commen- 
iu Books of the Buddhista, 
Vol. xxi) xxxix, 222 pp. London: 
Lurao & Co. Ltd., 1902. 568. 


Bähira-nidäna, the Introductory chapter to 
"s Samantapdetdskt, in of great 
historioal value. It oonteuns the most authori- 
tative Theravidin account of the origin of the 
Vrwoya, beginning with the First Coundil, 
leading up to the Third Oounal under the 
patronage of Asoka in India, and ending with 
the establishment of the Vinaya through 
Mahinda In Ceylon. 
Tho present volume contains a very ludid 
translation and a oritioal edition of this 
Bahiwa-nidana, aptly called by the editor the 
Vinaysaid&na'. In his introduction to his 
tranalation the editor, following upon the 
obeervations of Dr. Adikaram, draws our 
attention to the great exegetioal activity in 
Ceylon conducted by the Sinhalese monks in 
the Binhalose language. Although now extinct, 
the Sikajla-ctthakathd in its three main ver- 
mona, vix. the Mahä- (or Mala-) atthabatha, 
the Mahdpaccariya-, and the Kurwadi-, is the 
major source of the ' Vinsyanidina’. The 
words like porénd, pordnakaiihert, and pordnd- 
cariya referred to in the Samoniapdsddska 
would most certainly refer to the Sinhalese 
elders of the Mah&vihkrs who produced these 
Bikala-attkakaiÀas. But one finds it diffloult to 
agree with the editor, and with Dr. Adikaram 
whom he follows, that ‘the terms Atthaka- 
thika and Atthakathiomriye& mentioned in & 
large number of Commentaries directly refer 
io these teachers (...of the Mahivihire...) 
who contributed to the growth of the Sthaja 
Atthgk&thA' (p. xvii). Here one detects an 
unwarranted amumption that there were no 
Pali commentaries prior to Buddhaghowa. It 
is possible that certain aijkakatAds may have 
existed in Pali together with the Pilakas. 
Such an assumption could help in solving the 
‘rather strange ' case of the Visaya-aitkakatkà 
referred to by Buddhaghosa in his commen- 
tarica on works of the Sutia and Abhidhamma 
Pitakas, and which according to Professor 
Jayawickrams ‘hardly plays any slgnificant 
part as a source of the Samantapdeddira 
where it is to be most expected’, He appears 
to be on safe groundain questioning Adikaram’s 
contention that this Vs Was an. 
‘independent Sthale Atthakathsé’, but is loss 
convinaing when he states that ‘ıt formed a 
part of each of the ised versions of the 
Bthala Atthakathd to the whole oanon’ 
(p. xav). The poeibility of ita being a Pali 
commentary pror even to the  Sikaja- 
atthakathis is not examined. 
Tho editor makes some valuable suggestions 
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regarding the date of the Samantapdaidika in 
relation to that of Buddhaghosa's other works. 
On the conflicting data supplied by the oolo- 
phon to the Samaniaptsädikð (according to 
whioh this work was completed in the twentieth 
regnal year of king Mahdndma—a.p. 420-30) 
and the statement in the Mahdeamea (that 
Buddhaghose returned to Indis before Mah&- 
nima’s death in about A.D. 480-1), leading to 
& serious difficulty in solving the problem af 
the authorship of the Agama commentaries 
which must be posterior to the Samanis- 
pieddika, the editor suggests a possibility that 
Buddhaghose must have worked at several 
commentaries simultansoualy. This assump- 
tion would also appear helpful in solving the 
problems created by the enormous number of 
mutual references in his commentarios. The 
mutual references in Somantapdeddski and the 
ooniroversial work Ajffhgsiie* are, however, 
explained on a different basis. The editor, 
contrary to the findings of Professor Bapat, 
suggosta thas Atthasdling ahould be considered 
as & work of Buddhaghoss written in India 
prior to his viait to Ceylon but ' completed in 
Ceylon after & complete revision in the light of 
the new material available at the Mahivihira ’. 

With these assumptions the editor presents & 
tentative chronological soheme of Buddha- 
ghows’s commentaries in the order : 
(1) VisuddAimagga, (2) Abhidhemma oom- 
mentaries, (8) Vinaya commentaries, (4) Agama 
commentaries. This acheme, of course, does 
not take into account the other commentaries, 


prologues and 


»idà*»a ‘is even more faithful to the original 
Sinhalese source than the more elegant literary 
product, the Mahivamse’. 

We congratulate Professor Jayawickrams 
on his excellent translation and detailed. notes 
and are confident that this text will recetve as 
muoh attention as its oon! the 
Mahdeaqua from all students of the histary of 
Buddhism in Indis and in Ceylon. 

T. B. SAD 


Ananas MagDoNALD (ed. and tr): 
Le mandala du Mafjwérimülakalpa. 
(Collection Jean i, Tom. 
nur) vii, 191 pp. Paris: Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1962. Fr. 22.80 


Btudents of the MoAsuérimdlakalpa 


EREVIHWB - 


(= MME) require great patience and self. 
denial, becsuse the text is badly transmitted ` 
and often tedious. -Of the 55 chapters of 
the Sanskrit original, Mile Lalou has trans- 
lated ch. tv—vi (not iv to vii, as stated on p. 1; 
cf. M. Lalou, Iconographie, 1980, p. 6), and oh. 
xxxix (ar xH) in 1082. Now Mme Macdonald, 
one of her pupils, has translated the bulk of 
oh. ii (from MMK 86, 81 onwards; MMK 
25-86 are summarised on pp. 77-81) and the 
whole of oh. ili, and has also printed the 
Tibetan text of those two chapters as far as 
translated (pp. 154-74). No student of later 
Buddhism oan withhold from her & feeling of 
gratitude for what sho has attempted to do. 

Mme Macdonald has prefaced her trans- 
lation with an introduction of 95 pages. First 
of all she determines (an pp. 2-20) the literary 
affiliations of this scripture, ita date (700-1500) 
and the disorepanoles between the Sanskrit, 
Chinese, and Tibetan versions. The remainder 
of the introduction gives us much varied 
information, of which the moat valuable part 
is & series of long quotations from Tibetan 
masters about the Kriyd Tantras. Generally 
speaking this information tends to bewilder. 
The translator has read greatly in excess of her 
understanding, and much that was obscure 
before remains as obscure as it was. Tho 
documentation is fairly extensive, though 
mainly French, Our own Dr. Snellgrove is 
either ignored (his Hewajratawira is never 
mentioned, even on p. 701), or snubbed 
(pp. 13 and 36, n. 1, where the omission of a 
decisive comma (between ‘ sajra’ and ‘in ’) in 
the quotation from Buddhist Himdloya un- 
justiy makes him appear foolish). 

With Mile Lalou and Professor Edgerton, 
Mme Macdonald belongs to the school of 
thought which strictly abides by the objective 
linguistic data, and refuses to enter into the 
spirit of the texta. not withoub its 
strong points, this method leads to frequent 
misinterpretations of the teaching. I will 
give just three examples, one minor though 
typical, and two major. 

(1) On p. 21, in a passage preserved only in 
Tibetan, the samadhs called yul rxas-par 'jig-pa. 
in wanslated as ' destructeur du pays '. In fact 
ywl has foo main Sanskrit ta, deda and. 
vipaya. Obviously the second is meant here. 
The eisoya aro the range, domain, sphere, or 
province of the senses and their objecta, which 
aro shattered (vidheamsana, Mey. 622) by 
this samādhi. 

(3) P. 141 presenta us with the absurdity of 
a Buddha reborn several times as & Buddha, 
1.e. ‘ pour ostte vie même, dans les renaissances 
successives jusqu'à le dernière inoarna&ion, 
toujours (mité) atteindra l’état do Buddha’. 
The Sanskrit has (M M.K 51): thaiva jonmani 
Serenus ca poai padoimakow niyata 
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buddhaiwam praptavyam iti, which means, ‘in 
this birth already, and in his successive 
(births) until the last he oan be quite certain 
that be will win Buddhahood'. Mme M. 
could have osught the idee from the Tibetan 


which speaks of sight births preceding Buddha- 


hood (p. 170). Her translation, i.e. ‘ pour oette 
vie-al ot ensuite podr les huit renaiemanoes (qui 
suivront) il obtiendra l'état de Buddha’, is 
dootzinally impoemble. The 
refers to the abMipehha of the 
Pratyekabuddhas which oónfars the state of an 
&rya (but of, p. 188, n. 6), equivalent to the 
t Sireem winner ' of the older traditions, who 
is reborn seven times at the most (saptakrdbka- 
vaparama). Tho text therefore tells us that the 
person in question, before he beoomes a Buddha, 
will have eight births, counting his present as 
the first. 


(8) Like other Tantric spocialista Mme M. - 


might have peid aloser attention to the 
technioal tarms commonly used by Buddhista. 
By failing to do so she has caused on the subject 
of what she oalls the ‘dieux Laukik& et 
Lokotter&' a oonfuxion which pervades her 
entire book, and which I cannot unrevel within 
the compass of a brief review. Her own 
quotations fail to beer her out. At p. 189 
laukiko moans ' worldlings ', and not ‘ (dieux) 
Llaukika'. On p. 38 lowbtkalo- 


mundane, impure and pure’, and not ‘ tous 
los mantras purs et impure, de tous les dieux 
Laukike et Lokottara'. Neither the Sanskrit 
nor the Tibetan has anything about ‘dieux ’ 
(= dest ?). A similar passage from MME 51 
is translated correctly on p. 141, 1.7, but dis- 
torted on p. 68 by the arbitrary insertion of 
'(dieux)'. Having onoe saddled herself with 
these ‘ dieux Laukika et Lokottars ', whom she 
regards as a fourth kula in addition to the 
three generally recognised in tho MMK 
(pp. 85-6), Mme M. desperately wies to 
find out who they are. She devotes a dis- 


proportionate part of her introduction to a . 


series of unconvincing guesses, and at one 
point even assures us that ‘le clan des 
Lokottara no se pes des Laukika dans 
le MMK?’ (p.00). Well, well! The reader 
must be warned that apart from initial 
mistrenalations there is no substance to these 
lengthy speculations, 

Taking ib all in all, this is a painstaking 
study, but & greater breadth of vision would 
have preserved its &uthor from many errors. 


NDWARD OONXA 


BUBRENDBACANDRA BnaprlolnYi and 
Agoros Dis (ed.): Kavi Jagayivan- 
viraota Manasdmargal, lv, 543 pp., 


in question’ 
vakas and 
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late. ^ Celcutte: University of 
Daloutta, 1960. Ra. 12. 


The book is divided into the following 


sections : (a) introduction, which oontains one 
plate (& photograph of p.04 of one of the 
manuscripts on which the text is based), 
p.i; (b) foreword, by Professor B. B. Des 
Gupta, pp. v-vi; (c) preface, by one of the 
co-editors, Professor Á&utos Das, pp. vii-vlii ; 
(d) introductory essay, pp.ix-iv; (e) text, 
which is presented in two perta, devohhonda 
pp. 1-108, and siniytkhanda pp. 1090-860; 
textual variants, pp. 301-528 ; glomery and 
notes, pp. 520-48. 

The introductory essay, which was written 
by Professor Adutop Dia, is set out in the 
following subsections : (i) description of three 
man on which the text is besed; 
(1) spelling and language ; (11) biography of the 
poet; (rv) summary of the first section of the 
text; (v) summary of the second section af 
the text; (vi) Jagajfivan as a poet. 

This edition of Jaga{jtvan's Manasimangal 
by Surendracandra Bhatt&ckrya and Asutos 
Dias, published under the susploes and with 
the enoouragement of Calcutta Univeralty, is 
welcome as yet another addition to the still 
slender library of medieval Bengali texts 
available in print. The editors are to be 
congratulated on their initiative in locating 
their manuscripts, and on the care they have 
shown in bringing them to pubHoation. 
Mangalbivya is one of the principal streams of 
medieval Bengali literature, but our knowledge 
of it is far from complete. Bo few reliable texts 
aro available. - Manuscripts are known to 
exist, but comparatively few of them have 
been ‘subjected to scholazly scrutiny. The 

which treat of the make goddess 
Manasi have on the whole received preferential 
treatment. It is to be hoped thas scholars will 
now turn their attention to aspecta of magal- 
kéwys other than those on Manask. Many un- 
edited manuscripts are known to be held in 


various libraries in Bengal, and there are 


probebly others in privato hands. 

The oo-editors have done well to find three 
manuscripts of Jagajjivan’s poem. Aocording 
to the introduction five in‘all were discovered, 
but the fourth and fifth are fragmentary and 
consequently were not used in establishing 
the text as printed. One particular interest of 
the present text is that it emanates from north 
Bengal. Western and eastern poeta of Hanas- 


compoattion of the present work is unknown. 
The text itaelf contains no date, bui on tho 
ground that mention is made in it of & king, 
Mahéréj Prinn&th of Din&jpur, it is con- 
jectured that the poet lived in tho seventeenth 


+ 
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century. The manuscripts give no help in this 
matter, as they. are all late coples. The main 
and most complete manuscript was oopied in 
1804; the other two in 1865 and 1893 
respectively. Late copies though they are, 
they nevertheless preserve many features 
of the northern dialect in which presumably 
Jagajjtvan oomposed. The oo-editors have 
commendably preserved a large number of 
dialectal spellings, but it is regretted that in 
some oases they succumbed to the temptation 
to emend. Obvious corruptions spart,, the 
preservation of the tpsissima verba of his text 
is a duty an editor cannot afford to neglect 
without depriving himself and other scholars 
of eesential material. If spellings are so out- 
r&geous as to make meaning obscure, a gloes 
or explanatory note oan easily put things right. 
Should this book go to a second edition I trust 
the oo-editors willrestore the original spellings. 
Bome examples of dialectal forms are given 
in the introduction. It would have added to 
the value of the book if the list had been oom- 
plete and supported by an analysis, Another 
lacuna is the absence of & statement on the 
distinctive features of the Manasü legends as 
current in north Bengal and represented In 
Jagsjjfran's poem. One work cannot, however, 
satisfy all needs. Ths book is s big one as it is, 
and stadents of medieval Bengali literature are 
indebted to Mr. Bhattdodrya and Professor 

Das for their labours. 
E T. W, CLARK 


R. M. Das: Women in Manu and. his 
seven commentators. xxii, 288 pp. 
Varanasi, Arrah: Kanchana Publica- 
tions, 1962. Re. 20, £2. 


In his doctoral thesis the author deals with 
the social philosophy of Manu, his concept of 
womanhood, and the rules of the smrti on the 
subject of woman as daughter, wife, widow, 
mothédr, prostitute, or slave-girl, and in 
miscellaneous contexts. The topic of marriage 
is treated 
thet Manu hes been misunderstood by his 
commentators and more recent writers, because 
& criterion of mindmed interpretation has not 
been applied to his apparent inconsistencies. 
Many statements, he oentends, are not 
Manu's ' own’ view (pp. 71, 124, 188 illustrate 
this technique). A possible solution, this does 
not always seam convincing. Binoe Dr. Des 
seta out to correct Kane, amongst others, this 
is unfortunate. 

The work is useful where it gives a weloome 
glimpse of the efforta of the commentators of 
various periods to accommodate Manu to their 
times, but an attempt to expound Manu with- 
out constant reference to other swwtihiras 
must remain unreal. True, Kautilya, Gautama, 


. Dr. Des's contention Is . 
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and others are called upon from time to time 
but & historical synthesis is not attempted. 
The approach is not sociological (note the 
old doctrine that ‘rights of women’ are & 


_key to the ‘level’ of a civilization), but there 


aro the usual citetlons of second-rate or for- 
gotten Western sociologista and the approach 

to the peeudo-socio-psychological 
sohool of which K. V. Rangsswami Alyang&r 
was the most learned and Kewal Motwani the 
best-known example. The book has oooasional 
shrewd points, but the persistent Victorian 
approach to women is irritating. The many 
conjectures, mostly from the angle of the 
contemporary justifier of dharmadiara, often 
miss their mark. The tone oan be illustrated 
from the following comment on Manu's recom- 
mendation that girls with certain sorts of 
names should not be chosen for marriage 
(p. 70): '... the sasodaton with nakpatras 
might give the husbend æ peychosls, and - 
mental complex about his destiny and keep 
him brooding over his oareer and life. And : 
most of the nabeairas sound awful when pro- 
nounced. These might be some of the possible 
reasons why Manu has forbidden the girls to be 
named after the nckgciras’. 

The level of reasoning is not inpresatve (see 
pp. 52, 63, 114 (of. with 120), 115). ‘Translations 
are free and sometimes misleading. G. Jha's 
translation of Medh&tith! is followed wrongly 
at p. 118 (where dharmapatya seams to mean 
‘righteous issue ' rather than ‘rightful child ") 
and at p. 188, where the nonsensioaj transis- , 
tion does not correspond with Medh&tithi's 
text. And is Manu really silent about the 
pusuavona-samaskóra (p. 49: of. M. 1.27)? 


J. DUNOAN M. DERHRETT 


R. Dusataana and others: La 

des jeuz de (iva à Maduras d'aprás les 
textes et les pointures. Par R. 

P. Z. Pattabiramin ot J. Filloeai. 
(Publications de l'Institut Frangais 
d’Indologie, No. 19.) 2 : [xviii], 
180 pp. ; [ii] pp., 50 plates. Pondi- 
chéry : Institut Français d'Indologie, 
1960. 


This is a work to be weloomed alike by the 
student of Tamil and the general reader. The 
latter might have hitherto from translations 
assured that Tamil was typified by somewhat 
colourless though doubtless worthy works 
such as Tirwkbural, and to him the work under 
review should oome as & weloome surprise. To 
the former, the work is important exegesis 
on Paredootimugivar, Tirwvijaspiiarperdnom, 
which recomts the 64 divine sports of 
Sundareévara, the form of Siva worshipped at 
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Mataral, one of the most important shrines in 
Bouth Indis. 

The authors commence with a useful intro- 
duction, tracing the history of this work and 
ite oonnexidn with the H 
A concordance with the latter and with the 
earlier Tamil work of Ptrumperrappuliyfir 
fe ee ae 
given, episode by episode, and one cannot 
praise too highly the inclusion of this, 

Some of the traditions concerning the 


in fact connected with a single episode, such as 
the famous humbling of the vain poet Nak- 
kirar (sports 52-4). As the authors rightly 
observe in ther infroduotion, p. x, tho tales, 
though quite straightforward, are aften 
fantastio and verge on the comio. This latter 
flavour was most successfully brought out in 
the only summary in English of this work to 
appear hitherto, in Wm. Taylor, Oriental 
historical manusoripts 1, 1885, 55-116. This 
work, which would be of value on &oocunt of ita 
English style alone, is now extremely rare, and 
would amply repay republication. 

In the work under review, the authors oon- 
clude their introduction with an account of the 
CaAkam and some reference to the classical 
souroes on South India at that time, and an 


examination of the plot of this particular — 


puronam. 

There follows, in Faso. 1, a French summary 
of Parafiootimugivar's original, bringing out the 
essentials of the stories in that work. Some 
detailed discussion of certain episodes would 
have been of interest. The purtnam at a 
number of points makes it clear that Indre 
had to humble himself before Stva, and in one 
story (sport 14) was defeated in battle by 
Ukkiramapp&ntiyag, king of Matural, who was 
&otu&lly an incarnation of Subrahmanya. The 
cause of their quarrel was the Pinttyay’s 
oxpture of clouds with which to water his 
kingdom, which Indra considered io be his 
function. The ensuing description of the king 
releasing the captured clouds depicts clearly.» 


of Indra’s role (cf. RV 1.82, esp. vv. 2. 


and 11, and RV 2.12.3). Faso. 1 closes with a 
useful index. 

The illustrations in Faso. 2 are of the episodes 
of the purdnam, and are in the main taken 


from fairly recent (1804) wall-paintings in the, 


Maturai temple. One would like to be more 
enthusiustio about those plates than is possible. 
The printing is medioore and, scaled down as 
they are, the paintings have lost much of their 
olarity and interest. To print in colour would 
' of course have been prohibitive, but even ane 
or two colour plates might have been more 
useful then a series of very small pictures 
whose sole quality is that of completeness. 
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Some good photographs of bronxes and sculp- 
tures are also included. In view af the fact that 
nob all of these latter are in Matural, it is 
surprising that the authors nowhere mentian 
the sot of Mahratia-pariod paintings inside the 
outer prüküra wall of the Brhadiévare temple, 
Tanjore. These are in the main a set of 64 
paintings of the sports described in Paranooti's 
work. Many have been defaced by twentieth- 
century hooliganism, but some would have 
furnished intaresting additional piotures. 

It is a pity thet the authors felt it necessary 
to. adopt a tranaliteration in which the Tamil 
‘alveolar’ series is represented by ospital 
letters, giving & most untidy appearance to 
the printed page. The transliteration in the 
Madras Tamil lexicon would havo sulted the 
purpose admirably. 

These points in no way detract from the 
interest and importance of this work, and it is 
to be hoped that the authors will undertake 
similar work on other important purtnam 
in Tumil. " 

J. B. MARB 


M. B. EuzNzAU : Dravidian and Indian 
linguistics. 3 : cover-title, 
[i], 87 pp. ; e B) 8s s EP. Berkeley, 
Calif. : California, 
Center for ud in Studies, 1962. 

- This is a collection (dupHcated from type- 

script) of four papers, the first in two sections, 


in 1950. Part m of the collection consists of 
papers 2 and 3, on Brahul, and paper 4, ‘ North 
Dravidian velar stops’. 

- In his first paper, Professor Emenean focuses 
attention on the special importance of diffusion 
stady in the Dravidian field. He polnts out the 
similarity of the Iinguistio situation in Central 
India to that of ‘the Romanos languages. 
Although the Dravidian family as & whole has 
about 90 million there is still much 
to be done in the field, especially in studying 
the dialects of the four major languages of the 
south of Indis. The euthor raises the interesting 
question of the linguistic boundary between 
Malayalam and Tamil and the extent to which, 
at its southern end uninhibited by junglo-clad 
mountains, this boundary is in fact & fan of 
isogioeses. One would agree that this is also 
the case at the Palghat Gap farther north, 
and mention the small gap near CÉhkottal 
(Bhenoottah) as being likely to yield interesting 
rosults in this feld of study. The author oon- 
cludes this part with a survey of some of the 


"diffusion problems encountered in the Nilgiris 


where Toda, Kote, and Badaga are spoken. 
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In the second section of his first paper, 
Professor Emeneeu discusses an Indo-Iranian 
areal isoglows oonoerned with phonology, 
morphology, and syntax. Hoe deals with the 
trait of using pronominal suffixes, tracing the 
occurrences of six features of this in pan- 
Iranian, Indo-Aryan, and the Dravidian 
language Brahui. Common in Iranian lan- 
guages, thewo features (vide pp. 45-6) are of 
limited occurrence on the frontier of Indo- 
Aryan ; the author cites convincing examples 
from Sindhi and Jahnda. Three of his 
six features are found also in Kashmiri. 
Interestingly, two features are found in 
Brahui also, vix. pronominal suffixes which 
appear both with nouns and verba, bub the 
diffumon into Brabul is one of structyre only. 
Moreover, as the author demonstrates, this 
feature diffused into Brahul from Indo-Aryan 
rather than Iranian sources, both linguistically 
and historically. Pan-Iranian has all six, while 
Indo-Aryan conspicuously lacks (4) whereby a 
pronominal suffix often appears in phono- 
logical immediate constituency with a form 
other than that with which it is in immediate 
constituency morphologico-syntactically. The 
resulta of his survey are tabulated on p. 85, 
and he concludes with a discumlon of the 


Paper 2 ‘ Brahui demonstrative pronouns’, 
treaia of theme with reference to the other 
Dravidian . Professor Emeneau 
mentions the base w/4, defined as the inter- 
mediate demansira&tive on the evidence of 
Old Tamil and Old Kannada. It might be 
added that these forms are sald to survive in 
Jaffna Tamil usage, and it is just posible that 
Coll. Ta. "to / ‘ look here |, lo!’, used especially 
by ohildren, m fact represents wo. (But v. 
Tami lexicon, 1, p. 78, ool. ii, s.v. ato). The 
omission of initial æ- is perhaps harder to 
explain. A further instance in point is Ooll. Ta. 
‘ata "hero you are’, perhaps standing for 
wala. 

Paper 8, ‘Now Brahul etymologies ', 
represents Brahui etymologies available since 
Burrow and Emeneanu, A Dravidian etymo- 
logical dictionary, went to Professor 
Emencan states that it is intended to produce 
at a later date a supplement to the Dictionary 
embodying those. 

Paper 4, ‘North Drevidian velar stope’, 
follows upon T. Burrow, ‘ Dravidian studies 
IT’, BSOAS, xr, 1, 1943, 122-189. From an 
analysis of a number of tnstances, Professor 
Kmeneau a Primitive Dravidian *e- 
followed by *« or *@ as the conditional factor 
for a NDr. velar stop. The view hitherto had 
been that such velar forms in fact preserved 
PDr. features. 

J. R. MABE 
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BHADRIRAJU KRISHNAMURTI: Telugu 
verbal bases: a we ond 
desoriptce study. niversity of 
California Publications in Linguistics, 


Vol. xxiv.) xxix, 503 pp. Berkeley 
and Los niv of 
California Press, 1961. $8. 

Material for tho study of Dravidian linguis- 
tics has until recently been sparse, and still is 
when compared with that for the field of Indo- 
European. A work such as that under review 
is therefore weloome. The author opens with a 
comparative and historical phonology of Old 
and Modern Telugu. He then analyses etymo- 
logically the campomtion of verbal bases. 
There follows a descerptive analysis of tho 
inflectional clases af the Telugu verb, again 
both for Old and Modern Telugu. The main 
portion of Dr. Krishnamurti's work closes with 
& chapter in which the place of Telugu in the 
Dravidian family is discussed. Part u of the 


book consists of an etymological index of. 


verbal bases, and is & most scholarly and 
valusble contribution to the study of this 


It is perhaps a pity that the author does not 
appear closely to define his terms Old Telugu 
and Modern Telugu. It emerges incidentally 
(p. 281) that he includes the writings of the 
thirteenth-oentury Saiva posts and he also 
speaks of ‘the beginning of the literary period 
(i.e. early eleventh century)’ on pp. 2-3. But 
he does not state expHatily that he excludes 
Telugu epigraphtoal sources, which would take 
the upper limit back to the period of the 
Eastern Calfikyas. By the same token he docs 
not furniah his upper limit for Modern Telugu. 

In setting up a chart of the phonemes of 
Old Telugu, Dr. Krishnamurti with reason 
remarks on the oonflicting coexistent phonemic 
systems seen in tadbhavcs, assimilated loan- 
words which conform to the native phonemio 
system, snd- teteamas, unassimilated loan- 
words. Itis a pity that, on p. 5, he takes this 
situation for granted in considering Modern 
Telugu, embodying in his ohart the aspirated 
stops and the sibilants 4 end 4 without 
comment, 

The author does not explain why he regards 
the » of the OTe. native element as belonging 
to the alveolar saries, especially as ho remarks 
on p. 2 that ‘ very Irttle is known about the 
phonetios of Old Telugu beyond what is 
broadly obvious’. The need for caution in 
this matter is demonstrated by Burrow and 
Emene&u in their Dravidian etymological 
dictionary, introductaon, p. xiii, n. 8: ‘Tamil 
and Malayalam seem to have evidenoe for 
two phonemes in PDr. (*a, 9) but the matter 
is not yet clear’. Moreover, when in ch. iv the 
author charts the phonemes for PDr. ‘ with a 


PS 
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fair degree of certainty ' (p. 287) he groups » 
with i and omits altogether to mention an 
&lveolaz nasal. It is also surprising, in view of 
the scant knowledge of the of OTe. 
referred to by ihe author, that he is able 
categorically to state on p. 6: ‘æ, which docs 
not oocur in Old Telugu, is a phoneme in 
Modern Telugu’. In Modern Telugu, e is 
undifferentiated in the script from a, and it is 
hard to see how one oan be so sure. 

It is perhaps hardly the whole case to state 
that it ia ' &croes morpheme boundaries ' (p. 8) 
that 4isin free variation with «s. Dr. Krishna- 
murti notes on p. 126, n. 6, that, for example, 
amw- with the present participle -cw becomes 
«Acw-, reproseniod graphemically amos. It 
might be noted that anaou- ' send ' varies with 

ance 'id.', and also axwrw- ‘1d.’ with ampu- 
T (cf. ' Dravidian thymological dictionary, 
entry 278). Taking into &ooount the author's 
Other examples, it might have been posmble 
to state that -w-- before a plosive alternates 
with the nasal homorganio with the latter, to 
be written as enusedra, not necessanly across 
morphame boundaries. 

UEM ee MEE a 
ceeding paragraphe upon amuswira and 
erasunas oro oxtremely lucid and helpful. 

Gh. Hi, ‘ Composition of the verbal bases ’, is 
most thorough and painstaking, and the 
interesting fact that most of the simple verb 
bases in Telugu are Dravidian in origin is 
stressed. 

Dr. Krishnamurti concludes that Telugu 
belongs to the Central Dravidian sub-group 
with & very intimate geneto relationship with 
the Kul-(Kuvi-)Konda sub-group. <A long 
period of close geographical contact with 
speakers of SDr. has produced phonological 
features in common with theirs. 

The etymological index occupying the 
remamder of the book is an invaluable basis 
for further work on Telugu, and the whole 
publication is almost faultless in the matter 
of diaorttoal marks. 


J, B. MARE 
G. YarpaNi (ed.): The carly history of 
the Deooan, 2 vols.: 25 468 pp. ; 
[1v], 109-857 pp., 05 lates, map 
London, eto. : Oxford University 


Press under the ee of the 
Government of Andhra Pradesh, 1960. 
£6 65. 


This work, a publiostion of monumental 
sixes and oonsdersble importance, is the 
result of plans made before the war for a five- 
Mision Siding The scheme 

was originally sponsored by Osmania Univer- 
sity and the government of Hyderabad State, 
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and, with the dissolution of the latter, the 
work is now published with the &uthority of 
the new State of Andhra Pradesh. In the 
editar's preface, whioh is dated 1960, there is 
no mention of the greet changes which have 
taken place in the region since independence, 
nor is there any reference to further volumes 
of tho series appearing in future, so the first- 
fruits of the Hyderabad project may well be 
the last. With one noteworthy exception the 
other grandiose historical projects oonoeived 
in India before the war seem to have foundered 


similarly. 

The long period of gestation taken by this 
history is evident from the fact that at least 
two of ite chief contnbutors, Professors 
H. 0. Raychaudhuri and A. B. Altekar, have 
been dead for some time. More recently the 
editor has aleo died, leaving these two well- 
produced volumes as a worthy memorial of a 
lifetime spent in the study of the archasology, 
art, and history of the region. No other 
Indian Muslim of Dr. Yazdani's generation 
devoted so much scholarly attention to India’s 
pre-Muslum past, and we know of only one 
such among his younger contemporaries. The 
whole of the South Asian sub-continent owes a 
great debt to Dr: Yaedan: for his services to 
the history of its two major cultural stroams. 

For the purpose of these volumes the Deccan 
is taken as covering the plateau aree between 
the Western and Eastern Ghats inoluding 
much of the modern states of Maharashtra 
and Andhra Pradesh, together with parts of 
Mysore and Madhya Pradesh. Therefore the 
Tamil kingdoms are exoluded from the survey, 
as are the of Dérasamudra. The 
period oovered ends with tho Muslim invasions 
of the early fourteenth oentary, and the fall of 
the indigenous dynasties. 

The work begins with & very useful study of 
the historical geography of the region by the 
late Professor H. O. Raychaudhuri. Parte II 
to rx are devoted to the history and culture of 
the various kingdoms of the region, treated 
dynasty by dynasty. The chief contributors to 
the main body of the work are Professor 
K. A. Nilakanta Shastri and the late Professor 
A. B. Altekar, each of whom has written three 
perta, with smaller contributions from Professor 
Venket Rao of Andhra ity and Dr. 
Venkateramaneyys of Madras. Each of the 
dynastic studies contains sections on cultural 
and social history, whioh oover also religion 
and liter&ture, but the art of the region has 
been reserved for a special section (part x) 
from the pen of the editor himself; this has 
already been published independently. The 
whole is completed by a study of the colnage 
of the region, written by Professor Alteksr. 

It is very regrettable that & study which has 
taken so long to produce and which is the 
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work of such eminent historians should contain 
no detailed hibHography. Professor Nilakanta 
Shastri gives brief bibliographies at the end of 
two of the parts for whioh ho was responsible ; 
otherwise the student who wishes to pursue & 
topio further must rely on inadequate foot- 
notes. The inexperi reader will hardly find a 
reference such as ' Fleet, Canaress Disiricts, 
p. ss! oatisfactary, unless this is reinforced by 
& detailed entry in & bibliography at the back 
af the book. i 

Of the eleven paris af this work that most 
open to criticam is part rr entitled ‘ Pre- 
Sdtavihanas and Bătavähanas’, the work of 
Professor Venket Rao. This opens with the 
categorical assertion that ‘the early inhabi- 
tanta of the Deooan had developed a distinct 
form of civilization long before they oams into 
contact with the Aryans’ (p. 67), and retails 
myth-and legend in an attempt to establiah it. 
We are told quite inaccurately that ' Dasyus, 
Bikehasas, Asuras, Vinaras, Nigas, eto., wero 
the names given by the Aryans to the Mundas, 
Dravidians, and other early inhabitants of 
Indis ' (p. 87, £.n.). The Brähmanas are dated 
to either 1400-1200 or 1200-700 3.0. on the 
, basis af Haug and ER. D. Bhandarkar respeo- 


tively, and no mention is mado of other theories © 


which would place them several centuries 
later. Thus the antiquity of civilization in the 


Deccan is pushed back as far as posible. . 


Faint hints aod dubious traditions of much 
later date are taken to prove that the Nandas 
oocupled the Deccan, while not a word is sald 
in this chapter about the early archaeology of 
the region, which attests that it had a pro- 
dominantly lithio culture in most areas until 
the coming of the Mauryas. Special pleading, 
against the weight of the evidence, is used to 


reinforces the olaim that Andhra Pradesh was. 


the original home of the S&iav&hanas. In 
dealing with the etymology of the name of 
this dynasty no reference 1s made to Prxyluaki's 
theory of its Austrio origin. The view, now 
generally held by moat scholars, that the 
BKtavübana Empire began in the first century 
B.O. is rejected because ' if we aooept 28 5.0. as 
the starting-point of the B&tavkhana power 
and work out the individual reigns of the 


` - princes on the basis of the Matsya Purina wo 


shall be taking their rule well into the fifth 
century A.D., which is absurd’ (p.87). The 
absurdity, however, resta on the attribution of 
four centuries of rule to this dynasty on the 
basis of the Purăņio king-lists alone, against all 
palacographical and arohacological evidence, 
and indeed against the indirect evidence of the 
Pwrinas themselves The palacographical 
ariteris are discarded out of hand beosuse af the 
variety of datings put forward by various 
pelaeographors, without due regard to the 
reliability of their respective methods. This 
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whole chapter appears to have been written 
well before tho last World War, for it contains 
no references to the chronologloal theories of 
Professor Lohuixen, or to the important work 
of Mr. D. Barrets on the dating of Amarkvat!, 
As well as these, many other important studies 
relevant to the subjeot have been produced in 
tho last 20 years, and we oan only conclude 
that this particular chapter was written at the 
very inoepton of the soheme and was never 
brought up to date. 

The later dynasties are better documented, 
and therefore thelr history is leas controversial 
and the perta dealing with them are leas liable 
to oriticlsm. The chapters on these have been 
ohleffy written by two of the finest of Indian 
historians, and they form very useful surveys 
of their subjecta. Only a little important work 
has been published on these dynasties since 
the War and these parts are reasonably up to 
date, whatever the date of their composition. 
To avold repetition and to give an overall view 
of the society of the times it might have been 
advisable, however, for the sections on the 
political, social, and religious life of the various 
kingdoms to have been omitted, and to have 
been replaced by an extrs part on this theme, 
covering the whole region and. period. 

The production of the volumes is excellent, 
and the work contains numerous good plates 


and a valuable detailed historloal map of the. . 


Deocan. 
a. L. BASHAM 
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A. K. Onupmpan (comp.): The Sapru 
correspondence: a cheok-tlist (first 
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series). vi, 394 
ment of India, 
Ra. 12.40, 


To what extant were the Arian nationalist 
movements against Western imperial domi- 
nance the produot of genuinely Asian politioal 
forces and philosophies, and to what extent a 
reflection of nineteenth-century European 
nationalism ? Many contemporary poltioal 
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philosophers will deny that there is an identi- 

fiable, unique Asian contribution to modern 

polition] ideas and institutions. Mr. John 

Plamensix in a recent study states this 
t i 

‘Tt has taken oenturies for the hberal and 
demooratio institutions of the West to become 
what they are, and despite their variety they 
aro ewwentially alike. It is improbable that 
other parts of the work, politically lees 
experienced, will produce in the near future 
institutions as democratic and liberal as they 
are but very different from them. Certainly 
there is no sign of their doing so. ... The non- 
European peoples in changing their institutions 
have been almost entirely imitative. They have 
sought to make “ progress '', which has meant 
little more than that they have tried to 
get what the Europeans were the first to 
think desirable ’.+ 

Can the Indian national renascence be 
dismissed as a mare imitation of European 
national movements! The works under 
review demonstrate that the reality is much 
more subtle and strange. 

Profeasor Mackonxie Brown's Indian political 
thought from Hanade to Bhaws appears as à 
paperback, intended primarily as & textbook 
for American college students; but one may 
infer that the anthor does not regard his book 
as an introduction or simplification only. 
A survey of 80 yours of politioal development, 
it is designed to illustrate how the Indian 
political tradition responded to the challenge 
of Western culture and the ethos of national- 
jam. Professor Brown has chosen nine names 
to represent the strands of modern Indian 
nadonalimm. Linking them together by his 
own explanatory passages, ho allows these men 
to speak through their own writings. Ranade, 
Gokhale, Tilak, Lajpat Rei, Gandhi, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Radhakrishnan, Jayaprakash Narayan, 
and Vinoba Bhave—these are the chosen 
spokesmen. The omissions are, perhaps, more 
indicative of the editor’s own view of the 
Indian politiosl tradition than his inclusions : 


no Muslims, of whatever sohool, and indeed ` 


none but Hindus (no place for Dadabhai 
Naorofi or Pheroxsahah Mehta). No room u 
given to Hindu militants either; Savarkar is 
not mentioned, and Sri Aurobindo but 
casuslly introduced. The revolutionaries, 
such as Subhas Chandra Bose and M. N. Roy, 
are also ignored, and the Jayaprakash who 
preached and practised violence 1s overlaid by 
the Jayaprakash of sarvodays. Whar, thea, is 
Professor Brown's view of the Indian political 
tradition? He looks to Hinduism, but of a 
rarified kind, reaching its apotheosis in 
1 John Plamenats, On alien rule and self- 


ee London, Longmans, Green, 1900, 


144-8. 
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Gandhi. Its dual inspiration stems from 
ahimsa snd dharma, allied to the English 
concept of the rule of law (the one Western 
source considered influential) This, it is 
argued, made the Indian national revolution 
non-violent, in oontradistinction to the 
Amerioan, French, or Russian revolutions. 
From time to time there are brief allusions in 
the text to Chauri Chaura, the Punjab killings, 
and the realpolitik of Hyderabad and Kashmir. 
But Professor Brown arrives at the conclusion 
that *“ Love” and “ Sacrifice" were sen as 
powerful means in this struggle, ' ‘ foree "' and 
“ oompulsion ” useless. Such would appear to 
be the response of the leaders of modern Indis 
to the challenge of the West’. If this argument 
1s accepted, then India provides a refutation of 
the case presented by Mr. Plamenatx for the 


illustrate the transcendence of Love and 
Sacrifice from sources in traditional Indian 
politioal and philosophical teaching down to 
modern times would entail an exercise in 
rigorous selection. Even the passages chosen 
by Professor Brown for this anthology are far 
from unanimous in this respect. These 
passages are generally taken from well-known 
texts (all written in English in the original). 
They vary & good deal in intellectual oogency 
and clarity of definition, but in sum they pro- 
vide & fair introduction to what might be 
termed the Congress view of politios, from ita 
origins to the present day. 


. Ther is an intense concern about attitudes 


of mind—attitudes toward authority, moral 
Paige and right thinking—all the way 

Ranade to Bhave; ‘there is relatively 
ae intellectual concern about political 

and about problems of power. 
This has proved both the strength and the 
weakness of Congres in politi: and 
Professor Brown has been more than a little 
influenced by the idealized, often theoretical 

: of those he has chosen to typify 
Indian political thought. - 

Stanley Wolpert’s study of Tilak and | 
Gokhale is somewhat more robust. His 
purpose 1s to re-emphaaize the seminal contri- 
bution of these two leaders to modern politioal 
development, and to show that Gokhale, the 
moderate, the deserves to 
stand as high in the pantheon of Indian 
nationalism as Tilak, ' the lion’. Yet, despite 
his intention, in his book Tilask's militancy 
looms larger than Gokhale’s o&uttous states- 
manshtp (Just as Garibaldi always, inevitably, 
cutahinea Cavour—whaiever the actual im- 
portance of their relative contributions to 
united Italy). In the debate over whether or 
not Tilak cultivated a deliberate philosophy 
of violenóe, Professor Wolpert is with those 
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who oonolude that Tilak waa, cesentially, an 


manifestation of Gendhian non-violence). 
Professor Wolpert shows Tilak expounding 
the right of the subject to revolt against the 
unjust ruler, and justifying his creed from 
the Vedenta. He was even aligned with the 
Bengali terrorists in the cult of the bomb. In 
Kesari Tilak writes ‘ The bomb has more of the 
form of knowledge than a bullet, it is tagic 
(adw), it w a mored formula (maniro), an 
amulet (todgà)'. Gokhale’s most distinctive 
contributian to politios was the formation of 
the Bervanta of India BSooiety, 

based upon the Jesuit Order, and the mendioant 
order of ascetic# established by the mystic 
Ham Das. This had the aim of inspring s band 
of political pilgrims, whose outlook was to be 
all-Indian—embracing Hindu, Muslim, Parm, 
and Christian—and whose goal would be nter- 
communal harmony, the promotion of eduos- 
tion, and the elevation of the depremed classes. 
The outstanding member of Gokhale’s Servants 
of India was Gandhi: yet Professor Wolpert 
concludes (p.258) that ‘Gandhi was indeed 
more of a disciple of Tilak and of his party's 
platform than of Gokhale's '. 

Stanley Wolpert's book demonstrates that 
any olamiflosion into ‘Moderates’ and 
* Extremists ' must be an over-aimplification ; 
ho shows how far the so-called Extremists 
were really traditionalista. In Indis to-day, he 
suggests (p. 305) ‘the progressive Westernisa- 
tion along liberal lines of constitutional 
development may be pointed to as part of the 
living Gokbale tradition; while militancy, 
resurgent Hindulam, regional and communal 
sensitivity, oaste consciousness, and sodal 
conservatism oan be seen as something of the 
legacy of Tilak’. 

Like almost all biographies of Indian 
political leaders, Professor Wolpert’s study re- 
lates only to the public lives of Tilak and 
Gokhale. A few lines quoted from Sarojini 
Naidu'a Reminiscences of Gokhals show some- 
thing of the tumult that may have existed 
behind the dim, dumpy, bespectacled lay figure 
which confronts us in the photographs. In 
part, Professor Wolpert's inability to penetrate 
to the man behind the publio figure must be 
ascribed to the paucity of prrvate papers to 
which he could refer. Gokhale's papers were 
scattered by those charged to preserve them ; 
„and only a fraction of Tilak’s correspondence 
remains, 

The carelem neglect of historical material in 
private, hands is so lamentably common in 
India that one must applaud the decision of the 
sons of the late Bir Te] Bahadur Bapru to 
entrust his oorrespondenoe to the’ National 
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Library at Calcutta. Sapru was perhaps tho 
most distinguished liberal politician of his day, 
as well as & Member of the Viceroy's Executive 
Connell ; but his most important political role 
was to act as a oconciliator at times when the 
British government and the Congress had 
oollided head on and were deadlocked. At 
thoss times, Sapra took tho lead in organizing 
conciliation committees and non-party oan- 
ferenoes, some of which contributed signifi- 
cantly towards getting polrtios moving again. 
Sapra’s most voluminous oorrespondenoe 
appears to have been with Sir Jagdish Prasad, 
also a champion of compromise and goodwill. 
Every loading politician is represented in the, 
Bepru papers though careful scrutiny seems 
to show that a prooeas of pre-selootion has gane 
on somewhore: only two of the many letters ' 
that passed between Sepru and Jinnah are 
included and these have already been repro- 
duoed in the daily prees. Probably, out of all 
the politics] reputations that could be affected 
by the publication of the Sapru correspondence, 
that of O. Rajagopalacharl will be most 
enhanced. From the brief statement af contents 


_ which is given from each letter, he emerges 


again as a stateaman combining long-term 
vidon with an acute sense of the realrties of 
day to day politics. Among the many thousand 
items are some which are the most trivial of 
trivia. Yet evan these may be revealing: 
letters to Sapru asking his help in finding jobs 
for sons and letters from Sapru 
politaly asking (on behalf of others) for jobs, 
letters from those in power regretting their 
inability to provide jobs. This is tho dark 
underside of Indian poliios ; and, presumably, 
of polities everywhere. 


HUGH TINKER 


Muros Brwamg — (ed.): 
India: structure and cha ae 
tions of the American Folklore Socie 
ie hical Series, Vol. x.) xxiii, 

"front. Philadelphia : Ameri- 
oan olklore Society, 1959. $5. 


One of the moat significant developments in 
American anthropology during the last decade 
has revolved around the group activities of 
the late Robert Redfield, his uamociates, and 
students at the University of Chicago. 
Redfleld's long experience in Middle Americe, 
and especially in the Yucatan peninsula, had 
led him to formulate a number of hypotheses 
concerning the relations of urban and rural 
communities within a modem state. The 
isolated tribal communities, with which anthro- 
pologists had mostly had to deal before the’ 
American experience in Latin Amerios, could 
be studied and explained without reference to 
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any social or cultural factors outelde shem- 
selves. The peasant village, an the other hand, 
was manifestly dependent upon towns and 
cities in its near or distant environment—both 
in the purely material sense (the village feeding 


the town with goods and with labour) and in’ 


the socio-cultural sense (political and eduos- 
tional influences emanating from an urban 
coentre). In his analyais of Ths fol ouliwre of 

Yucatan, Redfleld begins as a social anthro- 
pologist interested in the social relations be- 
tween individuals playing roles within perticu- 
lar human groups but his main concern rapidly 
shifts to the study of the body of conventional 
understandings which constitutes the culture 
of the group. Primarily, the Yuoatan book 
‘becomes a study of the way in which these 
conventional understandings, break down and 
form new patterns in the villages which fall 
under the influence of the dominant urban 
centres. In his seminars on the total comparison 
of cultures which flourished at Chicago in the 
carly ‘fifties, Redfield and his associates sought 
for new tools with which to describe the ' little 
community ', examining in turn oonoepta hke 
social structure and somal organisation but 
mostly cultural concepts such as world-view, 
values, ethos, norms, and the like. In the 
process various preocoupetions of earlier 
generations of anthropologists, such as evolu- 
tion and diffusion or emphasis on the belief 
cantent of religion, continued to provide a 
framework of discussion. 

The study of Latin American communities 
was comploated by a historical fastor: the 
interruption of the Indian oulture by the 
Spanish in the axteenth century. Turning to 
the civilizations of the Far East, South Ada, 
and the Middle East, Redfield came to look 
upon Indis as the ideal field for & new break- 
through in the co-operation of anthropologists 
and cultural historias, the former starting 
from the grass roots and working upwards to 
meet the latter engrossed in their texta and 
monuments. In the few years before his death 
in 1968, Redfleld worked primarily on the 
concepts of great and little tradition, basing 
himself on field studies by anthropologists 
recorded in a volume called Villags India 
(Chicago, 1955). His main concern was an 
attempt to link up textual studies of the fine 
flowers of Hinduism with contextual studies 
of the loam in which they grew and he hoped 
thereby to place new responsibilities on the 
shoulders of both groups of participants. The 
present volume affords some grounds for a 
tentative estimate of how far these activities 
have been successful. 

Traditional India is divided into three parta. 
In the first, ‘ The social organization of tradi- 
tion’, the conservation and propagation of 
different views of Hinduism as held by the 
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four great varnas is examined by three 
Banskritista and an economist (D. H. E 
Ingalls, Stella Kramriech, Norman Brown, 
Helen Lamb) generally, by four anthropolo- 
gists (J. T. Hitohoock, A. M. Shah, R. G. Shroff, 
M. N. Srintvas) in more detail and with 
attention to cular localized groups within 
the four varnas. In so far as the theme of the 


book has brought out sociological preoooupa- ` 


tions among the Banskritists (the training 
and initiating of the young, the internal 
of the caste and sub-caste, the 
myths and legends which justify function and 
status) we can.speak of valuable achievement 
though tt must be painted out that readers of 
Foucher, Prxyluski, or Mus and the ' Palaso- 
ethnography’ school will already have been 
long familiar with the rioh pomubilities of this 
type of research, As far as a social anthro- 
pologist is: concerned, the main progress has 
been to call attention to the roles of 
genealogista, mythographers, many kinds of 
teachers, and initzators in the diffusion of the 
Indian great tradition. The second part, 
‘ Oultural performances and cultural media’, 
deals with ceremonies, rituals, and modes of 
rehgicus instruction in the same process of 
diffusion. N. Hein gives & good sooount of the 
Rom L43, H. van Bultenen studies the theme 
of the vidytdhora in Indian stories, M. B. 
Hmenos&u analyses Toda poetry. Three essays 
by W. MoCormack, V. Raghavan, and Milton 
gu 
three) are mainly oonoerned with methods of 
religious instruction in South India, 
though Professor Binger’s encompasses oon- 
siderations on social ohange generally and the 
effect of urbanization an traditional culture. 
It is in pert three that we find the anthro- 
pologists in force. The main stross here is 
upon the mobility of tribal and osasto groups 
(usually upwards) slong two majot avenues: 
secking for status by association with the 
behaviour of & group higher in tho soale and 
taking over some of its customs in the religious 
fleld (a prooem of traditionalization) or 
attempting to emerge from the treditional 
patterns by seeking new avenyes of progress in 
economie or politioal adventure (a process of 
modernization). This material, of which the 
beat example is Kathleen Gough's brilliant 
socio-payohological analysis of Nayar cults of 
the dead, presenta additions to a body of work 
abwady strong both here and in the States 
without any noticeable advance. 

For the socal anthropologist there are here a 
number of fundamental] dilemmas. In the 
first place, while he is only too aware of the 
influence of external factors upon the little 
communities he usually studies, rt is seriously 
open to doubt whether the concepta of greas 


. and little tradition are precise enough tools, as 


« 
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thoy stand, to further his own aimi, To begin 
with, how- do we define these ‘traditions’ ? 
How do we localize the great tradition in 
ihe endless stream of Vedas, Brihmapàs, 
Upenisads, Stitras and the myriad texts and 
EO EE emia ie 
on which facet do we oonoentrate 
ie ne uem 
` world of Modern India ? Does not a considera 
tion of the ‘little tradition’ plunge us even 
further into a hopelessly pluralistio approach. 
and raise the unmanageable spectres of Indian 
history right back beyond Mohenjodaro and 
? Are we not very rapidly brought 
beck here to the conjectural hii of an 
earlier time and the ultimate search for bodies 
of ‘ culture traite' passing from one group to 
another in the vast sub-continent? The 
empty generalizations of the last essay in the 
book, ‘ Tribal cultures of peninsular Indis as a 
dimension of little tradition in the study of 
Indian ctvilixatdon ' , oortainly raise no hope of 
answering these questions cally. 

Wo suspect that the book will be treated as 
an anthology for the many good things it 
contains, and that it might encourage some 
cultural historians to bear in mind sodal 
factors more frequently than they do. But for 
those whose main preoccupation is the 
comparative stady of soaiety here and now, the 


work is too much concerned with the im-. 


ponderables of one particular civilization too 
&naent, too expensive, for us to attack in such 


an overwhelming manner. Some tasks must be 


CuristopH von FÖRMB-HLAIMENDORF : 
The Apa Tamis and their neighbours : 


` a primitive oivilication of the eastern’ 


Himalayas. (Societies of the World.) 
x, 166 pp., lates. London: 
Rou e & Paul; New 
York: e Free of Glencoe, 
1962. 16s. 


This volume in the ‘ Societies of the World ' 
serios, edited by John Middleton, is really 
devoted to a description of the very remarkable 
society of the Apa Tani tribe, their neighbours 
the Nist (Dafla-Miri) appearing rather inci- 
dentally than cesentially. 

The Ape Tanis form & community of some 
half-dosen villages, sharing a single valley and 
its surrounding alopes, inolated from 
the neighbouring tribes by their somal instita- 
tions and economy. The Ape Tani economy 
turns entirely on the intensive cultivation of wet 
tioe—a feature which distinguishes the tribe 
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very sharply from its neighbours, who follow 
the alash and burn method of raising dry rice, 
maize, or millet. Moreover the social institu- 
tions of the Ape Tani villages sre all geared to 
maintain the solidarity of this single valley of 
culizvaiors against the encroachment or 
intrusion of their much rougher neighbours. 
Many beliefs and customs have their parallels 
in those of other Assam hill tribes. Thus the 
patang, or working gang system by which 
cultivation is carried on, is closely parallel to 
that employed by the Lhota and Sema Nagas ; 
the method of keeping and breeding pigs haà 
close Naga analogies: the bulseng (council of 
elders) suggests the Ao tatar, the nago has some 
of the functions of the morwag of Naga tribes, 
and the lapwag (sitting platform) corresponds 
to the Angami ishuba, while the cultivation of 
wet rice and the system of land tenure also 
closely resemble the Angami Naga. On the 


other hand the differences are more striking - 


perhaps than the reeemblances. Thus through- 
out the Naga tribes the rites attending the 
disposal of an enemy's head are all directed to 
making use of the deed man’s life substance as 
a fertilizer, but the Apa Tani ropi ceremony 
mams solely directed to averting the dead man's 
vengeance, henoe perhaps the emphasis on his 
hand rather than his head. Again the position 
of the Ape Tant’s slaves is in many ways like 
that of a Bema's ssugkems, but whereas the Ape 
Tani can sell his slaves and cannot marry with 
them, the Sema often marries them and could 
not sell tham. 

But quite the most remarkable fact about the 
Apa Tanis is their method of maintaining law 
and order. This depends on the institatzons of 
lisudu and gambu sodu. Ths lisude is a challenge 
by an individual who considers his honour 
impugned to a contest in the dispersion of 
valusble effects, & contest whioh may go on 
till both parties are nearly ruined, and is 
only ended by the buliang’s intervening to 
negotiate a settlement. The liswdw operates 
between individuals, while the gambu sodu is 
used to solve the quarrels of communitics, and 
consists in a prearranged and ceremonial 
combet between rival parties who demonstrate 
with lethal weapons. Casualties may be suffered 
on both sides, but they result in the combat 
being called off before it gets out of hand. The 
gambw suggesta.a duel in which the parties 
delopo, or at amy rete are careful not to inflict 
a mortal wound; honour 1s saiisfled and no 


permanent enmity resulta. This extremely 


interesting acoount of how law and order are 
msmntained is the more valuable beo&use, as 
indicated in the &uthor's epilogue, now that 
NEFA has occupied the valley the indigenous 
means of settling differences, at any rate 
between communities, must disappear for 
ever, and indeed have probably done so. 


. 


In one or two points the volume is in- 
complete. Nothing is told us for instance of 
rites de passage, exoept that marriage does not 
sam to involve any ceremony at all, and 
nothing even of how the dead are disposed of. 
Nothing is seid of language, and this is unfortu- 
nate as one would like to known how far, 1f at 
all, there is a common linguistio element in the 
tongues of the Ape Tanis and of their so 
different neighbours. The index is not worthy 
of the text of the volume, 

One conclusion in the treatment of religion 
and the moral order can be accepted only with 
reservo. The author suggests that ‘ the ideology 
and world view of the Ape Tanis may have 
remained basically unchanged sinos the days 
of their migrations which brought them to 
their present habitat, a time when their 
eoonamy and general style of living were 
presumably aimilar to that of the Daflas and 
Hiris’, and their ‘uniquely fzvourable 
environment’ hes osused the far-reaching 

| in their social structure without a 
‘comparable development in moral oonoepta '. 
Ti seems at any rate equally pomible that the 
choice of their valley as an habitat was dio- 
tated by the posession of a culture never 
enjoyed by their present neighbours, isolation 
among whom may have led to & deterioration 
in Ape Tani ideology to match the surrounding 
standard. : 


J. H. HUTTON 


R. P. Bruna : Food in India : an analysis 
of the Poet for self-ruffioenoy by 
1975-76. 200 P m anl 
Oxford University Pues Tn 
Branch, 1961. mel 13.50, 225. zd 


One of the central problems facing an undar- 
developed eoonomy is that, with population 
and real Income rising, the inoome-elasticity 
of demand for food approaching umty, and the 
ability to import strictly limited, a oon- 
siderable strain is put upon its agricultural 
system. If the rising effective demand for food 


put in jeopardy. Dr. Sinha, in this admirably 
concise and luold work, mets oub to estimate 
the probable demand for and supply of food 
in India in 1975-6. Even with the fullest 
information &bout the present this would be & 
bold undertaking. As it is, the inadequacy of 
the data and the severely limiting nature of 
some of the assumptions cast considerable 
doubt upon the validity of the conoluzions. 
Assuming, among other things, a closed 
ecomomy and that the inevitable changes in 
population structure will have no great affect 
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upon the pattern of food consumption, Dr. 
Sinha proceeds to analyse the more algnificant 
of the factors at work. On the demand side, 
the present food consumption pattem and 
likely changes in it, the income elasticity of 
demand for food in India, the probable course 
of population growth, and the expected rise in 
real income are considered, and the various 
strands combined (in oh. v) in an estimate of 
the likely demand for food in 1975-6. This 
done, the relevant supply oonditions—land 
potential, mechanization, irrigation, manures 
and fortilizers, improved seed and cultivation 
techniques, and various institutional aspects 
(like land reform)-—ere examined, and the 
production possibilrizes of the Individual foods 
estimated. He oonoludes (p.188) that ‘ the 
magnitude of the problem is such thas nothing 
like self-sufficiency in food oan be achieved 
by 1075-76’. -Only in sugar and fruits is there 
any hope of effective demand being met by 
Dr. S&mha is careful to point out all the 
assumptions made and the paucity and 
unreliability of most of the statistios used. It 
is the nature of these statistios which makes it 
difficult to share his optimism about the resulte. ` 
The estimates of the income elasticity of 
demand for food, for example, based as they 
are upon very flimsy evidence (on ‘ almost 
complete absence of data ’—p. 30) are no more 
than inspired guesses. For each an important 
element in the argument to be so uncertain is 
no light matter. Again, the population erid- 
mates are open to serious doubt. He points 
out himself, in an appendix (pp. 188-5), that 
his prediction of an increase of 15% for the 
decade 1951-60 has proved to be a ‘ gross 
underestimate ’ (the actual increase has been 
21-40%). This invalidates many of his 
assumptions about the rate of growth of per 
capita income and so of the demand for food. 
Finally, the chapter on ‘ availability of food ’ 


Teferenoes to this lack become quite monoto- 
nous (pp. 72, 76, 78, 78, 80-2, 88, 91, 92, 
95, 97-0, 100). Not only this, but there are 
serious contradictions in the estimates of 
different authorities. Hardly a mtiafactory 
basis for prediction, 
Having made his gloomy prognosis (which 
Se ee oe es 
in both the second and third 
Five Year Plans), Dr. Sinha drops his assump- 
tion of & closed economy, and in the oon- 
oluding chapter, discusses how the deficit oan 
be met. He quotes and approves Professor 
Arthur Lewiss argument that India oould 
beoome the ‘workshop of the East’, given 
thas she is relatively poor in land, but rich in 
coal and iron-ore (& simple 
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application of the theory of oomparaüve 
cosis). India could pay for har food imports 
with the exports of & prosperous steel industry. 
He adds a suggestion of his own, however. The 
whole burden of the food deflert need not be 
borne by exports of man alone, 
Some of it could be met ' by & gradual shift of 
emphasis within agriculture from the produo- 
tion of cereals to the production of dairy 
products’ (p.157). This would reduce the 
import requirement af food, ahift the emphasis 
from imports of gram. to imports of fodder and 
ao cheapen the import bill, and perhaps eventu- 
ally allow the expart of dairy products. The 
suoocas of such & move would depend upon two 
important changes—(a) a oonslderable shift 
in Indian food habita, away from cereals and 
towards dairy produce, and (b) the willingness 
of the Indian farmer to make suoh & switch. 
Dr. Sinha is conscious of the immense diffi- 
culties involved, and does not succeed in 
oonvinaing that efther alternative is feasible. 

Despite these ariticiams it must be urged 
that Dr. Sinha's work is well worth the 
attention of anyone interested in the problems 
of development planning, and especially of 
those with an interest in agriculture. It 
surveys overy aspect of the Indian food problem 
at the macro-level, and deals with just those 
difficulties which beset the planners. Apart 
from underlining the need far fuller and better 
statistios, it affords an exoslient guide-book for 
prospective researchers. Here is a super- 
abundance of important topios orying out for 
research. On almost every page is a question 
unanswered (or, rather, answered very tenta- 
tively). Dr. Bmha has done a worthy job of 


drawing the outlines of the map. It remains ` 


to fill in the details. 
T. J. BYERS 


Baógw COLLINDER : Comparative 


grammar of ths Uralio languages. 
(A handbook of the Uralio languages. 


Pt. 3) 419 . -+ errata sheet, 
5 maps. , olm: Almqvist & 
, 1960. Sw. kr. 58. 


This is the last work in a trilogy m which 
Professor Collinder has on the whole suoooms- 
fully attempted to give easily aooeemble and 
reliable information on all the problems 
connected with Uralfo linguistics. A first 
volume on (af. BSOAS, xxi, 2, 
1058, 415-16) was followed by a volume oom- 
prising surveys of each of the Uralic languages 
(ef. BSOAS, xxm, 8, 1950, 500); this new 
book deals with ‘etymological phonology ’, 
* structure’, and ‘ etymological morphology ’. 

The work presupposes rather than proves the 
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genetio relationship of the Uralio languages, 
&nd the presentation of the material is such 
that it is often wellnigh impossible to obtain an 
overall picture of the sound-oorrespondenoos. 
Thus the chapter on ' oral stops’ (pp. 45-51) 
consists of 27 paragraphs of which only the 
last three attempt to cover the whole Finno- 
Ugrio (not Uralic 1) fleld. Even then it is very 
difficult to work out what sound-oorres- 
pondences Professor Oollinder postulates. 

Much confusion is caused by what seems £o 
me to be the indisorimmate use of the * asterisk 
marking hypothetical forms. Anyone reading 
the sentence ‘In Hungarian, p- has changed. 
into f’ is led to belfeve that this change 
occurred in Hungarian, whereas Professor 
Collinder no doubt thinks of a hypothetical 
Finno-Ugrio or Uralio * p-. First, I suspected a 
simple misprint (the omission af the asterisk), 
but this posmhility is excluded by numerous 
similar instances, 

Other examples of this kind could be cited. 
In general, it oan be seid that the organisa- 
tion of the material puts severe limits on the 
book's usefulness. It does not supersede or 
replace tho classic works of Szinnyel, i.e. Fin- 
misch-ugrische Sprachwissenschaft (Sammlung 
Goschen, Berlm and Leipxlg, 1922) and Magyar 
swelskasoniitás (7th ed., Budapest, 1927). 

In spite of theme oriticlans and others that 
could be formulated, the book remains a 
serviceable compendium of useful information, 
much of which would be looked for in vain in 
the works of mentioned above. It is 
also the only work of ite kind written in 
English. 


DENIS SINOBR 


IvaN A. LOPATIN : The oult of the dead 
among the nalwes of the Amur Basin. 
(Central Asistio Studies, vL) 211 pp., 
map. ’s-Gravenhage: Mouton & Co 
1960. Quilders 28. - 


There is relatively little material available 
on the religious beliefs of the natives of the 
Amur Basin and only a negligible fraction of it 
is acces blo to those who do not read Russian. 
Asa Russian, not only could the author use the 
Russian sources but he had also the opportunity 
hunself of visiting the Amur region. Between 
1913 and 1924 he conducted five expeditions 
and made two additional trips to the varlous 
Tungus populations of the Amur Valley. As 
he limita his investigations to the cult of the 
dead one expects a thorough, detailed mono- 
graph on an important and little-known 
subjeot. The book does not live up to such 
expectations. 

First of all, the title is misleading. Much of | 
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the book does not concern the Tungusz at all 
but deals with Amerioan Indians, or indeed 
with any other people showing customs even 
vaguely similar to those of tho natives of the 
Amur Valley. Thus of the ten pages dealmg 
with the ‘ effigies of the dead and receptacles 
for the souls of the dead ’, only two canoern the 
Goldi, most of the rest comprise long verbatim 
quotations from descriptions of various Indian 
customs, Theee include such gems of wisdom 
as ‘ Bpiritually the Indian was an Onental and 
is today’ (p. 117). 

Dr. Lopatin seems to live in & continuous 
present and no indications are given oon- 
cerning the exact period of tame to which his 
informataon refers. I had the impreamon that 
sentences like ‘the nativos ... believe ', eto., 
refer to the period of the author's sojourn 
among them. 

Here probably lies the explanation of state- 
ments such as‘... the problem of burial has 
already become more difficult, as for example 
in Urge where there are usually as many as 
thirty-thousand Mongolians’ (p. 121) which 
may have been accurate forty or fifty years ago, 
but would hardly apply to the present-day 
Ulan Bator. This lack of objeotrve chronology 
can become quite funny, es for instance on 
pp. 160-1 where a short itemized list of the oost 
of & funeral feast is given. We are told that it 
amounts to 79.80 roubles » about 40 dollars, 
but as no indication 1s given concerning the 
year to which this information refers, we can 
make no use of it. The rate of exchange 
employed is not the one now ourrent at 
Zurich. What oan we do with such disarmingly 
natve statements as that such feasta may cost 
up to two hundred American dollars ? 

The author is not loath to state the obvious : 
* Death they oonmder a cmms in life’ (p. 15), 
* The chief cause of death 1s the separation of 
the soul from the body ’ (p. 201), ‘... the land 


of the dead ... is always mysterious and 
supernatural’ (p. 201). Simlar sentences 
abound. 


I think it would be unjust to judge this book 
with the strict measures of scholarship. The 
circumstances of the author's life were such 
that they allowed him—probebly when still 
young—to visit the Goldi and some other 
people of the Amur region. Some of the notes 
then taken are still valuable and constitute the 
amall but relatively sohd oore of this book. 
Around it is assembled a number of facts taken 
almost at random from the ethnographical 
literature relative to other peoples. The 
material that is omginal m this book was 
collected some forty years ago, the way of 
presenting it dates from about the same epoch. 
Tt is then that this book shauld have been - 
published. x 
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Warta Hewer (tr.): — Heldem-, 
Hollenfahris- und SchelmengesocMMohten 
der Mongolen: (Manesse Bibliothek 


der Weltliteratur.) 315 pp., moluding 

3 plates. Zürich: Manesse Verlag, 

[1962]. 

The texte published here in German trans- 
lation by Professor Heissig represent various 
periods and various genres of Mongol literature. 
They have not been previously published or 
translated by Western scholars, and so this 
little collection, though published in a popular 
seriea, is of scholarly interest from the point 
of view of Mongol and comparative folk-lare. 

In the ' Secret history ' wo often find Cinggis 
expressing his oommand or opinion in the form 
of & maxim. Collections of such maxims 
(Oinggis gayan-u buig) were later olroulated 
even in written form, and at least one has been 
translated into Orrat. The first three texts of 
Professor Heiasig belong to the Cinggus lore, tho 
second just to this gnomio poetry. 

Of the Geer Qan lore, recently thoroughly 
examined by R. Stein, Professor Heisalg trans- 
lates two very interesting chapters found by 
him in a south Mongolian manusarrpt in pos- 
seewion of the Goheut Mission. The Schelmen- 
gescluckieu come from the Buryat as well as 
from the Inner Mongolian modern lore. 1i is 
very interesting to find there, not only stories 
about fabulous and humorous adventures told 
in & really picaresque tone but also open oriti- 
cism of the Lamaist church and olergy, of the 
feudal lords and government officiala, and of 
the Chinese merchanta. We oan thus see that 
the radical views appearing in the Mongol 
national movement, after the 
Russian revolution, were not merely imported 
goods. The Shagdar stones, originating among 
the eastern tribes of Inner Mongolia, reflect 
the ideological background of the active 
resistance movement which began in these very 
perta before the 1911 insurrection in Outer 
Mongolia. 

The most important of Professor Heissig’s 
texts is in my opinion the Maudgalykyans 
legend. Its description of the Lemaistio pur- 
gatories, of their duration and of the sins to be 
punished, shows many interesting differences in 
comparison with other Buddhist and Indian 
hell descriptions (see e.g. Fear, J.A, mept.-oot. 
1892, 185 f., JA, jun.-fóv. 1898, 112 ff., Prxy- 
luska, La légende de l'emperewr Acoka, 120 fE., 
and the hell chapter of Matirisimit, ed. by 
Gabain). It is to be hoped that the Mongol text 
itself (according to p. 18, n. 1, Copenhagen 
Royal Library Mong. 418) may soon be pub- 
lished together with a translation. A philo- 
logical translation oan probably be somewhat 
more exact than this popular one. The Mongol 
text mentions eight as the number of the hot 
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and likewise of the cold hella, but Maudgalyá- 

yana-Molon obviously visits also at least some 

of the minor hells. They are not always easy to 

jdentify, nor is it always clear to which Sans- 

krit names the Mongol designations are to be 
traced back : 


‘Die Holle der Wiederherstellung ' 


Samfiea 
‘Dio Holle der angesammelten Unter- 
drickung ' = 

‘Dio Holle mit den schwarzen Linien’ 
= Kalasütra 

‘Die toprrunde Holle’ = Kwkbüla (1), 
Taptakumbha (1), Lohakwnbha (7) . 


* Die sehr heisse Halle ' — Pratipona (after 
this possibly Tõpana, Astiopatravana, perhaps 
also 4 _ 

‘Die Holle die kein Ende hat’ == Avici 
(= Mnar med pa 1). 

, The list of the cold hells seems to match 
better with the Sanskrit names : 


‘wie der grome blaue Lotus’ = Mahd- 
padma. i 

Of interest here is the ‘ Blutholle ' inserted 
between 7 and 8, since it oan be a Mongol 
addrtion to the original list, at loast as to the 
crimes to be punished, which seem to be closely 
related to the Mongol worahip of the waters. 
Also certain other details of the description 
obviously reflect beliefs of expressly Mongol 
origin (of. Professor Haimig’s explanatory note, 
p.907). The description of the Mother of 
Maudgalykyana, p. 218, seems to correspond to 
the Sdoimucha, a Buddhist state of the pretas, 
whioh occurs in Indian mythology aa the name 
of a minor hell. The Agwst-bell mentioned as 
the actual abode of the mother seems not to 
ooour in other sources (see further Mahdeyut- 
pati, 214 and 215, and L. Bchermann, Materia- 
lien mir indischen Virtonaliterabur, as woll the 
Pali dictionaries s.v. siropa). 

This well-produced book is illustrated with 
three coloured plates from the above-mentioned 
Copenhagen manuscript and decorated with 
numerous drawings taken from Mongol and 
Tibetan blookprinta. Many among these seem 
to be of considerable interest. 
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Dran SroppaRgD WoxzrH (ed.): Kam- 
ohadal terts collected by W. Jochelson. 
(Janus Linguarum. Series Maior, II.) 
284 pp. 's-Gravenhage: Mouton & 
Co., 1961. 


Dean Stoddard Worth has performed & 
valuable service in this volume for linguiste 
first of all, for folklorists second, and for anthro- 
pologiste last of all, in his painstaking and 
praiseworthy working over and publication 
of folk tales collected in Kamchatka in 1910-11 
by the late Waldemar Jochelson. The careful 
editing and printing in Kamchadal text of 
those 40 collected tales and one travel narra- 
tive form only part of Jochelson's legacy of 
unpublished manuscript othnographio and 
photographic materials now in the possession 
of the New York Publio Library. This volume 
contains the largest body of Kamohadal 
textual material now in print. 

No adequate record of the circumstanoss in 
which the texts were collected seems to have 
been made or else it has been lost by now. For 
this reason Mr. Worth can make only a general 


statement on the locations where the tales . 


were oollected or on Kamohadal dialect 
variation. There are a number of apparent 
'Russianisms' in the Kamohadal text in 
the earlier tales, but the lest 10 tales soem to 
have noticeably more of them. This tends to 
support Mr. Worth’s suggestion, based on other 
ovidenos, that they were collected in different 
areas, or at loast that they wore collected from 
different informants. : 

Mr. Worth undertook the reproduction of 
Jochelson's transcription of the Kamchadal 
texta as exactly as could be done (some minor 
changes were necessary for technical reasons) ; 
he has, however, changed Joohelson's inter- 
lineated: English translation ‘ considerably’, 
and has written his own free translation of the 
tales directly from the Kamchadal texta. In 
some instances it would be interesting to know 
what Joohelson's original versions were. Mr. 
Worth states that a Esamohsdal-English dio- 
tionary, neoessarily based largely on those texta, 
is in progress, and tiia is something that I 
anticipate with interest. | 

A number of questions arise even from & 
brief review of the texta. I wonder, for example, 
whet Mr. Worth is going to do with this 
material now that he has invested so much 
effort and thought on the Kamohadal. Will he 
make etymological studies of foreign (at least 
Ruslan) words or concepts in the texta, too 
numerous to list here; or will he explore 
relationahtps with related languages; will he 
interest himself in any of the cultural impli- 
o&tions and relationships indicated by 
language; or will he oontent himself with 
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'romanired versions and both literal and free 


constructing a grammar, laudeble as that aim 
may be? 

Two of the many thoughts that called 
themselves to my attention, for example, may 
serve to indicate possibilities in the data as 
presented. One of the most used and apparently 
most flexible words in the Kamohadal vooabn- 
lary at the time these texts were collected was 
the word med which is translated by Mr. 
Worth in at least 28 ways. The word seems to 
have stood for à general concept of the inalu- 
siveness or totality of an object, action, or 
condition. Another translation which leads to 
cultural speculations of various kinds is that 
the basio meaning of & word translated as 
‘light ' is actually the common word far ‘ fire’, 
though at loast one other form was used for the 
concept of ‘light’. 

Mr. Worth has offered one thing to the 
folklorist beaides furnishing him with new 
texta, and that is his brief seven-page ‘ Index '. 
This is helpful, but it does not take one far. 
The author makes no attempt to analyse either 
the distribution of types of tales or motifs or 
their style. 

For the ethnologist Mr. Worth does nothing 
more than tantalize. The cultural impliostions 
in the texts are ignored. A taboo against a 
girllooking at 2 man making arrows is suggested 
in connexion with some arrows breaking 
beoause of this act and the man then breaking 
the girl's arm in anger (tales 10 and 40); one 
interesting idea is embodied in talos 14 and 41 
where a boy relates his past history to a male 
relative, who does not know him, by means of 
a series of oat's-cradle figures ; it is implied in 
stories 15 and 87 that all the bones of animals 
eaten may be saved; a ritual purifloation 


ceremony by fire is suggested in tale 5; and wo, 


on. All of these elementa and many more too 
numerous to mention have olose parallels in 
tales and ethnographic aooounts of both 
Siberian and North American native groupe. 


DOROTHY LIBBY 


W. A. C. H. Denson: Early Arohato 
Ohinese : a descriptive grammar. Xxxi, 
288 pp. [Toronto] : Univ of 
Toronto Prees, [1902]. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Presa. 
£6.) : 

This volume presents a grammatios] analysis 
of the Chinese of the eleventh and tenth 
centuries 5.0., parallel to the study of the 
language of the fourth and third centuries n.o. 
in Professor Dobeon's Late Archaic Chinasa 
(1050). The analysis is based on & sample 
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consisting of six texts from the ‘Book af | 


documenta ' and fourteen bronze 
for all of which Professor Dobson provides 
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translations ; in the case of the Inscriptions he 
also reproduces rubbings or photographs and 
tranaliterates into standard Chinese characters. 
Very useful appendixes catalogue 52 gram- 
matioal differences between Early and Late 


"Archaio and tabulate ihe frequenoles of all 


words in the sample, giving both total oocur- 
renoes and cocurrences in various grammatical 
categories, 

Profesor Dobson has preferred not to 
weaken his system by any 
pire are MAT E The 
section on the ‘determinative sentence’ in 
Lats Archaic Ohinses began with this state- 
ment: ‘The determinative sentenoo has as its 
irreducibly minimal form two terms, the 

f oal valus of whioh is nominal’? 
It was widely noticed that his first set of 
examples included a sentenco with only a 
singlo term, 9 4th, ‘It is propriety’. One 
might have supposed thas Professor Dobson 


_had simply made s slip which he would auto- 


matioally correct in future publications. But 
the corresponding section of the new vohíme, 
opens with the same &ocount of the determina- 
tive sentence; and onoo again there is a 
sentence with only a single term in the first 


Dobson explains himeelf in a footnote: 


-t Attributive is the characteristic of the B term 


and not of & clam of words, and so the B term 
may ooour as & single word as, for example, 
dvi (PF) " auspicious "', or, as in this example, 
as & syntagma (fy!) downgraded '. In other 
words, translating the language of the foot- 
note into that of the text, the 'irreducibly 
minimal form ' has only one term. 

Among the most important particles in 
Early Archalo in -Mo chyi, widely taken as a 
nM eua. iE 
quite distinct from the 
dui (the lattar in rare in Early Avchalo, lia 
place being filled by ME jywe). In his former 


.volume Professor Dobson rejected the hypo- 


thesis of a ' modal chyi’ and returned to the 
older view that the pronoun can be agentis! as 
well as posseeuive. He now excludes the modal 
chyt even from Early Archaic, and treats the 
word throughout as the agentlal pronoun. 
He agrees that the sentence often has another 
agent, which he takes as exposed and resumed 
by chi, without offering any criterion of 
exposure except the presence of chyt itself. He 
also agrees that the noun may be a 
first or second persan ‘pronoun, which chyt 
may resume because it is nob m third parson but 
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an anaphoric pronoun: 9% FẸ ‘As to me, 
I...' This, however, amounts to saying 
that chyt can stand in any verbal sentenoe, 
without an agent or with any agent; his 
explanation would therefore be meaningless 
even if it were true that cyi always stands in 
the agential position. But even this last 
prerequisite is not fulfilled. For example, 
Professor Dobson himself sys that J} nas 

‘then’ follows the agent"; but it precedes 
chys ip one of his own illustrations? and 
throughout the sample. 

The fact that so often chyt does not 
stand in the position of agent twice tempts 
Profesor Dobson into oomplicating his 
‘thesis with subsidiary hypotheses. He claims 
that there is a contrast in distribution 
between Fy her and ff hay (aleo traditionally 
read ker): ‘Her oocurs between agent and 
agent, and Hay in the instrumental position 
between agent and verb'.* This accounts 
can I...’ But stnoe this Aer never occurs in 
his sample followed by any word but chyt 
or Ñk gaan ‘dare’ (in Professor Dobson's 
terminology & determinant af the state of the 
agent bat not an agent), the claim seems quite 
incomprehensible. Three oases in the sample 
where ci actually follows a negative are 
covered by another hypothesis : 

‘Where polarity is present, the anaphoric 
pronoun, whioh, where polarity is neutral, 
would occur after the verb, oocurs before the 
verb and takes the pre-verbal form ohyi. 

Examples : 

Yu chyi sha (7f HE By) “1 will ll them " 

(JG. 44.19) 

Yu chyi ius (“Ff dE EJ) "I way to you" 

(DB. 54.20) 

Buh chyi yor (E di KE) "It cannot be 

prolonged ”' (BG. 47.24) 

Fou ci iyus (FR He RE)“ Cannot stop it” 

(LG. 50.14) ' * 

Profesor Dobson here appeals to his rule 
that ‘the substitute oocurs before the verb 
where polarity is negative or Indefinite ',* 
which reduces to & oommon formula the 
generally acknowledged rules that pronoun 
objects in negative sentences, interrogetave 
pronoun objects, and the pronoun object 
Aj, iow, all stand before the verb. But in the 
firat two examples polarity is neutral. In any 
caso, oan iue [-] be translated ' sey io’? 

As in his earlier volume, Professor Dobson 
mwema at times to be idiosynoratic in his 
judgments; but this does not prevent 


1.11.2. 154.1. 
49.8, Examples, (1) (b). — *6.5.1. 
53.8. * 8.4.8. 
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Kar Archaic Ohensss from being a very 
important end useful book. Much of the 
suspicion aroused by its predecessor sprang 
from the foar that it might mislead beginners; 
but no one is likely to study the present work 
without & previous knowledge of clasdoal 
Chinese, and the printing of the entire sample 
together with & word-for-word translation 
makes it easy to check Professor Dobson's 
conclusions whenever one is in doubt. Marly 
Archaic Chinese is greatly superior to ita 
predecessor both in accuracy and in tho 
completeness with which the evidence is put 
at the reader's disposal. The book ourteinly 
succeeds ss a practical introduction to pre- 
classioal Chinese; from now on it will be 
easy for slnologists oonoerned with other 
periods at least to gain a seoure foothold in 
the oal language, even if this remains 
« fleld into which only specialists will venture 
with much confidence. Professor Dobwon has 
made an impressive caso for his claim that, 
apert from orthographic differences, ‘an 
analysis and oomperison of literary text and 
bronss inscription shows the language of both 
to be, linguistically speaking, one of a pleoe ".* 
Finally, the comparisons of Early and Late. 
Archalo in his appendixes provide the firs 
clear and detailed picture of the changes in the 
language between the tenth and fourth 
centuries 2.0. 
4. O. GRAHAM 


Buston Warsow (tr.): Cold mountain: 
100 poems by the T"ang post Han-shan. 
122 pp., front. New York: Grove 
Prees lno., [1962]. 


Those who hold that literary translation 
has nothing to do with scholarshtp should be 
warned that this elogant little book has a 
rather literary intention. But this does not 
mean that Dr. Watson is not & scholar or that 
he has not done his utmost to achieve accuracy 
as woll as poetry. He acknowledges a consider- 
able debt to Professor Iriya Yoehiteka's 
edition and Japenesse translation of a selection ' 
of Han-shan's poems (Kamsan, vol. v of the 
Oügokw shijin senshi, published at Tokyo 
by Iwanami in 1968) and his finding list refers 
us to this selection as well as to Han-shan’s 
poems aa they appear in the Ssu-pu ts‘wag-k'on 
Nevertheless there are places where, some- 
times for botter, sometimes for worse, he has 
not followed Irtya. He mentions also a debt to 
Arthur Waley’s versions of 27 poems by 
Han-shan, published in Ewcownter, r1, 3, 19064. 
Of these, he has himself rendered 20 and his 


versions do not generally suffer by oomparison 
with those of the Master. Indeed he pleases by 
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being somewhat less ‘literary’ than Waley 
and this ıs surely a sound tendency when 
Han-shan’s rather informal language is in 
question. J have not seen the vermons by 
Gary Snyder, in the Hoergreen Renew, n1, 6, 
1958, to which further mdebtedness is men- 
tioned. 

In his introduction, Dr. Watson discusses 
shortly and undogmatically the problem of 
Han-shan’s identaty and date. Readers who 
‘like their poets neatly chronologixed’ are 
warned that the dating of Han-shan in the late 
eighth and early ninth oenturies is provisional 
and subject to the changes of academic fashion. 
While he emphasises Han-shan’s importance 
asa poot of Buddhism, Dr. Wateon persuasively 
rejects the long-prevalent Japanese view of the 
poet as a ‘typical example of the carefree, 
enlightened Zen layman’. But he himself 
seems to hedge (and to depart from Iriya) in 
his interpretation of at least one poem (no. 90). 
The post here seams to be indulging, ex- 
premively enough, in a commonplace lament 
about human mortality and the fading of the 
spirit after the death of the body. There is no 
indication ‘that he is not referring to himself 
and the rest of us. Why then does Dr. Watson 
address the poem to ‘you’? ‘ All your days 
are like & drunken stupor’, ‘When you're 
buried’, and so on. But the translations are 
generally consistent with the view stated in the 
introduction. 

Like the majonty of translations from 
Chinese poetry into English, these are line-by- 
line. This generally seems the most satisfactory 
method but it has the disadvantage of often 
tempting translators to try to vary their 
rhythm of a poem as a whole by running the 
sense over from one lme to the next, and so 
making explicit something (a sequitur, & oon- 
trast, & oantemporanerty) which is dormant, 
vague, or deliberately ambiguous in the 
orginal. It may be argued that an Enghsh 
translation should above all be English. But 
this vagueness, lack of explicit conjunction, 
in Chinese verse is a quality that one relishes. 
Bo long at any rate as the line-by-line technique 
persists, English translations of Chinese verse 
will always be instantly recognizable as such ; 
end superfluous conjunction is liable merely to 
give an effect of banality without for a moment 
causing us to forget that we are reading a trans- 
lation. For example, the last two lines of no. 88, 
a quatrain, are: 

fii 22 3h RB 
A —- XN 
rendered by Dr. Watson: 


* As he pointed out for me the road home 
The moon hung out its single round lamp °. 


* As’ here is not only superftuous but probably 
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incorrect. (Waley's version also runs these two 
lines together, but more ingeniously and in 
& way that may be definitely oorreot. Tho 
subject is made to point to the moon as well as 
to the way home. But there seems no objection 
to mere parataxis.) Again, Dr. Watson gravely 
spoils his vermon, otherwise excellent, of the 
admirable poem no. 88 with & gratuitous and 
catastrophic ‘but’ at the beginning of the 
penultimate line. 

Another danger for the translator of Chinese 
poetry 1s the occasional necessity but frequent 
temptation to gloss in the body of the poem 
itælf to help the Hngluh reader. The reader 
may thus be positively insulted, as for example 
in poem no. 85 by the word ‘ life ' in the lines : 
' Bit by bit life fades like & guttering lamp 

Passes on like a departing stream ’. 


The text is simply : 
WR Au HQ 
R 5E DLE Jil, 


That the majority of putative readers will be 
unoonsoious of insult is no excuse, (Nor, in the 
above quotation, does the oliché-word 
‘guttering’ seem useful, deoorative, or 
accurate.) 

As I have said and as my quotations to some 
extent ahow, Dr. Watson's diction is generally 
clean and not ‘literary’, while American 
colloquial detonates agreeably here and there 
among the poems. So rt is the more surprising 
and regrettable to come across words like 
‘myriad’ (for the rhetorloal Jj) or ‘lofty’ 
(for Mj) or ‘ but’ in the sense of ‘ only’. 

There are yet other insidious forms of over- 
translation from which Dr. Watson is not 
always freo. He writes of a tree, ‘ Ita roota have 
seen the upheavals of hill and valley/Ita leaves 
have known the changes of wind and frost’. 
The pathetio fallacy 1s after all rather unoom- 
mon in Chinese poetry, and the words ‘ seen ’ 
and ' known ' here are roughly translating J 
and $ respectively. There are other such 
instances. 

Dr. Watson seldom tries to exploit Chinese 
reduplicated expreemions. Something in -him, 
perhaps courage, often seems to prevent him 
from taking refuge in the present tense and so 
there is some floundermg in temporal confusion 
here and there (e.g. no. 74). He misses some 
chances (e.g. the difficult first oduplet of no. 89) 
but seizes others: e.g. 'owustio comment’ 
for ME 3H HE in no. 76 is surely very olever. 
His notes are sometimes otiose : the meaning 
of ‘ Man's life 1s like the morning mushroom ’ 
is surely within our grasp even without, say, 
Jeremy Taylor in our minds, much lees 
& reference to Chuang Txu, elthough clearly 
such annotation would be ın place in a full-soale 
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bilingual orttdoal edition. But the notes are 

useful and succinct and, what is 
deplorably unusual in ‘ popular’ booka, they 
are not hidden away. They appear at the foot 
of the appropriate page in a small size of the 
type used for the main text, each page carrying 
only one poem, and they positively enhance 


the appearance of & most ploasantly presented, 


volume. 

I have offered some harsh oriticiams, 
particularly in regard to what (elsewhere) 
Dr. Watson also calls ‘ over-tranalation’, and 
T think that he might himself agree with them 
in principle if not in detail or in degree. In any 
case, theese criticisms must not conceal that 
Cold in is "à scrupulous and’ often 
excellent ion of a rather ‘ diffloult’ 
T'ang poet, whom many new readers Are now 
the more likely to find sympathetic. 


G. W. ROBINSON 


Janowa On'üw: Yuan SMA-k'as, 1859- 
1916: Braus assumes the purple 
290 pp., front. London: George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1961. ‘30s. 


Tt is woll known that one of the weakest 
links in Chinese history is the lack of a lively 
biographical tradition. There are ' biographies ’ 
(Keh-chuan and mwex-p'w, for example) but 
most of these are only akeletal frames with 
hardly any flesh and there are not more than a 


`- handful of the thousands of biographies in the 


25 official histories and other collections which 
are more readable than the entries in the 


their inner oconflicta, their reasons for aétion 
orinaction, Tho only statements we have about 
them may whether they were good or bad, 
successful or unsuccesfal. 

With that background, it is not surprising 
that modem Chinese historians who hare 
learnt much from the West-about history- 


writing still hesitate to adopt the biographical 


approach. Though this approach is out of 
favour even among Western historians to-day 
and the methods of social sclance appear more 
challenging to the Chinese modernista, it is 
nevertheless s great pity that we have no} had 
æ single notable biographical study of any 
modern Chinese leader by a Chinese. The best 
studies of Sun Yat-sen and Liang Ch'i-ch*ao, 
to take two obvious examples, have been 
written by non-Chinese. And before this work 
was written, no full-length blography of Yuan 
Shih-k'ai had been attempted in or outaide 
China. 

Thus, even if Dr. Ch‘én had merely given us 
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a passable study of Yuan Shih-k‘al, we would 
have many reasons to be grateful. But he has 
done more than that. Although he says that 
‘ biography in the modern sense did not, and 
still does not, exist in China’ and insista 
modestly that bis work is not a biography 
(p. 287), he has provided us with a pioneering 
Chines biography and has written this with 
great skill. 

It would be easy to underestimate Dr. 
Oh'én's achievements. On the surface, the 
biography appears formal, almost conventional. 
But to those who are familiar with the sources, 
it us clear how much of a struggle it has been 
for Dr. Oh'&n to bring out such a study. The 
secondary souroes, both by Chinese and non- 
Chinese writers, are largely unreliable. The 
primary sources are few and inadequate. In 
the end, Dr. Ch*ón has had to depend largely on 
official gazettes of the Manchu and Republican 
governments; the published papers of Yuan 
himself, his patron LÀ Hung-chang, and the 
bureeuorat-entrepreneur Sheng Henan-hual ; 
the miscellaneous &ooounts of the Sino- 
Japanese War (Chwng-tih cham cheng, 1956), 


; “the Hundred Days’ Reform (Ws-hsg. pien-fa, 


1958), the Boxer Movement (I-ho-iwan, 1955, 
and Kenmg-iru ohi-shih, 1950), the 1911 Revolu- 
tion (Hesrm-hai ke-wwmg, 1957), and the War- 
lord era (Pei-yang cken-fa t'ung-chih shih-ch‘t 


Peking government; and not least, the 
British Parliamentary Papers. Apart from 
Yuan's own pepers, none of thase sources oan 
give an intimate picture of the man, his 
thoughts and his private life. Yot so woll has 
Dr. Oh'&n absorbed the ethos of Yuan’s times 
that the reader is often unaware how thin the 
blogruphioal material really is. 

In spite of all the diffloulties, Dr. Ch'ên has 
succeeded in presenting a Yuan Shih-k‘al who 
was not quite & hero and yet much more than & 
villain. Yuan was vain and ruthless, but no 
more wo than most of the leaders of his age. ^ 
On the other hand, he had courage &nd strength 
when most men would have despaired. Ho has 
suffered much through oomperison with 
his great contemporaries, with intellectual 
giants like Kang Yu-wel and Liang Ch4-ch‘so 
and with visionaries like Sun Yat-sen. Beside 
these three, Yuan might well appoar & vulgar 
and brutal figure. But bearing in mind his 
military background and his tortuous’ career 
in the Manohu court and comparing him with 
the militarists who dominated the decade 
after his death, Yuan does emerge as & 
remarkable man in his own right. Dr. Ch‘an 
had enough sympathy with his subject to make 


present dispassionately the controversial eventa 
of Yuan's oareer—his part in the failure of the 
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1898 reforms and the suocess of the 1911 
Revolution, his firm measures in Korea and 
during the Boxer risings, his intrigoos against 
. republioenign and his dubious negotiations 
with Japan and the Western Powers to save 
his own akin—and to leave to the and, in the 
final chapter, ‘An appraisal’ (pp. 288-58), a 
finely balanced consideration of Yuan the man. 
I have deliberately treated Dr. Ch'6n's book 
as & biography, in spite of his protestations, 
because I think it is an excellent work of this 
genre. Read in any other way, the limitations 
of this work would be more serious, for it is 
not an adequate history of the last years of the 
Oh'ing dynasty and the first years of the 
Republic. None of the events of the 20 years 
between the Sino-Japanese War and Yuan's 
death ın 1916 have been examined afresh, nor 
has Dr. Ch'én been able to use enough new 
material to give us an original account of these 
crucial years of Chinese history. Only in the 
handling of the economic problems and 
financia] needs of China, which he has done 
lucidly, has Dr. Ch'ên made a contribution to 
our understandmg of the period. This is not 
meant to be a orltimam of Dr. Ch'ón's work. 
He cannot be expected at this stage to give us 
a thorough assessment when available primary 
sources are still inadequate and good mono- 
graph studies are lacking. What I want to 
emphasize is that Dr. Ch'én has taken a major 
step forward in establishing the genre of 
biography in the study of modern China. No 
Chinese scholar before him has yet succeeded 
in plexung an outstanding modern Chinese 
leader squarely in the context of his time. As 
a pionser, Dr. Oh‘én deserves our gratatude. 
It would appear carping to find minor faults 
in this valuable work, but a few points should 
be mentioned. Firstly, some of Dr. Oh'&n's 
statements are rather provoostive. For 
example, ‘The “Hevolution (of 1911) was 
mainly recialistic’ (p. 185); the 1018 Revolu- 
tion ‘was as important as its predecessor of 
1911’ (p.168); and, ‘The powers, through 
their dealings with the Chinese Government 
on the ane hand and with the Chinese people 
on the other, wore &beolutely convinced of the 
dependability of the people...’ (p.178, 
posably a misprint 2). Also, a few technical 
points. Asa scholarly work, the book would 
have benefited from an index of Chinsas 
characters for proper names and book-titles. 
The way the notes are presented may be 
_justifled for reasons of eoonomy, but they are 
exceedingly difficult to read and very unattrac- 
tive. The use of ebbreviations, too, is erratio. 
In the list on p.7, THT (I-he-Üwaw) and 
YSKYOHME (Yuan Shd-h'aé yi Chung-Mua 
Min-kuo) aro omitted and in the bibliography, 
on p. 286, the letters WDGS are unexplained. 
Fmally, proof-reading was poor and there are 
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numerous misprints: for example, on p.7, 
there are three mistakes in the last line; on 
p.21, & whole line is missing (line 17); on 
p. 178, a negative has probably been left out. 
There are also mistakes in the bibliography. 


WARG QUEGWU 


Suurman E. Lux: Chinese landscape 
painting. Seoond edition, eriensively 
revised. [vii], 1569 pp. 8 plates. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Cleveland Museum 
of Art, [1962]. (Distributed by 
Prentice-Hall International, Inc. 50s.) 


In 1054 the Cleveland Museum of Art held 
an important loan exhibition of Chinese 
landscape painting, and issued » catalogue, of 
which this is a revised and slightly expanded 
version. In format and quahty of half-tane 
reproductions—the new oolour plates are a 


"doubtful aseet—it is a great improvement on 


lts predecessor, and with the illustrations 
augmented, and in some cases replaced, by 
piotures not in the original exhibition, it now 
forms & useful and vary attractive short 
introduction to Chinese landscape painting. 
Though. marred by mistakes and moonsis- 
tencies in the transliteration, the catalogue 

i are fall and otherwise accurate, 
and there is an up-to-date bibliography. 

Dr. Lee, who, as Director of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art has been chiefty responsible 
for building up ris fine oollection of Chinese 
paintings, contributes an introductory ees&y 
tracing the history of Chineee landeoape 
painting from the Han to the Ch'ing dynasty. 
1t is generally sound, apart from some in- 
felicities and obscurities of style of a kind to 
whioh art historians seem to be especially 
prone. Asan example of the former, the author 
writes of a Tun-huang banner, ‘It is retro- 
gromive in ita curiously naive use of an almost 
perfectly symmetrical landscape arrangement, 
as if nature herself were made up of religious 
implements which could be arranged to 
conform with the iconio rectitude of the deity 
and donors’ (p.14); while of tho latter, we 
have this sentence on p.81: ‘The resulting 
implications of an intimate and introspective 
result are well founded’. But Mr. Loo oan also 
describe a style or a movement in a happy 
phrase, and his comparisons with the draughts- 
manship of Western artista (notably with 
Rembrandt and van Gogh) are apt and | 
illuminating. 

The author presents his historical survey 
with skill and understanding. Neverihelom, 
he makes a number of statements which should 
not go unchallenged. On p. 28, for example, 
he speaks of ‘the growth of interest in the 
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handsoroll format’, in the late Northern Sung, 
which ‘was then & relatively experimental 
form’. The handscroll, on the contrary, is 
certainly one of the oldest types of pamting on 
mlk; it is the hanging scroll, derrved from 
wall punting and the Buddhist banner, which 
might be said to be still in an experimental 
stage at this period. The desoription of the 
Mu-ch'i landscape in the Nesu Collection as 
being in the ‘ flung-ink ’ technique 18 incorrect, 
and the work cited in support of this state- 
ment, Shimada and Yonesawa's Painting of the 
Sung and Yuan dynasties, does not say this; 
it refers rather to the cAiem-pi WE dE tech- 
nique, the ' mrnimixing of strokes’, which is 
quite & different thing. On p. 57, the author 
speaks of the ‘ official Academy ' of the Ming 
dynasty. Although individual paintera were 
summoned to court, given studios and offlotal 
titles, and ordered to paint, there was never an 
organixed Academy under the Ming, as there 
had been under the Sung. 
MICHAML SULLIVAN 


CO. K. Yane: Rekgion in Chinese 
society : a study of contemporary sootal 
functions of religion and some of their 
historical factors. vii, 473 pp. Berke- 
ley and os Angeles : University of 
California "Pris 1961. (English 
agente: Cambridge University Press. 
768.) 


Many & foreign observer visiting a Chinese 
community for the first timo has wondered how 
to reconcile what he has been taught about 
Chinese agnosticism with what he now discovers 
about Chines religiosity. At last here is a 
Chinese sociologist willing to face this problem, 
while incidentally throwing & flood of light on 
the allied puzzle: how to classify what one 
sees going on in the multitudinous temples, at 
the innumerable shrmes, with and without the 
aid of the vast number of spirit mediums and 
other ritual practitioners, in terms of what one 
has read about the traditional Three Religions : 
Confucianism, Taoiam, Buddhism. 

As so often in China—ane might say in 
sociology—the solution to our problems is to 
be sought partly in the discrepancy between 
ideal and actual patterns of behaviour. If we 
assume that the ‘ gentry ' 1deal was indeed the 
ideal pattern for the whole of Chinese soclety 
(and it is possible to argue that it was), then 
we oan discern different degrees of departure 
from it in practace, not only among the 
‘oommon people ' but also among the ‘ gentry ’ 
themselves. In so far as the gentry were simply 
the literati, schooled and examined uniformly 
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in the Confucian classics, they necessarily 
subscribed to the ratuonalistio ideals of the 
Master, but, in the words of Professor Yang, in 
actus] lfe ‘the ratiqnalistio qualities of 
Confuclaniam alone did not appear adequate to 
meet the challenge from the vast domain of the 
unknown, to explain convincingly the extra- 
ordinary phenomena of society and natare, to 
deal with frustration and shook from tragedios 
in the crues of life, including death, to lit 
man's spirit above the level ‘of selfish and 
utilitaran involvement in the mundane world 
so as to give man a higher cause for unity and 
harmony with his fellow man, or to justify the 
enduring soundness of the moral order in the 
face of morally unaccountable success and 
failure’ (pp. 18-20). In other words oven 

i Confucians seldom managed to 
avoid some ‘religious’ behaviour. How muoh 
leas so the loas academic members of the gentry 
class and their women, not to mention their 
servants and the whole enormous mase of 
non-gentry Chines, 

Generally speaking, until very recently the 
only Chinese to have discumsed thelr social 
system publicly, whether amongst themselves 
or with non-Chiness, have been educated men, 
and the discumons have been on the ideal 
level. In the past such men would have been 
unlikely to pay much attention to the un- 
gentlemanly matters which make up the 
greater part of Chinese religious behaviour. In 
more recent years they have &ooeptod the 
Western intellectual’s own secular outlook and 
so become ever more anxious to explain this 
behaviour away as an insignifloent and 
deplorable remnant of dying superstition. 

At the same time; foreign scholars looking 
at Chinese religion have been blinkered by their 
knowledge of the West. Religion there has 
long had its own speaiflo organixational 
systems which themselves have ‘occupied a 
prominent structural position m the organise- 
tional scheme of ... society’ (p. 20). Indeed 
one of the main, if not the main, themes of the 
last 2,000 years of Western history has been the 
development of just these specifo religious 

Moreover, the religion in question 
has, in essentials, been one, By contrast, much 
of the religious lifo of tho Chinese has been 
centred in groupings which were not speaiflcally 
religious, and those Chinese institutions which 
were directed especially towards religious 
matters were never organized into a mngle 
monolithio structure, since they were connected 
with a number of ementially different doctrinal 
systema, no one of which found expresaion in & 
fully oentralized hierarchy. 

Following Joachim Wach’s Sociology of 
religon (1044), Professor Yang makes his 
stroctural analysis tum upon whether the 
groups activated in religious contexts are or 
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are not oriented primarily to religious ends. In 
the former case he speaks of ' institutional ', 


in the latter of ‘diffuse’ religion. He then - 


argues that ib has been the relatzvely very 
strong emphaas upon diffuse religion which 
has at once ensured the contmued actual 
significance and (very largely) the scholarly 
underestimation of religion in China. In other 
words, observers looking for types of zpecifl- 
cally religious institution found them relatively 
few, usually weekly organixed, and frequently 
subject to scholarly disdain. They were prone 
to overlook the profound and pervasive 
significance of the many religious activities 
wuch were built into the organization of such 
groups as families, lineages, villages, eoonom1o 
and other assiciations, and the state, and which 
through their oonnexion with these groupings 
were olosely bound up with the maintenance of 
the traditional mor&i—end polrtioo-jural— 
order of Chinese society. It follows also, as 
Profeesor Yang points out, especially in his 
penultimate chapter, that change and decline 
1n theee social groupings must be accompanied 
by change and decline in the kinds of religious 
activity amsousted with them. Thus what, ina 
time of relatrve stability, is the strength of 
diffuse religion, becomes its serious weakness 11. 
times of rapid institutional change—and those 
observers who have studied nan-institutional 
Chinese religion may be exoused for under- 
estimating ite traditional significance sinos 
their data have almost all been collected in the 
last 100 years. 

As far as it goes this analysis is illuminating. 
Sociologists and somal anthropologists must 
find it refreshing to read a book on Chinese 
religion with a structaral-fonotional rather than 
a philosophical or theological approach, and, 
speaking as one who has attempted fleld-work 
m contemporary non-gentry Chinese possent 
communities, I oan vouch for the usefulness of 
Profemor Yang's theais. In particular, it helps 
towards understanding the place of the 
numerous non-Confucian popular oculta which 
cannot easily be classed as either Taoist or 
Buddhist, and which, being thus right outade 
any of the religious systems noticed by the 
literati, have been almost entirely neglected. 
But the book would have made a much more 
successful umpect had it been about one-third 
its actual length. The pomt, though well 
taken, is, after all, a fairly simple one, and 
unless Professor Yang were really going to tell 
us much more about the sociology of Chinese 
religion, he has no excuse at all for being so 
long-winded. Not only is the argument re- 
peated several times, 1t is also overloaded wrth 
data. Nor are there clear enough limita set to 
the time-span covered. It is one of those books 
which make one imagine & writer so desperately 
anxious to make sure that nothing 1s left out 
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that he never stops to oonsider the exact 
relevance of anythmg that goes in, or to count 
how many times it is mentioned. 

Nevertheless, this ıs an important book. 
A pioneering study in a too long neglected fleld, 
some of its defects spring simply from that 
fact—and, perhaps, from the rather endearing 
enthusiasm of its author. Profemor Yang 
does, in fact, know a tremendous amount about 
Chinese souety, and the number of those who 
aro in a similar position is far too few to allow 
us to complain very seriously about being 
given too many data. Moreover there are at 
least two respects in which the date we are 
given are strictly new. Professor Yang has 
been one of the first to attempt to explore 
systematically the information on religous 
matters contained in Chinese local gaxetteers. 
Bome of the resulta of this investigation (on the 
types of temples and the popular culta), though 
not enough, he includes hare. The other new 
source, about which his modesty allowed him 
to mak» no claims, is his own fleld-work. Some 
of the most metionloualy recorded descriptive 
material m the book (on Cantonese temple 
festivals, for example) is to be found nowhere 
else m the literature. 

BARBARA W. WARD 


SrgpHEN N. Hay and Margaret H. 
Case (ed.): Southeast Asan story : 
a bibisograpMo guide. xi, 138 pp. New 
York: Frederik A. Praeger, 1962. 
$5. . 


Mr. Hay writes in his introduction that the 
book under review began to be compiled 
because, when ‘four years ago’ he began to 
teach a graduate course in Bouth East Asian 
history, he found ‘not a single bibliography ' 
on the subject: It w a surprising statement, 
mnoe among the bibliographies he lists are the 
Embree and Dotson Bibliography of the peoples 
and cultures of mainland Southeast Asia, 
published in 1060 and with extensive historical 
sections, and Ceol Hobbe's Southeast Asia: 
an annotated bibliography of selected reference 
sources, published in 19052 and also with much 
historiosl material. Moreover, two of the 
historical works uated 1n the Gwide, published 
respectively in 1951 and 1955, contain in each 
case bibliographies of over 600 items. 

The 682 entries in the Guide ware collected 
by teams of students with the advice of re- 
gional specialists. Most of the entries are 
annotated, and the ingenious device of quoting 
brief excerpta from reviews of the works has 
been used. This is interesting to anyone already 
familiar with the works themselves, but it has 


.senous dangers for those unfamiliar with them, 
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for whom the collection is demigned ; far the 
quotation of mappy fragments out of their 
context can be misleading, especially in in- 
expert hands. One telling example must 
. suffice. On p. 114 I am quoted as saying that 
although George Codée's Les diais hindowisds 
d'Indochine et d' Indonésie is ' one of-the great 
pioneer works of modern historios] scholarship, 
{it is] & view which is strongly challenged 
today’. Here two snippeta—from the Jowrnal 
of Asrian Studies, xxx, 8, 1060, 24.8—separated. 
by twelve lines of text havo bean telescoped 
together, and the word ‘althongh’ added. 
This makes nonsense of what I said, for the view 
I refer to as ‘strongly challenged today’ is 
not the view that it is a great pioneer work, but 
the view it presente of the process of cultural 
change on the part of the most advanced 
peoples of South Rast Ams. 

One finds oneself frequently in disagreement 
with the treatment of individual authors and 
works. The sole review quoted of B. Sohrieke's 
scond volume of Indonesiqn sootological si«dtiss 
oonveys no ides of the outstanding importance 
of the work or of the fact that work unpublished 
at the time of Schrieke’s death first appeared in 
the volume. The treatment given to the writ- 
ings of Gordon (wrongly given on pp. 16 and 
180 as George) Luce is a sad reflection of the 
ignorance of the compliers af the Guide oon- 
coming earlier Burmese history. Two of his 
articles are listed (p. 19) without comment, 
though each, when published, was an exciting 
new departure in the study of the subject. 
Worse still, the artiolea in the Journal of the 
Burma Resarch Sociek, in which he estab- 
lished for the first time the authentic outlines 
and features of carly Burmese history, find no 
place whatever in this collection. Yet they are 
indispensable reading to anyone working on 
Burms's history up to the end of the thirteenth 
century. Maurice Collis's article on Fra Man- 
rique is listed (p. 17), but not his Land of the 
great image dealing with tho frisr's adventures 
in Arakan and with the fersngli in the service 
of ite king. And why is his Grand peragrination, 
with .tts vivid pictures of sixteenth-century 
South Rast Asia, not included ? Hither is far 
more important to the historical student than 
his slightly scurrilous Trials in Burma, whioh 
is Hated. 

The Indonesian section makes no mention of 
the works of O. O. Berg, Bosch, de Casperis, 
.and Stutterheim, that on the Philippines omits 
those of the sbrteonth- and seventeenth-century 
Spanish writers, and among the general books 
one looks in vain for the works of de Barros, 
Couto, and the other famous Portugueso 
historians. One could go on, but enough hes 
been said to show that this is not a work to be 
taken seriously. 

D. G. 3. HALL 
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C. 0. Bure : vidas. pan de orid 
Buddha. (Verhandeli der nd 
ljke Nederlandse emie van 
Nu ue Afd. Letterkunde, 
Nieuwe Deel uxrx, No. 1.) 
346 pp. Amsterdam: N. V. Noord- 

dsche Uitgevers Maatschappij, 

1962. Guilders 39.50. 

Por more than 35 years Professor Berg has 
made greet contributions to the study of the 
early history of Indonesia. His publications 
are essentially oonoerned with the study of 
Javanese historical tradition in ita broadess 
meaning. The principle running through all 
these works is that all the existing sources— 
epigraphic, literary, and archaeological—must 
be interpreted on the basis of a general theory 
about Javanese thought as revealed by oultaral 
achievements during some fifteen centuries 
before they may be utilized for writing history. 
Buperficially, this may seam a sound prinotple, 
but ita application necemerily involves great 
dangers. For Javanese thought in its many 
different fields is something extremely compli- 


‘cated, as several trends may oo-exist in the 


same period, especially in the plural society 


‘that Javea was and, to a certain extent, still is. 


In addition, there is no reasor to assume that 
dJavanese thought, whatever the strength of 
tradition, remained static throughout the 
centuries, so that criterla derived from his- 
torical writing in the seventeenth oentury oan 
be applied to texts composed three centuries 
earlier. If this method is used with greet 
caution, as Profesor Berg used it tn many of 
his earlier publications, it may elucidate some 
apparently almost hopeless problems. 

The title of the present study literally means 
‘The Empire of the fivefold Buddha’. The 
empire referred to is that of Smghaseri-Maje- 
pahit. If I understand the author's intentions 
correctly he tries to demonstrate thet the 
existing accounts af the history of Java in the 
Singhasari and Majepshié periods periods (i.e., &ooor- 
a ee du RM TRENT 
1248 to 1478) are based not upon real events 
but upon Buddhist theories the 
ragos of five Buddhas, In 1051 the author 
argued that the conception of the greet Maja- 
pahit empire ruling all over the Indonesian 
archipelago and beyond is no more than a myth, 
as the real empire was oonfined to Hast Java. 
He now goes muoh further and juggles even 
the East Javanese kingdom away. 

In arguing his case the author produces an 
astounding mass of learning, building up 
ingenions hypotheses which serve as bases for 
new hypotheses. If this proooms is reposted 


, woveral times it is hardly surprising that a 


strange conclusion should emerge. If one takes, 
however, the trouble of analysing the separate 
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links it appears that a+ least one of these is 
weak ar open to different interpretations, so 
that the whole chain of arguments loses its farce. 
The main ides of this study is based upon & 
fanciful interpretation of three passages, one 
in an inscription, the two others in Old Jave- 
nese texts. The epigraphic passage is the first 
strophe of the inscribed Akpobhya now in 
Surabaya, dated 4.D. 1287 during the reign of 
Krtanagara. There homage is paid to the 
Tathigata who is sarvaskandhdtiguhycstha 
and sadasatpakpavarjita. The meaning of these 
two compounds is perfectly clear. The former 
should be translated: ‘ .but oom- 
pletely hidden, in all the skaxdAas'. It refers 
to the essance (bija) of the Buddha, which is 
considered omnipresent (literally: present in 
the five aggregates, i.e. those of répa, sedani, 
oto., which together comprise all the samshrta- 
dharmas). This doctrine is well known in 
later Mah&yüna texts such as the Abhtsemayd- 
lamküre and there is absolutely no reason to 
seek anything else behind the compound. The 
second epithet is even more oommonplaóe. 
It means: Gerd of Mis plut gf view. of 


Inoomprehensible state of Nirvinsa to whioh 
the alternative is inapplicable. The meaning of 
these two epithets therefore clearly exatudes 
according to which they would allude to a 
conception of five so-called Buddha-kings, 
three df them existent and the remaining two 
non-existent. 

The two other passages adduced as evidence 
for this new interpretation ere even less rele- 
vant. The first strophe of the Nagarekriagama 
applies §=sakalonigkalitmata — ' matorial-im- 
material by nature’, as Pigeaud translates 
it, and ecinjya nin aoindya ‘ the inconceivable 
of the inoonoetvable' to Biva-Buddhs. The 
passage in the Sang hyang Kamahäyänikan is 
more explicit and amsoci&tes each of the five 
Tathigates (Aksobhysa, eto.) with one of the 
five skandhas. There is not the slightest in- 
dication that some of these Tathigates are 
conceived of as being existent and others non- 
existant—an idea conflicting with all known 
Buddhist doctrine. The Javanese text associ- 
dhas but with all other concepts of which there 
are traditionally five, such as colours and 
senses. Theso somewhat childish classifica- 
tions have no direct oonnexion with historitdl 
thought. 

It is therefore clear that the proposed inter- 

of these three passages gives a shaky 
foundation to the theorles which follow. This 
impression is strongly confirmed by the other 
arguments in the book, some of which may bo 
examined here. 


“1254, when he was 
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At the beginning of this study the author 
draws attention to some agreements in the 
genealogies of Javanese rulers, which he regards 
as striking. This may suggest that some, or 
even all, of these genealogios are fakes (pia 
fraus is the term used in this connexion). Thus, 


genealogies agree in two points: 
prise five generations ; (2) in both the last king 
is a son-in-law of a king who died by violence. 
The fact that these agreaments exist need not 
mean that they are aigniflount. Numerous 
kings were killed in ancient Java and quite & 
few were succeeded by their sons-in-law. A 
more detailed comparison shows, however, that 


` in Airlangga’s genealogy not only the last but 


also the second king was a son-in-law of the pro- 
ceding ruler, while one finds & step-son of the 
first king at the corresponding place in Krta- 
rkjasme's genealogy. Further, in the latter 
genealogy not only the fourth byt also the 
first and the second ruler were killed, so that 
the agreement in the fourth kings’ fato is lees 
striking. Tho only remaining agreement is in 
the number of five generations m both cases, 
but this is too vague to bé of any real use. The 
other comparisons of this kind in the book are 
even less convincing, as they.have been 
brought about by various changes in the 
sources. It would seem that the author has 
suoh a firm belief in the existence of such agree- 
ments that he assumes the right of altering the 
information given in the sources or discrediting 
particular acoounts whioh cannot be recon- 
afled with his general conception of Javanese 
historiography. A typical example is found on 
p. 72, where Wij&ya's father is made into a © 
queon, the daughter of Narasinghamfirtl, 
because there is a queen at the corresponding 


place in tho genealogy of about & century later. 
No attention is, however, given to Nàgarakria- 


- gama, xlvi, 2d, where the epithet ' the hero in 


battle ' clearly indicates a man. 

This method of attaching more importance 
to a theory than to well-ettested facts appears. 
clearly from the besic conception, that of the” 
five so-called Buddha-kings. Of these five kings 
one (Hayam Wuruk alias RAjasanagara) is 
known to have reigned 89 years (1350-89) and 
to have been identified with a Siva-Buddha by 
the author of the Nagarakytigama. One other, 
Krtanagara, could possibly have reigned 38 
years if his reign is taken to have started in 
consecrated. 
Krtanagara, too, was identified with a Buddha . 
or a Üiva-Buddha. Jf one discounts the fact 
thet Krtanagara reigned under the auspices of 
his father during the first 14 years there is an^ 
agreement which cannot be denied. Is this, 
however, sufficient to serve as a basis for the 
theory that to a Buddha-king was attributed a 
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reign of 38/30 years? The answer must be 
negative beo&use the agreement may be ex- 
plained by the strong force of traditian in the 
Javanese dynasties and is limited to two kings 
only. For the second ‘ Buddha-king', vix. 
Jayanagara, there is no such agreement. 
Nothing is known of his having been conse- 
crated as a Buddha during his lifetime and his 
reign lasted only 19 years (1300-28) socording 
to the Nagoradrtigama. His consecration in 
1295 is cloarly that as a yuvardje with the title 
of ‘ Prince of Kadiri’ (Nag., xlvii, 2). This is 
fully oonfirmed by the Penanggungan plates of 
1296 in which Jayanagara is mentioned as 
kwmürarüje. Even if one should follow Pro- 
femor Berg in starting Jayanagara’s reign in 
1295 one arrives at only 33 years. The author 
is therefore compelled to extend Jayanagara’s 
reign to 1888. This is, however, in direct oon- 
fict with the Nagarakrtagame (xlviii, B), and 
also with the Brumbung inscription issued by 
Jeyanagara’s suooeweor Tribhuvank in 1329. 
No amount of reasoning oan change these well- 
attested facts. 

There is no need to discuss the fourth, non- 
existent, ‘ Buddha-king ’ as nothing whatever, 
not even his name, is known of him from any 
source. The fifth is known to have reigned only 
four years (1447-51) but is grven a reign of 38 
years (1440-78) without any apparent reason. 
The fact that the Pararatos mentions a number 
of other rulera between 1451 and 1478 and the 
existence of an inscription òf 1473 issued by a 
different king are suficient to disprove this 
reconstruction. 

Tho author handles his materials with great 
power of persuasion, which makes the argument 
seem much stronger than it turns out to be 
after a cool analysis. His attitude towards the 
sources is sometimes rather astonishing. Thus, 
the Inscriptions of king Bindok, about twenty 
in number, are dismissed as falaifloations by 
order of Airlangga, about a century later. 
This assumption is, in fact, based only upon a 
somewhat misleading statement by Krom oom- 
planing about the dearth of real historical 
information in these inscriptions, Krom's 
statement is not incorrect: Bindok’s charters, 
as are almost all the extant Old Javanese in- 
scriptions, are grants concerning the transfer 
of land to religious bodies with detailed luta of 
fiscal, commercial, and judioal privileges. 
They, are of direct importance for political 
history only because they are precisely dated 
and give the names and titles of the king, 
dignitaries, officials, and others involved in the 
grants. They often allude to or mention his- 
torloal events in the preambles explaining the 
king's considerations in making the grants. In 
this respect Sindok’s inscriptions are not 
different from any others, except in so far as 
the legal portions are very aooure&te and 
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elaborate. Krom already noticed that a few of 
Btpdok's copper-plate inscriptions are spurious 
and appear to be inoorrect copies of authentio 
inscriptions made in the fourteenth century, or 
documents based on authentio inscriptions. 
These are easily recognizable as such and have 
not misled any scholar, except in the very begin- 
ning of epigraphic studies. As to the stone in- 
soriptions of Sindok, nobody has noticed any- 
thing suggesting that they were not written on 
the dates indicated at their Of 
course, Profesor Berg is entitled to hold a 
different opinion, on oondition, however, that 
he should demonstrate it oonvincingly. 
Throughout the book the reader will find 
many of the author's favourite theories, re- 
peated as argumenta for the new conception of 
the five ‘ Buddha-kings '. There are also a few 
is amociated with the greatness of Majapahit, 
is reduced to being some kind of priest. Here 
the principal argument is his designation as 
pu Made in the inscriptions. It is true that 
some ‘priests’ (whatever that means) had 
names introduced by pw, but the inscriptions 
from the ninth century on show clearly that 
„most of the higher authoriios also use pw. 
This usage continues throughout the Majapahit 
period. A good example is the 
insertption of a.n. 1206 (Inscr. Ned.-Indie, 1, 
1940, pp. 38 ff.), in which all the high officials 
(rakryin apatih, daming, kaseurukan, eto.) have 


bAedarasditiHira ‘ vey brave in betile, not 
different from an excellent, most furious lion ") 
prove that theeo were not priesta. Ib may 
nightly be argued that secular and religious 
fonctions (just as civil and military duties) 
were not strictly separated in ancient Java. In 
that oase, however, the use of a term such as 

* priest ' is completely misleading. 

In spite of the great scholarship and the ad- 
mireble erudition af the author, which strike 
us on every page of this work, the reviewer is 
convinced that this new conception has brought 
us no nearer to the solution of the numerous 
problems of Javanese history. 

J. G. DE CAKPARIS 


M. A. P. Mmumx-HozLorszt: Asian 
trade and European influence in the 
Indonesian archipelago ees 1500 
asd about 1630. ix. 471 pp. The 

e: Martinus Nijhof. 1962. 
Quilders 29.75. 


The author explains in her introduction that 
the theories of B. Sohrieke and J. O. van Leur 


regarding trade in the Indonesian archipelago 
inspired her to undertake the ressarch which 
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has resulted in the work under review. It iss 
massive piece of scholarship, a veritable en- 
cyolopaedis of its subject. Five out of the 
eleven chapters are devoted to trade, trafilo, 
and traders before the arrival of the Portuguese, 
aud no less than three of these are concerned 
with fifteenth-century Malacca. The sixteenth 
century and the Portuguese impact recerve two 
chapters; the remaining four are oonoerned 
with the Dutch effort to monopolize spioes and 
its effects upon foreign Adan merchants and 
the trade of the north Javanese seaports. 

Naturally, the picture is conditioned by the 
nature of the available sources, and since the 
indigenous ones are largely dynastic in char- 
aoter, with little to say about commerce, Dr. 
Meilink-Roelofem has to rely mainly on Portu- 
guese sources for her acoount of the economic 
situation on the eve of the Portuguese intrusion 
upon the scene, and upon European souroes 
almost exclusively for her study of the effects 
of European activities upon the trade of the 
Malay-Indonesaian world. Most of her sources 
are published ones, but for tho last few chap- 
ters she supplements them by drawing upon 
the manuscript documenta in the Rijks Archief 
at The Hague. But the amount of new infor- 
mation she adduoces fram unpublished sources 
does not amount to very much, since the bulk 
of the early records of both the Dutch and the 
English East India Companies has been pub- 
lished. Her real contribution to knowledge, 
and it is of great value, comes from the use aho 
has made of the very extensive material at her 
dispose] to write a history of trade in her aree. 
that is not colonial history, as purveyed by 
Stapel and Gerretson, but Alan history as such. 
Opinions may differ as to-whether, like van 
Leur, she succeeds in swinging the full half- 
oirole, as sho calls it, from the European to the 
Indonesian angle but everyone will rejoice in 
the rieh feast of information, much of it new, 
that she sets bafore her reader. 

As a purely personal selection of items of 
special interest in the work I would list the 
following: its presentation of Malsoos as the 
successor of Srivijaya; ita exposition of 
the signifloant part played by the Chinese in 
Indonesian trade from the fourteenth century 
onwards; its treatment of the pepper trade 
and the rise of the north Sumatran ports; the 
attention it directs to the Asian ‘reply’ to 
Portuguese warfare and navigation, and to the 
Portaguese failure to divert tho stream of Asian 
merchandise to the Cape route at the expense 
of Asian and Mediterranean maritime trade ; ita 
examination of the failure of Jan Plotersxoon 
Coen's attempt to annihilate Asian shipping 
and trade, and its estimate of the relative 
importance of the policy of the kingdom of 
Mataram and of Dutch activities In causing the 
rapid decline of the north Javanese ports. 
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Dr. Medlink-Roslofex sees in van Leur's 
writings, which were produced before the 
scond Warki War, the first symptoms of the 
decline of European influence in Agia. Surely 
this is a proposition of doubtful validity ? One 
would rather attribute his reaction against the 
treatment of Indonesian history from 1000 
onwards by Dutch writers as oolonial history, 
an extension of Dutoh national history, as the 
response of an unusually penetrating mind to 
the challenge of facta, particularly the supreme 
faot of the existence of the Indonesian peoples, 
only recognised by the oolonial historians in 
connexion with Dutch activities. His soquain- 
tance with the work of scholars euch as Brandes, 
Krom, and Stutterheim, who oonoentrated 
upon the archasclogy, art, and literature of 
the pre-Duteh period, must have made him 
aware of the existence of quite a different world 
from that of the colonial historians studying 
European activities in European souroes. It 
may be that it was because Sohrieko and van 
Leur were primarily soclologista that they 
looked at colonial history and found it wanting. 
As such also they would have been more sen- 
itive than most of their compatriots to the 
demands of Indonesian nationalism, whioh 
were becoming so insistent in their own day. 

Dr. Mellink-Roelofe finds herself in agree- 
ment with much that Sohrieke and van Leur 
have to my, but not all. She challenges van 
Leur's ideas about the ‘peddling’ character 
of Asian trade, the generally low status of the 
trader, and the political motive, rather than 
the religious or eoonomio, as the guiding force 
behind the spread of Islam in Indonesia, and his 
thesis that up to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century Asian and European trade were 
on an equal footing in Asia. On the first three 
pointe she accuses hum only of exaggeration, 
but she is in total disagreement with him re- 
garding the limited influenoe of Kuropean 
trade in Agia, as sean in the Indonesian sphere. 
Western trade methods, ahe says, wore far in 
advanoe of Asian ones, For instanoe, the rapid 
initial success of tho Portuguese waa determined 
by their technical superiority over their oom- 
petitors, while in the oase of the Dutch she 
thinks that van Leur, while recognixing their 
military superiority, underestamates the 
modern elements in the organization of their 
East India Company. ‘ Eoonomloally’, she 
writes, ‘the Company represented & power 
factor in'the Indonesian archtpelago with which 
due reckoning had to be held, and which 
seriously disturbed or even utterly destroyed 
various aspects of the native economy.’ Her 
conclusion is therefore that Europeen ascend- 
ancy began to manifest itaclf in the first half 
of the seventeenth century, and that long before 
1800 Asian shipping had been ‘ degraded ’ to 
the status of coastal trade. 
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Those aro big questions that only farther 
research oan sottle, and as the book only takes 
us up to ‘ about 1630" , it provides no means of 


setting of the trading methods in use in the area 
of the Indian Ovean ? And how much has to be 
attributed to their ability to use overwhelming 
force ? The history of their trade in the seven- 
teenth century in Arakan, Burma, and Siam, 


where they were not in & position to use over- , 


whelming force, provides a useful commentary 
on this subject. There ix a letter from King 
Thalun of Burma explaining to the Dutoh that 
their Jack of succes in the gem trade of his 
oountry is due to the fact that their competitors, 
Muslim merchants from India, have a far 


better knowledge of its technique than they, 


and warning them against the use of forcible 
methods in their trade with Burma. In some 
cases Dutoh activrties stimulated native trade 


1605-1690 ('s-Gravenhage, 1962) Dr. „Tapan 
Baychaudhuri shows that in that region ' tho 
expanding efforts of Indian traders’ were a 
aignifloant feature of the period. 

- One's gratitude goes to Dr. Meflink-Roelofm 
for all the -painstaking work and intelligent 
thinking that have gone to the making of this 
well Produced. book, Dus ber oHtoiems: of ven 
Leur fail to oonvinoe one reader. 


D. G.I. HALL 


- 


Haney J. Marrs: The first contest for 
Singapore, 1819-1824. (Verhande- 
lingen van het Koninklijk Instituut 


voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 
Deel xxvi.) z) [vii], 263 °s- Gtaven- 
l Nihoff, 1959. 


Guilders ns 


The title of this book, though justified, is to 
some extent misleading. Tt deals primarily with 
the negotiations between Britain and the 
Netherlands whioh resulted in the Anglo- 
Dutoh Treaty of 1824. These were initiated as 
the result of the establishment of & British 
factory on Singapore Island by Sir Stamford 
Rafiles in 1819, a step thought by the Dutch to 
contravenes their own treaty rights In the aree. 
The-negotiations and the treaty, however, wero 
concerned with the settlement of other points 
at issue between the two nations, most of thom 
antedating the Singapore dispute. There were 
the future of the Dutch settlements in India, 
and of the British settlements on the west coast 
of Sumatra, the status of Billiton, and the 
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future of Malacca, to name only a few of these 
points. Mr. Marks covers all aspects of the 
negotiations. Only in the osse of Smgapore, 
however, does he develop the background of the 
dispute. 


The pubHoation of a monograph in a series of 
transactions with the same format as a learned 
journal is not without ita disadvantages, In 
this oase it has resulted in Mr. Marks's book 
appearing without index, bibliography, or 
maps, and it suffers & good deal in consequence. 
Apart from the usual acknowledgements the 
preface contains no indication of the circum. 
stances in which the book was produced, but 
from internal evidence it appears to have been 
written as a dimertation or thesis in the United. 
States, and to have been based for tho most 
part on published material. The only manu- 
script sources mentioned in its footnote re- 
ferences are two volumes of the ‘ Dutch 
Records’ series in the India Offloo Library. 
Within these limitations (and they are oon- 


'aider&ble), Mr. Marks’s work is something of a 


tour de forces, an impresalve demonstration of 
what oan be achieved by sound historical 
method, based on carcfal critical analysis and 
comparison of secondary authorities and 
printed collections. His obvious mastery of 
both the Dutch and English literature on the 
subject and the fact that he never embarks on 
rash on ab points where this literature 
is either silent or itself speculative, inspires 
confidence 1n. his interpretation of eventa; he 
has been able to paint out many errors of 
detail in existing acoounta, for which this re- 
viewer at loast is grateful. Some af these errors, 
1t is true, are so minor that to point them out 
meraly betrays the exaggerated pedantry of 
the graduate student; there is no reel point 
in taking to task a scholar because more than 
twenty years ago he spelled out the ampersands 
when quoting from & document in whioh they 
were abbreviated (p. 206, n.). It is also true 
that his own limited aoquaintenoe with Asian 
history, and ignorance of the area of which he 
writes, betray him in his turn into a number of 
minor mistakes. Raffle was not Lieutenant- 
Governor of Java until ita return to the Nether- 
lands in 1816 (p. 18), but was dismissed. two 
years earlier, The East India Company did not 
possess at this time a monopoly of al English 
commerce at Canton (p. 16), but only of the 
trade with the United Tho theory 
(p. 44) thet the Johore Strait was used until. 


1785 as the passage into the China Sea by ` 


vessels prooeeding to China was exploded by 
Gibson-Hill in 1054. Nor could Ava (partio- 
ularly when mentioned in conjunction with 
Siam and Cochin China) (p. 140), ever be 

by a historian of South East Asia to 
be a misprint for Java. And tt is many years 
wnoe Rafiles’s statue stood in Raffles Square 


x 


(p. 19) or a K.P.M. ship called at Tapanuli on & ` 
- kopala daerah, an official whose functions may 


regular service from Padang to Singapore 


(p. 201). n 

Despite these minor blemishes, however, 
The fwn contest for Singapore is & sound plece 
of work evoking respect ; it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Marks will have the opportunity to follow 
it up by undertaking research in the primary 
materials of his subject in Europe and Asis, 
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J. D. Een. Central authority and 

obras ic in Indonesia: a 

study in manistration, 1950— 
1960. xv, 991 PN N.Y.: 
. Cornell University 1961. (Distri- 

buted in G.B. by Oxford University 


Preas. 40s.) 


This work by the Professor of History at 


Monash University may be seen as a harbinger 
of the growing volume of scholarly Australian 
studies of modern Indonesia. Demooratiza- 
Hon of local administration was a nationalist 


- alogan from the earliest days of Indonesian ' 


independence, but not tl 1957 was 6 
representative local government law pub into 
effect: two years lster, the long-delayed local 
authorities were abolished and ‘ Guided. 
Democracy ’ became the fashion. As a contr- 
bution to political evolution, in the Indonesian 
sotting, local self-government is a minor 
factor: and yet rta examination by Profeamor 
Legge provides a valuable aperpw of many of 
the stresses and strains which have influenced 
attempts to create polition! and administrative 
machinery for the Republio of Indonesia. 


Indice was largely confined to Java, there was 
no oolonial foundation for experiments in 
administrative decentralization onutaide Java. 


This is strictly true, but ıt does lees than’ 


justice to the development, of Dutch emphasis 
upon creating smaller unita of government, from 
the Decentralization Law of 1903 onwards. 
Even in the ‘Outer Islands’, municipalities 
were established, gnd preparations for the 


formaiaon of provinces were only frustrated by . 


the onset of the Second World War. The 
decentralization schemes of the new Republo 


of Indonesias draw largely upon Dutch pre- . 


cedents. They were fostered, partly to satisfy 


the looal, regional feeling-of the non-Javanese, . 


and partly in pursuit of & romantic concept of 
the ‘ corporate village community’, the des 
(forming s parallel to the cult of the panchayat 
in India). 
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The new system revolved aromd the 


be compared to those of the burgomaster or 
prefect. He was to be ohairman of the Council — 
of the local government region, as well as 
general supervisar of local administration on 
behalf of the central government. After 1948, 


_ the kopala daerah was supposed to be elected, 


but this provision was evaded, and he 


~ funotioned as the appointee of the central 


government. The law envisaged three taors of 
looa] administration, with the desa as the basio 
unit: but, as in India, the actual village oom- 
munity did not form & convenient basis for the 
new local government system. The desa went 
on as before, fulfilling traditional functions, 
but playing no part in the new order. At lass, 
in 1058, steps were taken to transform the 
kepala daerah into an elected office in Java ; 
the Governor of East Java simply ignored his 
orders. ' That division between policy and 
prectios which is so prevalent in South East 
Agia to-day was exemplified in many other 
instances. Where elections took place, officials 
of the administrative service, ths pamong 
pradja, secured over one-third of the places, 
with other civil servants teking another third 
of the total. The strong party political 
associations of these successful official seekers 
of elected affloe is stremed by the author; 
most were members of Prealdent Sukazno's 
Partai Nasional Indonesia. 

When the new local authorities were brought 
into being, it transpired that they frequently 
had xo functions to discharge, despite the 
existence of an impresdve list of nominal 

. Where the regional councils 
were admitted to a share in public services 
by the centre, the main consequence was tho 
creation of two, dual, systems of bureeucracy : 
thus, in the sphere of oducetion, there were 
two parallel supervisory officlale: for each 
sspecí of the education programme. All this 
came to an end with the promulgation of 
Presidential Edict No. 6 of 1959 which cancelled 
the electzye provisions of the 1057 law. 
Professor Legge shows how local administra. 
on wubsequently felt the impeot of tho 
military element, now so dominant in 
Indonesia; new appointments to the post af 
hopala dasrch included a signifloant number of 
offloers from the armed. services «nd the police. 

From the glossary of Indonesian terms, 
which the suthor has inoluded, and from the 
text ‘itself, the student of administrative 
terminology will be able to compile a curious 
lisí of loan-words which tbe Indonedan 
politioal vocabulary, has absorbed from 
Banakritio, Aabla Fern play, Doing 
English sources. 
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Janz Baio: Tranocein Bali. xv, 284 pp., 
108 photos. New York: Columbia 
University Press; London, eto.: 
Oxford University Press, 1960. $7.50, 
60s. 


Among the élite of favoured places where 
everythmg oonspires towards a moh and oom- 
plex cultural life, the jewel Bali, small enough 
in sxe, would appear to have provoked the 
largest books. The clamo Dance and drama in 
Bali of de Zoete and Spies, the photographio 
study of Baliness character by Bateson and 
Mead, Covarrubias’s Island of Boh, and now, 
almost as large as the former though more 
robust and less elogant—Jane Belo's Trance i» 
Bah, a peyohologioal study of an important 
trait in the laland's religious and oultural life. 

Miss Belo’s first work in Bali, exemplified in 
a 1085 article of some fame—‘ The Balinese 
temper ’—#et the tone of her research interesta 
and played a large role in attracting other 
observers, such as Dr. Mead, to the island. 
Here she contrasted the Balmese, working in 
relaxation and findmg intense stimulation in 
his pleasures, with the modern city dweller 
workmg under a strain of intense stimulation 
and seeking relaxation in his lewure hours. 
A lifelong interest ın the way Balinese posture 
reflects cultural traditions was to lead to the 
present detailed study of trance by way of the 
*eulture and personality’ school’s interest in 
definmg universal oriteria for the study of 
normal and abnormal behaviour in different 
societies. Between the 1985 article and tho 
present book, she pubhahed two detailed 
studios of Balinese religion: Bali: Rangda and 
Barong (1049) and Bak; temple festvoal (1953) 
in which her usual preoocupetions are becked. 
with valuable, though tantalizingly inconolu- 
sive, speculations about the historical origins 
of the phenomens she studies. 

Trance in Bah is concerned with minute 
desortptions of various trance phenomena to 
be found in the different districts of Bali, 
including the trance medrums and doctors of 
Intar&n District; the dramatio artists and 
trance practitioners of- Gianjar District 
(including the Barong and kris dance material 
of Dendjalan Villege); the Little girl trance 
dancers of Kintamani District and the folk 
trance animal danoes of Belat. Whenever 
pomuble the various stages of the trance 
performances were recorded with a stop-watah 
and with continuous series of Leos shots in an 
effort to prove that trance performanoes 
followed culturally conditioned patterns. The 
procedure seems cunously dogged to some 
anthropologists who would take suoh oon- 
ditloning for granted until it is realized that a 
major aim of the study—within the context 
mentioned above—is to find out to what 
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degree trance practitioners are completely or 
only partly lost to themselves (and thus to 
their conditioning) during trance. In eo far as 
one without psychological training can judge, 
complete loss would have approximated to 
sohizophrenio states, partial loas to hysterical 
states. The work of Dr. P. M. van Wulfften 
Palthe is invoked to prefer the latter and to 
opt for a normal, non-pathologioel interpreta- 
tion of trance within Balinese culture. 

There is no doubt that such detailed material 
will be of use to many scholars, and there are 
some that will praise Miss Belo for sbstaming 
from foisting her conclusions on her readers. 
To this reader, however, Trance in Bali emed 
ourioualy unambitious and unfocused for such 
a large work. Surely there could have been, 
for the reader unacquainted with previous 
publications, some summary of the historioal 
context of the phenomena studied and some 
attempt, in a preface, at a general view of the 
paychologioal problems involved. As it is, 
one has to wait until p. 07 for an explanation 
of important dances, p. 149 for vital information 
on the Barong, p. 105 for the definition of 
ngoerek, the action of self-stabbing with the 
kris—although one needs such knowledge from 
the beginning. Major theoretical points such 
sq the faot that trance provides an svenue for 
crossing sex-roles (men playing women and 
vioe verss) and the relation of this to a divme 
bisexuality in young children appear only in 
patches and the reader will be well advised to 
turn to oh. ill of Rangda and Barong for a 
suocinot appraisal of such pointe. 

Butit1s the laok of sociological contextualiza- 
tion which is most likely to upset the social 
anthropologist. Mims Belo’s paychologioal 
orlentation, stubbornly anchored to particular 
individuals as performers, refuses us the most 
elementary view of the social function of these 
tranoos by failing to provide information on the 
groups within which they take place. There is 
no map. There ıs no attempt to sot the various 
communities in & general picture of Balinese 
society. Important factors such as caste 
differences sre touched upon only in passing 
(e.g. p.178). The poaition of the various 
performers in relation to the kinahrp, eoonomio, 
political groups in their communitzes, thelr 
relation to the ‘Buddhist’ and ‘Hindu’ 
priests, is barely attended to. The evidently 
important factor of acculturation and social 
change is left to be deduced from scattered 
references to the interference of Europeans and 
Amerioans and the influenoe of the tourist 
trade (p. 124-5), An example of what must be 
taken as sociological n&rveté oocurs when an 
example of ‘village strife played out in 
trance’ is analysed. Still concerned with the 
' depth ' of trance, Mims Belo oen ask whether 
aggression against one individual was a 
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manifestation of general impersonal aggression 
permisible in these states or whether it 
exemplified actual, personally felt hostility 
(p. 125) in spite of the fact that the data on 
p.147 would suggest that the question is 
purely rhetorical and the latter answer is 
quickly chosen. The point is surely that the 
data limit us to one case of religiously applied 
sanction against one individual and that we 
are far from dealing with ‘ village strife ' as we 
would commonly understand the term. 

On p. 256, Miss Belo regrets that aho was 
unable to exploit Clifford Geertz's ‘ Form and 
variation in Balinese village structure’, 
American Anthropologist, LXT, 6, 1059, which 
reached her when her book was already set in 
type. This misfortune in timing suggests that 
there is still room for & further attempt at 
integrating Miss Belo’s rich material with the 
corresponding factors of Balinese sonety. 
Geerta paints out that there is no room in Bali 
for the conospt of the ‘ average’ village, that 
the small-scale social systems we find dotted 
over the island ' represent variations, however 
intricate, on a common set of organisational 
themes, so that what is constant in Balinese 

structure is the set af components out 
of which it is constructed, not the structure 
iteelf’. His picture of ‘the intersection of 
theoretically separable planes of socia] organiza- 
tion '—temple-worshtp groups, bandjar resl- 
dential groups, irrigation societies (subak), 
caste groups (an exoellent short definition 
here), kinship groups, and a host of voluntary 
associations almost Japanese in their oomplex- 
ity—rapidly convinces us of the need for 
linkmg trance-patterns in particular looslities 
to particular oanfigurations of allegances 
prevailing there. Geertx's remark that 
Balinese tend ' to disperse power very thinly, 
to dislike and distrust people who project 
themselves above the group as a whole, and to 
be very jealous of the rights of the public as a 
corporate group’ as well as the fascinating 
observation that Balinese hear the gongs of 
duty so often that they will often fail to appear 
on the pretext that a particular gong must have 
sounded for someone else, act, in such a setting, 
to suggest very strongly why individuals will 
retreat into the liberatzng freedom of the 
trance. 

D. MICHAML MND ELSON 


Raymonp Fers: History and iradi- 
tions of Tikopia. (The Polynesian 
Ferd (Ino.. Memoir No. 32.) viii, 

Wellington, N.Z.: 

The Polynesian Society (Inc.), 1961. 
NZ. 9255. 

The importanoe of this short volume trans- 
oends not only the confines of a amall Paoiflo 
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island but also the specialized field of Paciflo 
ethnography and anthropology. Professor 
Reymond Firth, whose writings on Tikopla 
have in the past brought many different 
aspecta of & «ingle culture into clear and 
coherent perspective, has now turned his 
attention to the subject of legend, tradition, 
and history. The latter, in the nature of things, 
is almost entirely undocumented (spart from 
rare mentions in the records of explorers). 
And yet not only do the Tikopians have & 
oonsidereble body of oral material oonoerning 
their past, but what happened (or is oommonly 
believed to have happened) in the past, us 
regarded as signifloent for the present. What 
contributions therefore oan the sociologist make 
to the problem of evaluating undocumented 
history ? i 
Historians with no specialized interest in the 
PaoifloTalands will perhaps confine their reading 
to ch. i and if (pp. 8-18) in which the author 
with admirable snocinctness sums up previous 
evaluations of myth, legend, and orally trans- 
mitted history and poses the problem as he 
conceives it for Tikopia. If so, they should 
then pass on to oh.ix and x (pp. 157-83) 
which advocate not only a reconsideration of all 
conclusions drawn from inadequately doou- 
mented historical periods, but a much more 
searching analysis of the relationship between 
the somal context in which a certain oom- 
munity holds a given set of beliefs regarding 
its past, and the interpretation of those 


Traditional material, the author points out, 
has been interpreted in a number of different 
ways: as history (more or less reliable), as 
pert of the history of culture, as & form of 
primitive science, as an embodiment of 
unoonscious attitudes and desires, or as a 
reinterpretation of major aspects of tho 
existing socal system. Where Professor 
Firth’s study differs from others is that his 
material ‘is interpreted as bemg relevant 
primarily, not to the social conditions about 
which a tale is told, but to those im whioh the 
talo is told ' (p. 4). That is to say, in the almost 
total absenos of any external verifloation of 
what is seid to have happened in Tikopia in 
the past, the author prefers to speak of quaai- 
history. Malinowski’s criteria for distinguishing 
between myth, legend, and fairy-tale, and his 
oriteria therefor, are shown to be inapplicable 
to the Tikopla problems (pp. 7-8). In par- 
ticular, there is no virtue in separating myth 
from legend on the ground that myth is 
inherently lees probable than legend, since 
from a sociological point of view the element 
of the marvellous, ance accepted, may lead to 


revealing new perspectives on the social context 
in which a ‘myth’ amses and functions (p. 9). 
84 
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Tikopian oral traditions are grouped so- 
cording to the indigenous clamifloation into : 
(1) ararafanga, yarns or tales concerning 
relatavely recent affairs and persons; (1) tara 
tupua, traditional and often semi-ssored 


narratives concerning the remote past; 


(ili) kai, stories in a ‘ set narrative form with a 
strong dramatio interest’. Those three oste- 
gories are not intended to be mutually exolustve, 
and in any oase Professor Firth is ‘ not oon- 
carned with whether this material is to be 
classified as myth, as legend or as fairy-tale ; 
nor, initially, whether ib is to be regarded as 
true or false. But’ he is ' oanoerned primanly 
with the Kind of oral traditional material 
. which the Tikopia in general... regard as true, 
and which they demonstrate by their actions 
to be regarded by them as having & signifloant 
bearing on their social structure and on the 
organization of their affairs, espeolally their 
Palaces wiih thier TIU eee OF thar Odea. 
(p. 14). 

The middle chapters (iii-viii) then are 
devoted to a detailed examination of the 
material with special emphasis on (i) dis- 
crepancies between different versions of a 
single tale, (il) the nature of the cies 
from the point of view of the identity of the 
tellers. Muah of this perhaps will scarcely 
interest the non-specialist but it does ilustrate 
once more ths great concentration on details 
accurately recorded which is such a prominent 
feature of the author's ethnographioel work. 

To the people of Tikopia, as to perhaps all 
Polynesians, ‘questions of relative rank and 
status are of paramount importance. This is 
reflected in & concern (which might almost be 
termed an obsession, e.g. on p. 24) with two 
related themes: autochthonous origin, or 
failing that the relative priority of appearence 
on Tikopia of one social group as opposed to 
another. 

In order to stake a claim for one's kin and 
oneself to autochthonous origin or to w rela- 
tively longer habitation of the island it is 
necessary to show tho thread of genealogical 
continuity, but in the nature of things the 
thread often maps. The devices used to remedy 
this are only one of the thames which provide 
the soolologist with rich material, particularly 
when he confronts and collates two mutually 
conflicting &ooounts of the same set of alleged 
events. The way in which rival claims oan be 
reconciled without apparent contradiction, and 
apparently to the satisfaction of the majority 
(given only à modicum of tect and the agres- 
ment not to inquire too closely into questions 
that would not admit a very close sorutiny) us 
moet instructive (seo especially pp. 64—70). 

Since the author has visited Tikopia twice 
for long periods at an interval of about 28 years, 
during whioh many islanders had given up 
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their indigenous religion for Christianity, be has 
been able to study how even the same indi- 
vidual may make changes in the telling of the 
mmo tale and that those changes may reflect 
his own changing preoccupations (pp. 78-80). 
Even an apparently insoluble problem, such 
as that of the social position of the descendants 
of a peregrine father in & strongly petrilmes! 
society, can bo we. solved (pp. 85-8). 
Closely related to the question of status and 
rank is that of land ownershtp. In an island 
with a very limited oultivable land area and 
(a+ loast in former tames) no pominhty of 
to other lands (a journey to the 

nearest island, 70 miles away, in an open 
canoe, being always hazardous), overpopula- 
tion must have been & constant problem. Asthe 
material of this book shows, wholesale banish- 
ment (frequently equivalent to capital punish- 
ment) or slaughter, were not unknown. The 
tales of how a few survivors of the conquered 
(or their children) were sometimes spared and 
of their remtogration into the society of their 
conquerors is of interest to the somologist, 
beoeuse it may provide a ‘ charter’ for oon- 
temporary social relations between the putative 
descendants of vanquished and victors re- 


tales: as a measure for estimating the quality 
of contemporary behaviour, as & means of 
E i ica Agger 
alternately as a means of emphasizing the 
element of discontinuity between what was and 
(thanks to culture heroes or ancestors) is no 
longer (but might be again unless vigilance is 
exercised). 

The poasemion of traditional material may 
be algnifloant for individuals or social groups 
(i) in that it is the property (in the sense of 
‘copyright’ property) of a certain group, 
(Li) 1n. that it grves the leader of that group the 
night to control that material, and (1H) in that 
in pagan Tikopis it had ritual value, and 
therefore might make all the difference between 
wealth and dearth, The author agrees that it is 
arguable that ‘ the body of Tikopia tradition 
serves to reflect and support and 
the framework of the Tikopia society ' (p. 178). 
But there is another aspect to this. It oan be 
shown that ‘very often traditional tales are 
divisive not unitzve ' (p. 175). In other words 
traditional tales may be ‘instruments for 
keeping alive competing alalma of varying 
kind ' (p. 176). That is to say the lack of agree- 
ment between different versions af the same tale 
may reflect differential interesta. In the oon- 
cluding pages of this book the author shows 
cogently thet ım as far as the Tikoplan material 
is conoeened ‘ traditional talea may be not so 
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much a reflection of the social structure itself 


social structure ' (p. 179). 

Binoe even the different versions of &n origin 
story are inconsistent, not only as between 
representatives of different groups, but also by 


of this is that the inconsistency is a function of 
the particular context of situation’ (p. 180). 
Continuity with the past is maintained but 
subject to constant reformulation (p. 183). 
‘Tradition... offers a personal and small- 
group resouroe, a manipulative instrument for 
defending and enhancing social status. As 
much it is a very significant part of the 
organisational mechanisms of the society’ 
(p. 183). 

In the scope of this review one oan do no 
more than allude to the obvious imploations 
of this view of tradition in the study of history 
as such. It will be sufficient to suggest that, 
appearing at a time when the history of the 
pre-literate peoples of Asia and Afrion has 
assumed a new importance, this work offers the 
pioneers in this new field both s challenge and 
an encouragement. 

G. B. MOLAR 


Roama Anstsy: Britain and the Congo 
in the nineteenth century. xiii, 260 pp., 
front., 4 plates. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1962. 38a. 


Dr. Anstey’s SEEE E neci 
of Captain Tuokey’s unsuccessful attempt to 
explore the River Congo in 1816 and ends with 


King of the Belgians, in 1890. Between these 
two eventa lios the story of a series of projecta 
which never quite matured, of negotiations for 
treaties which were never ratified, of dreams 
which faded before they could be realized. The 
generally disappointing nature of British 
activity in the Congo during these years does 
not, however, detract from the value of Dr. 
Anstey’s book, which is, as the publisher 
suggesta, ‘a study of nineteenih-oentury 
British in microcosm ’. 

The ‘ dual atm ' of British policy towards the 
Congo in the years before the partition, like the 
aim of British policy towards many other parta 
of the African continent, was to suppreas the 
slave-trade and to protect and encourage 
British commerce. The onset of the scramble 
for Africa upeot the fine equilibrium of British 
poHoy there as elsewhere, but since the valus 
of British tradein the Lower Congo was believed. 
to be relatively small (Dr. Anstey argues that it 
was in fact much larger than has been sup- 
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posed), the Government met foreign oompeti- 
tion not by annexation nor by the expedient 
of the chartered oompany, but by attempting 
to reach an understanding with the Portuguese. 

Nearly half the book is devoted to an exhaus- 
tive study of the background to and the 
negotiations for an Anglo-Portuguese treaty 
which would have recognimd. Portuguese 
claims on the Lower Congo in exchange for 
certain guarantees of freedom to British 
commerce. Dr. Anstey follows the treaty 
through all its many draft proposals and 
revisions to tts final abandonment in the face 
of opposition within Britain and rejection 
abroad. He untangles all the ideas and oon- 
siderations which went into forming the 
treaty, from those of the talented Robert 
Morier, Consul at Lisbon, who cherished a 
remarkable plan for reforming the whole 
Portuguese colonial empire, to those of the 
witty T. V. Lister, Assistant Under-Secretary 
at the Foreign Office, who felt that as a matter 
of principle nothing should be granted to the 
Portuguese ainoo ' " it is far better to have to 
deal with tho worst savages than with the best- 
intentioned Portuguese” ’. 

The most interesting sections of this book 
deal with the relationship between William 
Mackinnon, who hoped to open up the interior 
of Afrios to British commerce by way of the 
River Congo, and Leopold IT, who apparently 
used Mackinnon—though in a very gentle- 
manly manner—to further his own plans for 
the Congo. Dr. Anstey’s reading of Mackinnon's 
character is painstaking, and 
altogether oonvineing. He sees Maokinnon not 
as an undisoerning or foolish man who became 
Leopold's dupe, but as an essentially generous 
and loyal man who was quite able to look 
after his own interests while those 
of others. In amendment to this analysis it 
might be suggested that Mackinnon’s ambi- 
tions, in his later years, were the ambitions of 
a man who had already conquered the world of 
commerce, and who now wanted to conquer a 
grander world of Kings and Empires, a world 
which would bring him a greater respect and a 
more enduring achievement than all his 
wealth and influence had given him. 

Dr. Anstey’s account of Leopold's activities 
leaves one in some doubt, as accounts of 
Leopold invariably seam to do, as to how far 
the King was a clever and ruthless mantpulator, 
and perhaps something of a moral paycho- 
peth, and how far he was amply an exceedingly 
ambitious and patriotic man who, after all, 
must naturally favour his own Interests and the 
interests of his own oountry above those of 
Britain and his British friends. Stanley clearly 
falt that he had been poorly used by Leopold, 
discarded like so much rubbish when he was no 
longer useful, but then Stanley was always 
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inclined to be a little sensitive. So, at any rate, 
thought the kindly Mackinnon, who apparently 
adjusted with equanimity to the failure of his 
hopes for British trade with the Congo and his 
plans for & British oonoemsion to build the 
Congo railway. 

Dr. Anstey is a careful and conscientious 
scholar. He has máde a far better use of the 
Mackinnon Papers than anyone who has pre- 
ceded him. In his long analysis of the Anglo- 
Portuguese treaty, Dr. Anstey seems to have 
let his sources, rather than his subject, run 
away with him, but his chapters on Maokinnon 
and his friends leave one with the hope that ho 
will write on this subject again. 


MARIS DE KIEWINT HEMPHILE 


MicnanL GELFAND : Shona , with 
special reference to the MaKorekore. 
[xii], 184 pp., front., 39 plates, map. 
Cape Town, eto.: Juta & Co., Ltd., 
1962. 37s. 8d. 


This is the third full-length book on the 
supernatural beliefs and practices of the Shona 
peoples of Southern Rhodesia by Dr. Gelfand. 
Despite the fact that the Bhona are the moat 
numerous people of that country, thelr social 
life remains poorly described ; and in partiou- 
lar we know far too little about many of the 
quite different Shona groupa. Having 
previously written on the Zexuru Shona, Dr. 
Gelfand has now turned to the north-east of the 
region to study the Korekore, As è oontribu- 
tion to Shone studies, and in similar style and 
content to his earlier books, Dr. Golfand’s 
latest work is to be weloomed. 

Rather more than half of this book is oon- 
cerned with the spirit culta and the activities 
of the spirit-mediums. Almost all spirits are 
beheved to be those of lineal ancestors who 
affect the lives of thelr deseendanta. All 
spirits possess and speak through a living 
person, who is not always a direct descendant. 
Thus there are the spirits of culture-heroeq and 
heroines, and of former chiefs, all of whom are 
concerned with contemporary politioal affairs, 
rain-making, and the general welfare of large 
groups of people—chiefdoms and groups of 
chiefdoms. There are spirits of more reoent 
ancestors who are concerned only with s single 
lineage, or an extended family. In any cas, 
the spirits must be placated, and they must be 
asked for protection and for decialans on 
particular issues (e.g. succession to a ahief- 
ship ; the undertaking of some new enterprise). 

Dr. Gelfand gives a good deal of descriptive 
information on the various kinds of spirits and 
the rituals through which they are contacted. 
and their help sought. Some of these rituals 
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he describes as ho actually witnessed them on & 
wpeoille occasion; some he describes in the 
generalized terms used by his informanta. The 
author is not a social anthropologist and he 
does not pretend to sociological interpretation. 
But by reason of his medical , and” 
the sympathetdo rapport which he built up, he 
was on fairly intimate terms, with his 
informanta. 

The remaindar of the book contains accounts 
of Shona diviners, and the rituals connected 
with marriage and with death; and it oon- 
oludes with a review of the soanty literature 
on Shona religion and rituals in an attempt, 
not altogether suooeesful, to provide a general 
picture. On the whole this is & book mainly for. 
the specialist student of south-central Africa, 
rather than for those concerned with oom- 
parative religion or with the sociology of the 
supernatural. It is, however, a useful oontribu- 
tion to the oonmdersble work on local detail 
which continues in Afrios, and necessarily so, 
and which is establishing the background for 
wider theoretioel considerations. 


P. H. GULLIVER 


P. 0. Luxovp: Yoruba land law. xii, 
378 pp, 8 plates. London, eto.: 
Oxford University Press for the 
Nigerian Institute of Social and 
Economico Research, Ibadan, 1982. 
40s. , 


This book on Yoruba customary land law 
by Dr. Petar O. Lloyd, formerly Land Research 
Officer (Western Nigeria), and now a member 
on the academio staff of University College, 
Ibadan, fills a gap in the published works on 
Yoruba land law. Hitherto, there have been 
written such books as Land tenure in the 
Yoruba provinces, by W. H. L. Ward Price, 
1983, and Land tenurs and land adessisiration 
in Nigeria ond tha Cameroons, by O. K. Meek, 
1857. The authors of theses books were princi- 
pally Administrative Officers, 
lawyers have also contributed to the study of 
this subject. Dr. T. O. Klas, the Attorney- 
General of Nigena, has written on Nigerian 
land law and custom, which book has run into 
three editions; and Dr. G. B. A. Coker, now 
a judge, is the author of Family property among 
the Yorubas, 1058. 

Dr. Lloyd's valuable treaties oan be evalu- 
ated as tho first major work by a sodal anthro- 
pologist, who, in dealing with his subject has 
shown profound respect far rules of customary 
law relating to landed property in the Yorube 
kingdoms, 

The author divides his book into three main 
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parta. The first part is headed ‘ Concepts’, and 
under that heading he deals mainly with the 
definitaon, nature, and soope of customary law. 
But is it true to-day to sey that customary 
law is the ‘ ancient law ... which is known to 
all members of the Society ' (p. 17) ? To him, 
customary law needs no lawyers, since all know 
the law. With the greatest respect, it is sub- 
mitted that Dr. Lloyd has completely under- 
estimated the oontribution made by lawyers 
to the development of customary law. He 
would like us to believe that ‘In fact neither 
the administrative officer's nor the “ English ” 
Courts seem to have had any marked effect on 
Customary law’. Surely, this is also a gross 
understatement of the influence of the superior 
courts of Weatern Nigaria on the development 
of customary law. Ever sinoo their establish- 
ment, the superior courts have been enjoined 
to obeerve and eníoroe the observance of every 
customary law which is applicable and is not 
repugnant to natural justioe, equity, and good 
conscience (see Wostern Region High Court 
Law, cap. 44, s. 12), By virtue of this provision. 
the superior courts have been able to moderate 
the harsh instances of customary law. Further, 
in their exercise of equity jurisdiction, the 
courta have been able to mould rules of cousto- 
mary law to wult modern conditions. Thus 
although there is no prescriptive title known to 
customary law, the superior courts on the 
grounds of equity will not allow a party to call 
in ald strict prinmples of native law and custom 
for the purpose of bolstering up a stale claim. 
(Bihau v. Aromashodwn (1052) 14 W.A.C.A. 
204, at p. 200). Many other instances oan be 
given (see e.g. ‘The influence of equity in 
West Afriogn law’, IOLQ, x1, 1, 1902, 31—58). 

Again, under the heading ‘Conospts’ the 
author examines in detail the political and 
social structures of the Yoruba people as a 
prelude to the discussion of the tenurial system. 
Dr. Lloyd deserves to be congratulated on 
giving an &oourate and luold acoomt. He 
fully establishes the principle that in dealing 
with land tenure of any African society, one 
has first to appreclate thelr political and social 
background before one oan really understand 
the system of land tenure. 

Ib 1s in part x of the book that Dr. Lloyd 
examines in detail the system of land tenure. 
He selecta four important Yoruba kingdoms, 
namely Ondo, Ijebu, Ado Ekiti, and Egba, for 
his study. The description of the land law in 
those areas is fortified with a wealth of judicis! 
decisions given by the pre-1957 customary 
courte. The way in whioh the author illus 
trates principles of customary land law with 
judgmenta of the courts is rather too elaborate. 
Quite often one reads about & page and & half 
of material before the particular principle is 
illustrated by a string of cases. In other 
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instances about a page and a half of oase 
materia] is sandwiched between the main text, 
thus breaking the continuity of reading. It 
would have been much better if Dr. Lloyd had 
illustrated the principle of customary law as 
soon aa he had stated it. If there were more 
cases on that topic he could have reported the 
reat of the oases at length either at the end of 
each chapter or as an appendix. The foregoing 
are not ortticians but merely suggestions. 

One oriticiam of Dr. Lloyd's book, as far as 
this reviewer ıs concerned, stems from the 
arrangement of the chapters. If the author 
oan write uniformly on sale of land and on 
suocesalon in the whole of Yorubaland, surely 
he should have adopted the same approach in 
analysing the land law rather than treating the 
subject according to the provinces of Yorube- 
land. There are no doubt variations of custo- 
mary law in Yorubaland, but most of these 
differences are mainly differences in degree. 

The author's distinction between pawning 
and pledging of interests in land is rather oon- 
fusing (see pp. 810, 821). Both in Yorubeland 
and in Ghana it appears that the terms 
‘pledging of land’ or ‘ pawning of land’ are 
used interchangeably to distinguish them from 
the term ' mortgage ' in the English law sense. 

Dr. Lloyd's olumo work is sure to go into 
several editions. When the time oomes for 
another edition, it is to be hoped that a glossary 
of such legal terms as babassibw wil be 
provided in &n appendix. 

The reviewer has nothing but praise and 
admiration for Dr. Lloyd and the painstaking 
manner in which the book has been written. 
The amount of research that has gone into 
the writing of such a work is tremendous. The 
author's analysis of Yoruba land tenure has 
contributed in no small degree to the know- 
ledge on thet subject. Both lawyers and 
laymen will find the book very informative 
and easy to read. 

W. 0. NKOW DANIELS 


F. A. Wss and W. A. WARMINGTON : 
Studies in industriakzation : Nigeria 
and the Cameroons. vii, 266 pp. 
London, eto.: Oxford University Press 
for the Nigerian Institute of Social and 
Economic Research, 1962. S355. 


In the newly independent, underdeveloped 
countries of Asia and Africa the problems of 
economic expansion become increasingly im- 
portant. The early euphoria of successful 
politioal nataonaliam begms to give way to 
concern for the low standards of living and the 
need to diversify and strengthen the national 
economy, in order to achieve the non-politioal 
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fruita of independence. In what ways should 
the peamat economy, which usually involves 
the vast majority of the population, be en- 
couraged ? What should be the place of export 
crops and imported manufactures ! What are 
the possibilities of industrialixation or large- 
scale, caprtalistio agriculture, and what are tho 
social and eoonomio affects likely to be ? As the 
authors of this new book point out, many of the 
deoisions, and often the more vital ones, are 
taken on political rather than purely eoonomío 
grounds; and that is doubtless rightly ao. 
Nevertheless, however m fact the decisians are 
made, it is obviously advantageous to under- 
stand as much as possible about the range of 
possibilities, the probeble costs and effects, and 
the kinds of new problems raised. The outalde 
world, so concerned morally, politically, and 
economically with these underdeveloped 
nations, also needs to appreciate more clearly 
what is happening there and why. 

In this book, by two economists, there is a 
valuable contribution to knowledge and under- 
standing of the problems and poembilities of 
economic development. Their study is confined 
to Nigeria and the old British South Cameroons 
(now the Weet Cameroon), and within that 
region they do not attempt any oomprehenaive 
survey. It 1s fortunate that they do not, for 
though their book may thus leak oomprehen- 
aivences, it well makes up for that by the 
olarity and value of the acoounta of the selected 
parta of the region with which they deal. Dr. 
Wells examines & timber and plywood enter- 
prises in Western Nigeris, and groundnut 
crushing mills in Northern Nigeria—both 
involve new attempts to become less depend- 
ent on the export market by processing local 
produoe in home factories. Dr. Warmington 
oonoentr&tos on the plantetion-type economy 
of the Cameroons where ihe main crops are 
bananas, oil palms, and cocoa——typical export 
crops, and not directly used ar consumed 
locally. In other words, this book contains & 
fair sample of contemporary West Afnoan 
eoonomio enterprise. Both authors give a good 
deal of attention to the problems of labour 
in theese industries—supply, productivity, 
organization, wages—and both are sensible of 
the relations of the particular enterprise to the 
whole economy. How far do worker’ wages 
feed into and encourage local and national 
economies ? How is the supply of labour main- 
tained, and how is it related to the peraisting 
peasant-farmer eoonomy of the villages ? What 
is the level of productivity, and of the turnover 
of labour in these new industries dependent on 
workers who may well be illiterate and un- 
skilled, but are certainly unaccustomed to 
factory-like routines, conditions, and controls ? 
These are the sorts of pertinent questions which 
the authors attempt to lead up to. Commen- 
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dably they do not olaim to be sble to answer all 
of them, let alone to dictate future eoanomio 
policy. Rather, they make a valusble contribu- 
tion to the poorly understood problems which 
affect so many parts of the world; and they 
achieve this by new empirical data and thought- 


P. H. QULLIVEB 
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Guy HowrER: The new societies of 
tropioal Africa : a selective study. xx, 
376 pp., 16 plates. London, eto.: 
Oxford University Press for the 
Institute of Race Relations, 1962. 42s. 


In the words of the author, this book is in 
many ways a co-operative venture. It is the 
outoome of a project financed by & number of 
business concerns which felt-the need to under- 
stand the profound and rapid socia] changes in 
the newly emerging states of tropioal Africa. 
The project was entrusted to the Institute of 
Race Relations who appointed Mr. Hunter to 
direct it, under the guidance of a distinguished 
committee and with help from several ‘ study 
groups’ and from & large number of scholars, 
officials, and business men in many countnes. 
The project included little original research 
work and relied heavily on the findings of 
hundreds of relevant studies from many disclp- | 
lines, supplemented by the author's own er- 
tensive observations and interviews in the 
countries surveyed. The final analysis, how- 
ever, is the work of Mr. Hunter alone, and the 
result is a most informative and penetrating 
study from which every student of oontem- 
porary tropic] Afrioan society oan learn. The 
preeentation is argumentative as well as in- 
formative. The prodigious amount of up-to- 
date information, rather than being given m a 
catalogue form, as one might have expected 
from such an undertaking, is painstakingly 
marshalled to illuminate and discuss many of 


the major socal problems facing the new 
African states. 

The emphasis of the study is on ecanomio 
issues (‘The African eoonomies and their 
growth’, ‘The villager and rural develop- 
ment’, ‘ The African trader’, ' The growth of 
industry’, ‘ African labour and the Afnoan 
manager ', ‘Education and manpower’) but 


- other social aspects are not neglected. In fuot 


one of the underlying assumptaons of the book 
is that societies are integrated wholes and that 
no one institution oan be studied in isolation 
from the other institutions. The contem- 
poraneous pilotare is seen in the perspective of 
time and is further illuminated by frequent 
comparisons with oonditions in nineteenth. 
century Europe. The discusion is throughout 
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pervaded by & humanistic spirit, and it fre- 
. quently shifts from disoussion of structural 
social phenomena and sociological movements 
to & consideration of the personality and well- 
being of the individuals involved in them. ` 
The &uthor not only describes and analyses, 
but also predicts and diagnoses. He presenta a 
wealth of evidence in support of his central 
themis that eoonomio development in the new 
African socletios should start with a revolution 
in agriculture and not with investment in 
industry. He points out that modern industry 
* tends in time to give less employment at in- 
ospital cost and, for countries short of 
capite] and rich in labour, this is the wrong end 
at which to start. The bulk of capital for dove- 
lopment must oome from raising agricultural 
incomes. This can be followed, or attended, by 
‘the growth of secondary industry to process 
agricultural and some mineral output and thus 
to reduce heavily the import of food, alothing, 
and consumer goods’. Profits and foreign ex- 
change so gained can be reinvested in ‘im- 
ports which require massive steel or chemical 
resources and a heavy use of technological 
manpower. Further development, much lows 
foreseeable, may make heavy use of aluminium 
and the new materials and processes which 
will inevitably appear withm a decade’. The 
argument is welghty and cannot be easily 
dismissed 


The enormity of the task of surveying the 
social organization of the vast oountries of 
tropical Africa, with all their geographical, 
historical, and cultural divermty, inevitably 
imposes serious limitations on a work of this 
kind. Ignoring diversity and stressing oommon 
characteristios often leads to the construction 
of an ‘ average’ model of the tropical African 
state, which 1s highly hypothetios] and whioh. 
may not be true of any concrete state. This is 
particularly the case when the author is seeking 
to give a 'holistio' ploture which streams 
interoonnexions between social factors. The 
same sodal phenomenon may have different 
significance in different social systems. As Mr. 
Hunter himself pute it ‘a similar Europeen 
impact may have quite different resulta on two 
African groups not fifty miles apart’. Ono way 
in which this diffloulty might have been partly 
avoided would have been to process the avail. 
able material for each ane of the surveyed 
countries separately, to indioate the gaps in the 
material in each case, and then to work out 
Interoonnexions between the parts, and, finally, 
to compere the results and, if possible, to 
generalize. In fact this was the original plan of 
the project. An alternative would have been 
to give a well-rounded picture of one somety, 
on which relatively sufficient material existe, 
to show how the various parta interact, and 
then to relate material from the other socletaes 
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toit. I cannot understand, in this respect, what 
Mr. Hunter means by the statement that ' The 
title of this book implies a oritique of the types 
of somety emerging in Troploal Africa rather 
than a survey of each in tum’. Nor oan I 
understand what he means when he speaks of 
‘The quality of African socletsos ', and I -find 
his last chapter, under this title, somewhat 
mystifying, perhaps even mystical, and 
certainly at variance with his earlier” argu- 
menta At one point (p. 382) he denies the 
existence of sociological laws or even of social 
regularities, and reduces social phenomena to 
‘human chooses springing from values and 
beefs’. Yok earlier in the book he goes to 
great pains in order to show that beliefs and 
values are the product of histarioal conditions. 
The denial of the existence of social regulari- 
ties undermines the very logical validity on 
which his own arguments, generalizations, 
predictions, comparisons, eto., are besed. I 
also find his warnings about the ‘ethical 
vacuum ’ which is preeumably created by the 
process of industrisization, and his admonition 
that there should be a ‘ determmed reaseartion 
of traditional values ', quite out of place, if nots 
misleading. As many anthropologists have 
shown in recent years, traditional tribal oulture, 
like any other human oulture, is full of conflicts 
and contradictions, and is thus far from being 
fully integrated on either the social or the 
personality levels. Other studies have demon- 
strated, on the other hand, that, side by side 
with the disintegration of tribal traditaon in the 
new urban centres, there are numerous pro- 
cessos giving rise to new forms of co-operation 
between men, to new loyalties and new values 
and beliefs. 

But these are mainly controversial issues 
which do not affect the character af the 
book. This is a book which should be read by 
everyone interested in oontemporary 
society. , 

A. OOHNK 


8. G. F. BRANDON : Man and his destiny 
in the great religions : an historioal and 
comparative study containing the Wilde 
Lectures in Natural and Comparative 
Religion delivered in the University of 
Oxford, 1954-1957. xiv, 442 pp. 
Manchester: Manchester University 
Press, [1962]. 46s. 


"This work comprises an expanded version of 
the Wilde Lectures in Natural and Compara- 
tive Religion given by Professor Brandon at 
Oxford between 1954 and 1957. The basio 
theme of the inquiry concerns the various 
views reached by man as to his place in the 
world-order, particularly those arising fram his 
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Tealixation of the fact of ineluctable death. 
The main novel feature of the methodology, 
which Professor Brandon discusses in his 
introduction, is that an attempt is made to 
examine anew the religions oonoerned to 
discover what their basic oonoepts aro, rather 
than to consider the extent and manner in 
which chosen oonoepts, dr&wn from our own 
religious background, may be recognized there. 

* Professor Brandon begins with an examina- 
tion of the religion of prehistorio man, and 
follows this with chapters headed. ‘Egypt’, 
‘Mesopotamia’, ‘The Hebrews’, ; Greek 
culture’, ‘Christianity’, ‘Islam’, ‘Tran’, 
‘India’, ‘Buddhism’, and ‘hma’. The 
author devotes a final shart chapter, ‘ Man and 
his destiny’, to his conclusions, and adds a 
usefal bibliography and indexes. 

Throughout, the work is lucidty written and 
for the most pert clearly and oonvinaingly 
argued. In the few chapters upon the contents 
of which the reviewer considera himself 
competent to-offer a judgment, it may be said 
that Professor Brandon’s reading is wide and 
up-to-date, and in the case of Mesopotamia, for 
which he does not claim to control the original 
ancient texta, his use of modern translations 
(some of the earlier of which are highly 
speculative in their treatment of Babylonian 
religion) is oommendably judicious. The book 
can be recommended aa of high value and 
interest to anyone who enjoys an amateur 
or professional concern in the comparative 
study of religions. A few paragraphs noted 
below, in whieh Professor Brandon's argu- 
ments do not oarry conviction with the 
reviewer, do not serloualy impair the excellence 
of the work as a whole. 

Twenty-four pages of the introduction are 
devoted to what is in many respects a very 
useful examination of the relatively little that 
is known about Palaeolithio religion. In the 
course of this examination the author attempts 
' to reconstruct tho Pal&eolithio estimate of 
human nature and destiny’ (p.28). He is 
aware of the dangers of speculating ‘on the 
basis of little actual evidence’, but defends 
this procedure as ‘ particularly justified in such 
a case as the one with which we are oonoerned 
here, where the evidence is inevitably so 
sparse’, The reviewer would take the contrary 
view that the sparser the evidence the less 
justification there is for speculation. 

With regard to the Egyptlan ‘Pyramid 
texte’, Professor Brandon oonslders that 
* there oan be little doubt that it was the terror 
of death which inspired much efforts of 
imaginative Ingenuity’ (p. 85). Whilst this is 
certainly the view generally held, ıt is not. as 
Profesor Brandon suggesta, the only possible 
interpretaon of the tremendous emphasis 
given to the ouli of the dead in ancient Egypt, 
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for, as E. J. Baumgartel (‘ Tomb and fertility ', 
Jahrbuch fur Klesnasiatischa Forschung, 1, 1050, 
56-65) points out, there 1s at least the possi- 
bility that this cult was related primarily to the 
potential effects of the dead upon the well- 
being of the living. 
Professor Brandon's handling of the Meso- 
ian material is admirable, though there 
is one point at which the reviewer feels oon- 
strained to enter a caveat. On p. 81 we read: 
‘the ritual death and resurrection of 
. held an important place in 
Mesopotamian religion’, whilst later wo are 
told, with referenoe to Tammus, ‘ In the native 
texta we have no olear information about the 


mythology of this deity, but there is sufficient. 


ground for regarding him as a vegetation god 
of the dying-rising type so abundantly docu- 
mented...in... The Golden Bough’. This is 
a view which continues to be taken by many 
comparative religionists and Old Testament 
scholars of the Futual Pattern school, dewpite 
the fact that a number of Assyriologists have 
been pointing out in recent years that whilst 
Dumuszi (Tammuz) certanly died, there is not 
only no evidence that he rose again but 
positive evidence from Sumerian sources 
(adduced by Professor Brandon, p.81, n.5, 
but ignored in its implications) that he did not. 
It should perhaps be specifically pointed out 
that Professor Brandon's statement that at the 
end of the Akkadian version of the ‘ Descent of 
Iktar’ Ištar showed ‘ extreme joy at meeting 
Tammux’ (p.81) is without basis: in faot, 
Ištar showed grief, as even Heidel, despite a 

attempt to escape from the implioe- 
tions of this, had to recognize (Ths Gilgamesh 
epic and Old Testament parallels, p. 128, n. 92). 
There is no evidence for Professor Brandon's 
conclusion (p.81, n.5) that the Semitic 
version showed & change of view from the 
Sumerian on the matier of the goddess 
sending Dumuxi (Iammus) down to the 
Underworld as her ransom. In the Semitio 
version, as in the Sumerian, Iktar had to pay 
& ransom for her return to the upper world 
(A. Heidel, op. cit., 127, Ashur recension after 
line 38), and Titar’s weeping for Tammuz 
suggests that he was the aooepted substitute. 
The goddess's atitude to Dumuxi (Tammus) 
has indeed undergone s change from her harsh 
vindictiveness in the Sumerian version to her 
grief at the fate of Tammuz in the Akkadian 
version, but this does not require us to postu- 
late a complete reversal of tho myth's view of | 
the fate of Dumuxi (Tammur). Whilst there is 
no present evidenoe for deciding the matter, 
the fact that Iktar sent Tammur to the 
Underworld as her ransom whilst yet grieving 
for him might well be explained by the folk- 
loristio motif found, inter aita, in ‘ Beauty and 
the Beast ' and Judges xi, 30-5. For the most 
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recent examination of the problem of Tammuz 
see O. R. Gurney in Jowrnal of Semitic Studies, 
vu, 2, 1962, 147-60. 

Professor Brandon goes on from his mis- 
conception about the mythology of 'ammux to 
&dduoe a text which he supposes to provo that 
there was in Mesopotamian religion a ‘ritual 
identification of a human being with the 
dying-rising god’ ‘to restore & sick man to 
health and vigour’ (p. 108). The translation 
given by Professor Brandon on p.102, a 
version of Ebeling's German rendering, 1s 
acceptable as far as it goes, but omits oertain 
lines which are against the interpretation 
Professor Brandon is suggesting. Thus one 
line oontains the instruction, ' You shall say, 
“ O Tkter-rigua, take up the canse for Dumuxl 
of so-and-so the sick man'’’. At a later stage 
of the ceremony the sick man, In the course of a 
prayer to Iitar, says, ‘Put in a word for me 
with Tammuz thy lover!'. Both these lines 
suggeet that an attempt is being made to 
ooeroe or cajole Tammux (who, being in the 
Underworld, is an acosptable advocata with the 
powers of Death) on behalf of the mok man, 
rather than that the sick man is being identi- 
, Sed with Tammuz. 

On pp. 100 ff. Professor Brandon gives a 
useful discussion of necromancy in ancient 
Israel, reaching a number of oonclusions 
already published by the reviewer in ‘Some 
ancient Bemitie conceptions of the afterlife’, 
Faith ond Thought, xo, 1958, 157-82. The 
reviewer would not, however, sharo Professor 
Brandon’s estimate of the prominence 
of the old mortuary cults in Israel, which for 
Professor Brandon were such that ‘the Yah- 
wist account of the creataon and fall of man 
must be regarded as a clever rebuttal of those 
assumptions about human destany that in- 
spired the mortuary cult which was deemed to 
be inimioal to the interests of Yahwiam’ (p. 129). 
Professor Brandon makes one or two other 
unusual asseeuments, unsupported by cogent 
evidence, of Biblical traditions: thus he 
regards Noeh as important for the invention 
of viticulture &nd virtually ignores the Flood 
(p. 128). 

Professor Brandon’s treatment of Christi- 
anity is besically orthodox early twentieth- 
century Modernism, with demythologixing 
developments. He seeks to trace the Christian 
doctrine of man beck to the most primitive 
written sources, the epistles of Sí. Paul, and 
the concluaion which he ultimately reaches as 
to Bt. Paul's gospel is that ‘the Christian 
disciple's mystical identifloation with Christ in 
his death ... [effected] some kind of delivery 
or emancipation from the celestial bodies of the 
universe (p. 215). This interpretation rests 
very heavily upon & particular view of tho 
meaning of the puxxlng phrase rà crayeia 
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ToU xócuov! which Professor Brandon pro- 


poses to setile by the argument that (p. 215) 
‘the interpretation,... that they mean the 


- Kars or planeta, alone make« sense with what 


is now known of popular religious and pseudo- 
philosophioal ide&s current in oontemporary 
Gracco-Roman sodety '. This b resta 
upon two assumptions: (1) that the idees in 
question were not only present in contemporary 
Grasco-Roman thought but were dominant to 
the virtual exclusion of other conceptions, 
(2) that Bt. Paul's religious ideas were neces; 
warily those of contemporary Greeoo-Roman 
society. (l) has yet to be proved and (2) ıs 
almost certainly false, according to Bt. Paul'a 
own statements in Galatians i, 14, Philippians 
id, 4-6, and Acts xxvi, 4-5, of his ultra- 
conservative Jewish upbrmging. Professor 
Brandon, however, goes on to say that ' we 
woo Paul regarding the Christian diseiplo's 
mystical identafloation with Christ in his death 
as affecting some kind of delivery or emancipa- 
tion from the celestial bodies of the universe ' 
and adduoes, ‘in confirmation of this view ', 
Galatians tv, 8-4. But in this passage it is 
stated in the clearest terms [' God sent forth his 
Son, ... born under the law, that he might 
redeem them which were under the law, that 
we might receive the adoption of sons '] that 
the peril from which the Christian disciple was 
redeemed was not ' the celestial bodies of the 
universe’ but the law, and that ‘law’ here 
moans the Jewish Torah is put beyond doubt 
by the chapter of Galatians leading up to the 
verses quoted, which discusses in detail the 
relationship between God's covenant with 
Abraham and the Jewish law. Professor 
Brandon’s’ argument does not, in the opinion 
of the reviewer, provide a firm basis for the 
of an ‘astraliam which formed the 
framework of that mhos of redemption or 
salvation which constituted the essence of 
[Bt.] Paul's gospel, and which as such diverged 
so fundamentally from the original farm of the 
faith’ (p.210). Professor Brandon later 
mentions that ‘the oonoept of Adam as the 
progenitor of the human race and the cause of 
ita wretched condition . . is harder to reconalle 
with the astral mythos’ (p. 217), but does not 
consider the possibility that the difficulty 
reaides in the fact that the supposed astral 
mythos was not a basic element in Bt. Paul's 
soteriology. 
In the oonoluding chapter Professor Brandon 
gives a useful clammfloation of the main types 


1 For references to the and 
interpretations of crotyeior În Beatin’ aad 
other oontexts wee inter alia W. Bener, 
Greek-Fuglish lexicon of the New Testament 
and other early Ohristion literawure (transl. by 
W. F. Arndt and F. W. Gingrich), 1957, 776, 
sub oroiyeior 8. 
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) 
of belief as to the nature of man. His constitu- 
tion might be considered as payoho-physmioal 
(an animated body in which the body is 
emontlal for existence) or an eternal soul in- 
dwellng a body or (as in Christi- 
anity) a blend of both ideas. Tho estimate of 
man's nature may be optimistio or peesimistio, 
and central to the whole problem is the 
question of man's fate beyond death: Professor 
Brandon emphasizes the near-universality of 
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behef in continued existence beyond death, 
even where the view of the nature of that 
existence might have bean expected to make 
annihilation seem preferable. The origin of the 
idea of existence beyond death Professor 
Brandon ascribes to man’s awareness of time : 
curiously he appears never to oonaider the 
possibilty that the ides may have arisen from 
an inborn awareness of a truth. ; 
H. W. T. BAGGB 
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Harz BkRoBUOHA: Stina, mit Auf- 
nahmen von George W. Allan. (Statten 


des Geistes.) 126 eee E 
hotoe. Olten and Lausanne: 
brat. -Verlag, 1959. 


The volume (written in German) is meant for 
the general public, and forms part of a sertes 
called ‘ places of spirituality’ which includes 
books on Siena and Athos. It follows the 
history of the peninsula from the early periods, 
describes ita role in Exodus, and deals with the 
information provided by inscriptions and 
literary sources about the pagan cult af its 
inhabitants and the pilgrims to it in the early 
centuries of our ere. The main part of the book 
‘deals, however, with the Christian associations 
of the peninsula: the early anachorites who 
resorted to it, and the history of the famous 
monastery. The text, which pretends to no 
omginality but summarixes the rioh literature 
on the subject, is fairly competent, but by no 
means outstanding. The 115 illustrations are 
very well done technically and include some 
magnifloent colour photographs; some—asuoh 
as the photograph of the mosque with the 
twelfth-oentury pulpit and stand—will be of 
interest also for the . On the whole, 
however, the seloction of subjecta oan perhaps 
be said to be somewhat casual and not to give 
an all-round picture: 

B. M. STR 


Grund der Sammlungen von August 
Fisoher, Theodor Néldeke, Hermann 
und anderer Quellen heraus- 
gegeben. durch dis Deutsche Morgen- 
landésche Gesellschaft. 3. Lieferung 
[karra-kus'un]. Cover-title, 106-68 pp. 
Wiesbaden : Otto Harrassowitz, 1962. 
DM. 9. 
That the third fascicle of this important 
additzon to Arabio lexioography (the two oarlier 


fascicles of which were reviewed in BSOAS, 
xxv, 2, 1902, 341) only brings us approximately 
half-way through the letter bif is indioative of 
the slow pace that & compilation of such 
accuracy and complextty demands. There 


' appears to have been & change of editors, and 


there is an additional list of source-material, 
some quite old texts and same relatively 
recently published. This fasciole &ppeers to be 
richer in quadriliteral roots than the two 
previous issues. 

B. B. SERSMANT 


RiouagD WaLzBBR: Greek into Arabic: 
essays on Islamic philosophy. (Oriental 
Studies, 1.) [vi], 256 pp. Oxford: | 
Bruno Cassirer, 1962. istributors : 
Faber and Faber. 63s.) 


This elegantly produced volume is & reprint ' 
of 14 articles or essays written between the 
years 1034 and 1958 by Dr. Walser for various 
learned journals, As the title indicates, they 
&re in the main oonoerned with Greek philo- 
sophy which found ita way into Arabio litera. 
ture, and oover such topios as the legacy of 
Classios to tho Is]amio world, Arabic transla- 
tions of Aristotle, new light on Galen’s moral 
philosophy. We are, however, also given 
studies on al-Kindi, el-F&rkbT, and Miskawaih, 
the volume oonoluding. with a survey of 
Platonem in Islamio philosophy. It is 
interesting to asso the Importance of Greek 
oonoepts in fashioning Islamio philosophy and 
to find lost Greek texta in Arabic versions, and 
useful to have those articles on what is still a 
rather neglected side of Arabic studios collected 
in a single volume, though s fuller index 
would have profited the inquiring reader. 


E. B. SERJRANT ^ 

HumwnicH Sontraname : Ursprung und 
Entwicklung der arabischen. Abraham- 
Nimrod-Legende. (Bonner Oriental- 
istische Studien, Neue Serie, Bd. 11.) 
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[Iu], 200pp. Bonn: Selbatverlag dea 
Orientalischen Beminars der Univer- 
gitát Bonn, 1961. 


The main outlines of the legend of Nimrod 
in Muslim writings are given in EJ. The author 
has set out the development of the Abraham- 
Nimrod legend, starting from the references to 
it in the Qur'ün. He shows how the legend wes 
elaborated in Muslim literature, compares its 
details with Jewiah haggedah, and examines 
the relation between the Hebrew and Arabio 
forms. Since Nimrod is not mentioned by name 
in the Qur'ün it has long been obvious that 
Muslim exegetes must have obtained ther 
information from people to whom the name was 
familar. The author makes & careful and 
detailed examination of the traditions which 
Taberi drew from Ibn Ish&q and his younger 
oontemporary Sudd!. They sre to be found in 
his * History ' and Qur'án commentary. 

Having set out the similarities and differences 
between later Arabian legends and the works 
on haggadah the writer comes to the oon- 
clusion that dependence on Jewish sources 18 
certain. After a summary of the details of the 
legend as tt appears in an unpublished manu- 
script now in the library of the Univermty of 
"Tübingen he shows how the Arabian version 
follows closely the track of the midrash, and 
concludes with an examination of the relation 
of two fragmenta of a work from the Cairo 
Genixah to the Muslim legend, and makes & 
strong case for reserve in acceptmmg Chapire’s 
verdiot that Ka‘b al-Ahbür was its author. 

This is a painstaking and informative study. 


A. GUILLAUME 


Rupouy Karss and Husert Kriss- 
Herron: Volksglaube im Berewh des 
Islam. Bd. 11. Amulette, Zauberformeln 
und Beschworungen. xxvii, 246 pp., 

104 plates. Wiesbaden: Otto Harras- 

sowitz, 1962. DM. 60. 


The first volume, on tbe oult of saints, has 
been reviewed in & preoeding volume of this 
Bulletin (xxiv, 2, 1961, 863). In this volume, 
which deals with amulets and magio formulae, 
the main emphasis lies in the descriphon of 
objects collected and practices observed by the 
authors themselves, but here too Information 
derived from previous scholars is amply used. 
A specially valuable feature is the extensive 
illustration, mainly through photographs of 
objects ın the author's collection. The book 
is almost exclusively concerned with modern 
conditions ; the euthors do not, exoept in rare 
canes, attempt to give a historical dimension to 
their desorrption by taking into account older 
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literary sources. It may be mentioned that a 
greet part of the book (pp. 140—204) doals with 
the oeremony known as zàr for the exorciam of 
spirits. There is an extensive literature on this 
subject; the desortption in the present book 
is based on personal experience and 15 &ooom- 
penied by interesting photographs of tbe 
ceremony ani the appointments (amulets, 
eto.) connected with it. An appendix oontaina 
additions to Bd. r. 
5. M. STERN. 


ALBERT Warerston: Planning in 
Morocco: organization and imple- 
mentation. (The Economic Develop- 
ment Institute, International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development.) 


viii, 72 pp., map. Baltimore: Johns 
aces , 1962. (Distributed in 
G.B. by Oxford University Press. 205.) 


This is the first of a series of case studies to 
be pubhahed by the Eoonomio Development 
Institute which are dedigned to present à 
‘comparative analytic] study of plannmg 
experience in representative countries through- 
out the world '. This study, however, is almost 
entirely descriptive and oontains very lrttle 
analysis. Moroccan planning machimery 1s 
described, the construction of the Biennial 
Investment Plan for 1958-9 and of the Five- 
Year Plan for 1960-4 outlined, and the methods 
and problems of implementing them discussed. 
One hopes that further studies in the seres will 
seize on the essential aspects of planning in the 


„countries covered and develop & rounded 


eoonomio analysis and political appraisal 
which will give the reader some inmght into 
what is, in faot, going on. Unfortunately, this 
attempt does not go sa far as one would like 
in that direction. 

XDITH PENROSE 


“Wisouns BmrLpiGEANU : les actes des 


premiera sulians conservés dans les 
manusorits turos de la Bibli 
Natwonale à Paris. I. Actes de Mehmed 
IT et de Bayezid II du ms. Fonds turo 
anoion 39. (École Pratique des Hautes 
Études, vi? Section. ocumente et 
Recherches sur l'Économie des Pays 
byzantins, islamiques et slaves ot leurs 
Relations commerciales au Moyen 
Age, mr) 195 pp., map. Paris, La 
Haye: Mouton et Co., 1960 
Masnusorrpt no. 89 of the old Turkish series 


in the Bibliothéque Nationale consista of a 
collection of Ottoman administrative orders, 
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chiefly fiscal and financial, dating from the 
reigns of Mehmed II and B&yexid IL A fao- 


in 1056 ; at about the same time, a oritloal and 
annotated transcription was published in 
Ankzre by R. Anhegger and Halil Inalak. It 
* is this manuscript that M. Beldioeenu now 
presenta in French and interprets for the benefit 
of students of Ottoman and eastern Mediter- 
ranean hi . The method he adopts is 
thas of ' l'analyse des documenta '—& kind of 
abridged, explanatory paraphrase, oonveying 
the purport but not the literal meaning of the 

original. There is much to be said for this as a 
method of dealing with the exuberance of 
Ottoman opistolary style, though one may 
wonder whether it is wholly adequate for 
technical administrative documents such as 
these. - 

Besides MS 39, M. Beldiocann has used two 
other Paris manuscripts, in which some of the 
documents recur, and has added an extensive 
annotatation based on & wide range of Turkish 
and other sources. These notes, together with 
an elaborate bibliography, an introduction on 
diplomatio, a glossary of termas, and appendixes 
on metrology and geographical names, will 
make this book & valuable work of reference for 
Turkish specialists as well as for the Mediter- 
ranean laymen whom the editor had in mind. 
A second volume is promised, to contain more 
than 60 documents, of the period from Murid I 
to B&yezid II, preserved in other Paris 
manuscripts. 


B. LWWIS 


ALEXANDER QVAKHARIA and MAGALI 


Topua (ed.): Visamiani (the Old 
` Georgian translation of the Persian 
poem Vis o Ramin): text, notes, and 
glossary. (Oriental Institute of the 
Academy of Sciences, Georgian 8.8.R.) 
763 pp. + errata sheet. Tbilisi : Izda- 
tel’stvo Akademii Nauk Gruxinskoy 
BSR, 1962. Rbls. 2.76. 


Interest in GQurg&nf'a romantio poem about 
the loves of Vis and Rm, and its roots in the 
civilizations of Parthia, Iran, and the Seljfiq 
empire, continues unsbated. As noted in 
Professor V. Minoraky’s article ‘ Vis-w Ramin 
(IV)’ (BSOAS, xxv, 2, 1902, 275-80), a now 
edition of the Persian text was published by 
M. J. Mahjūb at Tehran in 1959, while an 
article by M. Mol4, published in the same year, 
propounded new and rather daring hypotheses 
about the historical milieu in whioh Gurgin!’s 
romance took on its definitive shape. The 
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Persian Visu Ramin haa now been made 
aocessible to Western readers in a French 
translation by Professor Henri Massó (Paris, 
1959). There exists in addition an carly trans- 
lation into Georgian prose, at&ributed to Bargis 
of 'T'mogvi, an author of the twelfth century. 
This Georgian redaction was first publiahed in 
Tbilisi in 1884 and translated into English by 
Sir Oliver W (London, 1914), and later 
into Rusian by 8. Iordaniahvili (2nd edition, 
Tbilisi, 1960). The great age of the Georgian 
version makes it indispensable for comparative 
study of the Persian original, the manuscripts 
of which have not escaped corruption in course 
oftame, Thus itis very useful to have this new, 
orltioal edition of the Georgian recension, pre- 
pared by two members of the Oriental Institate 
of the Georgian Academy of Sciences under the 
supervision of the Director of the Institute, 
Professor Giorgi Tweretell, and based on no lees 
than $1 different manusoripts. The editors 
have prefaced the text with a oriticel introduo- 
tion, and added an epparatus criticus of some 
450 pages which Includes comparisons of 
pasagos in the Persian and Georgian versions, 
notes of mistakes made by the Georgian trans- 
lator, and oases where the Georgian text helps 
to olear up obecurities and corruptions in the 
manuscripts of the Persian orginal. More than 
100 pages are devoted to a list of variants, and 
there is a glossary of the more difficult Georgian 
words, notably those taken directly from 
Persian, and an index of geographical and 
proper names, This meticulous piece of scholar- 
ship is a fine example of the work being done at 
the centres of Oriental studies in the Boviet 
Union, and demonstrates the handicaps which 
must beset Western scholars who fail to take 
such work fully into aooount in their own 
Tesearahos. 
D. M. LANG 


T. Burrow and M. B. ExzNzaU: 
an Dravidian joal dictionary. 
609 pp. Oxford: Clarendon 

Prena, 1961. £6 6s. 


It is probably fair to state that this work will 
come to oocupy in the field of Dravidian Un- 
guistios a poation as significant as that of 
Bishop Caldwell's Comparatsee grammar of the 
Dravidian languages. The meticulousness of 
soholarship and accuracy in printing and pro- 
duotion herein demonstrated are to be admired 
and their example followed. 

In the introduction to thelr work, the authors ` 
chart the phoneto correspondences with 
Primitive Dravidian of 20 Dravidian languages 
but, wisely, starred reconstructions are nob 
entered in the Dictionary itself. The authors 
summarize the work hitherto carried ont in the 
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various languages, and there is a select biblio- 
graphy, followed by a note on the trans- 
cription. To the authors’ phonetic description 
of the post-dental one-flap tremulant r and the 
alveolar trilled r it should be added that in 
* mainland ' Tamil, as opposed to that of Jaffna, 
& distinction between r and r has to a large 
extent been in the writing systèm only. 

The main part of the Dictionary, pp.1-885, 
consists of 4,572 numbered entries. This device 
is extremely useful as, apart from present case 
of reference, any subsequent publication of a 
supplement will be facilitated. The order of 
arrangement of the items is, state the authors 
(p. xx), that of the Tamil characters, and with- 
in each group of etyma an emmentially geo- 
graphical order working from south to north is 
followed. It is hard not to express satisfaction 
that Tamil in fact oocupies the head position, 
and in connexion with this the authors pay 
see ees 


p E 

the proper use of the dictionary, &re appended 
and these include & number of Indo-Aryan 
languages. It has been necessary to adopt 
various orders for the letters in these ; broadly 
speaking the Devankgar! order 1s followed for 
the literary languages and thet of the roman 
alphabet for the non-literary. Here, may one 
be allowed to be a trifle disturbed by the term 
‘Devanigari alphabet’? Each index is pre- 
ceded by a statement about the modifloations 
necessary for either order, and there are no 
grounds for oonfusian. One wonders why four 
Tamil dialect forms, from three dialects, were 
itemized separately at the end of the 80 pages 
of closely-printed Tamilindex. A further index 
is of English meanings, and this reviewer was 
glad to see two indexes of plant-names, Latin 
and English/Anglo-Indian. 
. The precision needed to produce this fine 
work is inevitably reflected in the prios, but 
it is a book that is an essential tool in the hands 
of anyone working in the field of Indian 
linguistics for many years to come. 


J. E. MARE 


M. B. EuzNzAU: Brahui and Dravidian 
comparative grammar. (University. of 


California Publications in ics, 
Vol. xxvu.) ri, 91 pp. and 
Los Angeles: University of California 


Press, 1962. $2.25. 


In their preface to A Dravidian etymological 
dictionary, T. Burrow and M. B. Emeneau 
stress the need of Intensive work on many of the 


non-literary languages of this family. It is 
clear that ın the fleld of Brahul much work re- 


> 
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mains to be done, especially on its dialects. 
Most weloome, therefore, is a work which sets 
out to establish the position of Brahui in the 
Dravidian family and the influences upon it of 
Iranian and Indo-Aryan. 

According to the 1981 census, about 225,000 
people in the highlands of Baluchistan and in 
Sindh speak Brehui, isolated from other 
speakers of Dravidian by about 800 miles. 
The problem of this discontinuity is of great 
historical interest, but Professor Emeneau 
feels that little evidence is ever likely to oome 
to hand for ita soluizon. 

In the meantime, the fact of the Brahuis 
winter migration to the plains of Sindh has 
resulted in a degree of Indo-Aryan bilingualism 
whioh, together with their Iranian bilingualism 
in the highlands, has influenced their Dravidian 
language 1n most interesting ways. The author 
discusses this clearly in ch. iv. Of more partiou- 
lar interest to the specialist in Dravidian is 
oh. v, wherein Professor Emenesu discusses the 
position of Brahui in the Dravidian family. In 
disagreeing with Konow, Linguistic swrwey of 
India, Iv, 1006, 285, that Brahu occupies a 
special position in the Dravidian family, the 
author places it squarely in the North Dravi- 
dian subfamily, and cautiously moves towards 
the view that the Brahuis represent a remnant 
of a prehistorio Dravidian population ex- 
tending over much of the sub-continent. 

The indexes are a very useful appendix to the 
book which is illustrated by a map showing the 
approximate linguistio distribution in Baluch- 
istan. Fittingły, the work is dedicated to 
Sir Denys Bray, LC.8., whose writings on 
Brahui hitherto represented the major part of 
scholarship on the language. 

Tt is to be hoped that publication of Professor 
Emenseu’s book will be followed by the neces- 
wary interrelated ethnological and linguistic 
fleld-studies. 

J. B. MABR 


M. B. EwzNzmav (tr): Kalidasa’s 
Ab Rüna-éaskuntala, translated from 
the | recension. xii, 115 pp. 
Berkeley & Los Angeles : University of 
California Press, 1962. $3. (Engli 
agents: Cambridge University Press. 
24s.) 


The translator has here sought to give a 
close rendering of tho Sakwaiala (Harvard 
Oriental Series text) for the benefit of students 
at the elementary level, and at the same time 
to reproduce faithfully the various styles of the 
original (‘go easy, gents!...', ‘just get 
this'...’, ‘don’t say that, boss ! . ..."). Aesthe- 
taoally, the result falls between tho two stools 
(could it do otherwise t}—even the use in titles 
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of a mock Anglo-Saxon fount (lower-case only) 
does not succeed in closing the gap between 
KaAlidüss and Gangsterdom. Pedagogioally, a 
work of great usefulness and accuracy. 


J. 0. W. 


(ed.): JAanasri- 
metranibandhavals (Buddhist philo- 
sophioal works of JAanasrimitra). (Tib- 
etan Sanskrit Works Series, Vol. v.) 


[x], v, 67, 644 pp. Patna: Kashi 
Prasad. Jayaswal h Institute, 
1959. Res. 25. 


In 1957 Professor Thakur published an 


important collection of works written by the, 


Buddhist logician Ratnaktrti (TSWS, m). The 
present volume contains the following highly 
noteworthy treatises composed by RatnakIrii's 
teacher Jfiinaérimitre: (1) Kpanchhoengi- 
dhyðya; (2) Vyüptcoroh; (8) Bhaddbheda- 


Saktrasangrakasitira. 

As long ago as 1082, in an article on Jfknakrt 
(WZKHM, xxxvur 220f), E. Preuwallner 
observed that even from the so&nt material 
then available, it was olear thet this philosopher 
of the post-Dharmaktril period must at one 
time have had a very great significance. This 
view is entirely confirmed by the present 
collection. The edition of these texta is based 
on one manuscript only, discovered by Ráhuls 
B&nkrty&ysne in Tibet, with the exoeptian af 
the Ksosabhongidhytya, of which a different, 
defective, MS was found in the Shabu 
monastery. It is a well-known fact that Rat- 
nekirtl prepared lucid and ‘more or lem 
popular’ summaries of his teacher’s works, 
time and again quoting verses and prose 
peasagos from them. More than 00 of these 
verses were traced in the present volume. Thus 
the previous collection was sn additional source 
from which occasionally defective passages 
oculd be restored. (Bee pp. 1i, 30). Moreover, 
E A uc 

other avail&ble--non-Buddhist— works, not- 
ably of Udayana, Srtvallabha, Gangede, 
Madhavüo&ryu, Sankaramiére, Mallisena, and 
others. These quotations are carefully heted 
and compared with the corresponding pessages 
of the present text (Boe pp. 9, 32-42). Even so 
Professor Thakur observes that ‘ ane cannot be 
reasonably sure in correctly reconstructing the 
text with the available material. There are 
obscure passages which beffied all attempts st 
clarifloation. It is hoped that further compare- 
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tive study will mend many of the shortoomings 
of the volume ’ (p. iii). Be this as it may, we 
oan only be grateful to Professor Thakur for his 
painstaking expert work. The real rivals af 
JfiknakrImitrs were the Nalykyikas. He forms 
a link between VAosspatimiéra, whom he 
oriticizee, and Udayana, by whom he is in tam 
oríticixed in defence of the former. Moreover, 
he examined the theories of great number of 
other philosophers and logicians, both Buddhist 
and non-Buddhist. The editor rightly observes 
that he is rewponsible for the preservation of 
actual passages from the works (now lost) of 
many important scholars who were active 
between Dharmakirti and Udayana., He also 
forms a bridge between ancient and later 
Buddhist developments. Especially in (11) and 
(12) of the collection he gives a detailed ex- 
position of the S&karevijfiknavkda theory of the 
Yog&olira-Vijfiknav&da school which servos as 
a link between old masters like Nigiryuna, 
Mattreyandtha, Asanga, and others and later 
philosophers such es Dharmakirti, Prajfikkar- 
agupta, eto. Highly signifloant is his elabora- 
tion of the view that there 1s a fundamental 
unity between the Yogio&rs and the Midhya- 
mike postions. The collection generally us a 
mine of interesting quotations. It sheds oon- 
aiderable light on the development of an 
important period af Indian philosophy. : 


D. F. 


Rasm Vimar: Josui: Le rüuel de la 
dévotion krgnatie. (Publications de 
l'Institut Frangais d’ Indologie, No. 
17.) [v], ix, 142 pp., 7 plates. Pondi- 
ohéry : Institut Français d' Indologie, 
1959. 


In contradistinction to the mrpeorabundanoe 
of publications concerning the different doo- 
trina] and philosophical aspects of Brah- 
manism-Hinduism, there are relatively few 
books which give textually adequate aocounts 
of its later—non-Vedio—oomplex ritualistic 
developments. The present interesting and 
very informative work 1s therefore all the more 
weloome in that it provides a detailed analysis 
of the cult-rrtual devoted to Srikrans as well 
as of its gradnal development. Aooording to 
the author (p. 7), Kxsnaism dominates the 
religious atmosphere of India; by & spritual 
metamorphosls rt has transformed the Vedio 
ritual, although a formal oontumuity with the 
Veda has bean preserved. The author traces the 
various stages of this tranationsl process. In 
all Indian (Vignu-Krana) temples—North and 
South—the ritual is primarily related to the 
Pascartira-samhita, with the exosption of 
the Venkateévara temples of Tirupati and 
Kificipuram which adhere to the Vaikhünass 
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tradition. The present work is based on 
various Agamas, Tantras, Puranas, the 
Poftcardira-samAud, and, more in particular, 
an the Hartbhakevilisa. This is an early 
mxteenth-oentury treatise, emanating from the 
. Caitenys school, which itself contains a large 
.number of quotations from the Pur&nas, the 
Nhrada-paAcarütra, and other sources. The 
. authors of this work (Gop&la Bhatta, eto.) 
belong to the goswimw*s who are primarily 
Tewponmble for the introduction of a detailed 
ecleotio ritual, besed on  bhakh, which 
flourished especially in North Indu. In the 
introduction (ch. i) Dr. Joahi briefly surveys 
the possible ongins and further developments 
of Krensism.  Krsne projects an image of 
perennial youthfulness, just like Sanatkumkra 
Bkanda of the Chandogya Upamsad, Mafijuéri- 
kumérebhtite, and Avalokiteévara. It is 
probable that a cult of a yo god existed 
prior to the appearance of the cult. 
The following chapters desoribe the initiation 
(dikt), tnoludmg the function and use of tho 
‘moantatiohs’ (manira), the rosary, and the 
purascarcna. This is & fundamental 1nita&tory 
rite primarily based on the constant repetation 
(Jape) of the incantation which endows ıt wrth 
power and efficacy (p. 82£.). Interesting too 
are the chapters dealing with the construction 
of the temple, the making, consearation and 
cult of the image, and the worshipper of 
Srikrena. Apart from ther religious signifi- 
o&noe, many of the rites and mjunctions, which 
are by no means uniform, are of some soio- 
logical importance. In & short preface Professor 
Filliozat gives a lucid account of the place of 
mtualiam generally m the Indian religious 
actuation, from the older sources up to Rémé- 
nuja and Caitenya. 
D. Y. 


Raxmgo Gwonr (ed.): The Pramiüna- 
oartiskam of Dharmakirti: the first 
chapter with the autooommeniary. 
(Serie Orientale Roma, xxmm.) xli, 
212 pp., front. Roma: Istituto 
Italiano per il Medio -ed Estremo 
Oriente, 1960. L 5000. 


In his valuable introduction Dr. Gnoli quotes 
Dharmakirti's own statement, vis. that in his 
works ‘words and meanings are, so to say, 
weighed on soules ' (o1garikaw oa tladhriay iva, 
p. xxxv). The present edition of this extremely 
difflenlt text—which 1s a model of critical 
textual investigation—fully satasfles this 
criterion. It js, in fact, the first critical edition 
of the Sanskrit text. In 1943 RAhula B&nkrt- 
yayana published an ‘edridon’ of Dharma- 
kirti's suto-commentary based on a highly 
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fragmentary manusoript—discovered by him 
in the monastery of Sa skya—together with the 
valuable sub-commeantary (ka) of Karnaka- 
gomin (Allahabad). Unfortunately, his 
attempt to restore the miming part (i.e. threo- . 
quarters) of the sva-vriti from Tibetan into 
Sanskrit appeared to be very arbitrary and 
therefore ‘ completely uselees' (p. xviii). The 
present edition is based on newly-discovered 
manusorrpt material, vix.: a palm-leaf MS of 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century found in 
Nepal by Professor Tuoc; a MB of orca the 
sixteenth rues preserved in the Jaina 
Jfiinabhand&ra of Vimalagaocha at Pātan 
(North Gujarat); a fragmentary MS of the 
Karikis only of circa the eleventh oentury, 
likewise belonging to Professor Tuooi. More- 
over, the editor re-examined the Sa skya MB as 
well as Karnakagomin’s exhaustive iikā in 
addrtion to the other extant commentaries. 
Much help for the establishment of the text 
has been afforded by the Tibetan translation 
of the eleventh oentury (Derge edition) as well 
as by E. Frauwallner’s articles, ‘ Beitrage xur 
Apohalehre’ in WZEM, xxxvn, 1930, 
xoxoxox, 1082, xL, 1088, which contain & German 
translation of Karthis 42-187 (== 40-185 in the 
present edition) together with a paraphrase 
and an edition of the Tibetan version. In the 
introduction Dr. Gnoli discusses the contro- 
versial question of the unusual order of the 
chapters ın the Pv., the various commentaries 
on the first as well as on the second, third, and 
fourth chapters; the text and the language. 
He does not share Professor Frauwallner’s 
opinion—expounded by him in his article in 
Asiaica (mo BSOAS, xxu, 1, 1959, 160}—that 
this first chapter (which deals with ‘inference 
for one’s own sake ’, sodrthiawmdna, and there- 
fore logically should have occupied the third 
place, 1.0. after the examination of the validity 
of kmowledge and direct perception) was 

originally oonoerved as an independent work 
and only later added by Dharmakirti to his Pv. 
Rather, Dr. Gnoli believes that the prior 
examination of correct reasoning 18 a necessary 
condition for the examination of direct peroep- 
tion as well as the authoritativenems of the 
praminas in general. As such it is @ sort 
of comprehenmve introduction to the entare 
work. Dr. Gnoli discusses the relationship be- 
tween Dharmakirti, Mandanamére—who paras- 
phrases in his SphotasiddAs a long passage from 
the Pv. (p. xuxf.), and min who ortes 
Mandana in his iskä. No Tibetan translation 
of the latter work is known. It is oementially 
identical with B&kyamati's (later) commentary 
(preserved only in Tibetan) which w, however, 
lees technical in character. Interestang too are 
the observations concerning the Kashmurian 
commentator on the sva-wrih (up to Karika 128 
only), Sankarinands (tenth century), who 18 
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repeatedly cated by Abhmavagupta (050-0. 
1020). The latter reoognixed in him & true 
precursor of the doctrine of knowledge adopted 
by his own school. Notable too are his ahrono- 
logical observations regarding the other known 
commentators. In his oritioa] apparatus, the 
editor gives all the important variant readings 
which are in many cases further discussed in 
the critical annotations. He has added to his 
work a very useful verse-index, an interesting 
index of remarkable words and terms oocurrmg 
in the text, and an index of proper names and 
works. 
Dr. 


E. R. SaEExkEiSHNA Barma (ed. and 
ir): Mamkona: a N ñ 
manual. e Adyar Library Series, 
Vol 88.) [ii], xlii, 149 pp. Adyar, 
Madras: Adyar Library and Research 
Centre, [1960]. 


The edition of this hitherto unpublished 
text forms 4 valuable contribution to the study 
of Indian ‘modern’ logio. It is based on the 
only (complete Devanigaer!) manuscript avail. 
able at this stage, belongmg to the Adyar 
Library collection. However, with the aid of 
extant kindred material Dr. Sarma has tried to 
rectify ‘the errors of oommismsion and omis- 
sion’. ‘The Monikana is an epitome of 
Gengode’s great work, the T'atiwa-cintémant. 
Avcoording to the editor (preface, p. ix), it is the 
only manual (prakarana) of modern logic 
known so far. Although the MS yields the 
information that it was composed for the 
instruction of a certain Gopdle, nothing is 
known about the suthor, nor about the exact 
date of composition, beyond the fact that the 
great logician Raghunitha Siromani (ec. a.p, 
1525) is quoted in the text by name (p. 60). 
However, on the basis of internal evidence, it 
* may well be placed in the seventeenth or even 
eighteenth oentury. The work consists of four 
chapters in which the four promdnas, i.e. 
perception, inference, comparison, and verbal 
testimony, are analysed with reference to the 
rival views of the other echoola, especially the 
Prabhikaras, the Bhittas, and ‘the Buddhista’. 
In his mterpretation of the text, Dr. Sarme 
has made use of the works of his pre- 
deoeasors in the fleld, from Athalye to Ingalla, 
without strictly following any of them. Unlike 
Ingalls, he has not attempted to formulate the 
fundamental definitions in terms of symbolic 
logic. Rather, he has tried to give ‘a more or 
less eral translation’ of the text, adding 
separate explanations of the language as well 
as the concepts in the notes. This method does 
not always make for clarity, the more so as the 
editor himself observes that ‘the Nyiya 
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terminology is peculiar and the style enig- 


krit, In spite of the explanations. Nor is Dr. 


Sarma always oonsistent in his translation : 


of the baslo technical terras. Noverthelees, tho 


detailed introduotaon—desling with methodo-: 


logy, metaphysical concepts, technical termino- 
logy, and some premises and the translation 
generally as well as the notes give very useful 
information. There is a glossary of technical 
terms but no index. 

D. y. 


A. P. BuppHapATTA (ed.): Jinaküla- 
mali, iransoribed. from a Siamese text. 
xv, 153 pp. London: Lurao & Co. 
Ltd. for the Pali Text Society, 
1962. 27s. 6d. 


The Jinakilomali (‘Tho garland of epochs 
of Buddhism ’) is a work of great importance 
for the student of the history of Buddhiem in 
South East Asla, particularly in the countries 
of the Menam valley (Slam, Laos, and Cem- 
bodia) and their relationship with two other 
Theravkds countries, Burma and Ceylon. It 
was written in a.D. 1516 by a Siamese monk 
named Retanapefifia of Chieng-mai. Being & 
chroniale of eventa in the Buddhist churches of 
these countries it ranks with such Pali works 


-r 


\ 


4 


of similar importance as the Makdeomea of — 


Ceylon and the Sdsanavames of Burma. 

The Jinakälamäk was first published in Thai 
characters by Prinoe Damrong in 1908. But 
the value of this work as a basis of historical 
studies was first recognized by Professor Q. 
Cosdés, who in his ‘ Documenta sur l'histoire 
politique et religieuse du Laos ooddental’ 
(BEFEO, xxv, 1025, 1-175) reproduced large 
portions from it together with a tr&nalation 
replete with oritioal notes. The Siamese 
edition has been out of print for s long time, 
and the work in Its entirety was not available 
anywhere outside Siam. We are grateful to the 
Venerable A. P. Buddhadatta Mah&thera, who, 
fascinated by the &ooount in this work of the 
Sinhalese mission to Siam, has re-edited it 
from the origmal Thai edition of 1008. It is, 
however, much to be regretted that he oould 
not make use of the rich material mado avail- 
able in the critical notes of Professor Owdès. 
The latter was suoceamful in establishing tho 
identity of several place-names and had 
verified & large number of accounts. Wo have 
no doubt that a new translation of this ım- 
portant text in the light of the researches of 
Professor Cœdès and others will greatly add to 
our knowledge of the histary of Buddhism in 


South Fast Asia. Meanwhile, wo weloome this 


Rm 
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useful edition by the veteran Mah&kthers who 
pemed away shortly after the publication of 
this chronicle from Siam. 

P. B. JAINI 


À Raw Bvantr-CaTrURVEDI: Agra nde ki 
.j boli. [xv], 172 pp. Allahabad : 
Hindustani Academy, 1961. Ra. 6. 


This is in some respecta & Vis Mr 
attempting as it does to treat the 
id Nu D C de EID Hf 
the descriptive linguist. Its author has been 

in his aim, as he states, by the 
current lack of descriptive studies of Hindi; 
other difficulties which he has encountered 
have been the absence af both an agreed Hindi 
technical voosbulary and & detailed system af 
phonstio notation based on the Dev&nigart 
script. Perhaps as a result of such difficulties, 
the finished work owes much to earlier Hindi 
dialect studies not specifloally 
of & aynohronio state of notably 
Dhirendra Varma’s Lo langus braj, 1921 (Hindi 
ed., 1954). 

An introductory section describes the geo- 
graphical and other general characteristion of 
Agra sila, with a brief sketch of its history and 
the social organization of the ares ; a discussion 
follows of the relationships with neighbouring 
dialects of the standard form of Braj Bhisk 
spoken in the greater pert of Agra xila. Follow- 
ing chapters treat phonetios, rather than phono- 
logy, the different morphological o&tegories, 
and, in an extremely summary way, syntax. 
A very much fuller presentation of the syntax 
could have been undertaken, and at the present 
juncture would have been of great value both 





and a selection of local idioms and proverbe. 
There follows an analysis of the vooabulary of 
the writer's restricted. material m terms of the 
traditional categories of provenance. Words of 
purely looal currency amount to 20% of the 
total; a nine-pege table of such words is given, 
with examples of their use. 

Among the material included in the final 
chapter are discussions of the growing influence 
of standard Hindi on the speech of the area, 
and of the two levels af used by 
educated speakers in different somal contexta. 


MunauwAD ABDUR Rane: History of 
the Afghans in India, A.D. 1545-1631, 


“VOL, XXVL PABT 2. 
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especial reference to their. 
ee with the Mughals. [viii], x, 
326 pp. Karachi: Pakistan ishi 
House, 1961. Rs. 20. (Distributed in 
G.B. by Sweet and Maxwell. 40s.) 


This useful study, originally submitted as & 
thesis for the degree of Ph.D. in the University 
of London in 1054, and now published with a 
grant from the University of Karachi, fills, as 
Professor I. H, Qureshi has painted out in his 
foreword, a gap in the histary of medieval 
Indis. Oh.iv-vi study in some detail the 
reigns of Islám Shih and ‘Adil Sh&b Stiri in the 
context of the rivalries of Afghin nobles. 
Oh. vihi, dealing with the Afghin Sultanate 
of the Karrknis in east India, use compara- 
tively unfamiliar Bengali as well as the 
olasaioal Persian sources. Ch. x-xii analyse the 
Afghán policy of the Mughals during the 
reigns of Akbar, Jahkng!ir, and Sh&h Jahn, 
though one does not feel quite oonvinoed that 
the revolt of Khän-i Jah&n Lod! was basically 
different from the revolts of other Mughal 
nobles and aimed at the re-establishment of an 
Afghkn Sultanato. 

The author's thesis in the earlier chapters 
(H and iil) that the Afghin Sultanate of the 
Lodis and the Stiris was a kind of elective 
monarchy, in which at least generally ihe 
Afghkn oligarchy operated in a manner similar 
to a tribal jirga to-day, is very questionable. 
Feudalism under the Lodis naturally favoured 
the Afghkns, but its structure was bemoally 
the same as under the Turkish dynasties of tho 
Delhi Sultanate. Nor was the pattern of 
intrigues, partisanship, and king-making s+ 
opportune moments any different. In faot the 
succession of Tletmish and F'rüx Tughtug 
was much more ' elective’ than that of Bahttl 
Lodi. It would be anachranistic to concede the 
&uthor's point that the ‘ Afghdn monarphy in 
India was really an oligarchy of chiefs pre- 
sided over by the monarch’. Because of this 
over-emphasis the role of nan-Afgh&n nobles 
under Afghan rule has not been brought into 
proper relief to balance the ploture." In dis- 
cussing Hemi, the author seems to have 
suooumbed to what Butterfield has oalled the 
* Whig ' conception of history, in over-atressing 
Hemii’s loyalty to the AfghAn cause and in 
underplaying his personal ond religious 
ambitions affirmed by the ne&r-oontemporary 
historians Bad&un! and Nixüm al-Din Ahmad 
and the analysis of such modern historians as 
Majumdar. Apart from these pointa of over- 
emphasis Dr. Rahim’s work is bound to remain 
an indispensable contribution to the study of 
this comparatively obscure phase of medieval 
Mualim Indian history. 


ASIS AHMAD 
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ArwBHLIE THomas Ewunme: Charles 
Grant and Brittsh rule in India. 
320 pp. London: George Allen & 
Unwm Ltd., 1962. 4925. 


Despite the fact that Mr. Embree hab failed 
to locate Grant’s private papers, his volume 
is a distinct improvement on Henry Morris's 
Life of Charles Grant (London, 1904). Whereas 
Morris concentrated on Grant’s advooasy of 
Protestant missions in India, Mr. Embree has 
given us a connected account of his Indian 
career and his views on British policy in Indis 
from his arrival in Bengal in 1768 to his death 
in 1828. The result is a careful and soholarly 
monograph based on a aritioal examination of 
most of the svailable sources. Since Grant was 
a close friend of Philip Francis and of Livius, 
Francis’s agent in Oudh, it is unfortunate that 
the author has not made a closer study of the 
governor-generalship of Warren Hastings. The 
questionable transactions of Francis, Bristow, 
and Livius in Oudh may explain the fortune 
made by Francis. (India Office Library, MSS 
Eur. 15, fol. 351-2). It must be remembered 
that Grant never forgave Warren Hastings for 
refusing to help his brother in India. This 
colours his views on Hastings’s administration 
and, to a certain extent, Mr. Embree is inclined 
to agree with Grant. Although one would not 
agree with Joseph Price’s description of Charles 
Grant as ‘the most oantmg Presbyterian 
Scotland ever produced ’, it must be recognised 
that he was at times a self-righteous humbug 
who was convinced that God took & special 
interest in his questionable commercial activi- 
ties. Mr. Embree has valuable chapters an 
Grant’s activities as Commercial Resident at 
Malda; his oonnexion with Cornwallis; and 
his relations with Wellesley and Lord 
The part Grant played as defender of the Kast 
India Company’s monopoly, his advooscy of 
misuonary enterprise, and his opposition to 
any extension of the British Empire are well 
discussed. It is, however, strange to read of 
Grant, the ovangelical humanitarian, oon- 
demning Lord Hastingw's extirpation of the 
Pindari pest in Central India. It is also diffloult 
to reconcile his denunciation of Wellesley and 
Lord Hastings with his support of Raffles over 
Singapore. This valuable and well-written book 
should be oonsulted by all students of the 
British connexion with India. 

O. COLLIN DAVIES 


Roanmgr A. HuTTENBAOK: British rela- 
tions with Sind, 1799-1843: an 
anatomy of imperialism. xi, 161 


Berkeley and Los 
pears tae of California 
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Prem, 1902. $4. (English agenta : 
Cambridge University Press. 32s.) 


Most of what Professor Huttenback des- 
oribes in this slender monograph—the supposed 
Frenoh menaoe to India in the opening years 
of the nineteenth century; the origins of the 
First Afghan War (1859-42) ; the treatment of 
the Talpur Amirs and the annexation of Sindh— 
is well known to studente of British polioy in 
Indis. The ground has already been ad 
covered by T. Bice Holmes’s Sir Charlsa Napier 
(Cambridge, 19025); P. N. Khera's British 
policy towards Sindh (Lahore, 1041) ; and H.T. 
Lambrick's Sir Charles Napier and Sind 
(Oxford, 1952). The conquest of Sindh by Sir 
Charles Napier in 1848 was followed by an 
extremely bitter paper war during which the 
floodgates of objurgatory rhetorio were opened 
on both mdea, and much material discreditable 
to all parties was brought forward. Sir William 
Napier's defence of his brother both in his Life 
and in his Conquest of Soinds is exceedingly 
biased. He was appallingly unjust to Bir James 
Outram whose reply Sods : a commentary was 
published in 1846. It cannot be said thas 
Outram's reply was unbiased for Outram was 
prone to personal controversy and his manis 

was regrotied by his friends. 
du Jacob's pamphlets in defence of Outram 
serve as & useful oorreotive to the misstate- 
ments of the brothers Napier. They are marred, 
however, by personal spite, for Jacob indulged 


(Studies on Asia. Far 
Eastern and Russian Institute, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle.) vii, 
127 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrasso- 
witx, 1962. DM. 23. 


Dr. Bierman has ohowen the biographies of 
Yo I, Lien P'o and Lin Halang-ju, Tien Tan, 
and Lu Chung-lien from the Shih-chi to arrive 
at some conclusions on Seu-ma Oh‘ien’s 
attitude as a historian. He sees the biography 
form, Beu-m& Ch‘ien’s creation, es his main 
instrument in puting forth the view that 
history is the record not only of the actions of 
royalty and the nobility, but of all sotavity, 
including that of other levels of society. The 
biographies selected here all deal with persons 
who lived durmg the last oentury before the 
uniflostion of China under Ch'in, and in par- 
ticular with the events which led to the detruo- 
tion of the states of Ohi and Chao. It is not 
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certain that oonolumons valid for the whole 
work oan be drawn from such & limited selec- 
tion, but the &uthor has used the editions of 
Takigawa Kametard and Ku Chieh-kang, thus 
being able to make use of the opinions of im- 
portant Chinese and Japanese commentators, 
some of whom were interested in similar 
problems. The translation of the biographies 
has been done with oare, and the notes refer to 
the authorities from which they derive, so that 
they oan be used m conjunction with the text 
by students as yet unfamiliar with the use of 
oommentaries. 


a. w. 
WorrcaANa FRANKE: The orm and 
abolition of the iradi Chinese 


examination system. (Chinese Econo- 
mic and Political Studies. Special 
Series. viii, 100pp. Cambridge, 
Mass. : Center for East Asian Studies, 
Harvard University, 1960.  (Distm- 
buted by Harvard University Press. 
Distributed in G.B. by Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 203.) 


The traditional Chinese examination system 
whose ongins go back to the Han dynasty and 
which from the Sung dynasty became the main 
acoces to official careers is an institution of the 
greatest importance for an understanding of 
most aspeots of the history of Chins before this 
century. The various attempts at reformmg it 
and ite abolition in 1905 in favour of modern 
schools are clearly crucial links between tradi- 
tional and modem China. 

A historical introduction gives a broad ont- 
line of the examination system from Han times 
down to the end of the nineteenth oentary. 
This uw followed by a chapter on arrtiaisms of 
the system's shortcomings voiced by Chinese 
statesmen and scholars down the ages. The 
main part of the study is concerned with the 
attempts ab reformmg the system during the 
Ch‘mg dynasty before 1900, m particular on 
the part of K'ang Yu-wel, Li T'uan-fen, Liang 
Oh'i-ch'&o, and Chang Ohih-&mg and their 
ahort-lved success during the political reform 
of 1898, and the steps taken after the failure of 
the Boxer rebellion to try to integrate new 
schools with the old system. It is interesting to 
æo how anoe the government detided that 
some kind of partial and gradual reform was 
necessary, it was unable to prevent the in- 
creasing momentum of change which within 
four years led to the abolition of the traditional 
exammation system altogether. This study 15 
generously annotated and & short appendix 
contains a useful bibliography of educational 
history during the Kuang-hsu period. 

G. W. 
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Lo Harwa-niN && # pk: He Polo 
chow Lo Fang-pai teng suo chien kung- 
lo juo Hoo B M HOS fe S 

Br Rt Sk 3u gu 36 . [4], 6, 165, 
8, [8] cus 31 platea, map. Hong Kong : 
o hstieh-she, 1961. HE $10. 


Dr. Lo Haiang-lin, who is well known for his 
historioel studies of the Hakka peoples, has 
already publuhed, in 1984 and 1041, versions 
of this extremely interesting study of the semi- 
autonomous Hakke Konagss which was estab- 
lished ın western Borneo in the late elghteenth 
century, the Lan-fang Kongsi. This was first 
described in detail as long ago as 1884 m de 
Groot's Hei Kongsiwesen van Borneo. It has 
been dealt with more recently by Tien 
Ju-k'ang in The Ohenees of Sarawak (London, 
1958), and by Barbara Ward m ‘A Hakka 
Kongsi m Borneo ' (Journal of Oriental Studees 
(Hong Kong), 1, 2, 1954). Both of these authors 
drew heavily on Dr. Lo’s earlier works, 

The present book is for the most part an 
expansion of these earlier studies, but a good 
deal of new maternal is introduced. Dr. Lo 
gives & detailed description of the foundation 
and organisation of the Kongsi, and rta even- 
taal decline in the mid-nineteenth century until 
it became eventually the means for indirect 
rule over the Chinese mining community under 
the Dutch, providing the organisation for the 
Kapitans China. Dr. Lo claims, I think, too 
much originalrty for the founder, Lo Fang-pal. 
He would seam to have been an adapter of 
southern Chrneee rural organizations rather 
than an mnovstor, as Miss Ward has quite 
rightly pamted out. Moreover, Dr. Lo is 
perhaps too over-dependent, especially in the 
oloming stages of the story, upon the Chmese 
evidenoe. 

But this book does present the scholar with 
by far the best collection of dooumentation 
upon this most interesting early example of 
Chinese overseas 'oolonix&tion'. In par- 
taonlar it prints integrally in appendixes a 
selection of Chinese historical sources con- 
cerning Borneo, ranging in date from the Swng 
hut-yao cM-kao to the Hat-w of Hsieh Ch'ing- 
kao, and inoludmg some passages from the 
Ming shih- HY BE Bak which are extremely 
troublesome to locate. It also reprints the two 
basio &ooounta of the Kongs, the Lan-fang 
Kwng-aeu litas wien-la'n V 357 2. i] BE dX. 
4 H} of Ye Haiang-yun 1€ Xf Sf which 
was the bams of de Groot's account, and the 
K'un-min lish hii fi] FRE MI of Lan Feng- 
chao $k JW, jM, = manuscript work dis- 
covered in the 1980's in Lo Fang-pai's home 
district of Mei-hslen Mg ME . 

/ D O. TWITOHUNTT 
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8. M. Mana: The Towngls Yamen : tts 
organization and fumotions. (Chinese 
XEeonomie and Political Pie 
Monograph Series.) v, 146 pp. - 
bridge, Maas: Hast Asian 
Center, Harvard University, 1962. 
(Distributed by Harvard University 
Prees. Distributed in G.B. by Oxfo 
University Press. 20s.) - 


1 

This book is a Harvard Ph.D. thesis pro- 
sented in 1040, now published in its original 
form. Smoe its completion & great deal has 
been written about the development of diplo- 
macy in the late nineteenth century, notably 
Immanuel O. Y. Hash's China's entrance inio 
the family of nations, and some of Dr. Meng's 
conclusions should be slightly modified in the 
light of this new work. Nevertheless it deals 
with a basio theme which has not been taken 


inherent weaknesses in the position assigned 
to the Twung-li Yamen in ita early years. It 
did not rank as a regular ministry ; itm funo- 
tions in dealing with foreign powers were 
rivalled by various provincial authorities, 
superintendents of trade, the Board of Rites, 
the Court of Dependencies ; China's diplomatio 

tatives abroad often dealt direct with 
the throne and the Grand Counoll. It was only 

the Grand Council that vital informa- 


by the Grand Council, 

The Tsung-li Yamen’s effectivences during 
the years 1861-84 was due to fortuitous per- 
sonal factors. It was headed by Prince Kung 
and Wen-hsteng, who dominated the Grand 
Council, while a majority of the Grand Counall- 
lors also served concurrently in the Tsung-li 
Yamen. The basic weakness of its position and 
organization was out-welghed by thess personal 
factors until the fall of Prince Kung in 1684. 
Thereafter it was headed by insignifloant men, 
and few of the Grand Counoll concerned 
themselves in its affairs. Foreign policy came 
more and more to be influenced by Li Hung- 
chang in his capacity of Pet-yang Fa-ch‘en. 
Only in 1901 did the Oh‘ing administration at 
last recognize its basio shortcomings, and 
replace ib by a true Foreign Ministry which 
ranked as one of the major executive ministries. 

Ite history epitomises tho official attitude to 
foreign matters in ita period. It was established 
In the face of inescapeble circumstances. But 
it was only grudgingly accepted—in the very 
edict establishing it, ita secretaries were for- 
hidden to be concurrently appointed secre- 
taries to the Grand Council, which prevented 
ita becoming a sors of foreign affairs oommittoe 
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of the Council. It was set up on an irregular 
basis, and depended for its impetus and 
dynamio upon a few devoted men. When these 
long-slghted men fell from power, the office 
had not the sutonomous influence to maintain 
its power, and only the traumadio chooks of the 
Sino-Japanese War and the Boxer Rebellion 
forced the government—+too late-—to accepts 
the idea of foreign affairs as a major, normal 
fonction of government. ' 
: D. O. TWITOHETT 


Hua Pa (tr): Burmese proverbs. (The 
Wisdom of the Hast; Unesco Col- 
lection of Representative Works, 
Burmese Series.) ix, 114 pp. London : 
John Murray, [1902]. 12s. 6d. 


In making this selection of 496 from the 
thousands of sayings classed as sagabon by the 
Burmese Dr. Hla Pe has rejected those which 
in his opinion do not deserve the name, ‘ pro- 
verb’, such as riddies, or mere 
similes. Tho two tests which he has applied 
are firstly that the style must be opigrammatio 
and secondly that the intention must be to 
hand on s piece of wisdom, advice, or warning. 
This is the first collection to appear in an 

translation. It forms pert of a series 
which aims at giving the West ‘a fuller 
knowledge of the great cultural heritage of the 
East’. Hence, in dealing with it Dr. His Pe 
has had to bear in mind the reader with Httle 
orno knowledge of Burma. In effect the volume 
combines expert treatment of what was one 
of the most important ingredients of the litera- 
ture of Burma from the twelfth oentary on- 
wards with a great deal of relevant information 
about the country and people. He provides an 
excellent short aketoh of Burmese history 
together with brief discussions of the cultural, 
economic, and sodal beakground against which 
those myings musi be seen. He olamifles them 
under five headings, each with ita own intro- 
duction: human characteristics, human be- 
haviour, human relationships, the world, and 
man, Each is divided into subsections in which 
proverbs having affinities with one another are 
grouped together. The main divisions are 
arbitrary, be admita, ainos & proverb may have 
mare than one implication. Btill, the arrange- 
ment works out very satisfactorily ; indeed, 
the reader anxious to form an impression of the 
distinctive features of the Burmese character 
and outlook will be grateful for the competent 
guidance which the book offers. 

This oollection of sayings is redolent of 
Burmese Buddhigm, rustio life, and a folk-lore 
in which animals, domestic and Wild, are a 
conspicuous feature. Many of them relate to 
incidenta in the Buddhist jataka stories, with 
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which Burmans for many generations have 
been as familiar as people in Britain once were 
with the Bible stories. But they have been 
completely transposed into & Burmese setting, 
like wo much else that Burma has absorbed 
from the outside world. For those interested 
in the Burmese texts there is & special section 
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in which they are set out in phonetio script. 
There are also & valuable bibliography and an 
index to the words in the proverbe. This is a 
well oonoeived work, and forms what would 
appear to be a unique approach to an under- 
standing of Burma and the Burmans. 

D. G. N.H. 
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t RICHARD WINSTEDI 


NI 


SIR RICHARD WINSTEDT, K.B.E., C.M.G., « 
D.Litt., M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. (Malaya), F.B.A. 


This issue of the Bulletin is dedicated to Sir Richard Winstedt on the ocoasion 
of his eighty-fifth birthday, in recognition of his outstanding contribution to 
Oriental scholarship and in commemoration of his long and happy association 
with the School. 

Upon his retirement in 1985 from a career of great distinction in the Malay 
Civil Service, he was appointed successively lecturer in Malay (1935-37) and 
Reader in Malay (1937-46). He was elected an Honorary Fellow of the School 
on his retirement from his teaching post in 1946. He served on the Governing 
Body of the School from 1938 until 1959, first as representative of the Academic 
Board, and later as representative of the Governments of the Federation of 
Malaya and of Singapore. 

Not the least of Sir Richard’s services to Oriental studies in this country 
has been his long devotion to the Royal Asiatic Society, which he joined in 
1912. He was the Society’s Gold Medallist in 1947, ita Director from 1968 
to 1961, and has four times been its President (1948-46, 1949-52, 1955-58, 
and 1961 to the present time). 


In the Library of the School there are some sixty books by Sir Richard 
Winstedt on Malay subjecta, and this is by no means the total number of such 
books. Their range is as stupendous as their number. Not only has he written 
what is, and is likely for all time to be, the standard work in English on Malay 
grammar, but he has shown that in Malay lexicography only the great Wilkinson 
can be compared with him, while in Malay history he has no serious English 
rival, A man whose first work on a Malay subject was written at the beginning 
of this century might well be expected to show some lessening of power in that 
sphere nearly sixty years later: but not Sir Richard Winstedt, who in 1961 
produced such a wonderful piece of work as his Malay-Malay dictionary. 
‘Great achievements raise a monument Which shall endure until the sun 
grows cold.’ 

0. 0. BROWN 
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THE KANISKA DATING FROM SURKH KOTAL 


By A. D. H. Brvar 
(PLATE I) 


It is one of the most tantalizing features of the ancient history of southern 
Asia that there is no generally accepted solution to the dating problems of the 
Kushan dynasty. The wide divergences of opinion still current with regard to 
this question were well evidenoed by the lively discussions which took place 
at the Conference on the Date of Kanishka, held at the School of Oriental and 
African Studies from 20 to 22 April 1960.1 It was rightly appreciated that 
numerous questions of Oriental history and archaeology depend on the correct 
solution of this problem. Of these the chronology of the Gandhara school of 
art, of the transmission of the Buddhist religion and scriptures to central and 
eastern Asia, and the lately reopened * dating questions of the Western Satraps 
in Gujarat are but a few. In its eaeence, the problem is one of establishing the 
accession date of Kaniska ; or more precisely—though the difference may be 
a narrow one—of determining the commencement of the chronological system 
known as the Kaniska Era. There is a huge volume of indirect evidence which 
can be adduced in the effort to establish this date. But it is nevertheless 
important to evaluate a new piece of ancient evidence which has a direct bearing 
on the problem. 

Before proceeding to the mam point of this note, there are two preliminaries 
to be emphasized. The first, that the series of inscriptions dated by the Kaniska 
Era, and referring to the Kushan emperors Kanigka, Vasiska, Huviska, perhaps 
Kaniska II, and Vasudeva, spans a period of at least 98 years.) If there be 
truth in the hypothesis that certain datings represent numbers higher than 
100, with the hundreds figure omitted,‘ the duration of the Era may have been 
even greater. But in any event the life of the Era, and of the dynasty cannot 
well be shortened. below this figure. The second point is that in the now cele- 
brated inscription of the Sasanian emperor of Iran, Shapur I (aD. 241-72 *) 
on the Ka‘ba-yi Zardusht near Persepolis, there is listed amongst the provinces 


1 The publication of the Proceedings is expected in the near future. 

3? Jaoqueline Pirenne, ‘La date du '' Périple de la Mer Érythrée ”', JA, ooxixx, 4, 1961, 
441-59. 

3 Bten Konow, Kharoshiht inscriptions (Corpus Inscriptionum Indioarum, n, 1), 1029, p. xxvii. 

* of. J. E. van Lohuizen-de Leeuw, The Scythian period in Indiam history, Leyden, 1040, 
237 ff. It may, however, give a more oorreot explanation of the data there assembled to assume 
that after the fall of the Great Kushans, their successors at Mathura to whom I have applied 
the name of Murundaa, the first of whom seems to have been called Kanigka, commenced & new 
dating series by regnal years. The new starting-point will have fallen close to the year 100 of 
Kaniska, but not perhaps exactly in that year. 

5 Here, and below with reference to Ardashir, I quote the datings of Theodor Noldeke, 
Geschichte der Perser und Araber, 485, which fall between the divergent figures preferred by 
Henning and by Taqixadeh, of. 8. H. Tagixadeh and W. B. Henning, ‘ The dates of Mant’s life ', 
Asia Major, NB, v1, 1, 1957, 106-21. 
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of Shapur’s empire ‘ the Kushan empire to before Peshawar ".! The drafting of 
the Shapur KZ inscription is placed in, or shortly after a.D. 260. By then it is 
apparent that with Sasanian rule extending over all the northern part of the 
Kushan empire, and no mention made of any Kushan emperor, the epoch 
of the Great Kushans must have passed. Therefore as a lower limit to any 
possible chronology, the year 98 of the Kanigka Era cannot possibly fall after 
A.D. 260. The limit thus postulated is, of course, meant as an extreme one. 
From the viewpoint of Sasanian history, there is no indication that the Sasanian 
conquest of the Kushans took place tmmediately before the capture of Valerian 
by Shapur. The wording of the inscription by no means requires us to suppose 
this. It is merely stated that—at the time that the draft was prepared—these 
Kushan territories were in Shapur's possession. If credence is due to the 
statement of al-T&bari? the decisive overthrow of the Kushans may have 
occurred early in the reign of Ardashir (conventionally a.D. 226-41), and 
perhaps even before a.D. 280. It does appear, however, that chronologies 
which result in the placing of the year 98 of the Kaniska Era later than a.p. 260 
have to be regarded as unacceptable, since they are not reconcilable with 
the unequivocal statement of Shapur. To this extent it seems possible to limit 
the range of discussion for possible commencing dates for the Era of 
Kanigka. 

The new evidence to be examined here is a product of the excavations of 
Surkh Kotal, conducted by Professor Daniel Schlumberger for the Délégation 
Archéologique Française en Afghanistan.? Two of the inscriptions found were 
clearly dated. With regard to the msoription of Nokonzoko, its date ' year 31, 
month Nisan ' has already been recognized by Professor Henning aa attributable 
to the Kaniska Era.* Since he showed that the precinct at Surkh Kotal would 
have been founded by Kanisks, and restored subsequently, this figure, falling 
early in the reign of Huvigka, presents no difficulty. 

It is, however, the date appearing on the second dated inscription, of which 
the interpretation is more critical, This is Curiel’s ‘ dalle de pierre inscrite ’,* 
and Maricq’s ‘ inscription inachevée ’.6 Maricq was able to interpret the rather 
enigmatic sequence of letters with which it begins as & dating formula. He has, 


1 Parth. Kidnhdi(r) [HIN prif ‘L Pibbwr; Gk. Kovony(Gr Ep[n] Kos dunpooter 
TTeompovpar. The prepositional phrase is so interpreted by André Marioq, ‘ Classica ot Orientalia : 
5. Res gestao divi Saporis’, Syria, xxxv, 3-4, 1058, 336 ; Marie-Louise Chaumont, ' L’insorrption 
de Kartir à le “Ka'bah de Zoroastre’’’, JA, ooxrviu, 8, 1960, 860. Yet there is room for 
discussion whether the meaning should be ‘up to, but excluding’ or ‘ up to, and including’, 
as I learn from my colleague Dr. D. N. MacKenxie. 

* Ed. de Goeje, 11, 819; Noldeke, op. dt., 17. 

* Results of the exoavatian to 1961 are summarized in D. Schlumberger, ‘ The excavations 
a+ Surkh Kotal and the problem of Hellenism in Bactria and India’, Proceedings of the British 
Academy, XLVI, 1901, 77-06. The present writer owes his introduction to these insariptions to 
the kind hospitality of the Délégation and of Professor Schlumberger in 1053. 

* W. B. Henning, ' Tho Bactrian inscription ', BSOAS, xxn, 1, 1900, 48. 

* Raoul Curiel, ‘ Inscriptions de Surkh Kotal’, JA, oxn, 3, 1054, 193. 

* André Mariog, ‘La grande insoription de Kaniska', JA, ooxrvi, 4, 1058, 416. 
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however, a slight alip at this point, and his translation calls for a correction : 
Xpovo Loc plao . . . ‘ Year 285, month...’. In fact, the numerical value of 
omicron is not 80 but 70 (Maricq of course was working far from libraries of 
reference), and the translation should read ‘ year 275, month . . '. It may also 
be necessary, in the present writer's view, to allow for the possibility that the 
last figure of the date is not epsilon (« with numerical value 5) but theta (0 with 
numerical value 9). Yet if Marioq should indeed have been mistaken on this 
latter point—the inscription i8 far from olear—the resulting discrepancy would 
be very small. 

We have seen that the inscription of Nokonzoko implies that there were two 
building periods at Surkh Kotal The first was apparently in the time of 
Kaniska, and the second in the year 31 of the Kanigka Era, which probably 
belongs to the reign of Huviska. To which of these periods must be allotted 
the block with the unfinished inscription ? There is scarcely any doubt that it 
should belong to the first: not only because, bemg unfinished, it is most 
naturally attributed to the phase of building that was interrupted ; but also 
because it exhibits & form of the Greek letter nu (the orthograde form M. 
which is found upon coins of Kanigka, but is quite distinot from the retrograde 


form (r() regularly employed in the inscription of Nokonzoko, and ocourring 
also on certain coms of Huvigka.! Yet if the unfinished inscription is earlier 
than that of Nokonzoko, why should it bear a so much higher date 1 

Unhappily Marieq, in the tragically short time remaining to him, and amidst 
so many striking contributions to the history of Afghanistan and Iran, had no 
opportunity to follow out the implications of this paradox. He wrote ‘ Cette 
date (i.e. 285) est moins éclairante encore que celle de l'inscription de Kaniska 
(ie. that of Nokonzoko), et n'a pas le même degré de certitude’. In spite of 
the small corrections noticed, he may here have been over-modest. The 
essential achievement was his recognition that the lettera in question constitute 
a date. Once perceived, this may well be seen as reooncilable with the data 
of Indian chronology. 

Besides the Era of Kanigka, there is evidence for the use of earlier eras 
in the territory of the Kushan empire. Two, in the present writer’s opinion, 
are well established : the Vikrama Era of 57 B.0.; still extant, which is designated 
in early inscriptions by the expression ayasa (ajasa) ‘ of Azee’, and no doubt 
owed its origin to the Indo-Scythian emperor of that name ; and an even earlier 
era, best known from the Taxila copper-plate of Patika.* This has often been 


1 The analysis of letter-forms by R. Gobl, ' Grundriss einer historischen Paldographie der 
Kuklànmünzen', Iranica Antiqua, x, 1901, 114, tends to bear out this contention. However, 
his attempt to distinguish 68 different forms of the letter ww, including numerous blundered 
forma of little real aignificance, soms decidedly far-fetched. 

* Of the several suggested interpretations of this word, that given appears the most satis- 
factory, though far from certain. I am obliged to Professor A. L. Basham for his kind help on 
this point. 

3 Sten Konow, Corpus Inecriptionum Indioarum, rr, 1, 1929, p. 23. 
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called the Old Saka Era (probably a misnomer !), but the most valid discussion 
of it is still that of Tarn, who fixes its commencement to approximately 155 3.0." 
Tarn’s conclusion may call for minor adjustments, and a detailed examination 
of it is not to the point here. His figure has, however, proved a usable one, and 
our purpose here is to see whether it can have any relationship with Marioq's 
date from Surkh Kotal. 

At this point it may be objected that Kanigka having established his own 
era, the use on a dynastic monument of an earlier era in preference to his 
own is an abnormality which calls for some explanation. This point is a valid 
one, and the only answer seems to be the following. The earlier era 18 used 
because the Era of Kamiska had not yet been established at the ume when the 
unfinished insoription was cut. Elsewhere earlier dating systems indeed 
remained in use side by side with the Era of Kanigka.* This occurs, however, 
on monuments of the Buddhist and Jaina communities who would not neces- 
sarily have followed the usage of the dynasty. So far as the dynastic shrine of 
Surkh Kotal is concerned, the inscription of Nokonzoko confirms that use 
of the Kanigka Era was here appropriate. Its absence on the ' dalle inscrite > 
should therefore be explained by the time factor. 

It is therefore necessary to calculate the new date of 275 (or 279) according 
to these two earlier eras, and see where an intelligible result may emerge. The 
relevant calculations are as follows : 


Vasama Era (57 5.0.) ‘ rpo-Bacraiar ' Ena (155 2.0.) 
216 279 216 279 
— 57 — 067 — 155 — 155 
A.D, 218 222 A.D. 120 124 


We have just postulated that the new date should fall before the commenoe- 
ment of the Kanigka Era. When it is calculated according to the Vikrama 
Era, this will place the start of the Kanigka Era in or after a.D. 218. Conse- 
quently the 98th year of Kaniska would fall in or after a.p. 316. It will be 
appreciated that for the reasons given in the second paragraph of this note, 
suoh & chronology cannot be regarded as aoceptable. . 

It remains to consider the resulta in the right-hand column, where the 
date has been converted according to the ' Old Saka’, or ‘ Indo-Bactrian’ 


1 The practice of dating by an ers, rather than by regnal years, was a Seleucid invention. 
In the osso of the ' Old Saka’ Era, the use with it of tho Macedonian calendar suggests that it 
may derive from the administration of the Indo-Bactrians. Indeed, two recent writers (A. K. 
Narain, The Indo-Gresks, 1057, 144; B. Morton Smith, 'On the ancient chronology of India 
(ux) ', J.408, xxxv, 8, 1958, 178) have gone so far as to suggest that it may be the Ere of 
Menander. The view, argued also by he writer in an unpublished thesis, is not without 


bility. 

2 W. W. Tarn, The Greska in Bactria and India, 1951, 404—502. 

* e.g. the KankAli-Glk Jaina image of the year 209 (Banerji, IA, xxxvii, 2, 1008. 38); the 
Charsadda casket of 808 (N. G. Majumdar, ' Insoriptions on two relic caskets from Charsadds ', 
EI, xxxv, 1, 1987, 8-10); perhaps also the Loriy&n Tangai image of 318 (Sten Konow, op. ait., 
p. 106). 
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Era of 155 ».0. The Kanigka Era would then be regarded as commencing 
as soon after one or other of these dates as the related evidence will permit. 
It will be observed at onoe that this result does coincide quite closely with a 
date which has long bean proposed for the Kaniska Era, and which indeed, 
until recent years, might almost have been regarded as the traditional view. 
While on the one hand it cannot be reconciled with the opinion that the Era of 
Kanigka began in A.D. 78, if on the other hand we resort to the chronology 
proposed long ago by van Wijk,! and adopted by Sten Konow,* and subse- 
quently by Bir John Marshall? according to which the Era of Kanigka began 
in A.D. 128-9, the agreement resulting is surprisingly close. It appears therefore 
that the date of the unfinished inscription is to be added to the evidence which 
tends to support the chronology proposed by van Wijk. Though theoretically 
perhaps it could be cited in favour of even later chronologies, it will be seen that 
the longer the gap postulated between the date of the inscription and the com- 
mencement of the Era (both due to Kanigka), the weaker the reasoning must 
become, whilst the lower limit noticed in our second paragraph must finally 
operate to disqualify excessively late chronologies. Thus far, therefore, the 
system of van Wijk seems to behave best under the test of this new piece of 
evidence. 


1 W. E. van Wijk, ‘On dates in the Eanisks Era’, Acta Orieutalia, v, 1927, 168-70. 

3 In Corpus Inseriptlonum Indio&rum, 1m, 1, 1029. Subsequently, however, Konow 
seems to have abandoned this view, and lent his support to other, perhaps less well-founded 
hypotheses: e.g. Stan Konow, ‘ Kalawün oopper-plate insertption of the year 184 ', JRAS, 
1982, 4, 004, ‘Jt cannot be earlier than about a.p. 139’; idem, ‘Note on the Eras in Indian 
inscriptions’, Indsa antigua, 195, ‘The beginning of the Kanishka Ers may have been about 
A.D. 200’. 

5 Taxia, 1, 71. 


A MAMLUK AMBASSADOR TO VENICE IN 913/1507 
By JogN WANSBROUGR 
(PLATES I-II) 


Of twenty commercial treaties concluded between the Mamluk Sultans and 
the Republic of Venice one of 918/1507 is unique in that it was negotiated 
not, a8 was traditional, by a Venetian representative in Egypt but by a Mamluk 
ambassador in Venice, 

The purpose of the present study is threefold : first, to describe the person 
and career of the Mamluk ambassador, the dragoman Taghri Berdi; second, 
to trace the course of his sojourn and negotiations in Venice ; and finally, to 
analyse the treaty concluded by him with the Signoria, dated 18 Muharram 913 . 
and 31 May 1507. 

I. Tagger] BERDI 

By the time of his arrival in Venice in September 1506, the &mbaseador 
of the Mamluk Sultan Qàngüh al-Ghüri had become a figure well known to 
many Venetians. Notwithstanding &n abundance of surmise in contemporary 
European sources the details of Taghri Berdi’s origins are not very clear. 
Despite his Turkish name and his patronymio Ibn ‘Abdullah, he may not have 
been a mamiuk in the then accepted sense of the term! He was clearly a 
renegade but whether from Christianity or from Judaism is not certain. Several 
modern accounts differ upon this point and upon his country of origin. Taghri 
Berdi may have been a crypto-Jew, or Marrano, who left Europe in search of 
religious toleration,! though he need not have been a Jew in order to have 


1 See below, p. 505, n. 6 ; p. 507, n. 1. 
1 The studies of Taghri Berd! by orienteliste and historians include the following : 
C. Bohefer, Le voyage d'owiremer de Jean Thenaud; susvi de la relation de l'ambassade de 
Domenico Trevisan, Paris, 1884. 
N. Brull, ‘Der agyptiseche Verir Tugri Berdi’, Jahrbucher fur Jwdische Geschichte und 
Literatur (Frankfort), vin, 1887, 41-3. 
- A.de la Torre, ‘La embajada a Egipto de Pedro Martir de Angleris ', Homenaige a Aniont 
Bubó ı Lluch, 1, Barcelona, 1986, 438-50. 
E. Combe, ‘ Pierre Martyr d'Anghiera et le drogman du Sultan Ghauri (1502) ', Bulletin 
of the F'aculty of Arts, Cairo (Fouad I) University, VIL 2, 1944, 106-13 (but see p. 605, 
n. 2). 
E. Combe, ‘ Notes de topographie et d'histoire alexandrine vi', Bulletin da la Sootété 
Royals d'Archéologie- Alexaedrine, xxxvi, 1048-4 (pub. 1945), 144-65. 
E, [Ashtor- Straus, J'oledoth ha-Yeh«dim be-Miterayim we-Swriyyah takath shijon 
ha-Mamlukim, Jerusalem, 1044-51, 11, 580-40. 
L. Mayer, ‘The Christian origin of the Maminks’ (in Hebrew), Gotthold B. Weil jubilee 
volume, Jerusalam, 1052, 81-4. 
These studies are based largely upon four sources, three of tham accounts by European travellers 
in Egypt: Meehullam da Volterra (1481), Fehx Faber (1483), and Peter Martyr (1502), and 
fourth, the ‘ Diaries’ of Marino Sanuto (1406-1588). Other accounts by European travellers 
aro cited in the works of [Ashtor-JStraues and Mayer, but these add no new information and 
in some oeses appear to rely upon the accounts of the three travellers already mentioned. 
* Awamed by Brull and [Ashtor-JSbrauss in their studies. See also O. Roth, History of the 
Marranos, Philadelphia, 1982, 106—285, esp. 197-8. 
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acquired his knowledge of Judaeo-Spanish and Jewish customs.! Felix Faber 
tells of Taghri Berdi’s Jewish birth and of his subsequent conversions to 
Christianity and'Islam.* Meshullam da Volterra relates that Taghri Berdi 
was of Jewish descent but ‘a Christian to Christians and a Jew to Jews’.? 


According to Peter Martyr, Taghri Berd! was a Christian, son of one Luis de 
Prato of Valencia, became & sailor, was captured by corsairs, and sold into 
slavery in Egypt. That Taghri Berdi was of Spanish birth can probably be 
accepted, a supposition supported to some extent by documents written in 
the Aragonese chancery and addressed to the dragoman : ‘ born in our kingdom 
you have always looked out for our Christian subjects’ (natural de nuestros 
rreynos, y syempre aveys mirado por nuestros vasallos christianos).5 Although 
they relate the Valencian origin of his father, both Meahullam and Peter Martyr 
report that Taghri Berdi’s birthplace was the formerly (until 1391) Jewish 
community of Montblanch, south-west of Barcelona. Among theee accounts 
only Felix Faber’s dissents from the general opinion, indicating that Taghri 
Berd! had been born in Ricily," while several later sources confirm, or repeat, 
the story of his Spanish origin. The fact that Taghri Berdi was a polyglot 
combined with the experience gained from his frequent contactes with the 
cosmopolitan. world of diplomata, merchants, and travellers, probably enabled 
him to pass as a national of any group he might choose within the medieval 
Mediterranean world.* 7 


^ 


1 Mayer, op. cit., p. 88 and n. 9. I wish to thank Dr. M. Gertner for translating the relevant 
pages in the works of Mayer and [Ashtor-JStrauss cited here. 

* Mayor, loo. cit. ; Felix Faber, Evagaioriwm in Terrae Sanctae, Arabiae et Egypti peregrina- 
tionem, Stuttgart, 1848-0, xu, 10-107. Faber's source of information was a gokismith in Cairo 
called Frans of Moohelen (Malines), who appears to have borne Taghri Berdi a grudge. He 
went so far as to declare that the dragoman had been a rabbi, and subsequently & deacon in the 
Church. 

* Mayer, loo. cit.; Meshullam da Volterra, Masa‘ be-ereiz Yisrael, od. Yaari, Jerusalem, 
1048, 58 (Eng. trans. in Adler, Jewish iroeellers, London, 1980, of. pp. 168-78). 

* Peter Martyr, De Babylonioa legatione, Cologne, 1574, 300-481 (Spanish trans., Luis 
García y Garcia, Una embajada de los Reyes Católicos a Egipto, Valladolid, 1947, 02-178). See aleo 
Bohefar, op. ait., xxi-xxxili, esp. note, pp. xxiv-xxv ; do la Torre, op. cit., 442-8 ; Mayer, op, at., 
84; [Ashtor-Strauss, op. cit., rz, p. 531, n. 6. 

5 De la Torre, op. cit., 440, doos. 8 and 4. 

* Peter Martyr, op. cit., 896 (Span. trans., 04) ; [Ashtor- Strauss, op. alt., rr, p. 632, n. 13. 

* Felix Faber, op. cit., 11, 20; Mayer, op. ait., 88; [Ashtor-JBGtrauss, op. olt., rt, 581. 

* Sanuto, Diarti, Venice, 1877-1902, vi, 420 (in 1506); Martin Baumgarten, Peregrinatio, 
p. 42-8, and George of Chemnitz, Ephesmeris, 482 (both in 1507, cited. [ Ashtor-Btraums, loo. ott., 
and seo below, p. 518,n. 3) ; Paolo Giovio, Historiarum sui temporis, Venioe, 1558, xvir, fol. 108b ; 
Richard Knolles, General historie of the Turkss, London, 1608, 528. Neither Giovio nor Knolles 
remarks whether Taghri Berd! was originally Jewish or Christian, but both deolare that his father 
was & Spanish sailor (‘ qui Hispani nautae filius ', and ‘the sonne of a Spanish mariner’), while 
Baumgarten and George of Chemnitz give even lees information (‘ex Hispano Mamalucus 
factus '). 

* Aooording to Moahullam da Volterra, Taghri Berdi knew seven languages: Jewish 
(Ladino ?), Italian, French, German, Greek, Turkish, and Arabio (cited Mayer, op. ait., 83; 
[Ashtor- Strauss, op. oit., 580). Cf. also the acoounts of Taghri Berd! by European pilgrims 
on their way to and from Jerusalem and Sinal, usually put up by the dragoman in Cairo, ooot- 
alonally in his own house (listed Mayer, op. ott., 81-2; [Aahtor-Éiteauss, op. alt., 581-2). 
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Exactly when and at what age Taghri Berdi entered the service of the 
Mamluk sultans is not clear. He was already a dragoman at their court when 
Meshullam da Volterra visited Egypt in 1481, and is last mentioned in both 
Arabio and European sources at the time of his release from prison in 1513.1 
The question of whether at the time of his first appearance in the sources (1481) 
Taghri Berdi was chief dragoman at the Mamluk court or only an assistant 
(n@’sb) has been raised but not conclusively answered.* It is significant that 
his name does not appear in an Egyptian source until 908/1502, where he is 
included among the Amirs of Ten listed for that year.? There is no reason, 
however, to suppose that he was not already chief dragoman, for we have no 
evidence of a necessary correlation between that post and the rank of an 
Amir of Ten. Taghri Berdi appears not, despite reporte to the oontrary, 
to have attained the rank of Amir of Forty,’ nor ever to have been given the 
post or title of wasir.! Neither of these titles or functions is recorded in the 


1 [Ashtor-}Strauss’s remark that Taghri Berd! held office as dragoman for more than 80 years 
is probably accurate (op. oit., 580), while Mayer’s choice of 1470 for the beginning of his service 
with the Mamluk sultans seems rather early (op. cit., p. 88, n. 8). Taghri Berdi appears to have 
served under at least six sultans: al-Malik al-Ashraf Saif al-Din Qdutbdy (872-001/1468-06), 
al-Malik al-N&üsir Nüsir al-Din Muhammad (901-4/1406-8), al-Malik al-Záhir Q&nsüh min 
Qünsüh al-Ashraff (004—5/1408—1500), al-Malik al-Ashraf Jin Bul&t (9056/1500), al-Malik 
al-'Adil Timanbly (906/1500-1), al-Malik al-Ashraf Q&nsüh al- Ghfrl (906-22/1501-16). 

* According to E. Combe, ‘ Notes’, 144-5, Taghr! Berdi was not chief dragoman in 1481 
when Meshullam da Volterra met him, first because one 'Ganvardi' [sic] is mentioned as 
dragoman in 1486 (the source for this information is not given here ; ıb may have been included 
in Combe's first article ‘ Pierre Martyr’, which, however, according to the authorities of Cairo 
University, was not published), second, because a Venetian source in 1490 (see below, p. 508, n. 8) 
oslis him ' spadier', which Combe has translated ' swordmaker'. This interpretation could be 
explained by the fact thet Taghri Berdf's successor as chief dragoman in 1518 had been formerly 
employed in the armoury (rerdkaghiya ; Ibn Iy&a, Bada'i‘ al-cukdr, Istanbul, 1036, rv, 363 ; 
and mee below, p. 618 ; for the term sordkagh (warden of the armoury, an Amir of Forty), see 
Ibn Taghri Birdi, al-Nuytem al-pihira, Leiden, 1000-29, vi, glossary). It us more likely that 
' spadier ' (sometimes ' spadatier’) is & Venetian rendering of the Mamluk title ‘ &1-GatfI', which 
was one of Taghri Berdi’s titles throughout his official career, soe below, p. 507, n. 1. 

* Ibn Iyds, rv, 82; the chronicler does not say for how long Taghri Berdi had held that 
rank. - 

* Attached to the chancery as Taghri Berdi in fact waa, he would appear to have oooupied 
nota military but a civil post, for which the rank of amir would hardly have been appropriate. 
On the other hand, Taghri Berd!’s functions seem to have combined those of a special saribe and 
host (miAmandir) for European visitors to Egypt, and might thus account for his rank (see 
Bjorkman, Beitrage xxr Geschichte der Staatakanales im islamischen Ägypten, Hamburg, 1928, 45 ; 
and Popper, Egypt and Syria wader the Circassian sulions, Berkeley, 1955-7, 1, 04). 

* For example, Sanuto, Diari, vz, 420 ; and Priuli, Diarsi, in Muratori, ‘ Raccolta di Barittori 
Italiani ', xxrv (Rome, 1082— ), xz, 421-3, asoribe this rank to Taghrt Berd! ; both Sohefer, op. at., 
p. h, and [Ashtor-Jjtrauss, op. at., 0, 682, repeat Banuto. On Mamluk ranks, see Ayalon, 
‘Studies on the structure of the Mamluk army—ru ', BSOAS, xv, 8, 19553, 467-71. 

* N. Brull, in his study cited above, p. 503, n. 2, desoribes the encounter of Meahullam da 
Volterra with Taghr! Berd! in 1481 as the result of a friendship between the dragoman and the 
head (nagid) of the Jewish oommunrty in Egypt. Although the author makes a point of mentioning 
the frequency with which the name Taghri Berd! appears in Mamluk history (op. oit., p. 42), 
he makes the mistake of identifying Taghri Berd! al-twrjumde with Taghri Berd! al-Muhammadt, 
and declares that the dragoman became wasir upon the death of the Incumbent Yaghbak in 
1488 (citing Weil, Geschichte der Chalsfen, Stuttgart, 1862, v, 841-3). The problem is easily solved 
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contemporary chronicle of Ibn Iyas, nor do they appear in the several examples 
preserved of Taghri Berdi’s titles : 


(1) le A! ceu SF Gell GN! Ge dW ou 


(Receipt for the Cyprus tribute paid by Venice to the Mamluk sultan, dated 
6 Dhii 'I-Hijja 895/21 October 1490 ; Archivio di Stato di Venezia, Documenti 
turchi, b. 15; see below, p. 508, n. 4.) 


0) — ael dle Al alll Le cy 2p CH CAN ce ze E ob 
„i pall SLUL «AT 


(Mamluk-Venetian commercial treaty, dated 18 Muharram 913 and 31 May 
1507, ABV, see below, p. 524.) 


(3 — I$ M Geog) ce 2E clea GS Ge) LACE Gale 
Ole Al Gay c6 S gel 


(Letter from Mamluk sultan Qàngüh al-Ghtiri to the Republic of Florence, 
dated 28 Jumada II 918/29 October 1507, published in Amari, I diplomi arabi 
nel R. Archivio Fiorentino, Florence, 1863, 219, see below, p. 510, n. 2.) 


(4) og Lab (2-39 ote gl otal oS ce a E UE (lel 
dol sop GR Ob Ml 24M se JE sas ME os e Na LEY coal 
A Al balyk Oe ly i pall LIL Cl tall shal Okel 


(Letter from Mamluk sultan Qanstth al-Ghüri to the Republic of Florence, dated 
14 Rabr I 915/2 July 1509, published in Amari, op. cit., 224, see below, 
p. 510, n. 2.) 


(5) Armiragio e grandissimo fidado, umido [sic], compido et spadier 
Tangravardi tursiman. 
(Translation of a letter from Mamluk sultan Qansfih al-Ghüri to the Venetian 
galley captain Andrea Bondimier, dated November 1507, in Sanuto, Diari, vit, 
597, see below, p. 510.) 


(6) Armiraglio grandissimo, favorido, unito et compito, carissimo arente 


by reference to the published edition of Ibn IyKs (edd. Kahle-Mustafa, Istanbul, 1086), index 
and Iv, 38, to which of course Brull did not have goooes. The author's assumption that the office 
of wasir was bestowed upon the dragoman owing to his favoured position with Sultan Qiitb&y 
appears to be based upon the several favours which Taghri Berd! was able to do Meshullam, 
and a mistaken conception of the offloe of wasir under the late Mamluk sultans, for which see 
Ayalon, ‘ Structure—m’, BSOAS, xvi, 1, 1064, 61. It is perhaps worth recalling that Taghri 
Bordi lived at a time when it was possible to achieve high rank in the Mamluk sultanate without 
having passed through the prescribed Mamluk training, though we are not justifled in declaring 
without reservation that Taghri Berd], who may have been oeptured from his ship at a very early 
age, did not in fact undergo the training. Cf. Ayalon, L'ssclavage du Mamelowk, Jerusalem, 
1951, 18, 19, 24, 26, 55. 
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[sic] de nui, apresso de nui, spadatier, colonna dei rei, di soldani, Tangibardi, 
armirajo, un del numero di X lanze in la terra del Cayero, turziman de nostra 
Porta Sancta e la aeraphi. 

(Translation of a letter from Mamluk sultan Qansth al-Ghüri to the Republic 
of Venice, dated 25 Muharram 916/4 May 1510, in Sanuto, Diaris, xz, 115-17, 
see below, p. 511.) 

The only proper name in these examples is ‘ Taghri Berdi’ (‘ Tangravardi, 
Tangibardi '), supplemented only in (2) by ‘Ibn ‘Abdullah’1 The remainder 
are titles, the order of which was established by chancery tradition according 
to the rank of the bearer : ! 

Al-Majlis or al-Janab, modified by al-' Ali or al-Sami: (1)-(4), Le. missing 
only in the Italian translations, which are otherwise almost verbatim renderings 
of (8) and (4). Both combinations employed for minor amirs; see Hasan 
al-Bagha, al-Algib al-Islámiya, Cairo, 1957, 241-6, 452; Gaudefroy-Demom- 
bynes, La Syrie à l'époque des Mamelouks, Paris, 1928, pp. xxii, levi; 
Popper, Egypt and Syria, 11, 22. 

Al-Amrt al-Kabirs (Armiragio e grandissimo, Armiraglio grandissimo) : 
(1)-(8), common for minor amirs (!) see Algab, 185, 486; CIA, Egypte, 1, 
pt. 2, p. 452, n. 1; BI, second ed., s.v. 

Al-Adudi: (8), relative and basic forms of equal value, see Algab, 403—4 ; 
Amari, Diplom, p. 445, n. 3-4. 

AL-Mujahids al-Mu'agyidi : (4), relative form of the first usually reserved 
for major amirs, active (l) participle of the second for any amir, see Algab, 
452, 522. 

_Al-Dhukhri al-Awhads al-Akmah (fidado, unido (instead of umido), compido ; 
favorido, unito et compito): (8)-(6), for al-dhukhri, a relative referring to the 
composite title dhukhr al-milla, see CI A, Egypte, 1, pt. 2, p. 453, n. 2; Algid, 
292; Amaris emendation, Diplom, p. 445, n. 3, is incorrect, while his sugges- 
tion, op. cit., p. 446, n. 3, seems reasonable. For al-awhads, used for minor 
scribes, Bee Algab, 218; for al-akmali, see OLA, Egypte, 1, pt. 2, 382, 440. 


1 Taghri Berdi was a common Turkish name for Mamluks (Turk. isãri verdi, of. Sauvaget, 
‘Noms et surnoms des mamelouks', JA, ooxxxvir, l, 1950, 44, meaning ‘God gave"); 
and Ibn ‘Abdullih a frequent patronymio for Mamluks, devghirme recruits under the Ottomans, 
and for converts and renegades generally, whose fathers’ names were not Muslim (of. Popper, 
Egypt and Syria, 11, 20). The nisba ‘al-Saifi’ (‘spadier, spadatier’), which appears in all the 
examples but (2), may contain a reference to the lagab ‘ Saif al-Din’, a oommon surname for 
Mamluks (cf. Popper, loo. mt., Geudefroy-Demombynes, Syrie, p. Ixxxiv, n. 1; Ayalon, 
‘ Beruoture—i', BSOAS, xv, 2, 1958, p. 220, n. 1). As such the reference could have been to 
Sultan QAitbky, whose lagab it was, and might thus indicate that the dragoman had been bought 
and/or emancipated by him (see Ayalon, L'esclawage, 27-9). For Amari’s similar deduction, see 
Dvplom:, p. 445, n. 8-4, though it ought to be remarked that the nisba in such a case was based 
upon the lagab, not the kunya, of the emanotpator. But sce also above, p. 505, n. 2, and Amari, 
p. 447, n. j. 

* Van Bercham, Materiaus pour un Corpus insoriptionum Arabicarwm, Cairo, 1804—1980, 
Egypte, 1, pt. 2, 447, 450-1; Geudefroy-Demombynes, Syrie, pp. Ixxxi-Ixxxvi; Bjorkman, 
Staatskonsles, 110-18. The elatrve and relative forms were reserved mostly for offloials of the 
Mamluk administration (of. especially OIA, loo. cit., and p. 444; but also Popper, Agypt ond 
Syria, D, p. 21, n. 2). 
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Al-Nagrs al-A'azzi al-Akhagsi (—, carissimo ardente (instead of arente) 
de nui, apresso de nui): (4), (6), al-nagri probably refers to a composite title 
such as naşr al-milla (Amari’s note, op. cit., p. 445, n. 4, requires correction, 
see above, p. 507, n. 1). Al-c‘azzt, nisba of the elative of ‘aziz, appears not to 
have been uncommon, though the elative itself was, see CIA, Egypte, x, pt. 2, 
pp. 440, 605. For al-akhagst, Amari has al-ahaddi (op. cit., p. 224, L 16); the 
title need not indicate membership of the khaggakiya, see Ayalon, ‘ Structure—r’, 
BSOAS, xv, 2, 1953, 214-15 ; CIA, Egypte, 1, pt. 2, 605,733 ; and the straight- 
forward translation in example (6) above. 

Al-Sasft (spadier, spadatier): (1), (3)-(0), see above, p. 505, n. 2, and 
p. 507, n. 1. 

Ahad (A‘yan) al-Umara’ (Umara’l-‘Asharat) bi l-Diyàr al-Migriya (armirajo, 
un del numero di X lanze in la terra del Cayero): (2), (4), (6), see Ayalon, 
* Structure—u ', BSOAS, xv, 3, 1953, 470, and above, p. 505, n. 4. 

‘Umdat al-Mulük wa 'l-Salàfin (colonna dei rei, di soldani): (4), (0), used 
for minor amirs, see Algab, 409. 

Al-Turjuman (bi-Abwübina al-Sharifa) (tursiman, turziman de nostra Porta 
Sancta e la seraphi): (1)-(0), see Wansbrough, ‘ A Mamluk letter of 877/1478, 
BSOAS, xxiv, 2, 1961, 206-7, para. IV ; and EI, second ed., s.v. Bab-+ ‘ah. 

It is clear from the specimens preserved of Taghri Berdi’s titles that they 
did not exceed the limita prescribed for a minor Mamluk amir attached to the 
chanoery, but were at the same time perhape calculated to impress the repre- 
sentatives of European powers with whom he had constant diplomatic relations. 

Taghri Berdi appears first in Venetian records in 1489, in connexion with 
the Republic’s acquisition of Cyprus from the House of Lusignan. In the 
Senate’s instructions to their envoy Piero Diedo, Taghri Berdi is desoribed 
aa ‘ of great importanoe, very clever and able, and worth having on one’s side’ 
(homo de &uctorità, molto astuto et pratico et de sorta che à ben a proposito 
haverló favorevole). In a letter to the Senate during his mission Diedo 
mentioned that Taghri Berdi assisted at the most private audiences held by 
the Sultan Qaitbay, and that he had been very helpful? The dragoman was 
witness to the transfer of the island to Venetian suzerainty,* and later attested 
the first payment by Venice of the Cyprus tribute to the Sultan, an obligation 
taken over with the island from the Lusignans.“ He had, moreover, translated 
& commercial treaty concluded, apart from the Cyprus negotiations, between 


1 ASV, Benato, Deliberazioni secrete, xxxiv, fol. 88, dated 10 September 1489. Published 
in Mas Latrie, Histoire de l'ile de Ohypre sous Is ragne des princes de la maison de Lusignan, Paris, 
1852-68, rrr, 472-8, and Tewfik Iskandar, La mission de Prero Diedo ei la cassion de Chypre, 
Cairo, 1956, Doo. I. 

2 ASV, Archrvio Proprio Egitto, 1, fols. 18-14, published Iskandar, op. oit., Doo. II. 

* ASV, Egitto, 1, fols. 68-0, dated 17 Rabi' II 8065/9 Maroh 1490, also ASV, Libri Com- 
memonah, xvu, fol. 123 (Regeati, xvrr, no. 172), published Iskandar, op. at., Doo. IIT, and 
Mas Letrio, loo. cit. Bee also Magnante, ' L'aoquisita dell'isola di Cipro’, Arckwio Venato, 5 Ser., 
v, 1929, and Hill, History of Cyprus, Oambridge, 1940-52, m1, 746-56. 

+ Mas Latrio, op. oit., riz, 481 (receipt dated 11 March 1490); ASV, Dooumenti turohi, b. 15, 
receipt dated 6 Dht ’l-Hijja 895/21 October 1490. 
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the two powers in January 1490.1 Taghri Berdi’s role in the Cyprus negotiations 
appears to have been significant, since in later years he had frequently to deal 
with the collection of the tribute. In November 1498 and in May 1500 he 
interceded with the sultan on behalf of Venetian envoys from ores who 
brought inferior materials or were otherwise recalcitrant in paying.” Again, 
in February 1500 Taghri Berdi was helpful to the Republic concerning relations 
between the monasteries of St. Catherine in Sinai and Crete. In August of 
the same year he was mentioned in the ' relazione ' of Beneto Sanuto, retiring 
consul in Damascus, and again in December for having shown kindness to 
Venetian merchants under arrest in Cairo.* 

These notices are of some significance in light of Taghri Berdi's later bad 
reputation among the Venetians. The principal source for this reputation, 
which has passed into modern accounts, is the ‘ Diaries’ of Marino Sanuto, 
though the dragoman’s hostility to Venice was even mentioned in the records 
of the Senate.’ The first such report, dated 25 October 1502, appears in the 
Senate’s instructions to their envoy Beneto Sanuto, where Taghri Berdi is 
described as ‘ moat inimical’ to Venetian interests (Tangravardi Turziman del 
Soldan, inimicissimo, per quanto siamo informati, a la nation nostra). The 
source of the information was not specified, but Sanuto was advised to consult 
with the Venetian consul in Alexandria, and to resort if necessary to bribery 
to secure the dragoman’s help in the fulfilment of his mission. In an account 
of this embassy kept by Sanuto's chaplain, Zuan Danese, Taghri Berdi appears 
not to have made difficulties, but on the contrary to have been helpful and to 
have arranged sightseeing tours for the party to the pyramids of Giza and the 
balm-gardens of Matariya.? Again, m November 1503 Taghri Berdi made 
himself of use to the Venetian consul in Damascus, Bortolo Contarini; and in 
July 1505 assisted Venetians who happened to be in Cairo during an outbreak 
of plague.* The only report, in fact, prior to his embassy of 1506-7, of Taghri 
Berdi's unfriendly treatment of Venetians was during the mission of one Zuan 
Baptista Bembo to Cairo in February 1504, when the dragoman did not 
apparently recommend the envoy to the sultan.’ 

The records preserved are far from complete, but the evidence suggesta that - 


1 ASV, Egitto, 1, fols. 70-1, dated 27 Safar 805/10 January 1490, see below, p. 518, n. 4. 
The documents in this collection of Venetian, but not those of Mamluk provenance are listed in 
Moroxso della Rooos, Dispacot degli ambascratori al Senato, Archivio di Stato di Venesia, Rome, 
1950. 

2 Banuto, Diarii, 1, 614-16, n1, 476. 

* ASV, Duos di Candis, Q46, of. Iorga, Notes et extraits pour servir à l'histoire das crotsades 
au XVe sièole, Paris-Buoareat, 1890-1016, v, 254. 

4 Banuto, Diarit, xi, 678, 1526. 

5 Bee, for example, Schefer, Voyage, p. li, and Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levani aw 
moyen-dgs, Leipzig, 1885-6, u, 697-9. 

* ASV, Senato, Deliberaxioni seorete, xxxxir, fola. 45-6, part published in Fulin, * Il Canale 
di Suss e Venezia ', Archivio Venaio, xr, 1873, 175—218. 

7 Biblioteos Marciana, Cod. ital., ol. XI, no. Jxvi, pp. 371-83. 

* Banuto, Diarit, v, 975, v1, 195; Priuli, Diarit, u, 881. 

* Banuto, Diaris, v, 825-7. 
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the sultan’s dragoman was a help rather than a hindrance to the Venetians and 
to others, as is clear from the judgment made of him in February 1502 by 
Peter Martyr, the Aragonese envoy who stayed with Taghri Berdi in Cairo, 
and whose audience with the sultan was the result of the latter’s interceasion.t 
Had in fact Taghri Berdi’s relations with Venetians been at all difficult or 
stramed, he would scarcely have been selected by the Mamluk sultan for the 
embassy to Venice in 1506-7. 

There is some evidence for believing that Taghri Berdi’s role as the sultan’s 
diplomatio representative abroad was not restricted to Venice. First, the 
apparent grant by the dragoman of a commercial privilege to the Republic 
of Florence. Though the negotiation must have taken place durmg Taghri 
Berdi’s Italian sojourn and perhaps even in Venice, it is not mentioned in 
Venetian sources, but is known to us only from three documents in the 
Florentine State Archives, none of which is the privilege itself. “Second, 
the question of a Mamluk embassy to the Ottoman sultan Bayezid II in which 
Taghri Berdi was the ambassador or at least played an important part. The 
documentation for this embassy is considerably lees than for the Florentine 
one, but the certainty with which it is reported by the Italian historian Paolo 
Giovio would appear to make worth-while a separate investigation of the 
problem.? 

The later years of Taghri Berdi's service at the Mamluk court were to a 
great extent influenced by his Venetian embassy, which is described m detail 
in the second part of this study. Upon his return to Cairo in September 1507, 
he waa relieved of his special duties as ambassador by Sultan Qànsuh al-Ghüri, 
and reinstated in office as chief dragoman.* Before long, however, the sultan 
had occasion to withdraw recognition of the commercial treaty, and eventually 
of the man who had concluded it. In November 1507 he wrote to the captain 
of Venetian galleys at Alexandria, Andrea Bondimier, to say that he would 
ratify the treaty made by Taghri Berdi in Venice provided the Venetian debt 
to the sultan’s exchequer were paid by 1 March 1508. Taghri Berdi repeated 
his sovereign’s demand to the Venetian consular chaplain, sent from Alexandria 


1 De la Torre, ‘ Embajada ', 442, the envoy says of Taghri Berdi ‘ sagacissimo ot longa rerum 
experientia edootus '. 

2 Published in Amari, Diplomi, 218-20, 887, 388 (doos. 81, 80, 83 respectively). Heyd’s 
brief description (Commerce, ri 490) is based entirely upon Amari, whose presentation of 
the evidence does not admit of an historical reconstruction of the event. The problem and the 
documenta are treated in a forthooming study entitled ‘A Mamluk safe-oonduot granted to 
Florentine merchanta in 9018/1507. 

3 Giovio, Historiarwe, xvi, fol. 198b, ‘ad Baiazetem senatumque Venetum missus grevimsi- 
marum legationum munere fungeretur’; and Knolles, Historie, 623, ' beng sent ambassador 
both to Baiaset and to the state of Venice about matters of great importance’. I should like to 
thank Mr. V. J. Parry for pointing out that Giovio was very likely Knolles’s source of information. 
On Giovio as an historloal writer, see Parry, ‘ Renaissance historical literature in relation to the 
Noar and Middle East (with special reference to Paolo Giovio) ’, in B. Lewis and P. M. Holt (ed.) : 
Historians of the Middle Bast, OUP, 1002, 277-89. 

4 Ibn Iyás, 1v, 120. 
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to Cairo in December of that year. Nearly a year later the Venetian consul 
Marin da Molin wrote to the Senate saying that the matter had been 
satisfactorily settled, thanks to the efforts of Taghri Berdi.: 

That the dragoman remained in office and high in the gultan's esteem for 
some years after 1507 is attested by several letters whioh he wrote for the 
Mamluk ruler to various European states: to the Republic of Florence (dated 
28 Jum&da II 918/29 October 1607, and 14 Rabi I 915/2 July 1009),! to 
the Republic of Venice (August 1508, and 25 Muharram 916/4 May 1510)? 
and to Louis XII of France (dated 14 Sha'bàn 916/16 November 1510),* all 
but one concerning commerce in Alexandria. At about this time, however, 
a passage in the ' relazione ' to the Senate of Marin da Molin, retiring consul 
in Alexandria, indicates a deterioration in Taghri Berdi'a circumstances at the 
Mamluk capital (‘al Chajaro Tangavardin à pocha reputation ').* 

In order to appreciate the significance of da Molin’s observation it is neces- 
sary to know that during the summer of 1510 a series of incidents occurred 
which provoked the sultan’s distrust of European rulers with whom he had 
had long diplomatic contact. First, several French ships carrying MaghribI 
passengers had been captured by the Grand Master of the Knights of Rhodes 
and held for ransom.* Second, & Mamluk fleet sent to Asia Minor to fetch 
wood and other shipbuilding materials provided by the Ottoman sultan 
Bayezid I, was likewise captured by the Grand Master, its cargo stolen, 
and its crew made captive. Third, a messenger from the Safavid Shah Isma'il 
on his way to Venice was arrested near Aleppo and discovered to be carrying 
proposals for a military alliance between the two rulers. The timing of the 
three incidents appears to have precluded moderation on the part of the sultan, 
and reprisals were immediate. The Venetian consuls and many of their 
merchants in Damascus and Alexandria were summoned to Cairo and placed 
under arrest. A group of monks was brought from the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre and ordered to demand restitution and an apology from the Grand 
Master. During these eventa the chief dragoman was much in evidence at 
court, putting the sultan’s demands to the Europeans.? 


* Banuto, Diarii, vu, 506—7, 253, 608. The debt was for pepper, which the Venetians insisted 
on paying in copper, see below, p. 617. Da Molin's remark was ' adatà la oossa dil piper, lauda 
Tangavardin, al à ben portato’. 

* Amari, Diplomi, 210, 224 ; see above, p. 506, p. 510, n. 2. 

* The contents of the first letter, which arrived in Venice in August 1508, are not mentioned, 
but sinos it was forwarded by Lorenzo Zustignan, governor of Cyprus, it may have concerned 
the tribute ; Sanuto, Drarii, vo, 607, see above, p. 509 ; for the seoond letter, Sanuto, Darii, X1, 
118-17. 

4 Banuto, Diarii, xr, 624-80. 

5 Banuto, Diaris, x1, 75 (dated 10 August 1510). 

* cf. the moldent in Wansbrough, ‘Mamluk letter’, BSOAS, xxiv, 2, 1061, p. 212, n. 7. 

T Boo WI, second ed., a.v. bahriyya 11. 

* Ibo Iy&a, iv, 101; Sanuto, Diorii, x1, 804; Prluli, Diarti (Archivio Veneto, 11, 1878), 
218-15, 220-32, For the background to these eventa, of interest here only in so far as they bear 
upon the career of Taghri Berdi, see Heyd, Comeneros, 11, 538-41, and [Ashtor- Strauss, Toladoth, 
n, 588-40. 

* Ibn Tyts, rv, 195, 205 (‘ala lisin Taghri Berdi) ; Sanuto, Diarit, xu, 287-8, 807-8, 025-80. 
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It is at this point that Venetian reports become unanimous in describing 
Taghri Berdi’s animosity to the Republic, He is alleged to have accused the 
Signoria of failing to send gifts and arms which, he claimed, had been promised 
him in Venice for the sultan.! The dragoman is also alleged to have supported 
one Felipo de Paredes (Peretz) in his efforts to take advantage of Venetian 
disfavour in Cairo for the cause of France and Aragon. De Paredes, too, 
because he chose to represent the French, to which nation the Grand Master 
(Emery d'Amboise) belonged, soon became suspect in the eyes of the sultan 
and was arrested. The fortunes in Cairo of both Venice and France were, 
however, not long in being restored, while Taghri Berdi came suddenly and 
unexpectedly to an ignominious end. 

The Venetian sources ascribe the dragoman’s disgrace to his alliance with 
de Paredes and the sultan’s suspicion that both were protecting the intereste 
of the Grand Master. The latter had, owing to his dislike and fear of co-opera- 
tion between the Mamluk and Ottoman sultans, refused to return any of the 
booty captured in his naval raid. Because Taghri Berdi had had the bad luok 
as dragoman to deliver this message from the Grand Master to the sultan, 
he was arrested together with de Paredes, as though they were to blame for 
the Grand Master's &otion.! Curiously, in the light of Taghri Berdi's alleged 
hostility to the Republic, the Venetian reports of his sudden fall from favour 
are not devoid of astonishment at the sultan’s wrath. 

Of Taghri Berdi’s disgrace the Egyptian chronicler Ibn Tyàs relates another 
version: on 1] Muharram 917/10 April 1511 the chief dragoman was arrested 
on the charge of treasonable correspondence with European rulers (mulük 
al-firanj), in which he allegedly described the weakness of Mamluk coastal 
fortifications on the Mediterranean and the unwillingness or inability of the 
sultan to defend his lands from attack. When he denied the charge Taghri 
Berdi was shown letters written in his own hand containing this information. 
He was stripped of honours and gaoled, his property confiscated, and he 
remained in confinement.‘ After the eventa of 1510 the sultan must have been 
especially susceptible to suspicions of treason, but the ‘ Franks’ in Ibn Lyas’s 


1 Banuto, Diarit, xu, 210-12, 285, 287-8, 807-8 (letters dated April 1510-May 1511). Heyd, 
op. oit., 1r, 586~7, rejects the likelihood that the Signoria had promised arms to the sultan via 
Taghri Berd!. But the extraordinary concessions won by Venloe in the treaty of 913/1507 might 
well have been the result of such & promise to the Mamluk envoy. 

1 Banuto, Diarit, xi 807-8; Schefer, Voyage, p. lvi; de la Torre, ‘ Embajada’, 442-3. 
A Catalan merchant long remdent in Alexandria, de Paredes later became consul for the French 
and Catalans. According to Priuli (Diorti, Archivio Vonsto, 1, 1873, 288), Teghri Berdi did not 
support de Paredes; they simply happened both to be anti-Venetian. 

* Banuto, Diarii, xit, 307-8, 625-80; Priuh, Diaris (Archieio Veneto, 11, 1878), 288, reporta 
that the sultan thought he had been deceived by Taghri Berdi and de Paredes (‘ perohà li &pareva 
essre stato deluxo da loro’), 1.6. that they had lied to him about the Grand Master's message. 

t Ibn Iyés, 1v, 210: fa-ghadiba ‘alaihi wa-ghakkahu fi 'l-hadid wo-wakkala bihi wa-aAdora 

wa-quniglads wastamarra fi 'lLiarsim Hä na. 

[Ashtor-Streuss, op. cit., rr, 589, ascribes the charge of treason as related by Ibn Iyis, to 
Taghri Berdi’s enemies at court, an interpretation which would obviate the need to identify 
the miak al-franj. Thus, also, Knolles, Historie, 528. 
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account are not easily identified. In view of the subsequent (1512) embassies 
of both France and Venice to Cairo, the honours bestowed upon them, and the 
commercial privileges granted by the sultan to each, it seems unlikely that either 
power had planned an attack upon Egypt or Syria. The Grand Master, on 
the other hand, might well, in his fear of an Ottoman-Mamluk military alliance, 
have conceived such a plan, but it is doubtful, especially if his fear was genuine, 
whether his forces were up to the task. 

The Signoria was apparently not convinced that the dragoman would 
remain for long out of favour. In their instructions to Domenico Trevisan, 
sent to mend relations with the sultan, the Senate advised the envoy to try 
and put Taghri Berdi in a bad light.t The advice was unnecessary; in an 
audience with Trevisan on 12 June 1512, Sultan Qàngiüh spoke insultingly of 
the dragoman and repudiated the treaty of 1507.2 About a year later Taghri 
Berdi was among a group released from prison in & general amnesty proclaimed 
by the sultan to gain favour with his army.? He was not, however, restored to 
office. His place had been filled meanwhile by his assistant (na’sb), one Yünus, 
a renegade Christian from Verona and formerly employed in the armoury 
(zardkashiya), who was thus dragoman during the French and Venetian 
embassies of 1512.4 

Despite his absence from the negotiations which led to the Mamluk- Venetian 
commercial treaty of 918/1512,* Taghri Berdi figured prominently in the 
arguments put forth by both parties. The treaty concluded by him with the 
Signoria in 1507 had strengthened considerably the bargaining position of the 
Venetians. Hach article in the long treaty of 1512, covering all the Mamluk 
ports and entrepôts in Egypt and Syria, was the result of protracted discussion 
between parties who regarded one another as equals, and no longer preserved 
the traditional form of a unilateral concession by an exalted sovereign to a 
humble petitioner. 


; IL. THE EMBASSY 
The principal source for Taghri Berdi's embassy to Venioe in 912-13/1606-7 
is Marino Sanuto, whose information is confirmed in a few details by the 


1 Trevisan was given two seta of instructions, by the Senate (published in Schefer, Voyage, 
287-48), and by the Consiglio de! Dieci (published in Mas Latrle, Traités de paiz et de commerce 
ei documents divers concernant les relations des Ohráiiens avec les Arabes de U Afrique septentrionale 
aw moyen dge, Paris, 1860, Doowmenis, pp. 271-8), dated 80 December 1511. Taghri Berd! is 
described ‘ che sempre ne é stato adverso, el qual é già più mesi incarcerato ' (Bchefer, op. ort., 
245; Mas Latrie, op. cit., 278). 

a Banuto, Diaris, xv, 18, 200; Schefor, op. oit., p. xxiii, n. 1; the Italian translation of 
Q&nsuh's designation of Taghri Berd! is ' ribeldo '. 

* On 20 Rabi‘ II 019/4 July 1518; Ibn Iy&s, rv, 816; Sanuto, Diarii, xvni, 156. 

t Bohefer, op. ott., pp. Ivi, Ixxxvii, p. 180, n. 1. Ibn Iy&s, 1v, 861-2, dates Yünus's appoint- 
ment as chief dragoman in Muharram 970/Maroh 1514, remarking that that post had been vacant 
(aMighora) since Taghri BerdT's arrest almost exactly three years earlier. 

* Boo Heyd, Commerce, 11, p. 648, n. 1, and below, p. 518, n. 4. There are repeated references 
to Taghri Berdi's Venetian embassy in the opening articles of the treaty, for example ‘ dal venir 
de Tangribard: fino al presente ’. 
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* Diaries ' of Girolamo Priuli, by the records of the Senate, unfortunately sparse 
for this subject, and amplified by the origmal text of the treaty concluded 
between him and the Signoria, which is published with a translation and 
commentary in the third part of this study. The only contemporary Arabic 
source so far discovered, the chronicle of Ibn Iyas, confirms the departure from 
and return to Egypt of the embassy but is otherwise silent.* 

The circumstances which led to the despatch of this embassy have been 
frequently related and require here only a summary: after satisfactory regula- 
tion in 1504 of the price and amount of pepper which the Mamluk sultan 
constrained Venetian merchants to buy from his own supply,* the price was 
raised in August of the same year from 80 to 140 ducats per load. In February 
1505 the Venetians were forced to buy 250 loads at 192 ducata, in excess of 
their annual quota of 210 loads. In October of that year Venetian property 
in Alexandria was confiscated, pending the acceptance of the additional pepper 
by the merchants, who had meanwhile quit the port without official permission. 
The Republic responded by electing an envoy to the sultan, but before he was 
able to reach an agreement Alvise Sagundino died at Cairo in February 1506. 
Shortly thereafter the sultan resumed negotiations by sending his chief 
dragoman to Venice. 

Taghri Berdi sailed from Alexandria in Dha ‘1-Qa‘da/April 1506 on a 
Venetian galley under the command of Francesco Pasquahgo. With him 
was Alvise da Piero, secretary to the deceased Sagundino, and a retinue of 20, 
including four pages (chaschi) and two maoe-bearers (maziari).¢ Their first 
stop was Cyprus, on 6 May. There Taghri Berdi requested and received safe- 
conduct for Rhodes from the Grand Master of the Hospitallers. He then went 
there, presumably on the same galley, where he concluded an agreement to 
prevent further raids on the coasta of Egypt and Syria by ships belonging 
to the Order.” While in Rhodes the Mamluk envoy took the opportunity to 


1 Of which extracts wore published by Fulin in Archivio Veneto, u, 1878, 175-218, xxr, 
1881, 137-248 ; and a complete edition in progress, edd. Sagredco—Ceasl, in Muratori, Xxiv ; 
see above, p. 506, n. 5. Vol. rrr of the manuscript, covering the period 9 August 1506-3 June 1509, 
is miming. 

* Edd. Kahlo-Mustafa ; see above, p. 505, n. 2. 
* By a treaty, unpublished, dated 27 Shubat 000/27 February 1504, in ASV, Libri Commem- 
moral, xox, fols, 28-9 (Regesti, xxx, nos. 46-7), see below, p. 518, n. 4. 

4 In Heyd, Commerce, x1, 402-4, 580-4; Fulin, ‘Il Canale di Sues’, Archéeio Veneto, u, 1873; 
Scbefer, Voyage, pp. xivi ff. 

3 Ibn Iy&s, 1v, 91; Banuto, Diarit, vi, 354, 356; Priuli, Diarit, 11, 421-2, 425, 420. 

* Priuh, loo. att , reporta a retinue of 25, of which two were mace-boarers (Arabio/Perslan 
jumdgdar, see Popper, Egypt and Syria, 1, 05). For ' ohaschi' (Arabio kAtppakiya) soe below, 
p. 525,n.8. Later, Banuto observed that there were also two gidis in the party, Diaris, v1, 424, 
and see below, p. 520. 

* Sanuto, Diaris, vi, 856, xiv, 409; Priuli, Diari, n, 429. Ibn Iyüs rv, 91, gives as the 
sole reason for TaghrI Berdi’s embassy the raids upon the Egyptian coast by ‘ Franks ' (presum- 
ably the Knights), and reports that the envoy took with him a letter from the bairak (whose name 
is given as Fakhr b. al-Saff, on p. 79, vol. m of the chronicle), which was very likely & letter of 
recommendation to the Grand Master from the Jacobite Patriarch of Alexandria. 
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ransom a number of Muslim captives held there, for whom he is reported to 
have paid 50,000 dinars. 

From Rhodes the galley proceeded without further mterruption * to Venice 
where, on 17 September 1506 the party was welcomed on the Lido by a deputa- 
tion in scarlet robes, consisting mostly of merchants with interests in Alexandria 
and Damascus, and escorted to their lodgings in Ca Pasqualigo on the Giudecca. 
Despite Sanuto’s uncomplimentary description of the envoy, his remark 
that the Signoria itself had not gone in the ship of state (bucintoro) to greet his 
arrival, and his complaint, frequently repeated, that the cost of the embassy ' 
was bemg borne by the Republic, Taghri Berdi appears to have been well 
received in Venice.? 

During his stay in Venice, which lasted ten months, he was served and 
accompanied by the three Provedadori: Alvise da Molin, Alvise Arimondo, 
and Piero Balbi who were responsible for the ensuing negotiations as well 
as for entertaining the envoy, a task which included such arrangements as 
dinner with Marco Malipiero, governor of Cyprus, followed by a concert at the 
church of Santa Maria delle Vergini on 27 September®; a wedding feast at 
Ca Nani in Ban Trovaso on 4 October 5; & reception by the Gran Consiglio on 
25 October,’ a reception and state procession at Ban Vido on 11 November,® 
a shopping tour at the Rialto on 23 December,’ and a reception by the Doge 
Leonardo Loredan with the Collegio on 4 February 1507.1? Taghri Berdi provided 
a spectacle for the Venetians by taking with him for these social engagements a 
number of his retinue in formal attire and military formation (‘con la solita 


1 Ibn Iyšs, rv, 164; Senuto, Diarii, vn, 712. Ibn Iyüs reporta that later (Rajab 915/ 
October-November 1509), the Sultan demanded reimbursement from Maghribis living in Egypt ; 
while Banuto remarks that the Sultan objected to Taghri Berdi’s having paid so much ransom, 
claiming that 10,000 or 15,000 dinars would have been enough. 

2 According to Priuli, Diarii, 11, 429, thoro was an attempt by Sicilian (Aragonese ?) corsairs 
to oapture the galley and to kidnap Taghri Berdi, which was prevented by the Venetians, who 
were anxious for the welfare of the Mamluk envoy and who issued a goneral proclamation for 
his s&te-oonduot ex rowe. 

3 Sanuto, Darii, v1, 419-20 (‘homo fedolo et cativo et di gran 1nzogno "), 425, 458, vit, 122. 
In fact tho axpenaos of the embassy wore paid by the Cotimi (see below, p. 625, n. 2) of Alexandria 
and Damascus, at the rate of 150—250 duoats per month, see ASV, Senato, Deliberaxioni seorete, 
XL, fol. 185, and Priuli, Dsarié, xz, 422. Priuli, indeed (loo. alt.) remarks what an honour it was 
for Venice to receive an ambaseador from so exalted a ruler as the Mamluk Sultan (‘ Et &pereva 
fume de grande reputations che uno tanto Signor, quale hera 11 Sultan de Babilonia, mandare 
uno suo ambesator ale Signoria de Vensttia’). The difference of view between the two diarists, 
both petriaian, the former en eminent historian, the latter a successfa) banker, is itself a problem 
of interest, but not entirely relevant here. š 

* Banuto, Diarii, v1, 486, and see below, p. 625. n. 2. 

* ibid., vr, 480. Maroo Malipiero and Taghr! Berd! had met many years before during the 
Cyprus negotiations, when the former was representative for Caterina Cornaro, the Lusignan 
heiress. See above, p. 508, n. 8. . 

* Banuto, Drarit, vr, 437. 

T Banuto, Diarit, v1, 451, 458. 

* ibid., vz, 486. 

* ibid., vi, 515. 

18 ibid., v1, 542. 
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pompa, facendo andar tutti li mori a hordine’),4 Only one occasion of public 
rudeness to the ambassador has been recorded by Sanuto, when a certain 
rabble (jotoni) on the Giudecca demonstrated before his residence there.* 

Three days after his arrival in Venice Taghri Berdi was invited to his first 
audience with the Doge, to whom, after an exchange of greetings in Latin, 
he presented two letters from the sultan in Arabic, but apparently no gifta.? 
Actual negotiations could not begin until the letters had been translated. 
The two documents, preserved only in their Italian translations copied by 
Sanuto in his ‘ Diaries ', are nearly identical in content but variations in order 
and expression appear to indicate two separate letters. The first, dated 
* 4 mazo 911’ (4 March 1506), contains a reference to a Venetian envoy to Cairo, 
very likely Alvise Sagandino though he is not named, and the following pointe : 
that the price of pepper had risen because ite cost had risen, that Venetian 
galleys might under no circumstances leave Alexandria without official permis- 
sion, that upon one occasion provisions had not been given to Venetians 
aboard ship owing to an outbreak of plague on the mainland, and that trans- 
actions legally concluded could not be revoked. The sultan declared also that 
he had ordered the writing of fresh decrees (comandamenti) for Venetian 
trade in Alexandria. The second letter, substantially the same, is not dated. 
In neither was Taghri Berdi recommended to the Signoria, nor even mentioned, 
and the traditional salutations nowhere appear. 

About a fortnight later the ambassador was summoned for a secret audience 
with the Doge, with whom he now spoke Italian, after which negotiations were 
turned over to the three Provedadori di Cotimo.* On 25 October when Taghri 
Berdi and his retinue were received in the Gran Consiglio, one of the Proveda- 
dori, Alvise Arimondo, gave an account of the progress of negotiations, which 
appear to have foundered upon the envoy’s lack of authority to grant certain 
Venetian demands, among which the chief one was their insistence upon 
paying for the Sultan’s pepper in copper. It was thereupon decided in the 
Senate to draft a list of the demands to be sent in & covering letter to the 


1 ibid., vo, 24. 

a ibid., vo, 24. The demonstration took place on 8 March 1507, and Taghri Berd! made a 
formal complaint to the Doge. 

* Banuto, Diari, vr, 424-8, and the two letters appear in vir, 203-7, 207-10. The arrival of 
an embassy without gifts was unusual, as Priul (Dorv, xx, 885) had already remarked of 
Sagundino’s embassy to Cairo: ' Kt questo secretario fu mandato senza prexenti, che molti 
anni fa non é stato uritata a questo modo’. In the absence of :nstructions for the envoy the two 
letters provide the only information available on the exact nature of his mission. 

* The &bsenoe of certain traditional and henoe expected elementa in the documenta might 
be ascribed to the Venetian translator, or to the lack of care with which Banuto reproduced them 
in his ‘ Diaries’ (on this point, seo Mas Latrie, Traitds, p. xvii). It seems unlikely, however, 
that the failure to mention the envoy Taghri Berd! oan be so explained. 

4 Sanuto, Diari, v1, 486. The sudience took place on 8 October 1506. For the Provedadori, 
so below, p. 525, n. 2. 

* Banuto, Diarit, vr, 458. Subsequent events suggest that Taghri Berdi's predicament was 
genuine and not simply & ruse by which to gain time or other advantage. 
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' Sultan with one Francesco da Monte, accompanied by a ‘‘chaschi’ from Taghri 
Berdi’s retinue.! 

Of the two documents taken by da Monte to Cairo only the covering letter 
has been preserved. From the sultan’s reply to the Signoria (dated * 1 marzo 
912° = 1507) it is clear that he made many emendations to the draft list of 
demands (‘ in la scritura ne havete mandato ne havemo risposto a capitolo per 
capitolo ’), and that he saw a need not for new articles but only for the enforce- 
ment of the traditional regulations governing Venetian oommerce in Mamluk 
porta (‘Havemo comanda al presente che fusse observato i comandamenti di 
soldani vechii passati, et che doveseno haver execution, senza alouni [nuovi] 
capitoli"). He declared further that he had already issued orders enforcing the 
traditional regulations (‘Et havemo comandato che fusse scrito uno comanda- 
mento maraba et uno altro longo, a similitudine di comandamenti vechii del 
tempo di soldani veohii, de capitolo per capitolo et parola per parole), as he 
had found the articles proposed by the Signoria contrary to tradition, devoid 
of justice, and clearly the issue of Venetian malice (‘ Et havemo comanda, 
che gia scontra le scriture et capitoli mandate de qui, con i comandamenti di 
Alexandria, Li havemo trovati in le scriture capitoli di piu di quello ge atrova 
ne li comandamenti che hanno ditto i merchadanti venitiani cossa senza Taxon 
et senza sustanzia, Questo proziede da la sua malizia et chatività, et questo 
per occultar le sue buxie ’).3 

Bearing this unequivocal reply to the Signoria, Francesco da Monte and the 
*ohaschi' returned to Venice after an absence of five months, on 19 May 
1507.2 Within ten days Taghri Berdi and the Provedadori di Cotimo, assisted 
by Donà Marzello and Beneto Gabriel, came to an agreement, and on 31 May 
appeared before the Signoria for the formal conclusion of the treaty.* It is 
difficult to understand how da Monte's axrival improved conditions for negotia- 
tion, or to see that Taghri Berdi had been granted further powers to represent 
the sultan. The Venetian demand to pay their pepper debt in copper was not 
mentioned in the sultan’s letter, and yet it appears as the first article in the 
treaty.5 Hither da Monte brought from the sultan a verbal consent to this 
request, or we must assume that the Venetian negotiators simply drew up 


1 Sanuto, Dsorvi, VI, 458, 476, 496; ASV, Senato, Deliberaxion! seorete, xr, fol. 193; ASV, 
Libri Commemoriali, xxx, fols, 92-8 (Regeeti, xir, noe. 125, 126). How Franoesoo da Monte 
came into Venetian employ is not clear, though he appears to have been a renegade Mamluk 
(' circasno, già dragomano & Demasoo'). Another example of such was a member of Taghri 
Berdi's own retinue, one of the four ‘ chaschi’: Jaoomo Furlan (his Mamluk name 1s not given), 
originally from the Friuli, desided to remain in Venice and to become a Christian again. He was 
granted by the Senate a pension and maintenance (10 duoats per month, two horses, and a servant), 
and died honourably in Venetian service, buried at Santa Croce on the Giudeocoa, four years 
later (Sanuto, Diarti, vx, 155, xu, 468). 

! Sanuto, Diarii, vii 315-20. Those 'oomandamenti', issued before the conclusion of 
the treaty in Venice, were still in effect in March 1508, see Sanuto, vir, 596-7, and above, 
p. 511, n. 1. 

* Banuto, Diarii, vi, 490, 533, vir, 55, 79. They had left Venice on 31 November 1506. 

* Sanuto, Diarii, vo, 85-6. 

* See below, p. 521, thei EM IUE verbal madi in izt: 1. 
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the treaty as they had wished anyway to do. The articles of the treaty are 
anything but traditional, and represent a Venetian triumph on every point. 
And they were signed by Taghri Berd! who, from this fact alone, oan hardly be 
described as hostile to the Republic. It was rather, the sultan who appears to 
have been ill-served by his ambassador. | 

For the Mamluk ruler the issue at stake was the money owed him by 
Venetian merchants ; for Venice the embassy was an opportunity for rewriting 
the regulations governing their commerce in the lands subject to the sultan, 
In none of the documente relating to the embassy is there mention of the 
Portuguese threat to the transit spice trade, nor of recent Venetian efforts 
to urge the sultan’s action against that threat. 

Although the treaty was signed and attested on 31 May, Taghri Berdi 
and his party did not travel until 26 July 1507, remaining in Venice for an 
additional two months about which we have no information. Upon reporting 
to the Collegio to request leave (a tuor licentia), the embassy was grven robes 
of honour and escorted through the Piazza to the accompaniment of the Ducal 
band. They sailed on one of the ‘ galee del trafego’ under the command of 
Luca Loredan, in the company of the consul-elect for Alexandria Marin da 
Molin, and arrived in Alexandria on 9 September 1507. There Taghri Berdi 
was given a ceremonious welcome by the viceroy before proceeding to Cairo 
on 28 September and an even more elaborate reception by the sultan.? 


IH. Tue rREATY 


The document, dated 31 May 1507 and 18 Muharram 913, is preserved in 
Venice, Archivio di Stato, Miscellanea di Atti Diplomatici e Privati, no. 1576, 
and since 1905 has been part of the archival exhibition in the Sala Diplomatioa 
Regina Margherita (Serie Lxxxu, item 1).* 


1 See Heyd, Commerce, 1, 508-52, expecially 20-4; Fulin, ‘T Canale di Suez e la Repubblica 
di Venexi&', Archivio Veneto, n, 1878, 175-218; Fulin, ‘Girolamo Priuli e i suor diarii: 
i Portughe« nell'India e i Venezxiani in Egitto’, Archivio Vonsto, xxit, 1881, 187-948. Tho 
proceding embassies of Beneto Sanuto (1502), Maurus (1504), Bernard Giova and Alvise Sagundino 
(1505) all had instructions with references to the Portuguese. 

* Banuto, Diarsi, vi, 121-2. Taghri Berdf'a robe was of embroidered gold lined with ermine 
(restagno d'oro fodrà di xebelini) which Sanuto claims oost 800 ducata. Two 'ohaschi' were 
given robes of green velvet, eight others of the retinus scarlet velvet, and six were given garments 
of green cloth. See L. Mayer, Mamluk costume, Genova, 1952, 64. 

3 Sanuto, Diaris, VIL 178, 182; Ibn Ly&s, 1v, 120; Martin Baumgarten (Peregrinatio, 20-80, 
34, 88-0, 42-8, 45-8) and George of Chemnita (Epkemeris, 402, 471, 478, 482) were passengers 
in Taghri Berdi's galley for the retam voyage to Egypt, meo above, p. 504, n. 8. 

4 The text of this document with commentary, but without English tranalation, is included 
in my thesis submitted in October 1961 for the degree of Ph.D. in the University of London, 
and entitled Doowments for the history of commerotal relations between Egypt and Venios 1442-1512. 
It is tho fifth of ax Mamluk-Venetian commercial treaties reproduced and analysed there: 
846/1442, 865/1461, 895/1400, 009/1504, 913/1507, and 918/1512, of which the third, fourth, 
and sixth have also been mentioned above, p. 509, n. 1, p. 614, n. 8, p. 618, n. 5. T should like here 
to thank Professor Bernard Lewis for many valuable suggestions in the analysis of the six treatios - 
and m the preparation of the present study. 
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It is a membrane of parchment 58 cm. x 42-5 om. written on one side. 
About one and a half cm. from the top edge (42-5 om.) and in the centre is 
: & lme containing an invooatio, date, and place of issue, followed by a second 
line containing a promulgatio. Immediately below are the 24 articles of the 
treaty, designated by numbers in the left-hand margin (arabio, exoept for 10-14, 
which are roman), which is two and a half cm. wide. The initial letter in the 
first word of each article is set into the margin, and the lines of the articles, 
separated by intervals of one-half to one om., are terminated to preserve a 
fairly regular right-hand margin of about one and a half cm. The 24 articles 
cover 38 cm. of the sheet and are written in black ink in a clear, uniform hand. 
Below the last article are three formulae of attestation, also writtén in black 
ink, one of them in Italian, two in Arabio. The Italian formula consists of two 
lines extending acroas the sheet in conformity with the articles of the treaty, 
while the Arabio formulae are contained in paragraphs of shorter lines 
(10-11 cm:), both set about one and a half cm. in from their respective sides 
of the sheet. Between and below the Arabic formulae the remainder of the 
parchment is blank. 

For the study of diplomatic our document is of limited but special intereat! 
The entire protocol, including elements normally found in the concluding as 
well as the introductory formulae, is contained in two lines at the top of the 
sheet: invocatio (In nomine dei eterni amen), date, place of issue; and pro- 
mulgatio (Capitoli conolusi tra Ja Ilustrissima Signoria et el Magnifioo Domino 
Tangreberdi orator del Serenissimo Signor Soldan). The text consists of the 24 
articles, of which 1-23 are the decisions (dispositio) of the Venetian Signoria, 
and no. 24'a decree (sanctio) for their execution, 

There is neither signature nor other form of Venetian authentication, 
and no reference to a copy for the Mamluk envoy. In view of these two omissions 
it might be asked whether our document is in fact the original treaty. Among 
Venetian sources two other copies of the document have been discovered: 
the first (ASV, Libri Commemoriali, xix, fol. 98 (Regesti, xrx, no. 135)) 
is an exact copy except for the three formulae of attestation; the second 
(Sanuto, Diari, viz, 220-4) contains minor but numerous variants, is incom- 
pletely dated, and omits the sanctio (article 24) as well as the three attesta- 
tions.* Our document, then, is distinguished by the formulae of attestation. 
The first of these, written in Italian by Taghri Berdi in his own hand,’ must 
have been required by the Signoria to assure themselves of the envoy's approval 


* For the diplomatic analysis of a oommermal treaty, see Wansbrough, * A Moroccan amir’s 
commercdal treaty with Venice of the year 018/1508 °, BSOAS, xxv, 3, 1002, esp. pp. 408-8. 

2 The latter appears to have been copied from an earlier draft of the treaty, which in view of 
Sanuto’s position in the Republic and his access to state papers would certainly have been 
possible. But seo also above, p. 516, n. 4. 

2 of., however, de Castries, ‘ Los signes de validation dog ahérifs saadians ', Hespéris, 1, 8, 1921, 
231, where it is suggested that mann mesa propria and khai yadina do not prove an autograph. 
Boe also Breeslau, Handbuch der Urbundenlehre, third ed., Berlm, 1958, 1, 187, 206—11. 
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of the treaty’s provisions.! The wording of Tagbri Berdi's attestation conforms 
to that of the sanctio (article 24), and is completed by the date and place of 
authentication. The reason for the Arabio attestations in our document is leas 
clear. Taghri Berdi was the only representative delegated by the sultan for 
these negotiations, and though his power to treat waa limited, as we have 
seen, it appears from the promulgatio to have been sufficient in the eyes of the 
Signoria. 

The Arabic formulae may have been required by Mamluk chancery practice. 
But whereas oaths as well as formulae of attestation were frequently though 
not invariably included in the earliest (thirteenth-oentury) treaties between the 
Mamluk sultans and European rulers, there are with one exception none in 
the treaties concluded after the beginning of the fourteenth century. And 
the exception is instructive: the Mamluk-Aragonese treaty of 833/1429, 
which contains an attestation accompanied by an oath, was negotiated in 
Rhodes It would not then be unreasonable to infer that when the sultan 
could not himself authenticate a treaty, that is, when it was concluded abroad, 
Mamluk chancery regulations may have required that it be attested by his 
representative. 

It is not impossible, however, that the Arabio attestations were required 
by the Signoria, to certify that Taghri Berdi’s witness in Italian (bs 'L-firanj) 
was in fact his own writing, should the Venetians later have found it necessary 
to display the document in one of the Mamluk ports in order to prove the 
existence of their new commercial privileges. The Mamluk authorities would 
not dispute the attestations of the two Muslim jurists, though they might 
well not have recognized as binding Taghri Berdi’s witness in a foreign language. 
The texta of the Arabic attestations are identical save for the insertion of the 
words bi "I-firanjs ‘in Frankish’ in the second one (left side). The statutory 
minimum number of witnesses according to the Qur’an (rz, 282) is two, and the 


1 For the.development of attestations on public as contrasted with private documents, see 
Bremlau, op. cit., 11, 216, 218, Attestatlons (iuramenta) by representatives of the second party 
to peace and commercial treaties were customary in the Byzantine chancery (included verbatim 
or only mentioned), and may acoount for a similar practice in Venioe, seo Dolger, Byzantinische 
Diploma, Ettal, 1956, p. 289, n. 101. 

* With the Crusaders in 065/1207 and 682/1288, Qalqaghand!, Subh al-a'mhä, Cairo, 1920, 

xiv, 81-9, 51-68; with Byzantium in 680/1281, Qalqaghand!, op. oat., x1v, 72-9, Canard, ‘ Le 
trató de 1281 entre Michel Paléologue et le Sultan Qal&'un', Byzantion, x, 1985, 660-90, 
Canard, ‘ Un trarté entre Byzance ot l'Egypte au xe aibole ', Mélonges Goudefroy- 
Carro, 1987, 197-224, Dolger, Byzantinische Diplomatik, 225-44; with Genoa in 689/1290, 
Silvestre de Gacy, Notices ei extrasis des mamuscrits de la biblsotkàque du roi et autres, xr, Paris, 
1827, 88-62, Ameri, ‘Nuovi noordi arabici sulle storia di Genova’, Atti della Società Ligure 
per la Storia Patria, 1867, 606-14, suppl. pp. 11-19; and with Aragon in 689/1290, Amari, 
Bibliotsca. Arabo-Bicula, Leipzig, 1857 (Ital. trans., Rome, 1880), 441-82. 

* The oath is 12 aha GIA "Tah, sce Ruix-Oreatti in Alaroón y Santon and Garcia de Linares, 
Los documentos arabes diplomdticos del Archtoo da la Corona de Aragón, Madrid—Granada, 1040, 
872-00 (and in Asdalvs, Iv, 2, 1939, 888-89: ' Tratado do Paz entre Alfonso V de Aragón y el 
sultan de Egipto Al-malik sl-ashraf Barsbay ’). 

. * The sultan's authentication was his mgn manual (fug or ‘alama) which could of course 
have been affixed by a ahanoery offlaal. 
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opening formula ashhadami 'alashs ‘He has called me to witness for him’ a 
common one. The second attestation concludes with the terminal sigla $ 


and two sets of two vertical strokes, to indicate the end of the writing and to 
preclude later insertions.* 

There remains the question of a copy of the document for the Mamluk 
sultan. The fact that our document has been preserved in Venice and that there 
are no Venetian signatures on it would suggest that we have, formally speaking, 
only half the treaty. The other half, probably consisting of the protocol and 
24 articles translated into Arabic and signed by representatives of the Signoria, 
oould have been prepared in Venice, authenticated, and taken back to Cairo 
by Taghri Berdi. Our document might thus be one part of an insirumenium 
recyprocum, & traditional form in the Byzantine chancery employed in the 
treaties with Venice as well as for the one with the Mamluk sultan in 680/1281.* 
This form of negotiation implied a limitation in the power delegated by the 
sovereign to his diplomatic envoys, and would therefore have been appropriate 
to the circumstances of Taghri Berdi in Venice.” An examination of the text of 
the treaty will indicate why the sultan must have been reluctant to ratify it. 
Tert § . 

In nomine dei eterni amen MDVIImo Die 31 Maii. In Venexia. Capitoli 
conclusi tra la Tllustriseims Signoria nostra et el Magnifico Domino Tangreberdi 
orator del Serenissimo Bignor Soldan. 

1, Che li Rami faremo condur in Alexandria per satisfaction et pagamento 
de quanto die dar el cotimo nostro siano facti tuor per el Serenissimo Signor 
Soldan, a tuti quelli dieno haver, a piu pretio di quel valeno in bazaro per 
rispecto de li gran danni hano havuti li nostri mercadanti, over quelli far dar 
in bazaro a diverse persone a piu pretio di quello correno, come esso Signor 
Soldan ha promesso de sua bocha piu fiate al chaschi mandato et a Francesco 
da Monte farli tuor, et el tracto de esai rami, over li debitori di quelli, siano 
consignati a cui dovera haver dal cotimo nostro, non correndoli piu usura di 
quello rimaseno dacordo nel principio deteno li danari. 

2. Che de cetero non se sia obligati tuor salvo le sporte ducento e diexe 
piper era consueto tuor la nation al pretio de ducati octanta la sporta. Et 


1 Bee Grohmann, Sinf/uhrung und Chrestomathie zur arabische Papyruwskwnde, Prague, 1054, 
111-18, 117-24 ; Juynboll, Handbuch des sslameschen Gesetzes, Leiden, 1910, 315-19. Aooording 
to Banuto there were in faot two gadis among Taghri Berdi’s retinue, see above, p. 514, n. 6, 
whose names, on our doonment, appear to be (right side) Hamza b. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hamid 
al-Jaytigh! al-Nu'aim! al-Axharl, and (left side) Ahmad 'Abd(ullih) al-YIanafi. 

* Beo Grohmann, op. oit., 119, and Wansbrough, ‘A Moroooen amir's oommerolal treaty ', 
BSOAS, xxv, 3, 19602, 468. The stroke before the signature appears to be a mgla for katabalw. 

* Probably the three Provedadori di Ootimo, see above, p. 515, n. 4. Had the Doge affixed 
hus seal there would have been a reference (oorroboratio) to it in the text. 

* Bee above, p. 520, n. 2, and for the diplomatio form, which entailed reciprocal embassies 
and authenticated texts of the document 1n two languages, of. Dolger, Byzantimachs Diplomaik, 
289, 240, n. 104, 242, n. 107, 248. 

* For Venetian orthography, see Boerlo, Disiomario del dialetto venexiano, Venioe, 1829, 
and Mutinelli, Lessico vensio, Venioe, 1851. 
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sel Serenissimo Signor Soldan non el volesse darlo a tal pretio, non si sia obligati 
a tuorlo per piu pretio, ma volendolo vender a piu pretio lo vendi cum cui 
potra romagnir dacordo, non siando mai astreto aleun nostro mercadante a 
comprarlo. Et se una muda non lo haveese dato, non se sia obligati a tuorlo, 
salvo le sporte 210 solamente al dioto pretio de ducati 80 per quella muda el 
sara dado, intendando de quella muda se fara facende. 

3. Che le galie nostre anderano in Alexandria compido havera la sua muda, 
debino dimandar licentia al signor di Alexandria et star zorni Bie in octo dapoi 
muda, azio li mercadanti nostri poasino far li sui pagamenti e consignar le sue 
merce. Et passati dicti zorni 8 non havendo havuto licentia, sia in liberta del 
Capitaneo levarse cum ease galie, ne li possi esser dato impedimento alouno. 

4. Che deli arzenti e danari serano conducti per nostri non sia obligati li 
mercadanti nostri pagar el dreoto, salvo a ducato uno per peza, et de le monede 
rotoli sie zoroi al duoato, i qual danari et arzenti mai per nader ne cora ne 
alcun altro li poesi esser retenuti Et de quelli essi mercadanti nostri possi 
far quanto li piace, et venderli-a quel pretio sarano dacordo cum quelli li vora 
comprar, Bi in terra come in galia et nave, non essendo obligati monstrarne 
conto ad alcuno. 

5. Chel non se habia apagar la sansaria salvo per el pretio se oomprera le 
specie, et non messe piu niente di quello sera notado ne la doana del gaban, 
ne aloun nader possi astrenzer li mercadanti nostri a farli pagar la sansaria per 
stima de mazor pretio de quello haverano comprato le specie, et notado ne la 
dicta doana del gaban. Item che la sansaria picola tocha a li sanseri non se 
habia apagar salvo maydini do per canto, come era oonsueto, ne possi esser 
astreto apagar piu cossa alcuna de dicti maydini do, ne li poesi esser tolto 
cortesia per alcun. I qual maydmi do debia haver el sanser fara la sanseria ot 
non altri. 

6. Chel sia restituido et messo a conto nostro ducati circa siemillia fu tolti 
per el nader a li mercadanti nostri, et havuti quelli quel nader fu deamesso 
et el suo successor non li volse scontar. Che al presente per le galie havera 
andar in Alexandria debino easer facto boni et scontadi ne le dicte sansarie 
li dicti ducati siemillia o quelli serano & dicti nostri mercadanti. 

7. Chel piper tolto per la ultima muda, che fo sporte quatrocento sexanta 
non 8e habia apagar piu de ducato uno per sporta de sangaria, come e consueto. 
Et sel sara sta astreto nostri apagar piu di tal consuetudine, li siano restituidi 
et scontadi ne le sansarie ha [à] advenir. Et ohe nesuna charta over promessa 
di questo oltra il ducato per sporta sia de minor valor. 

8. Che la tara de le schibe, come ha ordena el Serenissimo Signor Soldan, 
sia mess a rotoli vintisie e meza per schiba secondo e usanza. De le sporte 
460 piper fo tolto la ultima muda, et se sarano sta meze schibe, siano mease a 
la tara per mite, come per el peso de ease benissimo ge puol veder. 

9. Chel sia retorna le spexe del trar de le specie secondo le usanze nostre 
antigue, eb maxime el cargar a marina, che non se habia apagar de le specie 
che se havera a trazer a contadi cossa alcuna per comprarse quelle spazade 
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in barcha senza alcuna spexa, si in tempo de invernada come in tempo de galie. 
Circa le specie da barato chel ne sia observato le nostre usanze antigue, viz. in 
tempo de la invernada colli octo al ducato.et in tempo de galie colli 4 al ducato ; 
dechiarando che le canelle non se intenda un fardo salvo che per un oollo, 
ne poesi esser messi de piu da persona alouna. 

X. Ohel nadracas ne nader ne altri posse fra anno (= l'anno) astrenzer li 
nostri mercadanti a farsi imprestar danari a conto de sansarie, ne anche tuorli 
le sue robe, ma solamente nel tempo de le galie faoino li sui pagamenti come 
e el dover. 

XI. Che de li panni d'oro et di seda et panni fini, non possi esser astreto 
alcun di nostri mercadanti a venderli cum aloun forzo ne anche de quelli pagar 
alcun dreto se non si haverano venduti, et sia in liberta sua di ritornarli indrieto, 
ne li possi easer impedito per alouno. 

XII. Che continue sia tenuto in Alexandria uno nader del dachieri & far 
raxon solamente, et chel non se posse impasar de mercadantia, ne che per lui 
altri la fara. Et chel sia in liberta de cadaun Moro romper pretio di specie et de 
cadaun altra cossa. Et non possi esser impedito ne da coza ne da alcun altro, 
ma sempre cadauno posal comprar et vender senza licentia di lor coza. Et 
che tuti i mercadi farano nostri cum Mori et notedi ne la doana del gaban 
siano inviolabilmente observadi et non roti per alcun, easendo sempre di 
mercadanti nostri in liberta comprar et vender cum cui li piace, et che el vender 
et el comprar sia libero gi al Moro come al Francho. 

XIII. Che de le peleterie di tute sorte non possi retenuto da alcuno ne 
toltoli per forza, ma quelli poesino vender a oadauno, et non si vendendo ais 
in sua liberta ritornarle indrieto senza impedito. 

XIIII. Chel sia facto pagar li vari fo tolti per forza a nostri meroadanti, 
che non li fu pagato. La mita de quello era il suo cavedal che quelli debino 
esser refati oome e justo et conveniente, ita che i non perdino del suo cavedal. 

15. Che li specie comprera i mercadanti nostri siano cum el dover ben 
garbellate et anche pesate oum stagiere juste, essendo in liberta di nostri 
mercadanti tuor che pesador Moro li piacera, et che le stagiere tien nostri 
mercadanti in fontego per repesar merze et specie, per veder non siano inganati 
da pesadori, ne tal repesar li poasi esser devedado da aloun. Similiter che 
mercadanti Mori non poeaino tener li garbelli ne li sui fontegi, ma siano tenuti 
da li machademi deputati et visti et bolladi per il consolo nostro. Et che le 
specie se habiano a garbellar ne li fontegi discoperti et non in li magazeni 
coperti, azio tuti habino il suo dover. Et chel sazo di garoffoli azo se habia a 
far justo et che nesuno sia inganato, che li machademi de li garbelladori habia 
tuor el sazo, et quello easer bollado et posto in uno sorigno nel qual sia do 
chiave, uns habia a tenir el consolo nostro, l'altera el nader del dachieri. Et poi 
sia facto el sazo justamente per li machademi, ne li mercadanti Mori se posai 
impazar in oosa alcuna., 

16. Che le specie de nostri mercadanti poesino esser trate et cargate im 
ogni tempo su ogni nostro navilio, ne quelli ne possi easer impedite. 
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17. Chel non se debi pagar tome de frute de niuna sorte ne de niuna altra 
cossa, per esser de gran danno a mercadanti nostri et de niun beneficio del 
Berenisermo Signor Soldan. 

18. Che li consoli et mercadanti nostri poasino sempre metter ne la terra le 
sue robe per suo uso di caxs, come son vestimenti, lecti, capse et altro per el 
suo bisogno. Et similiter al partir suo trazer poesi le sue capse, lecti, vestimenti 
et presenti senza pagar alcuna ooess, ne di quelle poesi esser astreti. Et tute 
male usanze oontra tal ordine siano revooade. 

19. Che Ii consoli nostri poesino vender ne le terra merze per ducati mille a 
danari contadi senza pagar cossa alcuna cadaun anno, et similiter cadauno 
mercadante per ducati 200 per uno al anno per el suo viver. 

20. Che la zemichia de li consoli sia data in danar contadi ducati 200 al 
anno come e usansa, et appar per molti commandamenti, et sia pagato el consolo 
nostro de quanto el dovesse haver. 

21. Chel vender et comprar sopra le galie et nave nostre sia libero a cadauno, 
ne possi esser impedito per alcuna via ne etiam molestadi. 

22. Chel non possi esser tolti nostri navilii per forza ne nollizadi, et ogni 
danno seguira a Mori sopra navilii nostri ne etiam forestieri, la nation nostra 
non sia obligate ne possa haver impazo. Item che se Mori Magrabini o 
Turcomani o altri mulsomani [sc] se lamentasse de cossa alcuna ne danno 
li fusee seguido in altri paesi et looi fuor de Alexandria, non se sia obligati 
a cossa alcuna ne per questo la nation nostra possi esser astreta ne haver 
impazo alcuno. 

23. Che in reparation de li fontegi nostri che ruinano sia commesso al 
armiraglio over nader, li habiano a far conzar et fabricar secondo che sara 
bisogno per l'habitere de nostri meroadanti, si et li magazeni de doana siano 
coperti come e bisogno. 

24. Item che tuti i soprascripti capitoli ne siano observadi, ne per alcun 
tempo ne possi easer in alouna parte interopti, ma quelli inviolabilmente 
observati, et gimiliter tuti i comandamenti che sono in favor de le raxon nostre 
ne giano mantenuti et observati. 

Io Tengreberdi horator [del] Serenissimo Signor Soldan prometto per 
nome di Suo Serenissimo Signor Soldan che tuti soprasoritti capitoli serano 
mantenuti et hobservati in tuto e per tuto et perche e la verita fazo questa 
sotoscritta de la mano mia propria, a di 31 mazo 1507 in Venexia. 
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In the name of God everlasting, amen. On the 31st day of May 1507 in 
Venice. Articles concluded between our moet illustrious Signoria and the ' 
excellent lord Taghri Berdi, ambassador of his most exalted master the Sultan. 

l. That the copper which we will bring to Alexandria for the satisfaction 
and payment of the debt of our cotimo * will be accepted by the most exalted 
Sultan, on behalf of all the creditors, at greater than market value on account 
of the great damages which our merchants have suffered ; that is, it will be put 
on the market by different persons at a price higher than that current, as the 
Sultan has several times by word of mouth promised the chaechs who was sent 
and Francesco da Monte? to make them &ooept it, and the proceeds of this 
copper, that is, the debit of those (who acoept it) may be assigned to the 
creditors of our cotimo, (but) not demanding from them more interest than that 
which was agreed for the debt in the first instance. 

2. That moreover (our) nation not be obliged to accept any but the 
customary 210 sporte * of pepper at 80 ducats per sporta. And should the most 
exalted Sultan not wish to sell at that price, (our nation) will not be obliged to 


1 The commentary oontalned in the notes to the English translation of the treaty is limited 
to an explanation of technical terms. A more detailed discussion of the language and significance 
of the articles in a commercial treaty will be included in a general study of Mamluk-Florentine 
treaties now m preparation. 

1 Cotimo: (Latin quotimns) a tax levied by Venioe on all goods belonging to Venetian or 
foreign merchants which were handled by Venetian &uthorrties in foreign ports; and by exten- 
sion the term refers to the consular exchequer in that port. The otimo was administered by 
the Cinque Savi alla Meroantia at Venice, who sent out annually & committee of Provedadori to 
examine the books. Seo Wilken, ‘Uber die venetianischen Consulen xu Alexandrlen in den 
15. und 16. Jh.', Abk. Kön. Preuss. Akad. Wies., Hist-Phil. K1., 1831, 20-48, osp. 84, 41. 

? See above, pp. 517-18. The chaski (Arabio khäppakt or kAdssakt) were tho pages, or select 
guard of the Mamluk sultan, and were frequently sent on foreign embassies, among other activities 
and posts of special honour. See Ayalon, ‘ Btructure—1', BSOAS, xv, 2, 1988, 218-16. Four 
members of Taghri Berd!’s retinue were okascA4, see above, p. 614, n. 6. Sultan QKnsüh al-Ghüri's 
pages are reported to have numbered. 800—1,200 (Ayalon, loo. oit.). 

4 Sporta : a dry measure (‘ basket’) for spices which weighed according to Heyd (Commerce, 
1r, 645) from 700 to 720 light Venetian pounds; calculated with information given by Pegolottd 
(Pratica della mercatura, ed. Evans, Cambridge, Mase., 1935, 71, 74) 1t would be about 586 pounds ; 
or pomibly 480 pounds (R. Lopes, in Cambridge economic history, 11, 341). 
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accept it at a higher price ; wishing to sell for more he may do business with 
whomever he can come to an agreement, but no merchant of ours may be 
constrained to buy. And what has not been offered during one muda! need 
not (later) be acoepted, save only the 210 sporte at the price mentioned of 
80 ducats offered for that muda, understood as pertaining to the business 
of (only) that muda. 

3. That dur galleys going to (and from) Alexandria, once they have com- 
pleted their muda, must ask leave (to depart)! of the viceroy of Alexandria, 
and (then) remam from six to eight days after the (expiration of the) muda, 
so that our merchants can make their payments and consign their goods, And 
should the eight days pass without their having got leave, the captain shall 
be free to depart with these galleys without any hindrance. 

4. That our merchants not be obliged to pay the tax on silver and money 
brought by them, save one ducat per piece (of silver bullion) and for ooin 
six zoroi? per ducat; and neither money nor silver may be confiscated. by the 
nader 4 or the coza® or anyone else. And with this (bullion and com) our 
merchants may do what they like, and sell it at whatever price 16 can fetch, 
on land or aboard ship, without having to render account to anyone. 

5. That no sensaria * need be paid except according to the price for which 
the spices are bought, nor may anything whatever be added to that (price) 
registered in the doana del gaban.” Nor may any nader constrain our merchants 


1 Muda: the period during which business was transacted while Venetian galleys were in 
foreign porta, often called simply ' tempo de galie'. Heyd (Comesorce, 11, 458) suggests a deriva- 
tion from weéare, but the explanation offered by B. Moritz, ' Ein Firm&n des Sultans Selim I für 
die Venexianer’, Pastachrift 8. Sachau, Berlin, 1915, p. 443, n. 52, proposing the Arabio mudda 
t period ’ seems more likely. The point is discussed in the study mentioned above, p. 625, n. 1. 

2 Licentia: here specifically ‘ clearance to mil’, but implying generally that all business 
had been properly concluded. In the sense of a financial or administrative discharge, it is a 
translation of Arabio ol-bord’a, which was in the Maghrib frequently transcribed rather than 
translated. See Mas Lairie, Traités, Dooumenta, 187, 213, 225, 284; NI, second ed., s.v. and 
Berti, and Pegolotti, Pratica, 274, 270. 

3 Zoroi (Arabio gtAsrf), a dirham struck by the Mamluk sultan al-Malik al.ZAhir Jaqmaq 
in 1440, weighing 2-975 grams (Ibn Taghri Bird!, Najam, vo, 111). See below, p. 527, n. 1. 

4 Nader: inspector (Arablo sagir), soe below, p. 528, n. 1. 

5 Oosa: Persian hhwtja, a ttle for a merchant in Mamluk usage, according to Qalqaghand!, 
soe Ayalon, L'esclawage, 1-9, 87, n. 2, though here and in other Mamluk-Vonetian documents the 
cosa appears to have been a representative af the Sultan for commercial negotiations in general 
and commercial treeties in partioular (e.g. the treaty of 918/1512 in which one suoh figured 
Te, tee above, p. 618, n. 4, and Sanuto, Diarii, xv, 198-208). 

and broker’s fee (Arabio samsara, Ottoman simsariyys). Seo Amari, 
Baa 197, and Mantran-Sauvaget, Riglowents flscous oitomans, Paris, 1951, pP. 30, n. 2. 
The ‘lesser sansaria ' mentioned in the article is very likely a referenoe to the ais al-samsara, 
which was the amount added to the traditional fee of two per oent by the brokers as a result of 
a tax levied upon them by the sultan. The Venetians are seeking here a return to the original 
rate. See BI, seoond ed., s.v. dallàl, and Amari, Diplom, p. Hci, n. 1. 

T Doena del gaban: weigh-house (Arabio doin aL-gabbas, ultimately from Latin campana, 
sce Dory, Supplément), where the scales (gabbin) were kept and where transactions were witnessed 
and recorded. See Moritz, ‘ Ein Firman ’, p. 448, n. 57, and Lewis, Notes and doommonts from the 
Turkish archives, Jerusmlem, 1962, p. 41, n. 40. 
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to pay him sansaria based on an evaluation higher than that for which they will 
have bought the spices, and which is registered in the aforesaid doama del 
gaban. Similarly, that the lesser sansaria belonging to the brokers need be paid 
only at the customary rate of two maydins ! per cent, nor may (they) be con- 
strained to pay anything more than the aforesaid two maydsns, nor may any 
fee * be taken from them by anyone. Only the broker conducting the sansaria, 
and no other, shall have the two maydin. 

6. That (a sum of) about 6,000 ducats, taken by the nader from our 
merchanta, be returned and credited to our account. Having taken that 
amount the nader was dismissed (from office) and his successor has not wished 
to credit them. (And) that the aforesaid 6,000 ducats be made good and 
discounted in the aforesaid sansarte for the galleys now having to go to 
Alexandria, or the amount may be given to our aforesaid merchants. 

7. That for the pepper accepted during the last muda, which was 460 sporte, 
no more than the customary one ducat of sansaria per sporta be paid. And if 
our (merchants) should be constrained to pay more than what is customary, 
let this be returned and discounted in future sansarte. And that no writ or 
promise of more than one ducat per sporta for this shall be of the slightest 
worth. 

8. That the capacity of the schiba * be fixed at twenty-six and a half rajle * 
according to usage, as the most exalted Sultan has ordered. As for the 460 sporte 
of pepper accepted in the last muda, if there were half schibe, the capacity 
for these is to be fixed at one-half, as is clearly to be seen from their weight. 

9. That the carriage fees for spices revert to our former usage, and especially 
(the charge for) loading in the harbour; that no carriage need be paid for 
spices paid for in cash, as these are bought delivered to the ship without any 
(extra) charge, whether in winter or during the time of trading. That for 
the spices acquired by exchange our former usage (also) be observed, that is, in 
the winter eight bales for a ducat, and in the time of trading four bales for a 
ducst; adding that a load * of cinnamon is the equivalent of only one bale, 
nor may it be fixed at more by anyone. 


1 Maydiwi : (Arabic mw'oyyadi), a dirham struck by the Mamluk sultan al-Mu’sayyad Shaikh 
in 1415, containing 95 per cent milver (Nwuy&m, vi, 351, 857, 537) as did the gthtrf dirham of 
Jaqmaq (see above, p. 526, n. 8). Despite subsequent minting of silver currency both these 
dirhams evidently remained in circulation until some time in the sixteenth century, see Popper, 
Egypt and Syria, n, 66-00. 

3 Cortesia: a foe identical here with that of the broker (sansaria, see above, p. 526, n. 6), 
see Pogolottl, Pratica, 28, 44. Ita use as a special rather than generio term is suggested by its 
&ppearanoo in Arabic as kartayia (Moritz, ‘Ein Firmn ', p. 434, art. 24); cf. French cowrtage. 

2 Bokibe (sing. shiba): & sok (Arabio rakiba) whose weight varied with its contents, which 
explains the inclusion of this article. See Popper, Egypt and Syria, 11, $0. 

* Rotoli (Arabio rail) : in Mamluk Egypt equivalent to 15-08 oz./450 gr. See Popper, loo. ctt., 
and Hins, Islamische Masse wad Gewichte, Leiden, 1065, 29. 

* See above, p. 528, n. 1. ` 

* Pardo (Arabio fard; see Lokotach, Niymologischea Wortorbuck, no. 588): a bundle or load, 
made in this article equivalent to a bale (collo) the weight of which is not gtven. 
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X. That neither nadracas nor nader 1 nor others may in the course of the 
year constrain our merchants to lend them money against the sansaria account, 
nor may they take their possessions from them; but (our merchants) shall 
make their payments to them as they are obliged only during the time of 


XI. That none of our merchants be constrained to sell gold-embroidered 
and silk and (other) costly stuffs? under duress, nor to pay any tax if they 
have not been sold. And they shall be (in such case) free to re-export them 
without hindrance from anyone. 

XII. That there continue to be maintained in Alexandria a nader del 
Dachiers * for the sole purpose of administering justice, and that he not be able 
to confiscate merchandise, nor may anyone else do so with his authority. 
And that every Muslim be free to fix the price * of spices and of any other 
commodity. Nor may anyone be hindered by the cosa or by another, but 
anyone may always buy and sell without permission of the coza. And that 
all of the transactions made by our (merchants) with Muslims and registered 
in the doana del gaban be observed without infraction or retraction, our 
merchants remaining free to buy and sell from and to whom they please, and 
that trading be as unfettered for Mualim as for Frank. 

XIII. That no furs of any sort be confiscated by anyone or taken from (our 
merchants) by force, but rather, they may sell to anyone and, not having sold 
they shall be free to re-export them without hindrance. 

XIII. That the vart® taken by force and without payment from our 
merchants be paid for (now). Half of it was their capital for which they must 
be reimbursed aa is just and fitting, so that they do not lose any of ther capital | 

15. That the spices which our merchants buy necessarily be well sifted * 
as well as weighed with honest scales, our merchants being at liberty to select 
any Muslim weigher they please; and (further) that our merchants keep the 


1 Nadracas ne nader: the former is probably the Arabio näpir al-EAdss, or inspector of the 
privy purse, who would have been charged with the collection of those customs-feos destined 
for the sultan's treasury, such as revenues derrved from regalan monopolies (e.g., pepper), 
seo Gaudefroy-Demombynee, Syrie, pp. lxvii, lexi, 156; Popper, Egypt and Syria, 1, 97, 107. 
Nader (Arabio sdsir) without further specification is amply ‘inspector’, of which several are 
mentioned in the treaty, e.g. for the mint in art. 4, and below art. XII. 

* af. ‘A Mamluk letter’, BSOAS, xxiv, 2, 1001, 212. 

* ibid., 211. Dachiort is the Arabio dAakAira, whioh. appears to designate a kind of Royal 
Stores and probably the control-point for the regalian monopoles. 

4 Romper ‘pretio, of. ‘ sub speme rumpendi vooem piperis ' (ABV, Senato Misti, rv, fol. 184) 
and the Arabio gaia‘a si'r f’L-bahar (Amari, Diplomi, 102). 

* Fari: (Lain varius; Italian varc) ‘vair’ in the sense of ' mottled’ 1s generally used of 
the fur of the ermine (Arabio gigum) or grey squirrel (Arabic s$»/j35), employed as lining or 
trimming of expenstve garmenta, soo Mayor, Mamluk costume, pp. 18, n. 4, 28, 25, 57, 59. In 
Venetian usage vaio could refer to furs in general (of. Lorenzetti, Veneria e ti suo estuario, Venice, 
1956: ‘Bonola dei varoteri '), though the generic use of peleteris in art. XIII would appear to 
restrict the meanmg of var: hore. 

* Garbellate : (Latun oribrwm, crivelum), and of. garbelli ‘meves’ and garbelladori ‘ siftors ' 
in the same article. The term appears in Arabio as gharbala, participle m«gkarbil (Amari, Diplomi, 
198). 
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scales in the fundug in order to re-weigh goods and spices to see that they 
have not been cheated by the weighers, nor may such re-weighing be forbidden 
them by anyone. Similarly, that Muslim merchants may not keep the sieves 
in their fundugs, but these shall be held by the appointed machademt,* and 
sighted and sealed by our consul. And that the spices are to be sifted in open 
funduqs and not in covered magazines, so that the rights of all are observed. 
And that the testing of cloves be carried out honestly and that no one be cheated, 
let the machadems of the sifters see to the testing, and that (result of the teet) 
be sealed and placed in a chest to which there are two keys, one to be retained 
by our consul, the other by the nader del Dachters. And then the test shall be 
made honestly by the machademi, nor may the Muslim merchanta interfere in 
any way. 

16. That the spices belonging to our merchants may be carried and loaded 
at any time onto any ship of ours, nor may they be hindered m this. 

17. That tome? need not be paid on fruit of any sort or on any other 
commodity, as this is of great loss to our merchants and of no use to the most 
exalted Sultan. 

18. That our consuls and merchants may always bring ashore their poases- 
sions for domestic use, such as clothes, bedding, boxes and other things for 
their own needs. And similarly upon them departure they may export their 
boxes, bedding, clothes, and gifts, without restriction. And (that) every 
disagreeable usage counter to this regulation be abolished. 

19. That our consuls may sell goods ashore for cash up to 1,000 ducata 
annually without having to pay any (tax); and aimilarly each merchant for 
his sustinence annually up to 200 ducata. 

20. That the zemiohia* of the consuls be paid aa customary, 200 ducata 
per year in oash, which appears in many (past) ordinances ; and that our 
consul be paid his due. 

21, That everyone be free to buy and sell dicas our galleys and shipe, 
nor may he be hindered or molested in any way. 

22. That our vessels may neither be taken by force nor rented, and (that) 
for any damage suffered by Muslims aboard our vessels or foreigh (vessels), 
our nation be neither responsible nor liable. Similarly, should Muslims, Maghribi, 


1 Fowiego: (Arabic fundug) usually refers to the warehouse/residance of foreign merchants ; 
ita application to Egyptian warehouses would probably not have oocurred in an Arebio document 
(seo Heyd, Commerce, 1, 152-4; 11, 450-8). 

a Machademi: (Arabic muqaddam), & reference here to the mugaddam al-khdss, assistant to 
the aigir al-bidss (see Gaudefroy-Damombynes, Syrie, p. lxxi, n. 8, and above, p. 528, n. 1). 
The ' maskademi of the sifters’, on the other hand, is simply their leader (muqaddam), and very 
likely not a reoognixed offloe in the Mamluk administration, 

* Toms: (Arabic tu'ma), a gratification in kind on oertain foodstuffs, such as fruit and 
nuts see Amari, Diplomi, 93, 103, 402; Moritz, ‘Hin Firman’, p. 484, art. 20; Mantran— 
Bauvaget, Réglomenis, 14, 18, 24, 45. 

M Zemichia: (Arabio jümabhya, soo references in EI, seoond ed., s.v. djümakiyya) Its 
use for tho sultan's contribution to the consular salary is also attested in Moritz, ‘Bin Firmkn ', 
p. 438, n. 18. 
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Turcoman, or other, complain of any damage suffered in other countries and 
places outside Alexandria, our nation shall not be held responsible nor liable 
in any respect. 

28. That for the restoration of our fundugs which are in a state of disrepair, 
the viceroy or nader be commissioned to restore and build according to the 
needs of our merchants for dwelling (in them) ; and that the customs-magazines 
be covered as necessary. 

24. Similarly, that all of the above articles be observed ; nor may they be 
at any time or in any part violated, but they shall be observed without infrao- 
tion; and similarly, all the ordinances established for our just treatment shall 
be maintamed and observed. 

I, Taghri Berdi, ambassador of the most exalted Sultan, promise in his 
name that all the above articles shall be maintained and observed in every 
respect and manner, and in witneas to ita truth I make this subscription in 
my own hand, on the 31st day of May 1507 in Venice. 

(Right side) . 

His Eminenoe the Grand Amir Taghri Berdi ibn ‘Abdullah, the dragoman 
and one of the amirs of the land of Egypt and ambassador of the Noble Station, 
may God Almighty grant him victory, to the ruler of Venice the Doge,! has 
summoned me to bear witness to him the author of his signature above, and 
that he has confirmed the validity of what is specified m the articles above. 
On the 18th of Muharram * in the year 918, Written by Hamza b. Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Hamid al-Juyfshi al-Nu'aimt al-Azhari (1) ? 


(Left gide) 

His Eminence the Grand Amir Taghri Berdi ibn ‘Abdullah, the dragoman 
and one of the amirs of the land of Egypt and ambassador of the Noble Station, 
may God Almighty grant him victory, to the ruler of Venice the Doge, has 
summoned me to bear witness to him the author of his signature above in 
Frankish, and that he has confirmed the validity of what is specified in the 
articles above. On the 18th of Muharram in the year 918. Written by Ahmad 
* Abd(ull&h) al-Hanafi (1) 3 


1. of, ‘A Mamluk letter ', BSOAS, xxiv, 2, 1981, p. 204, para, IIT. 
? 31 May 1507 was in fact 10 Muharram 918. 
* The names are not pointed, seo above, p. 521, n. 1. 


FURTHER LIGHT ON SIR RICHARD WINSTEDT'S 
‘UNDESCRIBED MALAY VERSION OF THE RAMAYANA’ 


By E. C. Q. BARRETT 


The Atkayat Sări Rama (HSR) is a literary version in Malay of the Rama 
story— long, comprehensive, and basically Hindu prose narration with a few 
Islamico adjustments here and there. It seems to have been written in approxi- 
mately the form known to us, or adapted to that form,' soon after the ooming 
of Islam to the Malay world,’ and it has survived in many differing manusoripts 
telling essentially the same basic story, or part of the same basio story. 
Successive descriptions of manuscripts have tended to explain more and more 
of the particularly unislamic beginning of the saga, which seems to have been 
deliberately omitted for religious reasons by many copyista. 

In 1843 Roorda van Eysinga published the text of a HSR manuscript? 
which starte with eventa leading up to the birth of Rama.‘ 

In 1891 a description of & Batavia manuscript by Gerth van Wijk,* and, in 
1899, a description of a Leiden manuscript by H. H. Juynboll* showed that 
the story went back at least to the birth of Ravana. 

In 1915 W. G. Shellabear published the text of a manuscript which does 
not go back quite so far as the birth of Ravana but starte abruptly at the point 
where he begins his asceticiam with a view to obtaining a boon.’ We are thus 
given & text starting 51 printed pages before the beginning of Roorda’s. This 
manuscript is interesting because of its antiquity,’ but it presenta, nevertheless, 
what is clearly a later recension than Roorda’s.® 

1 The oldest MB extant dates from the beginning of the seventeenth oentury but is a oom- 
paratively late recension (see this page, n. 8-0). 

! The term ' Malay world ', as here used, us translation of alam Méloyw. By this 1s meant 
the areas in the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago whore the Malay language waa used—but 
not necessarily by the majority of the population. T$ therefore includes certain trading porta 
in Java, Acheh, eto., as well as places such as Malacca. Conversion of Malay governments to 
Islam was largely effected between the beginning of the fourteenth and the end of the sixteenth 
centuries. There 1s reason to believe that the misuonaries were panthaistio Stifis (sec A. H. Johns, 
' Bufizm as a category in Indonesian Irterature and history’, Journal of SE Asian History, 11, 
2, 1981, 10-28). 

3 Geschiedenis van Sri Boma, beroemd Indisch haroisch dichisiuk, Amsterdam, 173 pp. There 
is a romanized and mmplified version of this—Htkajat Seri Rama, first published by the Balal 
Poestaka at Batavia in 1988 (256 pp.). 

4 The Marsden MS (No. 12902) in the Library of SOAS also starta at this polnt—#o do Leiden 
Oodex 8248 and Royal Batavia Society MBS 186 and 152. Other MBS start at an oven later stage. 

* ‘Tots over verschillende Maleische Redactian van den Seri Rama’, Tsydachrift voor Indischs 
Task, Land- en Volkenkunde, XXXIV. 

* Oatalogus van de Maletachs ex Sundaneesohe handschrifien dor Leidsche Universitetts Biblio- 
theek, Leiden, p. 47 et seq. 

1 ‘ Hikayat Seri Rama’, Journal of the Straits Branch, Royal Asiatio Sooiety, No. "I1, 285 pp. 
A romanized version was published in 1957 by the Malayan Education Department (855 pp.). 

3 The MB was given by Arohbishop Land to the Bodleian Library in 1638. Tt would appear 
to have been brought to England soon after 1612 by an English sea-captain whose permit to 
trade in Acheh is also included in Laud’s bequest to the library (seo Shellabear, ‘An account 
of some of the oldest Malay MSS now extant’, JSBRAS, No. 81, 1898, 107-61). 

* See Ziesenims, Dis Rdma-Sage, Hamburg, 1928, 113-14. 
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W. F. Stutterheim in 1925, and, to a greater extent, A. Zieseniss in 1928 1 
analysed very fully the story of the Hikayat Séri Rama, as told in the two 
published texta, and pointed to various Indian sources for nearly the whole 
Baga. 

In 1933, H. Overbeck described a Berlin manuscript which again started 
with the birth of Ravana. 

In all these versions the story that Rama is an incarnation of Vignu and 
Ravana an incarnation of some other supernatural being has bean avoided by 
Muslim copyiste, with varying degrees of effectiveness. 

No further addition was made to the beginning of the Malay saga until 
Sir Richard Winstedt in 1944 published an article entitled ‘An undescribed 
Malay version of the Ramayana ’,* in which he deals with ‘ Raffles Malay 
Manuscript no. 22’, belonging to the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Sir Richard shows that the story in this manusoript starts at a point 32 pages 
anterior to Shellabear’s (and about 13 pages anterior to the start of the manu- 
soripta desoribed by Gerth van Wijk, Juynboll, and Overbeck). He writes: 


* The story starta abruptly and apparently in the middle of a narrative. 
“ This is the tale of si-Ranchak * how he was hunting, and when he met..., 


he said, ‘G.r.ndi.vamma (Ul, 65°) and Sura M.nak.h (aS ba |) pw), 
I ai-Ranchak am your relative and I have come in quest of you'." They 


ask him why his golden skin and moon-fair face are now half white and 
half black and why his ten heads have lost their crowns . . 


Siranchak, who, as it later appears, is Ravana in a previous life, does not, 
in the Raffles manuscript, answer this awkward question and we are left 
guesaing what character in Hindu mythology he can represent and what has 
happened to him before the manuscript begins. 

Light has now been thrown on these questions by another misata 
HER manuscript which takes the story back a further 14 pages. This manu- 
soript, Cambridge University Library Add. 3756, was presented by a friend of 
Bir Richard's youth, the Malay scholar R. J. Wilkinson, in November 1900.* 
It is 604 pages long and the oopyist has noted on the last page that it was 
completed at 1 p.m. on 13 June 1892 at 327 North Bridge Road ? (a main street 
of Bingapore) by Sergeant-Major Muhammad Tahir bin Énche' Nor Din, and 


1 Rama-Legenden wad Rama-Reliafs in Indonesien, Munich, Georg Muller Verlag. ` 

2 Dis Rama-—Sage bei den Malaien, thre Herkunft und Gestaliwng, Hamburg, Predrichsen, de 
Gruyter. (It is understood that an English translation will appear in 1068 under the auspices 
of the Malaysian Sociological Research Institute, Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, Penang.) 

8 < Hikayat Maharaja Rasana ’, Journal of the Malayan Branch, RAS. x1, 2, 1988, 111-33. 

4 In JRAS, 1044, Pts. 1-2, 62-78. I nhall refer to this MS as ‘ Raffles’, or ‘R’. 

* Bee p. 538, n. 4. 

* I have therefore referred to the MS as ‘ Wilkinson’, or ' W ', in the passages which follow. 

Sy) I ci. This could also be rendered ‘North Beach Road’ but I know of no street of 
this name in a town where the oopylst is likely to have worked. 
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was the property of Raja Safiah (,sl.) tetérs Raja Ismail yang émpunya surat 
raja anaanda ‘Abu Bakar.! 

The manuscript starta with a short and misleading copyists’ introduction 
as follows: ‘Now we come to the story of a god? in the K&nderaan * called 
Siranchak * who was exceedingly beautiful and amused himself every day in 
the Kéinderaan ’. 

Now comes what appears, for reasons that will manifest themselves later, 
to be another broken beginning * to the saga : 


'(Wilkinson, p. 1) He saw an enchanting woman and the light of her 
countenance was radiant. Siranchak was overcome by lust and quickly seized 
her hand, but the princess disap from his sight. Siranchak was amazed 
and thought to himself: “ Whither can she have ran?” Then he realized that 
the woman had been Mahabianu who had assumed this shape in order to teat 
him. Siranchak was (W, 2) and thwarted in love and ashamed of what 
he had done. He said to hi : “ Look at Mahabisnu. He wishes to humiliate 
me and certainly he will make war on me”. Then he thought: “It were well 
that I fight him nevertheless for I wish to descend into the World ". Then he 
quiokly went to & lonely place to prone ascotioimm in order to ask Dewata 
Mulia Raya * for magical power to help him in his war against Mahabisnu.' 


1 The identity of this family and the exact meaning of the sentence quoted require further 
investigation. 

* Sa-orang dewa-dewa. 

* Etymologioally the ‘ Abode of Indra’ bui usually regarded by latter-day Malays as merely 
a fairyland. Later in the HSR the word Minderagn is used to mean one of the four (not three) 
divisions of she universe—the one looated in the sky. In the present passage the copyist seems 
to have in mind & heaven inhabited by gods inferior to those inhabiting the Heaven of the 
Highest Gods (Kdyangan) so ‘Indra’s Heaven ' would be an adequate translation here. 

* Hore spelt SÉ j^ but oleowhare always lei p- or jou yo. As will be seen later, Siranchak is, 
or is soon to become a raksasa, and he has a raksasa brother called Girandiwams (see p. 537, 
n. 6). He is later to be reborn as Rawana, and Girandiwama as Rawane’s brother, Kumbakarna. 
As Father Camille Buloke, author of Rima-katha, Allahabad, 1950, has pointed out in & letter, 
Siranchak appears to be Hiranyuka&ipu (a namo sometimes abbreviated in India to ' Hirepyaka') 
and his brother, Hir&py&kwe. Aocording to the late story in the BMigavata-purüna, vu, i, 86-46 
(e. thirteenth century 1), Visou had two g&ie-keepers, Jaya and Vijaya, who were cured by 
Banaka and his brothers to be born three times as demons; tho first time as 
and Hiranyiksa, the second time as RAvana and Kumbhakarga, and tho third time aa Sidupila 
and Dentavaktra. 

5 The reasons are (a) that no mention is made here of the fact that Siranchak Ja in the aot 
of abduoting & nymph whom Mahabisww (Le. Vispu) wishes to froo; (b) that clearly the 
antagonism between Biranohak and Mahabisnu is of long standing, and (c) that Gir&ndiwams 
and his sister are later introduced to the reader as if already known to him. It would be idle 
to hazard what the stil miswing part of the beginning of the HSR can have contained but it 
may have been akin to: (a) the Indian stories of Hiranyakadipu obtaining from Siva the 
sovereignty of the three Worlds and persecuting his son Prahlada for worshipping Visu; and 
of Hiranyikes dragging the earth to the depths of the ocean; and (b) the Javanese story of 
Watu Gunung, King of Inderapur who, like Hirenyakedpn, is a previous incarnation of Rivana 
and is defeated by Visnu. 

* Wilkinson's Malay-HEnglish dictionary defines this as: ‘The Deity All-gloricus and 
Almighty: the God of nan-Moalam heroes of romanos '. On the fourteenth-oentury Trengganu 
Stone this hybrid Sanskrit expression is used for the God of the Muslims (seo H. B. Paterson, 
‘An eerly Malay inscription from Trengganu’, JMBRAS, 1, 8, 1924, 252-8) and it seems 
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Meanwhile Mahabianu had resumed his normal form and returned to 
Kéyangon,' where he was greeted by a god called Paratusura * who said: 
‘Whence comes my lord?’ Mahabianu stopped for a moment and then said: 
‘I have gone to teat Siranchak. When I met him he said: “ Whither goes my 
lady 1" Ire A" : “ I travel alone from city to city and amuse myself. That 
is all that I (W, 3) Then Siranchak said: “ O Princeas, do you desire 
met” I nli “Tf you desire me, quickly return that woman,? that you may 
obtain me". Then Siranchak saw that the nymph he waa fie bound 
a old woman. He quickly dropped her and ran to ike Turn But I 

ppeared from his sight. Then he ran away ashamed. That is how the 

"ug came to escape from Siranchak’s hands.’ 
en Paratusura smiled and said : ‘Do, My Lord, that which you have just 
described—take the form of a beautiful woman and dance as you danced before 
Siranchak’. Then Mahabianu took the form of a woman matchless in the Jagat 
Buana t and danced before Paratusura. Paratusura experienced an effusio 
somims. Tho manikam was received by Mahabisnu ë and he Mes itina 
ségandamala leaf. Then he called Raja Bayu’ and said: ' a Bayu, 
quickly take this mamkam and put it into the mouth of a das der ia 
QUEE asceticism in the Encircling Bea." Her mouth is gaping for she has 
practising asceticism. for a thousand years standing on a needle. (W, 4) 

The woman's name is Dewi Anjani,’ daughter of Mayasi (f) '.* 

Then Raja Bayu did obeisance and glided downwards with the manikam. 


probable that it was the first term so used by the carly missionaries to the Malay world, who 
explained Muslim oonoepts in Hindu terms. Later, when the exrpreemon Alak taala came into 
current use, the expreedon Dewata Mulia Haya seems to have oome to be used only for the 
God of non-Muslim heroes of romance—posubly eesentiglly the same God as Alak taala but 
belonging to a period before the successive Muslim Prophets revealed Him fully. In the HAR 
which seems to have been ooncelved by its first Muslim adapter as belonging to the period of 
revelation of the Prophet Adam, Dowata Mulia Raya is set far above Brahmi, Vispu, and Siva 
who duly pray to Him. 

1 The ' Abode of the Yong (Highest Gods) '. 

a |) pls, As Dr. O. Hooykaas points out, 16 seems probable thai this 1s a corruption of 
‘ Paramaisura' (Le. & Maley form of Paramedvara, one of the namos of Siva), for Siva (later 
called by his more usual Malay name Bétara Guru) is clearly intended. Father Buloke, in a 
letter, points out that, in the Ssva-mahdpwrdnc, Siva sees Viggu in the form of Mohini ‘ the 
Charmer’ and experiences an effusio seminis ; the Sages drop the semen into the ear of Afijani, 
who later gives birth to Hanuman. It will be seen that the Malay story to follow is very similar. 

3 The lady Siranchak is in the act of abductmg may well be Dewi Sări (Sri), wife of 
Mahabiau, who is much chased by Rawana in the Javaneee Serat banda ning ringgit perwa 
(Stutterheim, op. at., ah. 11). 

* Two very literary words of Sanskrit origin (jagat, bana) evidently juxtaposed to indicate 
‘the Universe ’. 

* The passage that follows is the same as on Raffles, 197, but there it is Mahabisnu himself 
and not B&tara Guru (or Paratusura) who becomes the father of Dewi Anjani’s child, Hanoman. 
Yi is also the same as in Roorda and in Shellabear, but, in both those manuscripts, the maldent 
is stated to take place later and Séri Rama is the father (albeit, in Shellabear, ho is temporarily 
in the form of a monkey). It 1s not olear why, ın the Wilkinson MB, the birth of Hanoman is 
brought in so early. 

* In Valmékt and other Indian verrons Vayu is the actual father of Hanuman. 

' Laut Sénpadan. Evidently the sea that enciroled the known work. 

* The Afij&nk of the Indian stories. In the other HSR MSS Dewi Anjani is the daughter 
of Gautama. 


t glu. 
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He put it into Dewi Anjani’s mouth and the mouth shut. Then Dewi Anjani 
regained consciousness, returned home and practised asceticism no more. 

Meanwhile, Siranchak frightens an assembly of mahkarists and brahmins? 
who run to B&tara Bérahma * for help. They say that a raksasa ' originating 
from.’ (asal-nya dari ) Siranchak fed fene Ae iom He is hkely to 
cause particular trouble to one Bégawan Bisparupan * as the latter has seven 
good-looking wives and has stayed behind in the jungle. (W, 5) Three of the 
maharists, after failing to persuade B pan to come with them, go on their 
way but hear Bétara Ludri travelling ‘like a typhoon ’,§ think it is Siranchak, 
and run away. Then they Bee it is only their friend Bëtara Ludri. (W, 6) They 
greet him and go on to find Bétara Bérahma. 

Meanwhile B&gawan Bisparupan, in order to hide his wives from Siranchak, 
hollows out seven trees, fita with a door with an internal bolt, and puts 
a wife into each. Every night the bégawan visita one of his wives. He knocks 
on the door and is let in. Then he bolts the door behind him and sleeps with 
the wife in question. Before daybreak he departs and the wife bolts herself in 
again. Stranchak watches this unobserved (W, 7) and then starta to knock on 
each door in turn after the bégaswan has left. In the dark he successfully 
persuades each wife that he is the bégawan who has returned to sleep with her 
a second time. It is not until the eighth day (W, 8) that the bégawan realizes 
what has been happening. He then discovers that all his wives have become 

regnant by Biranohak, extracte the embryo in each case, and throws it away. 
fan Ls i sees all this and goes to Kéyangan to tell Mahabisnu. (W, 9) 
Mahabisnu says: ‘I had better kill Siranchak’. Bétara Ludri obtains per- 
mision to accompany him ‘to see the show’. Mahabimu's ' Golden P s 
carries him to a certain forest where he catches Siranchak in the act of enteri 
& tree containing one of Bégawan Bisparupan’s wives. A fight follows in whi 
mountains are hurled around. Finally Mahabisnu fells Siranchak with a blow 
of hia sword. As Siranchak lies on the ground (W, 10) Mahabisnu presses him 


with his great toe 7 and he falls to below the seven patala (A3) under the Earth. 
Mahabisnu now returns to K&yangas and sends B&tara Ludri to tell the makarisi, 


1 In the Indian stories it is usually the gods of Indra's Heaven who are frightened by Rävaņs. 
In the HSR it is usually makarisi and other asoeiios. Since Hindu terminology was used in the 
early days of Islam in tho Malay world to denote Mualim concepts, it is possible that the adapter 
of the saga used such words as makarisi to mean Sft. 

? Brahmá. 

3 Presumably Stranchak has taken on a new form. 

* Busparupan: twioe spelt Uy li. but later always OU, li. A Malay name evidently 
derived from Vi&varüpe. After his unfortunate experiences with his seven wives, Bisparupan is 
to be reborn into the world as Maharisi Kisubtrien in order to help Séri Rama combat Rawana. 
While in the world, he oumes Rawana when he is abducting Mandudari. Ho also begets the 
monstrous birds Jéntayu, Sampati, and Garuda Mahabirn, all of whom also help Bëri Rama. 
He is evidently the samo as Kaiyapa in the Indian legends who had 18 wives and by them begat 
demons, atgas, reptiles, and birds, inoluding Garuda. See also p. 542, n. 8. 

* Ono spelt goys (Gurudri) evidently in error, and later always ‚gjy. Presumably 
Rudra but evidently considered as distinct from Siva. 

* Mérck mas. In the Indian legends the body of Garuda was golden but nowhere there is 
he oalled a peacock. In view of the coming reincarnation as SIt& (see p. 536, n. 5) perhaps the gen- 
derlees Malay word mérab should be tranalated ‘ poahen ’ ! 

' This incident and its aftermath is akin to Valedki, vo, xvi, in which Rävaņa shakes a 
mountain but Siva presses the mountain with his great toe and crushes him under it. Rivaga 
praises Sive for a thousand years, after which timo Siva releases him. 
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muni, dewa zanggi,! jogi, and bérahmana that they can return to their jungle 
orchards in peace. 

When Bétara Ludri arrives in Kéyangan after accomplishing his mission, he 
finds Mahabisnu and Bétara Guru sitting in state surrounded by indéra-tndéra 
and dewa-dewa.! Mahabisnu is calling for volunteers to descend to Earth. He 
says that Siranchak will practise asceticiam for twelve years to re-equip himself 
for a fight. He himself proposes to be aided by thirty-three score * of dewa 
sanggi, who will be his captains ; by a naga called Puspa Pértela Báganda Dewa, 
who will turn himself into magic arrows *; (W, 11) by the Golden Peacook, 
who will be reincarnated as his wife *; and b Sangsurama (1) * who will 
become his brother. His steed will be one of Buenas Bisparupan's sons, 


Gurda (i.e. Garuda) Mahabiru (3 e^ 12) 5 ). 


Mahabisnu now mounts the Golden Peacock. He tells the thirty-three score 
of dewa zanggi (who have presumably by this time volunteered to help him) to 
descend to Earth and practise asceticism in preparation for the coming war. 
He plays with some lotus flowers and they turn into Naga Puspa Pértala 


1 This expression seams to be peculiar to the HSR and to be used there only to designate 
supernatural beings that descend into the world to help Mahabisnu against Rawana. A Sanskrit 
derivation for the word sanggi (usually |S j ; far lees frequently | $43 danggi ; twice |) on 
Raflies, 147, and once |) on Raffles, 718) is to bo expected but I have not been able to trace 
ons. At tts faco value ranggi would appear to mean ' belonging to the land of Zanj’ on the 
East Coast of Afrios, and it is possible that the beings in question are oonoelved as coming from 
beyond the ' Enolroling Sea’. Tt 1s also just possible that the word is an orthographic corruption 
of rijal (wide the spellings |.) and fe, given above) and thet the first Muslim adapter of the 
Hindu saga (who was probably a Safi) had the riytl-al-gharb—the ‘ Hidden Ones’ of the SüfIs— 
in mnd (' the world is supposed to endure, thanks to the intercessions of & concerted hierarchy 
of “averting '" saints, fixed in number .. .’, Buoyclopasdsa of Islam, s.v. Tapawwwuf, $ 5b). 
Another possibility is derivation from the word janggi ‘ warrior ' of Persian origin. 

* This council of the gods occurs also in Valths, 1, xv. 

* The figure 88 has presumably been taken from the original number of the Hindu gods. 
In Vàimih, 1, xvi, 7-8, the gods ' caused warriors to be born in the monkey tribe from the 
wombs of countless celestial beings’ (Hari Prasad Shastri (tr.), The Ramayana of Valmiki, 
London, 1952). 

4 lys las yi Lind, Clearly the same as Visuki or Boge but his fature role has been changed 
from that of Lakgmana (as 1s to be expected from late Indian stories) to that of Rama’s weapons. 
The Javancee Serat kanda story (Btutterheim, 74-5) follows the Indian vermon : Visnu and the säga 
(called ‘ Basuki' and elsewhere ' Pratala Naga’) are incarnated as the sons of Dasaratha. Tho 
*4go's name brings to mind saga pwepa—a traditional dragon motif on batib cloth (vide 
Wilkinson's dictionary, p. 160). 

5 In other words the Golden Peacock (Garuda ?) is to be rainoarnated as SIEA, a concept 
which Father Buloke assures me is entirely &bwent from any Indien version of the Raméyanc. 
Nevertheloss the idea is continuously worked out im the Wilkinson, Raffles, and Roorda MSS 
of the ASR, both in the passages dealt with in the present artiolo and 1n the better-known part 
of the Hikayat (where, however, direct mention of the reincarnation of Mahabisnu and his 
companions in the story of Rama’s birth has been suppressed, evidently for religious reasons). 
Tt is clear that, in the original version of the Malay (or Javanese) story, ib is Dewi Bëri (i.e. Sx) 
and not a Golden Peacock, who is to be reincarnated as Sita Dewi. Tho Java&nese Serai kanda 
story, desortbed elsewhere, confirms this. 

"Ub pate (= Paradurtime ?) This name is not used again, as Mahebisnu is to rename 
his companion ‘Kims Dewe’ (= Krana ?). As pointed out in n. 4, above, it is surprising that 
it is not the naga who is destined in the HSR for the role of Lakeamana. As mentioned on 
p. 541, n. 5, however, there seems to be an Indian precedent for the incarnation of Krea as 
Lakemans. 
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Béganda Dewa. Then he tells the Golden Peacock to fly him to Earth. The Peacock 
replies that he (she ?) has been his steed for several thousand years and now 
wants a new role—to become the most honourable of all the dewa zanggi—his 
terrestrial wife. Mahabisnu agrees to this and adds that it will be the Peacock 
who will start the war. (W, 12) The Peacock now happily carries him to a 
jungle orchard on Earth called Indérapikrama.? On arrival there, Mahabisnu 
tells the naga and the Golden P that, since Siranchak is to practise 
ascetioiam for twelve , they had better do so for twenty. Mahabianu now 
prays to Dewata Mulia ia Raya for a brother and companion. Immediately a 
champaka flower becomes a very handsome man of the colour of gold. Mahabianu 
names him ‘ Kisna Dewa’? and says : ‘ We two are to be brothers reincarnated 
to the family of a great king’. Mahabisnu and Kisna Dewa now join the naga 
and the peacock in the practice of asceticism. 

Meanwhile Siran is below the seven patala under the Karth—weeping. 
(W, 13) He rallies and starte to dream of revenge. Then he outa off one of his 
ten heads and converts the skull into the body of a viol. Then he cuts off three 
of his fingers and converts them into for the strings. Then he cuts off an 
arm and converts it into the neck of the viol. Then he ties the whole together 
with his hair and cute out tendons from his arm to form the strings. Then he 
plays his new viol in honour of Dewata Mulia Raya—very sweetly—tfor twelve 


ears. At the end of this period a Voice * is heard saying : ‘ What wisheat thou, 
iranchak, that thou behavest thus?’  Biran nis merely that he be 
allowed to ascend into the World, and this est is immediately granted. 


"Having arrived in the World, Siranchak looks for his two brothers and his sister 
(W, 14) with view to boing reicarnated with thom to the family of King 


ja. 
Meanwhile one of his brothers, Girandiwama, and his sister, Sura M .nak.h,* 
have descended to Earth and are already looking for him. Suddenly they meet 
him in the jungle. He looks like a ghost and they run away... . 


We have now reached the passage quoted above as the beginning of Raffles 
Malay Manuscript no. 22 on which Sir Richard Winstedt has commented. 
. From now on the two manuscripts are similar, but, since Zieseniss’s important 
work starta to analyse the HSR only at the beginning of the Shellabear version, 


1 Bmoe Bita Dewi is to be the cause of the war between Sări Rama and Rawana. 

* UL SGl.c3). As will be seen on p. 541, n. 1, and p. 542, n. 4, there are other variations of 
this name. 

3 In Wilkinson the full name is Indëra Kima Dows (usually spelt lys 4 but onoe 
lu» OLAS (K.ahana Dewa) and onos lp» OLS (K.sana Dewa). In Raffles it is B3tars Kima 


Dewa (Ips L.S). Beo also p. 586, n. 6. 

4 This seems to be the only ooousion in the HSR in which Dewata Mulia Raya in made 
anthropomorphio—31f indeed Dewata Mulia Raya and not a servant of His, such as the Prophet 
Adam, is considered to own the voice. 

* Here spelt yl «ly but in Raffles usually zly cl . Bee also p. 589, n 

ju uc EE e Lei ee 
Raffles s Lily gS and S L|, gu. For the first name I have haxarded the form Girandiwama on 
the assumption that it comes from Hirany&kss (see p. 538, n. 4). In Wilkinson, Girandiwama 
figures as Gurindam Dewa (l> plz) s5) and Bura M.nak.h as Suraménigah (Su b po). 
Whatever their names may have been at this pre-inoernation stage, it is clear that the future 
Kumbakarna and Surapandiki (i.e. Sirpayakhs) are intended. There appears to be no Indian 
legend regardimg a previous life for Stirpanskh& and her other brother Vibhinans (see p. 538, 
n. 1) but the Malay story has brought them into line in this respect with the other two members 
of the family, Ravana and Kumbhakarpa. 
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I shall continue the story up to this point in order to present in one place 
the whole HSR story of Ravana’s previous life in so far as it can now be 
reconstruoted. 


(W, 14) Siranchak, according to the Wilkinson manuscript, replies to the 
question about his body being half black and half white and having lost his 
crowns by weeping, and saying: ‘O my brother and sister, it is because I 
fought Mahsbisnu and he kicked me into the Underworld—straight to below 
the seven patala ...’. (Raffles, p. 1) Then Siranchak asks why his other brother, 
B&mandidame,! has not accompanied Girandiwama and Sura M.nak.h. Girandi- 
wama replies: ‘He has descended into the World before us* for he did not 
want to sooompany us’. Then Siranchak says, ‘He cannot be reincarnated to 
any family but Béramaraja’s. We three are also to be reincarnated to that 
family. Béramaraja is a great and noble king’. 

Siranchak and his brother and sister now look for a mountain on which to 
practise asceticiam. (R, 2) Their terrifying appearance, however, disturba a 
multitude of hermits whose leader, Maharisi Kimachtindéra (bcn es^) BAYB : 


* According to my horoscope this is Rawana. The sages of old used to say : 
“Tf Rawana comes into the World, then Mahabisnu will follow him into 

World to kill him ". The maharisi ascertains that Mahabimu is at the pter 
too far away—practising asceticiam on a mountain top near Mahameru with 
three dewa ra they all go to ask protection (R, 3, 4) of one Bégawan 
Raman,* who abdicated a kingship and become a hermit on a nearby 
mountain. Kisnachéndéra tells the bégawan he has come to him because his 
horoscope tells him that Mahabisnn is later to be reincarnated to the bégawan’s 
family in order to fight Rawana. The bégawan (R, T) sends his servanta— 
a hunchback and a dwarf 4—to fight Siranchak and his brother. The latter are 
defeated and put to shame. (R, 9) They realize that they must build up their 
strength by means of a further twelve years of asceticism. Before marching off 
they throw two mountains at an ivory pavilion in the middle of a pool surrounded 
by white stone.” The mountains, however, break asunder and the pieces become 
thousands of lotus flowers of various colours lying around the ivory pavilion. 
(R, 10) Raman says to his servant: ‘O Hunchback, do not follow those three 


1 Lyi, On Raffles, p. 10, the name is Lips po (Seoamdiwaima 1); on Wilkmson, p. 15, 


«b us gies (Bámdi Dewa Ramah 1) Whatever this name is, it is clear that the future 
Bibusanam (Vibbipane) is intended. 

* Evidently as one of Mahabiznu's dewa sanggi, for, although Bibusanam is to be later 
incarnated as their brother, he is to help the future Stri Rama against them. 

* Aooording to the genealogy given later in the HSR, Destrat Raman is the son of Deskrat 
and grandson of Adam. Ho is also (or 1s to become) the father of Destrat Chaktrawati, the 
grandfather of Destrat Maharaja (the Dasaratha of the Indian stories) and the great-grandfather 
of Séi Rama. 

4 This incident, like the story of Siranchak’s previous defeat mentioned above, is reminiscent 
of Valmtki, vit, xvi, in which it is a dwarf that stops R&évage climbing the mountain on which Siva 
resides. As Dr. C. Hooykaas has pointed out, Javanose influence may also have been brought to 
beer. Hunchbacks and dwarfs were traditionally adopted as favourites by Javanese rulers. 

* Here again Javanese influanoe seems discernible. Of. Dr. Jacobe Hooykaas's ‘Upon a 
white stone under a Naguseri-tree ', BKI, axra, 4, 1957: ‘A taman in Bali, as late as tho 10th 
century, could only belong to a king. And, we may add, to the gods.... The Balinese iaman, 
belonging to the gods, is dewarlbed as: '' a rectangular tank in the midst of which & small shrine 
is installed like on a ministure island '"'. . . . The famous Taman Sari (“ Waterkasteel’’) of the 
Sultans of Jogja was built as late as the end of the 18th century, though earlier traditions may 
have influenced the outlay. A large, rectangular tank with streaming water and an island was 
one of its main features’. 
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demons for they are all to die at the hand of my descendant. For that reason 
I did not kill them myself but told you two to give them & good fight '. 

Siranchak and his brother and sister climb to the summit of a mountain and 
start to practise their asceticism, comforting themselves that they will, at the 
end of twelve years, be reborn to the ore adr of Indérapura. 

(R, 13) When Siranchak has nearly completed his twelve years Dewa Adi 
Bárama! comes to him bringing three arrows and saying: (R, 14) ' If these 
arrows lodge in the body of your adversary, they will instantly grow roots... 
and be incapable of extraction '.* Siranchak is now ready for rebirth as Rawana 
and equipped for the future fight * against Séri Rama. 

(R, 11) Meanwhile Mahabisnu is on Mount Indérapikrama with Naga Puspa 
Pértala SSganda Dewa, the Golden Peacock, and Kisna Dewa. He tells them 
that Biranchak is about to be reincarnated to the family of Béramaraja. Kisna 
Dewa says: ‘If Siranchak is soon to be reincarnated to B&ramaraja’s family, 
you, Lord, should hasten to be reincarnated before him. Then you can make 
yourself King of all Kings, before he has a chance of doing so, and the war lords 
of the World will be on your side’. But Mahabisnu replies: ‘ Our captains will 


be the thirty-three score of dewa zanggi and rim mum [lye T! who have 


already descended into the World. With their help we shall kill all the great 
kings on Biranchak's side. These dewa zanggi and risi muni are practising 
asceticism in order to beoome monkeys. One monkey will be able to defeat two 
raksasas ’, 

(R, 12) Two years later Kisna Dewa brings Mahabisnu seven arrows and a 
bow which he M. Guru. He wishes to pass the 
ae on to Mahabianu. e offer angers the naga (R, 13) who saya: ' Bétara 

uru's bow has no more magic power than lies in me’. Mahabisnu reassures 
him by saying: ‘I shall have no weapon other than you’, and he is calmed. 
Mahabianu then tells Kisna Dewa to use the bow and the arrows himself. They 
turn into & flower with which Kisna Dewa plays. 

(R, 14) The story now turns to Baramaraja,* Overlord of the World with 
his capital at Indérapura. Both he and his queen are descended from. Bétara 
Bérahma. He has seven sons, of whom the second is the warrior, Chitrabaha 


(Lelie). (R, 16) He sends Chitrabaha (R, 18) to conquer Bihusapurwara 
(hls) Los or); a city ruled by the raksasa king, Dati Kuacha.® (R, 25) Chitra- 


1 nr ge! lys. Evidently Brahm& himself (usually called, in Malay, ' Bétara Bárehma") 
who, in Vdleiki, is Rüvaps's particular patron. In the HSR, Bétara B&rahmsa, through 
BÉramaraje, is to become Sir&nohak's anoestor when he is reincarnated as Rawana. 

* This is to happen in the later part of the HSR when Lakeamans 1s struck by one of 
Rewana’s arrows, x 

3 The Overbeck MS (Hikayat Maharaja Rawana) records that when Rawana is born he has 
three arrows in his hand. s 

4 The Jevanose Serat kanda gives the previous history of this king. The demon king Kuwatjs 
Indre oonquers Qiling Wisi (IndÉrapura) from Brama and is about to storm the Abode of the 
Gods. The gods send for three champlons, Britrusta, Adiserat Anjakrawati (Dastirat Chakirawati 
in Malay), and Bramaradjs (Béramaraja). The first is promised that his descandanta will rulo 
all Java, the second that he will rule Bruwaskandi, and the third that he will rule Ind&rapura. 
Kuwatja Indra 1s defeated and his body disappears. Adiserat Anjekrawati (grandfather of the 
future Rama) and Bramaredja duly take over the kingdoms promised to them. The details of 
Béramaraja's family in the Javanese and Malay stories are similar (Stutterhelm, op. oit., 66~7). 

s gs gis Le. Daitya Kuacha. Aooording to the J&vanoee story quoted immediately 
above, ‘ Niti Kuwatja’, Demon King of 'Brusspurwa' is one of the three sons of Kuwatja 
Indra. (The other two sons are Daitja Sumangh and Djambu Mangli—oclearly the Sumali and 
Mali of Valesiki). 
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bsha kills Dati Kuacha and marries his daughter Raksagandi (SLS Ca). 
After a hundred years of pregnancy (R, 27) she gives birth to an enormous 
child who is (R, 28) called ' Rawana ’.! 
When he is s years old Rawana acquires the habit of flying into rages 
and EE his in ple ates. His grandfather orders that he be banished.* (R, 30) 
y leads Basan (ore Df, (R, 31) and his servants take 
ae bor uma E IS e e Ed OP. Strandib Hill’? On 
arrival there, Bawana collects three lotus flowers, one of them red.* (R, 32) He 
gives these to the servants who have manned the boat and tells them to take 
them baok to his parents with a message that they aro to eat them, and that, 
as a result, his mother will give birth to two sons and a daughter. Ho adds 
that, unless they send these to him immediately after birth, his parents 
will die without seeing him again. 
His parents later eat the flowers and his mother gives birth to one daughter, 
(R, 40 ; Shellabear, 6) Surapandiki, and two sons, Kumbakarna and Bibusanam.* 


Now follows the Malay Ramayana story as told in the Roords and Shellabear 
versions of the HSR and carefully analysed by Stutterheim and Zieseniss. The 
Raffles version, on which Sir Richard Winstedt has commented, is, from this 
point onwards, to a great extent a combination of the two. 

Although the passages described above have launched Siranchak and his 
brothers and sister in the World in their new form, Mahabisnu and his three 
companions in asceticism, whom we last saw on Mount Indérapikrama, have ` 
not yet been so launched, and nor have the thirty-three score of dewa zangg. 
The story of the reincarnation of these beings has been subjected to varying 
degrees of Islamic censorship on the part of successive copyiste of the different 
manusorpite, but enough remains to show that there was once full continuity 
between the new beginning to the Malay Rama saga, now revealed, and the 
manuscripts which have been analysed or described in the past. Perhaps the 
following summaries of passages in such manuscripts (which now for the first 
time reveal their full meaning) will be sufficient to show the truth of this: 


1 The reincarnation of Biranchak. 

* The story of the banishment of Rawana to Coylon occurs in somewhat similar form in both 
the HSE and the Serat kanda. Zieseniss (op. att., 66) shows that it 1s derived from the Makäsamsa 
or ‘ Great Chronicle of Ceylon’, in which Vijaya, the founder of the kingdom of Ceylon, is 
aimilarly treated. 

* From the Arabic for ‘Ceylon’, an island connected with the Muslim Prophet Adam as 
well as with Rivans. Adam is to act as the intermediary of Dewata Mulia Raya in granting 
, Rawana overlordship of the Earth, the Kéiaderaan, the Underworld, and the Sea. Adam is the 
only Muslim personality to appear again and again in the HSR and it is posible that the 
original Muslim adapter of this very unislamio saga has intended to ascribe it to the Stage of 
Revelation of the first of the Propheta. 

* The nympAaea lotws (here called tunjong) of the Malay world is usually white but sometimes 
rose-oolourod (Burkill, Dictionary of the economio products of the Malay Peninsula). The flower 
of differmg hue is possibly to lead to the birth of Bibusanam who, in strong contrast to his. 
brother and sister, is one of Mahsbianu’s dewa ranggi. 

pe Mail to obey ee eu aio duly die; 

t Kib es ORS, md foo Reincarnations of Sura M.nak.h, Girandiwama, and 
Biinamdiwums respeotively—i.e. Sürpanakh£, Kumbhakarna, and Vibhlpaega. (The usual form 
of these three names in Haffes has been shown. There are slight variations in other M88.) See 
p. 587, n. 6, and p. 538, n. 1. 
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(Raffles, 65-6) Bibusanam (while still a young boy at the Ind&rapura court) 
asks the sage Anggasapurawah (23 SE) where Mahabisnu is. The sage 
replies: ‘As I have ascertained from my TEEN E you, my son, know what 
Mahabisnu has said. How is it that you do not know that he has descended 
into the World with his steed, the Golden Peacook, and a serpent from the Sea 
of Milk, called Naga a Pértala Siganda Dewa, who is to turn himself into 
Mahabisnu's weapons Mahabisnu has been reincarnated? Mahsbisnu 
is at present practising asceticiam on Mount Indérakilantgirma He will 
incarnate himself to a certain ruler after seven more weeks '. . 
Now comes the story of the birth of Sari Rama, Laksamana, and Sita Dewi, 

which is approximately the same in all versions of the Hikayat Sări Rama 
although Shellabear shows signs of considerably greater bowdlerization. Direct 
mention of incarnation of gods has been excised from all known versions, but 
it is nevertheless possible to read the original story ‘ between the lines’. 

(Roorda, 3 ff.; Bhellabear, 53 ff. ; Raffles, 133 ff.) Dastrat Maharaja marries 
& supernatural being called Mandudari,* who has been found in magical circum- 
stances in a ane of bamboo. He also has a concubine, Baliadari, who is an 
ordinary human being. He wishes to have children, so he calls in a sage of 

+ magical power who, in the course of the subsequent koman ceremony, says 
Incantations over some wheaten meal? After two hours, the wheaten meal 
becomes ‘mature’ and the gage divides it into six lumps, three of which he 
gives to Mandudari and three to Baliadari.“ Baliadari, the human being, eats 
her three lumps and later gives birth to three undistinguished children—two 
boys and a girl. Before Mandudari, the supernatural being, can eat her three 
lumps, one is snatched out of her hand by a demon in the sha pud & Crow. 
She is, however, able to eat two lumps and subsequently two of great 
supernatural power are born to her—fBén Rama, who is rebut, like 
Mahabisnu, and Laksamsha, who, like Bétara Kisna Dewa, is of the colour of 
gold. Meanwhile the demon orow has taken the third lump to his relative 


1 Another form of Ind&érapikrama mentioned on p. 587, n. 2. 

3 In Vélmthi, Rama's mother is Kausaly& and Mandodar! is the name of Rivana’s wife 
(who does sof give birth to SItă). As will be seen above, there are in the HSR two Mandudaris, 
a real one and a magical copy of her. 

* In Shellabear, bezoar stones. 

“In Shellabear the bezoar stones are only four in number and appear to have no function 
other than to o&use fertihty. Only four children are born—two to Mandudari and two to 
Baliadari, mention of a girl being omitted. Mention of the Demon Crow is also omitted. It is 
clear that the story in Roorde and Raffles, or something similar to it, has been deliberately 
altered in Shellabear in order to avoid any hint of incarnation by a Hindu god or gods. Similar 
bowdlerization has taken place at several points in Shellabeer where the Hindu religion has 
memed to a Mualim oopyist to obtrude Itself too obviously. For the Indian origin of the story 
see Zicecniss, op. olt., 00 ; he says that, in Polier's Mythologie des Indows, Paris, 1900, Dasaratha 
receives from the Rais a consecrated rice oake for Kausely& (mother of the future Rma) who 
shares it with tho other wives. 

5 As Father Buloke has pointed out, in Vdlmiki all four boys are incarnations of Vispu in 
varying degrees, an effect obtained by the division of the payasa. As the Bhakti oult developed 
during the canturies that followed the tenth century, Rma alone became a full incarnation of 
Vimu and Lakymana became an incarnation of Sesa-niga. The HSR vermon is probably a 
further development of this—Stri Fama alone is considered the incarnation of Mahabimu, but 
a naga is incarnated as Sari Rame’s magio arrows instead of as Laksamana, Laksamana becoming 
an incarnation of Bétara Kima Dewa, Le. Krma. This latter development may or may not be 
connected with the fact that, in the Pampa-Rdmdyana (an ancient Jain poem published by 


Lewis Rice at Bangalore in 1882), Lakemana is an incarnation of Vüsudeva-Krspa, Rama being 
an incarnation of his elder brother Baladeva. 
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Rawana; and Rawana has eaten it. Later Mandudari, for fear of Rawana, 
areatee another sw tural being in her exact likeness, and Rawana aleeps 
with this pseudo- dudari,! who then gives birth to a beautiful daughter, 
Sita Dewi. à 

(Roorda, 11-12) Rawana comes upon and is cursed by, an asoetio called 
Kisubérisu,* one of the dewa zanggi who have descended to serve the reincarnated 
Mahabimu. Kisubérisu has practised susterities for 200 years in order to 
acquire three sons in the form of birds to serve aa steeds for Mahabisnu in his 
terrestrial fight against Siranchak. 

(Roorda, 23) ‘When Mahabisnu and the Golden Peacock were practising 
asceticiam on the summit of Mount Bimschalam,* Naga Puspa Pértala Sante 
Dewa č carried out his austerities at the foot of the mountain. 
Mahabisnu, Bétara [Kisma] Dewa, and the Golden Peacock descended to be 
incarnated to the family of Dastrat Maharaja, Naga Puspa Pértala Büganda 
Dewa did not know about this. At a certain time he went to Mahabisnu's 
hermitage and said: “ Lord, according to my prognostication, it would be best, 
when you are incarnated, for you to become the Ruler of all Mankind in the 
World ". But he received no reply. Then he knew that Mahabisnu had already 
been incarnated, and started to search for him on Earth.' On arrival at the 


summit of Mount Gangsaindéra (Ul AS”) he found Bái Rama practising 
asceticiam. on a lotus flower, very beautiful and of the colour of emerald; he 

him as Mahabisnu an prostrated himself... . Séri Rama said that 
he had been practising asceticism there in order to be able to meet him. Then 
the naga turned himself into three arrows, called ‘Gandewata’, ‘ Palewata ’, 
and ‘ Chindewata’ respectively." Séri Rama then went to his guru, Bágawan 
Nilspurba (Wb d» and said: ‘ Lord, if you love me, I request a bow, for 
I now have three arrows bestowed on me by Dewate Mulia Raya’. The 
bégawan replied: ‘I know the origin of those arrows and I see, in my mind’s 


1 To keep the story as simplo as possible, I have not mentioned above that, in the HSR, 
Dastirat sleeps with the Psoudo-Mandudari before Rawana and thus secretly becomes the father 
of the child. This incident appears to be no more than an interpolation as Father Camille Buloke 
haa pointed out in the concluding paragraphs of ‘ La naissance de Std’, BE FEO, xvr, 1, 1952, 
107-17. The incident ooours nowhere outaide the HSR and the Serat kamda, and has evidently 
been inserted by someone who does not want the herome to be born to the villain | 

* Mahabisnu seoms to have intended that his wife Dewi Sri (or the Golden Peacock 2) be 
incarnated as a result of Mandudari eating her third lump of wheaten meel, but, since Rawana 
ate tho lump in her place, she seems to have been inadvertently inoarnated as Ais daughter. 
Father Buloke (op. ott., 110) points out that there are many later Rima stories, that give Révans 
as the father of 8itd—dn India, Tibet, Khotan, Siam, and Java. The Javanese Serat kanda 
version (Stutterheim, 74-5) is briefly as follows: Wisnu, Sri, and Basuki the Naga incarnate 
themselvea—Wisnu and the naga as sons of Dasarata, and Bri as the daughter of one Bibiteamuka. 
Rahwana chases the retnoarnated Sri and she changes herself into an egg. Rahwana swallows 
the egg and later sleeps with the peeudo-Bandondari to whom a beautiful danghter-—Sinta—is 

born. 

* As pointed out on p. 535, n. 4, this is a reincarnation of B&gawan Bisparupan. Zioseniss 
(p. 70) derives tho name Kisubirisu (4. y =S) from Kaiyapa + rpi (which might be 
spoli (gut eS). His three sons all have a fairly big pars to play in the Raffles version 
of the HAR. 

e Yot another variation of ‘Mount Indárspikrama '. 
called ‘ Naga Sikands Pértala Dewa '. 

* oly gid) colli, and Gly gyp as printed in Roorda. Only Gandewsta is to take a 
prominent part in the stary. 
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eye, & bow in front of the house of one Maharisi Kali! It is that bow which 

will become your Mare and which will kill Maharaja Rawana and his children 

and grandchildren. 1t results from the asceticism of the thirty-three score of 
dewa ranggi and rasi mum ’. 

Uncensored passages, such as the above, making clear mention of the 
incarnation of Visnu as Rama, do not appear in the oldest Hikayat Sări Rama 
manuscript, that published by Shellabear. Such omissions, however, are 
explained by the Muslim oopyist (‘ All that which is not good has been excised 
by Your Highnees's humble servant’ *) and confirm Ziesenisa’s finding that the 
Shellabear version, from the point of view of content, is undoubtedly younger 
than the Roorda version, As Sir Richard Winstedt has pointed out, it is also 
younger than the Raffles version. ` 

The new beginning to the Hikayat Séri Rama outlined above, while 
explaining certain features in the Roorda and Shellabear versions which seem 
to have puzzled Zieaeniss, tends to confirm Zieseniss’s conclusions, notably 
that the bulk of the material in the Malay saga reached the Malay world 
between the thirteenth and the seventeenth centuries by word of mouth, partly 
from the east of India and partly from the west.’ It is interesting that this 
material should have been consolidated in the Malay world into so extensive 
& written saga, and that this, almost in its full form, should have survived in 
Malay for so many Muslim centuries, 


1 JS or JIS = Janaks, adoptive father of 8%4 and owner of the Great Bow of Siva. The 
name also oocurs in the Javanese Serat konda. 

* Other pious sentiments are to follow in the oopyist'sintroduotion. All mention of Mahabisnu 
and other elements that the oopylst has bean able to recognixe as definitely Hindu in the earlier 
part of tho MB have been excised. Ho is more oaroleas in tho later part. 

t Beo Ziesenisa, op. oit., 114. 


BAUDDHA BRAHMINS IN BALI 


By ©. Hoovxa4a48 
(PLATES I-V) 


‘Shaman, Saiva and Sufi’ in 1925 urged R. O. Winstedt, M.A., D.Litt. 
(Oxon.), Malayan Civil Service, to write ‘a study of the evolution of Malay 
magic’.1 Hoping that Sir Richard Winstedt, K.B.E., C.M.G., M.A., D.Litt., 
LL.D., F.B.A., might be interested in the non-brahmin bhujangga of Bali, these 
exorcist priesta of the séngguiu caste, I wrote about them in the Festschrift 
published by the Clarendon Press, Oxford.* This time attention may be asked 
for the Balinese brahmin Buddhist priest, a special kind of priest of which 
only 17 representatives could be found in 1959 all over Bali and adjacent 
Lombok (ruled by Balinese princes, 1744-1894). Thus they were largely out- 
numbered by their Saivite colleagues—not to mention the non-brahmin 
pamangku, part-time temple or village priest, of which kind there may be 
thousands. 

The drawings accompanying this paper are more revealing than photo- 
graphs * and realistic drawings * in that some of them express what cannot be 
seen but should be visualized. For though I witnessed the Buddhist priest’s 
ritual between a dozen and a score of times, I never saw him wearing a head- 
dress like that shown in figs. 1, 4, 19-21, nor expressing anger as illustrated 
in fig. 3. Ida Bagus Madé Poléng from Tébés Aya near Ubud, himself a 
brahmin, made these drawings in the Buddhist prieat's griya (from Sanskrit 
grha), or compound, of Gunung Sari (just outside the elbow made by the road 
between Ubud and Pliatan, the village famous for ita gong ‘ orchestra’ 5). 
When we lived in Ubud from October 1958 to August 1959, as the guesta of 
Chokorda Agung, this Buddhist priest (who had happened to be the sürye * 


1 Shaman, Saiva and Sufi, London, Constable and Co. ; The Malay magician, being Shaman, 
Saiva and Sufi, revised and enlarged with a Malay appendix, London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1951, 1961. 

1 Malayan and Indonasion sémdées : assays presented to Sir Richard Winstedt on his 85th 
birthday, edited by Professor J. Bastin and Professor R. Roolvink. 

* e.g. in Bali, cults and cusioms, text by Dr. R. Goris, photography by Drs. P. Dronkers, 
published by the Government of the Republic of Indonesie [1958], photographs 401, 404, 409. 

4 The 60 drawings of Balinese brahmin priests and their swdrd by Tyra de Kleen have been 
published three times at least. The Dutch and German editions, Mudras op/auf Bali, are 
accompanied by a rather technical text by P. de Kat Angelino with the oo-operation of (the 
later: Professor Dr.) R. Ng. Poerbatjaraka, Folkwang Verlag, 1922/1988. The English edition 
has a new text written by A. D. L. Campbell of the Victoria and Albert Museum, Trabner, 1024. 

* of. reoord BAM LD 889 (M) : Bali, orckesire de gamelan ei chantewrs de Pliatan, Indonésie ; 
direction A. A. Gdé Mandera, Argo Reoorda, London, 

* (In Sanskrit, synonymous in the olasalcal language with äditya.) ‘Sun.’ Another word 
for Bürys is Aditya; the Saiva priest worships Stviditya, Siva as the God of the Sun. This 
priest, during his rrtual, invokes Siva to burn away his sins and impurities (dagdhi-karona), 1n 
this way becoming & worthy receptacle for the God. He then forces the God down into himself, 
thus becoming Sividitya/Biirys. In Balinese daily life the Seiva priest as well as his Buddhist 
oolloague are indiscriminately referred to as ‘ my Bürya '. 
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of our manservant) had already died and his son—himeelf still too young to 
become a priest ? and now working as a teacher in Gianjar at 6 miles’ distance— 
gave us a whole sketch-book with drawings. We did not learn from him why 
they had been commissioned, but it will be clear that some of the drawings 


are not so much realistic as expressive of the priest's preocoupation and mood 
during his ritual (his feet are carefully enwrapped during the dangerous 
moments illustrated in figs. 3 and 20). 

The captions to these drawings were not to be had from thé griye Gunung 
Sari; I owe them to my aged Buddhist informant Padanda Buddha Gédé 
Nyoman Jélantik from the entirely Buddhist village of Bodha Kling, some 
miles distance from Hastern Karang Asém on the slopes of Bali’s highest 
mountain peak, Gunung Agung. Unfortunately the old priest, who in the 
preceding months had gone through the Buddha-veda * with me and for me 
had copied his ritual, Purvaka-veda Buddha, was tired or less interested, Bo 
that up to the present day several drawings still lack captions. It is possible, 
however, to present here provisionally some drawings illustrating that essential 
fraction of the ritual when the me prepares himself to put his mitre on 
his head. 


* A brahmin priest in Bali should have reached the age when the emotional storms of youth 
have passed. 

* The word veda in Bali 1s used for the songs of the Brahmin priests, as has been explained 
by Dr. R. Goris in his Ph.D. thesis, Bydrage tot de kennis der Oud-Javacnachs en Balinosachs 
theologie, Leiden, 1926. PBuddka-veda in Bah is the name of the death ritual of the Buddhist 
brahmin priest. In research this priest's manual must have been ill-starred. Goris in his Ph.D. 
thesia, Appendix 1, pp. 186-40, dealing with the Balinese vedas, overlooks Bwddka-veda, but this 
does not affect his resulta. K. C. Oruoq in his Ph.D. thesis Bydrage tot de kennis van ket Balisch 
doodewritwesl, 1928, dealt with only some 20% of the Balmese material available in Lelden in 
those days, by overlooking p. 260 in Dr. H. H. Juynboll’s Supplement op den catalogus van de 
Javaonschs en. Madooreesche handschriften der Leidsche Unwerstisite-bibliothseh, 11, Leiden, Bn, 
1911, where Buddha-veda was rightly characterized. Sylvain Lévi in his Sanskrit texts from Bali 
(Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, Lxvi1), Baroda, 1933, presenta Buddha-veda os his part iv, pp. 71-85, 
announcing tt on p. xxix as containing ‘the full daily worship of the Buddhist priest’. It is 
neither daily worshrp (but death ritual) nor full, because m this text edrüon i$ contains only 
the ‘ Sanskrit’ songs and moniras sung, spoken, muttered, or not to be revealed by the priest 
(ian kaeddar) and not the Old Javanese directions for his actions, tho Lévi did print their 
Balva counterparts in his part 1, Veda-poribrama, being the ritual of the Baive priest. Moreover, 
Lévi ends at a point in the Buddha-veda long before the end of the work. Finally I am not sure 
whether BwddAa-veda end other treatises on Buddhist death ritual, oompoeed by padandas, 
ordammed priests, originating from the library of palm-leaf MSS (now) Gédong Kirtya, Singaradja, 
Bali, and acceamble in typewritten copies in the library of the University of Leiden, are being 
used to the full extent for the investigation of the ritual concerning cremation and the subsequent 
festrvals recurring thereafter called ériddka, dealt with in that famous poem, Nagarakridgama. 
To be complete in dealing with this subject: a second MS of the Bwddka-seda has been 
inoorporated in the Kirtya as No. 2355. The Leiden and the Singaradja MB appear to originate 
from the same source ; even Lévi's extract seams to be derived from It. 

* This manual deals with the daily rrtual of the Buddhist priest; hare too the directions for 
his actions are written in Old Javanese, his words for vedas and mantras in ‘Sanskrit’. As far 
as I know, this text is not yet available in public collections; it is my intention to publish 
both BV and PVB. The ' Buddhist deta from Balinese texts’, being pp. 100-83 in F. D. K. 
Bosoh, Selected studias in Indonesian archasology (Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en 
Volkenkunde, Translation Series, 5), Tho Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1961, form part of these texts. 
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Before officiating the priest has to purify himself outwardly and inwardly ; 
he begins his ritual by squatting facing the east before his utensils, viz. ghanja 
‘bell’, bajra ‘ thunderbolt’, dAüpa ‘ incense’, dipa ‘lamp ', £(f)vGmbha ‘ water- 
pot’, bija or aksaia ‘ unbroken rice grains’, puspa ‘flowers’. He is clad in 
two plain white unsewn rectangular pieces of cloth and is bare-headed ; the 
Saivite priest has his hair in a knot adorned with a small flower, but the 
Buddhist one has no knot and his hair is cut short in the neck. In the course 
of his ritual, when this is considered not to belong to the ntsfa,* lowest or usual 
class, he adorns himself with bracelets, ear ornaments, gantirs? (a rosary of 
108 beads, etc.) and bhava (mitre), coram publico, in doing so using the 
prescribed manira and mudré. The Balinese, however, do not pay any 
attention to him, for he is a forlorn figure amidst the hubbub of the festival 
occasion, for an hour of which his specialist help is invoked. They are only 
interested in the holy water bemg prepared by this brahmin priest and are not 
aware of the Powers of Macrocosmos and Microoosmos, of Evil and Good, to 
whom in perfect concentration he addresses himself (figs. 1, 8, 4, 19-21). 


For editing the following fragment I used the Pürvaka-veda Buddha, copied for 
me in an exercise book, hence quoted with page-numbers. We find it on pp. 6-7; 
the major part occurs again on pp. 36-8, in nearly exactly the same words. 

(A) Moah amugjs angrandstka ; mantra: Namo Buddhays. 

Once more [he concentrates] by putting his hands together and looking at 
the point of his nose (fig. 4), with the formula: Honour be to the Enlightened 
One (fig. 19). 

(B) Bs wus mangkana masamädhi-traya pva sira, mantra : 
ong svabhava-suddha sarva-dharma, svabhãva-suddho ‘ham ;* 
_ ong svabhava-sinya sarva-dharma, svabhdva-hinyo "ham ; 
ong prakr&-pariéuddha | sarca-dharma, prakri-pariéuddho ‘ham. 
Tas saha mudranya. 
Next he performs the concentration triad, using the formula : 
_ all the dharmas (constituent elementa of the phenomenal world) are intrinsically 
pure, I am intrinsically pure (fig. 15) ; 
all the dharmas are intrinsically ‘void’ (empty, unreal) I am intrinsically 
unreal ; 


1 Bo also regularly in the rrtuals in the SüdAoma-mala, e.g. (GOS, xxvi) pp. 51, 58, and 
frequently, with minor variations. The drawings in Tyra de Kloen's Mudras are incomparably 
better and fuller ghan tho clumay drawing in fig. 2 here. 

a Sanskrit sigtya, or (more probably) ssa ? 

* Perhaps derived through a Middle Indian form, rather than directly from Sanskrit 
ganayitika, 

* Sadhana-mala (GOS, xxvi), pp. 10, 26, 89, 58, 62, 72, eto. : 

om svabhdvasuddaah ‘sarvoadharmmnah svabhäva-buddho ‘ham. 


sarera eximi dhormendh prabriyd svaripens parituddhih cham api prokrtiparituddha 
tiytdikam Omukhayet. .. . sorvvadharmmaprakrisporisuddiaiam dmuklitkriya sarvva- 
dharmmafiieyatinn dhyöyti. 


deas ha A 
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all the dharmas are by nature entirely pure, I am by nature entirely pure.! 
Finished ; to be accompanied by the appropriate positions of the fingers (fig. 5). 
(0) Moah t&mokéna dafa-dik?; mantra: ong Sang namah (Pürvoi); ong 
Nang namah (Agneyi); ong Bang namah (Dakgind); ong Mang namah 
(Natrytya) ; ong Tang namah (Pagoima) ; ong Sing namah (Vayavyd) ; ong 
Ang namah (Utara) ; ong Vang namah (Assanya) ; ong Ing namah (Adhah) ; 
ong Yang namah (Ürdhvā) ; ong Ong namah (Madhya) ; hung phat (ping 10). 
Next invoke the ten regions * as witnesses with the formula: honour be to 
Sang (east), Nang (south-east), Bang (south), Mang (south-west), Tang (west), 
Sing (north-west), Ang (north), Vang (north-east), Ing (beneath), Yang (above), 
Ong (centre); seventy times hung phat (fig. 1). 
(D) Moahk ngavdiuang yaksa; mang manira: ong bajra-yaksa hung phat (ping tiga); 
ong bajrángkufa (jah), ong bajra-pàáéa (hung), ong bajra-posta * (bang), ong 
bajra-vesa (ha) * ; 


1 Svabkaea and prakris are well known from Saivasiddhinta philosophy as dealt with by 
Ziwemenim in BKI, xoviu, 1089, 75-228, and Driptntara-priaha, vols. 1, r1, Iv, vi, New Delhi, 
International Academy of Indian Culture, 1857-62. 

* The following ten points of the universe plus the oentre have been borrowed from p. 8; 
in suoh-like manuals an explanation is not always given the first time it is needed. An explana- 
tion for the bijdkearas, kernel syllables, is not to be found in previously published Buddhist 
texts from Indonesi& such as J. Kata, Song hyang kamohdydatkas, 's-Grevenhage, Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1910, or H. Kern, De legende vas KuAjarakarna (Verspreide Geschriften, 10), 's-Graven- 
hage, Martinus Nijhoff, 1022. It consiste of the quintuple syllables Sa- Ba-T'a- A-I, standing for 
Siva’s five aspeota, vix. Sadyojhta, B&madeva, Tatpuruga, Aghora, and Idina, followed by 
aa-ma-Si-wl-ya ‘honour be to Siva’ (this order is also followed in PFB, 1, 9 &nd—apart from 
one devistion—also on p. 31 in the Asi: Yama Raja stava, on which I am preparing a 
publicatzon). 

Although the text runs: dasa-dik, with no. 11, Madhyt, the centre, the supreme bijdksara 
ong is added. Eleven — eba-daáa, which word immediately reminds one of the well-known 
Eka-daéa-Rudra (cf. Dr. J. E. van Lohuisen-de Leeuw, ‘The Dikp&lakas in ancient Java’, 
BKI, oxx, 4, 1956, 356-84, esp. p. 382). 7 

* Hung phat is perhaps the most usual end of a manira in the PVB. 

* After angbuséa (for the god Indra; east) and piéa (Yama; south) one would expect the 
usual ' weepons’ or emblems for west and north. From the quotation in the next footnote, it 
appears that poeta is & mispronunciation for spAota. ' 

3 of. Stdhana-maia (GOS, xxvi), p. 198: 


The four bijdkpara jah-hum-bom-Ac (sio on pp. 6 and 86 of PVB) in the next line are summed 
up as jah-hum-bam-ob (PV.B, 6, 86) (figs. 6-0). This discrepancy would greatly have pusxled 
and annoyed me, if in the Sarve-ritual T had not found consistently m one context the oorrect 
* Agni-Rudra ' and as consistently in another context ' A-ni-Hudra ', which I consider to be an 
old mistake. The four bijdbyara are found together in PYB, 18, after the four dlokas of Sang 
hyang veda-monira, also known as Datak arya after the four initial syllables, when in the final 
pakétia, directions for sprinkling, the priest is instructed to say (or think) inter alia: 

Ong jah gang Jagai-karandya namak soda ' Honour to the Cause of the World’ ; 

ong hung Candra-Devati-Mahi-Gangpiya namah sethd ‘ Honour to the Moon-God-Great- 

Ganggi (1) ' ; i 
ong bang Deva-bakti Maha [1} 
ong oh Sama-korandya [1]. 
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ong bajra-yaksa mvang * dréya ; jah, hung, bang, oh (figs. 6-9). 
Télas fiatur-deva-yaksa saha mudranya.? 
Next, conjuring up the demons ; formula: ong thunderbolt-demon three times 
hung phai ; 
ong demon of the elephants hook (jah), of the noose (Aung), of the . . . (bang), 
of the . . . (Aa); 
ong thunderbolt-demons (and) visible beings (1) : jah, hung, bang, oh (fige. 6-9). 
The end of the conjuring up of the four gods in demoniacal shape: Indra, 
Yama, Baruna, Kuvera, with the appropriate positions of the fingers 
(figs. 6—9). 
(E) Moah anrv-sakis® ; mantra: ong.* 
Sama(h)yastam,® ah ang.* 
Next, conjuring up the Three-~Power, using the formula [preceded by] ong. 
Immediately followed (1) by ah (death) ang (life).* 


(E) Ann-yakja 7 ; mantra? : 
ong bajra-yaksa hung phat (ping tiga). 
Conjuring up the threefold demons, with the formula : 
ong Uyunderboli-yaksa three times hung phat. 
(G) Anjiva-yaksa ; mantra’: 
hri hung bajra-ja éatru-bhakga. hung phat ; 
ah hung? bajra-yakga maha-krodha (fig. 3) kada-kada 
sarca-dusia-oxta-ighna-oináyakan, 
vanda-vanda 1? (fig. 20) áatru-bhaksa hung phat. 
Tëlas tăkêng mudranya.4 
Uttering the Jwa-yakşa formula as follows : 
hrth hung thunderbolt-creature foe-devouring Aung phat ; 
ah hung thunderbolt-demons of great wrath’ (fig. 3) devour-devour 
all evil thoughts and hindrances removing, 
killing-killing (fig. 20) enemy-devouring hung phat. 
Finished with the appropriate positions of the fingers. 


1 Mvang ‘and’ om. PVB, 36, 

* This ling om. PVB, 36. 

* Basing myself on KBN Wdbk., xz, 604, with tri-pura as the translation of iri-sakti, I take tt 
that the priest tries to eliminate the evil power of the threefold city, remdenoe of the enemies 
of the gods, by worshipping their conqueror Siva with ong. 

* This line om. PFB, 86. 

* Whether we road samayasém with PYB, 7, or Vwioo semahyandm with PFB, 86, my 
translation is & mere guess. 

* Kats, op. ott., 08, gives a full explanation of aÀ ang. 

7 It is not clear to me what us meant by these three demons; we have just had catw-deva- 
yaksa. 

* This line om. PFB, 36. 

* PVB, 7: ong. 

1° Balineee pronunciation and spelling make it posible to consider vanda as Sanakrit vadha. 

H This line om. PVB, 7. 
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(H) Anambut bhava, mantra : ong Buddha bhavami hung phat ; 
ngungkulang ka dhüpa ; manira : ong éri dhūpa jagat-pramana hung phat ; 
mangangdyant dipa ; mantra : ong Śri dipa suteja jiwa-pramana hung phat ; 
ngamat puspa, bija, gandha ; ngastavayakéna bhava, a. 

Take the mitre [in both hands] with the formula: ong I am becommg Buddha 


hung phat ; 

keep it over the censer; formula: ong glorious incense, ruler of the world 
hung phat ; 

keep it over the lamp; formula: ong glorious well-shining lamp, ruler of the 
soul, hung phat ; 


take flowers, rice grains, and incense and sing the praise of the mitre, 


(I) The following four &lokas present numerous difficulties. Printed below is an 
attempt to tablish a text, and in the notes are the versions written by the priest 
on pp. 7 and 38 of his exercise book, and that written down by me on an earlier 
occasion when he dictated the four dlokas to me; mishearing may have orept in 
as well as mispronunciation. My translation consiste partly of guesswork, TR 
of dots, and is tentative and provisional, I owe thanks to Professor Dr. F. B. J. 
Kuiper for valuable suggestions. 
() to be deleted ; [|] added by me. 


Pangastava Buddha (fig. 21) 
Pranamya satatam Buddham, Adi-Buddha-namaskaram ; 


sativa-sativaka-punyakam,? — vatsa-vatsa *-diana(m) param. .Q) 
Vasrocaona(m)-vibhüsanam * — sangskard *-bhava-karanam * ; 
a-fiánántam parddhyaksam,”  pranamami ? Tathagatam. (2) 
Ayaniu sarva-Buddhégrah, — siddhim eiám pradasya[n tah" 
tata(e)adya !9 prakurvita(n), — mága-mandala-karmanám. (8) 
Guru-páda-namasküram, guru-padukdm evan ca ; 
Parama-Guru-paduká(m],! — jfána-niddlam avapnuydt.4 (4) 


Pakétis : ong Parama-Buddha-Maha-Ganggdmytaya namah svaha. 


1 In Balinese manuscripta, we frequently find $a for sarana ' means, by means of (the following 
mantra)’. Here, 4a could be an abbreviation for (irséa(rana-gasmana)—1n effect, ‘ he then recites 
the (threefold) refuge-formuls 

(I take refuge in the Buddha, 
I take refuge in the Doctrine, 
I take refuge in the Community of monks) ’, 

! PVB,7: satva-satseka : 38 and dict.: satva-saiwa kompuk byaktam. 

? PVB, 7: vakse-wakse; 88 and diot.: vakse-rakea; all three: domam. Professor Kuiper 
considers a poemble vasgás-songés pordparam, but does not feel sure about it. 

4 PVB, 7 and 88, dict.: vibulsanam. 

* PVB,7: taskaram ; 38 and diot.: saékaram. 

* Could this veda in praise of the bhava have bean chosen because of the bhava hero ? 

' PVB, 7 and 88: param dvakeaw ; dick. parideaksom. 

* Dict. prasdew aham. 

* PVB, 7 and 88: odam praddhasyatah ; dict. edam pradaksyaiaa, 

7 PVB, 38: tatasadhya ; dict. patasamya. 

u Dict. piduke. 

7 PVB,'] : aväpnayt. 

1 Dict. only. 
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Song of praise to Buddha 
l. I always bow respectfully for the Enlightened One; homage be to the 
Original Buddha, Who bestows boons to his flock and gives merit to the 
living beings and to the spirita of the departed persons. 
2. Next I bow for the Tathagata, the all-pervading Vairocana, Who is the cause 
of the ceremonies to be observed as well as of the end of the world, Who 
puts an end to ignorance and is the Highest Leader. 


Ce 


4. Whosoever pays homage to the feet of his teacher and even to his shoes/ 
slippers, the shoes/slippers of the Highest Teacher—he may obtain perfection 
of knowledge. 

Direction for sprinkling : homage be to the 
ambrosia of Parama-Buddha-Mahé-Gangga. 

(J) Mvah manira tan kavédar, mantra: ah-Mmg-trang-hrxh-ah + (figs. 10-14) ; 
flaluk bhava, mantra : ong bhavdds hung phat, ong Amoghasiddhi hung phat ; 
sambutakón tang bajra ghanid, mantra : ong ah hung ; 
ambajra-ghanjd, manira : hung ong bajra-yakga mahd-krodha (fig. 3) kada- 

kada, 
sarva-dugja-citta-vighna-vmdyakon 
vanda-vanda (fig. 20) Satru-bhakga hung phaf.* 

Next silently the formula: ah-Aung-irang-hrih-ah ; 

he pute the mitre on his head, using the formula: ong excellent mitre hung 
phat ; ong Amoghastddhs hung phat ; 

he takes the bell [in his one hand], the thunderbolt [m the other], using the 
formula: ong ah hung ; 

he manipulates them, using the formula: hung ong thunderbolt demons of 
great wrath (fig. 8) devour-devour, 

all evil thought and hindrances removing 


killing-killing (fig. 20) enemy-devouring Aung phat. 

This investigation in the ritual of the Buddhist brahmin priest of Bali is 
only meant to be a provisional contribution to research in the field of Javano- 
Balinese Saiva-Buddhism,? now apparently sparsely represented in ite last 
strongholds of Bali and Lombok. 


1 J. Kats, op. cit., 110; the 5 vijdkpara: ah for Vairocana, Aung for Aksobhya, irang for 
Ratnasambhava, Arik for Amrt&bha, ch for Amoghasiddhi, 

2 These threo lines are a repetition ; supra, they were concluded by & final line which does 
not ooour here; the ritual goes on with anambut gaaitri 'clasping the string of beads’ (which 
has been put on earlier during the ritual), see figa. 22-26. 

? Dr. W. H. Rassers, Posi, the culture Aero. a structural study of religion in Java (Koninklijk 
Institauts voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, Translation Series, 3), 's-(üravenhage, Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1959, 68-01; ‘Shiva and Buddha in tho East Indian Archipelago’; relevant literature 
ia here dealt with. I might only add : I Gusti Bagus Sugriwa, Ringkasan Tyeritera Sadasoma, 
diterdjemahkon dan disadur indukwja kakawin Sutasoma, 1056 ; ydus Merci meee 
ditulis dengan huruf Bali dan Latin; diberi arti dengan bahasa Bali dan bahasa Indonesia, 
22 fascicules, 1959-62 ; both published by Balimas, Denpasar (Bah). 


NOTES ON TEIZANG, A NORTHERN CHIN DIALECT 
By Evakwim J. A. HENDERSON , 


While studying Tiddim Chin (Kamhau) during a visit to the northern 
Chin Hills in 1984, I had an opportunity of making a brief mvestigation of 
Teizang, a neighbouring dialect closely akin to it. The paucity of first-hand 
material on the Chin dialects permite me to hope that it may be useful to set 
down some of my findings, tentative and limited as they are, and to make 
such comparisons as suggest themselves with the better known Tiddim Chin 
dialect. 

My informant, Mr. Hau Za Lian [ham -x& ian] came from Suangzang 
village [muan zay] a few miles from Tiddim, on the other side of the Manipur 
river. The phonetic and grammatical pattern of the language appeared to 
correspond closely with that of Tiddim Chin,! but certain differences were 
noted. Some of these must probably be ascribed to the personal idiosyncrasies 
of the speaker, but others are undoubtedly characteristic of the dialect as such. 

Syllabic structure appears to be much the same in both Tiddim Chin and 
Teizang. The range of permitted syllable-final consonants is the same in the two 
dialecte. The only difference observed between the two vowel systems was the 
quantity difference in the diphthong us, where Tiddim ud, a falling diphthong 
with a relatively long first element, was found, in two very common words, to 
correspond to Teizang ti, a short rismg diphthong: of. Tiddim vind, Teizang 
“ttl ‘egg’; Tiddim tud, Teizang td ‘water’. The syllable-initial consonant 
systems show greater divergence. Teizang has no voiced velar plosive and pro- 
nounoes words which begin with this sound in Tiddim with a velar nasal: 
cf. Tiddim -gam, Teixang -vam ‘land, country’. In the Teizang text given 
below, the word corresponding to Tiddim -kodgit ‘sparrow’ appears as 
~kolit. In this instance, the initial l- of the second syllable is probably best 
regarded as an exponent of internal juncture. Other differences noted between 
the two systems include the use of s- in Teizang where Tiddim has s, th-, 
and x- ; and, in one instance in the text, the use of x- in Teizang where Tiddim 
has k-: of. Tiddim -sad, Teizang -sad ‘elephant’; Tiddim ‘xam, Teizang sam 
‘break’; Tiddim thK xat, Teizang Aat ‘at once’; Tiddim -kiap, Teizang 
“xian ‘near’. 

The pitch behaviour of syllables is very similar in both dialecte. There is 
a maximum of three contrastive pitch contours, rising, falling, and level, for 
any one type of syllable structure, so that three tones may be postulated. 
The distribution of these tones in the two dialects corresponds very closely. 
Tus ‘ egg’, however, which in Tiddim has a rising pitch, appears in Teizang 


1 A detailed description of the pronunalation and grammar of Tíddim Chin has been attempted 
in the &uthor's Two Tiddim Chin texts: a desoriptiee analysis, OUP, in pros. The reader is referred 
to this work for a full account of the conventions behind the phonetic transortption used in this 
article, and of the grammatjoal terminology employed. 
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to be pronounced regularly with a level pitch, which must be regarded as the 
exponent of a different word tone. It was also observed that the pluralixing 
nominal suffix ie, which in Tiddim is always pronounced with a marked rise 
in pitch, is regularly pronounced with a level pitch in Teizang. This would 
appear to point to a tonal difference between the two forms, but a fuller 
acquaintance with Teizang might suggest that we are here concerned with a 
difference in the intonation of the nominal figure of which the suffix is a part, 
rather than with a difference in word tone as such. Another doubtful case ia 
the adverbial conjunction ciang, which occurs with a phrase-final particle in 
ctangin, cianga ‘when, after’, at the end of adjunctive phrases. Ctang in 
Tiddim is, along with all other monosyllabic adverbial conjunctions recorded, 
always pronounced on a rising pitch. Since adjunctive phrases in this dialect 
are regularly characterized by rising phrase intonation, and since adverbial 
conjunctions are only found in such phrases, it would be possible, as has been 
pointed out elsewhere,” to interpret the rising pitch of the adverbial conjunction 
as a phonetic exponent of rising phrase intonation, and to regard the con- 
junction as ‘ toneless’ in itself? In my Teizang tert ciang occurs twice and 
was in both contexta always pronounced with a falling piteh. We may therefore 
choose either to regard this fallmg pitch as the exponent of a word tone other 
than that found for the same word in Tiddim, or to ascribe it to a difference 
of phrase mtonation, noting that a distinguishing mark of the Teizang dialect 
as compared with Tiddim is the fact that adjunctive phrases are not invariably 
accompanied by rising phrase mtonation. 

If we disregard, for the moment, pitch differences which may conveniently 
be ascribed to differences in the intonation of larger structures, it may be said 
that the phonetic exponents of syllable tone in the two dialecta were indis- 
tinguishable by ear except for short syllables with abrupt syllable closure.‘ 
Pitch is not lexically contrastive for such syllables in either dialect.’ In Tiddim, 
where such syllables are most commonly pronounced with a low level pitch, it 
is desirable for grammatical reasons to regard them as bearing the same tone 
as that commonly realized by a falling pitch in syllables of other structures.* 
Further justification for this may be found in Teizang, where it is common 
for such syllables to be pronounced with a sharply falling pitch contour which 
does not appear to differ, except in duration, from that characteristio of syllables 
of other structures : of. Tiddim mit, Teizang ‘mit ‘eye’; Tiddim .xat, Teizang 
xai ‘one’; Tiddim _mu?, Teizang smu? ‘see’ (subjunctive form). 

Variations in the intonation patterns of structures larger than the syllable 
were noted. Some of these may, of course, be idiosyncratic; others may be 
dialectically distinctive. Differences in the intonation of adjunctive phrases have 
already been mentioned and will be recalled in the notes to the text. No 


eae zx Nine f * op. oit. 
i.e. closed by -?, -k, -D, - op. ot. 

* For the ane exoeption recorded for Tiddim, see op. alt. 

LI 

op. cit. 
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regular disagreement between the two dialects as regards the intonation of 
subjective and predicative phrases was recorded. Falling intonation appears 
in both to be characteristic on the whole of the subjective phrase and of the 
last predicative phrase in the sentence, whilst for any preceding predicative 
phrases there appears to be free variation between level and rising intonation. 
The intonation of nominal figures, as expreased in the pitch relation between 
a final post-nominal particle and the preceding syllable in. the figure, follows 
the preferred Tiddim patterns closely. Particles following syllables with a 
falling pitch are regularly pronounced with & low level pitch, whereas particles 
following syllables with a level pitch are pronounced on a high level pitch. 
After a rising pitch the particle is sometimes high, sometimes low. One of my 
Tiddim informanta seemed to prefer a high pitch in this context, the other 
preferred a low pitch Examples from the Teizang text are: -via:k to?, 
Pwinphuk.to?,  /&nvpisxata?, ~sadtoga?, xeito’; but -xadiag a’, 
w hbmte to’, -krndadxag a’, ken a’, -kollit to’. 

The use of certain stres and pitch patterns as a means of linking 
rhythmically the constituent elementa of disyllabic and polysyllabic structures 
that is so striking a feature of Tiddim Chin * has a close counterpart in Teizang. 
In the latter dialect, however, the shortened unstressed syllables in the rhythm 
group are almost always pronounced on a mid pitch as contrasted with the high 
pitch found in such contexts in Tiddim. Instances of these stress and pitch 
patterns will be commented upon in the notes to the text, and comparisons 
drawn with Tiddim where these appear to be of interest. 

Little divergence in grammatical usage was discovered. The rules relating 
the two alternating forms of the verb in Tiddim®* also operate in Teizang, 
as far as could be judged from the limited material collected. The grammatical 
contexts in which the two verb forms occur appear also to be the same, by 
and large, m both dialecta, though there were hints of an occasional difference 
in usage here. For example, my informant’s comment upon the passage in 
the text tus om ing Mh oih ‘ thinking there must be water there’, was that 
where Teizang uses hth, the subjunctive form of the verb, Tiddim would use As, 
the indicative form. The Teizang text contains a number of contracted forms 
that do not occur in the Tiddim Chin material collected. These are dealt with 
in the notes, 

Most of the features discussed so far are illustrated in the following short 
text, which is preceded by a free English translation. The text itself is first 
presented in the local roman orthography as written down for me by my 
informant, and subsequently in phonetic transcription. There follow notes 
drawing attention to pointa of interest. The numbers in the notes refer to the 
numbers of the sentences in the orthographic and phonetio versions of the text. 
The sentences in the English translation are unnumbered since it has some- 
times been found necessary to render a single Teizang sentence, with ifs cumula- 
tive subordinate and co-ordinate constructions, by a sequence of two or more 


1 See op. alt. * Boo op. alt. * Bee op. ait. 
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English sentenoes. Where this might conceivably lead to difficulties in collating 
the English and Teizang texte, notes clarifying the structure of the Teizang 
are given. 
Free English translation 

Once upon a time, a crow, a frog, and a sparrow were sworn friends. (One 
day) the sparrow was laying some eggs on a road when an elephant came by. 
The sparrow said to the elephant: ‘Please be carefull', but the elephant 
lowered his foot, and though the sparrow herself at once flew off and escaped, 
all her eggs were trodden on and broken. The sparrow was angry, and plotted 
with her friends to kill the elephant. They thought that if the crow first pecked 
the elephant’s eyeballs, blinding him, and if the frog then croaked close up 
to the edge of a cliff, the elephant, believing there was water there, would 
walk up, falt over the cliff, and be killed. It happened just as they planned ; 
the elephant fell over the cliff, and thus the sparrow succeeded in taking her 


revenge upon him. 


Orthographic text 

1. Ns dang lat in, va-aak tawh  usphuk tawh kawl-lt tawh ki zawl a, 
lamps khat ah kawl-li iuta ah op las iak in sat khat pas hi. 2. Kawl-lit in 
sat khaangah ‘nong heh pth nan hong pelh in’ a cih leh savin ah khe 
tawh iuan a, kawl-lt bel sa khat in lenga, amah suakta in atui teng 
tuan sam hi. 3. Kavol-litheha, a sat suam nang a lawm te tawh a vashawm 
ciangin, amasa bel in va-aak in amit iang tusam in, khua a muh loh 
ciangin, kenlatrangah | usphuk hong hamleh tuioming Ath cth ngashsun 
tn hong pai inga, kenah kiain astinght oa, ah vai hawm na bang un 
ahthleh asm kenah kiain kawl-litin saitunga phularo a suak hi. 
Phonetic transoription 

L -nUdag.luLin, -viwkto? — ;?wisphuk to? — -koWHzt to? — -kiaolbu:, 
lam/plxat a? -ko:littitva: "op lad takin -sadat -paibi — 2. .ko:litun 
-ad-xiap a? -nóg/hs? pi?-n&m hog pelah -ioi? 1s? -sadya -Auxsr to? tuana; 
-ko:ibtbel -saxarin leya, Ama? suaktarin ARH teg \fuan‘sam hi: 
8. -kollit hw, — -ümadwuamunag A-lbmte to?  -Wvadhomcap-to, 
Amăsibein väakin  -cüunittag ‘tusam-in, xus dimu? lou?ciap-in, 
-krzx-dad-xap a?  ;?wivsphu:k-hóg-ha:m le? — ;tübomvig  -hi^oci?  .pal?xun/mn 
/hog-palip/az kena? dain -Aaii hb oia, Avadhomnanbay un 
A hle Amei -ken a? kiain -ko:LHrbin waita? -phorlivsou -iysusk hi. 


Notes 

1. Ns dang las in ‘In other days’ is here, as in Tiddim Chin, the common 
story-tellmg formula corresponding to ‘Once upon a time’ (Nt = ni ‘sun, 
day’; dang = rday ‘different, other’). The short vowel and weak streas 
of the first syllable lmk it rhythmically with the following syllable (see above). 
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As pronounced by my Tiddim Chin informants this phrase was always accom- 
panied by rising phrase intonation, variously realized by a rising pitch on lat 
followed by a level pitch on the particle tn, by a level pitch on lat followed by 
a rising pitch on in, or by a rising pitch on both. Within the framework set 
up for phrase intonation in Tiddim Chin,* the intonation of this phrase in Teizang 
must be interpreted as level. The use of level phrase intonation for adjunctive 
phrases appears to be characteristic of the dialect as here exemplified. 

Va-aak tawh wiphuk tawh kawl-lit tawh bi rawi a. This phrase is analysed 
as a sequence of three nominal figures each closed by the post-nominal particle 
tawh ‘ with’, followed by the verbal figure k* zawl, and closed by the sub- 
ordinating phrase particle a. Va-aak ‘crow’ is made up of rva: ' bird’ and 
‘ak ‘caw’, with appropriate rhythmio linking features. Utphuk ‘frog’ is, 
literally, ‘ dog-bladder ’. 

Kawi-ht ‘sparrow’ is discussed on p. 551. The varying pitch of tawh 
in these figures as an exponent of intonation is discussed on p. 658. The ks 
m ki zawl is presumed to be identical with the Tiddim Chm reciprocal verbal 
prefix bx-.i 

Lampi khat ah ' on a road’: khat was in successive utterances pronounced 
now with a falling pitch, now with a high level pitch, which is to be regarded 
as an intonational feature. 

Ah op. My Teizang informant, like my Tiddim Chin informants, appeared 
on occasion to be inconsistent in his use of the spelling forms a and af. Generally 
speaking, & final À in this spelling system represents a glottal stop. Ah is, 
therefore, the spelling we expect for the post-nominal particle pronounced 
-a? or &? ‘at’, and a the spelling for the phrase particle variously pronounced. 
“a, M, /&, ete., and for the pronominal prefix a ‘he, she, it, they’. This is 
indeed what we usually find, but occasionally, as here, the pronominal prefix 
is written ah, although in no circumstances could it be pronounced with a final 
glottal stop. Similarly, the post-nommal particle, which is always pronounced 
with a final glottal stop, is sometimes written without a final A, as in sas tung a 
-sad stun -a? ‘on the elephant’ in the last sentence in the text. 

Lat tak in ‘ while’. The high pitch on tak is provisionally regarded as an 
intonational feature. 

Sat khat pas hi ‘ an elephant went by’. In some of the repetitions of this 
passage, a small pause between the nominal and verbal constituents resulted 
in the expected falling pitch on khat ‘one’, The mid level pitch acoompanying 
utterances without a pause is interpreted as phrase intonation. 

2. Kawl-ht in ~ko:llitin ‘the sparrow’. The falling pitch on the phrase 
particle (n is a mark of falling phrase intonation, which is regularly associated 
in both dialects with subjective phrases. Word-intonation sometimes gave rise 
to the pronunciation kollit, which is that shown here. 

Sav kitangah -xad-xiag a? ‘towards the elephant’. The Chin structure 


1 op. oit. * Contrast Tiddim Chin usage, op. cit. * op. dit. 
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here is more closely reflected in a translation such as ‘in the direction (or 
neighbourhood) of the elephant’, the ah being the same post-nominal particle 
that it is convenient elsewhere to translate by ‘at’ or ‘to’. For -xiaņ as 
contrasted with Tiddim -kigg see p. 551. For commenta on the pitch of “a? 
see p. 553. 

Nong heh pih nan. There are two contracted forms here. Nong is for na 
hong, na being the pronominal prefix for the second person, and hong shop 
a preverb conveying the sense of ‘ direction towards '.! In stressed position the 
pronunciation is mag, the mid level pitch and short vowel here being rhythmic 
features. Nan is for the nominaliring suffix na followed by the phrase particle 
$n. The whole phrase, which is a formula of entreaty, appears on the face 
of it to mean something like ‘ Your bemg angry with me’, but was translated 
by my informant as ‘ By your mercy, as a sign of mercy '. The rising pitch on 
heh ‘ angry ' is unusual, but appears to be a fixed part of the utterance in this 
context.  . 

Hong pelh in: hong here is the preverb indicating action in the direction of 
the speaker; pelh = ‘to avoid’; 4n in this context is not the phrase particle 
but the imperative suffix ‘in. 

A off leh ‘ when she spoke’. Note the subjunctive verb form oth, as con- 
trasted with the indicative os ‘say, speak’. The subjunctive form is regularly 
used in both dialects before leh in the narrative style. 

Sas in a khe tawh tuan a. A close translation would be ‘ the elephant with 
his leg (khe) trampling ’. 

Kawl-lit bel ‘as for the sparrow’. In both dialects e before | representa a 
markedly centralized half-close vowel? The final lateral sound in both dialects 
frequently has a slightly retroflex articulation and resonance.? 

Amah Ama? ' he, she, eto.’. Teizang here differs fram Tiddim in preferring 
a low-high intonation for this word as against the high-low intonation, & ma?, 
80 common in Tiddim. 

Amah suakta in atus teng tuan sam hi ‘she, escaping (/sugiota: ‘ eacape’), 
all her eggs (tii ‘egg’, ten ‘all’) the elephant (no corresponding form in the 
Teizang) trampled (tuan) and broke (\sam)’. 

3. Suam nang: suam muam means ‘ to attack with the intention of killing’. 
The falling pitch here is the mark of the subjunctive verb form ‘suam, which is 
that which regularly ocours before the nominalizing suffix na. Nang is a oon- 
traction of the nominalizing suffix and sty ‘for the sake of’. 

A lawm te tawh ‘ with her friends’. For the tone of the pluralizing suffix te 
as contrasted with Tiddim see p. 552. For the prtch of tawh see p. 553. 

A vathawm ciangin ‘when they had divided up (Auwm) the things-to-be- 
done (vat) '. ‘hom is here the subjunctive form of the verb (cf. the indicative 
-hom) that is required in an adjunctive phrase.‘ For the pitch of ciang, Bee 
p. 552. 


1 op. alt. 2 op. alt. * op. ait. * op. oit. 
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Amasa bel in ‘ at first, first of all’: a = pronominal prefix, masa == -măsa: 
‘to go in front’. A sequence of as many as three short unstressed syllables in 
a rhythm group is unusual 

Va-aak in -vü skin ‘the crow’. A falling pitch on in might have been 
expected here, as an exponent of the falling intonation proper to subjective 
phrases. ` 

Tusam ‘ peck (stu:) and break (wam) ’. 

Khua a muh loh ciangin ‘ when he had no eyesight °. Muh mu? and loh \lou? 
are the subjunctive forms of the verbs mu mu: ‘see’ and lo lou ‘be non-existent’. 
As stated above, the verbs in an adjunctive phrase, such as a phrase closed by 
ciangin, are always in the subjunctive form. Khua is a puzzling word. It is 
homophonous with the word for ‘ village’, but may not be related to it. It is 
used in Tiddim Chin to form nouns from certain verbs, e.g. -v&:k ‘ to light’, 
xua vak or xd-wa:k ‘light, brightness’; -dam ‘to be cold’, -xua-dam or 
xi dam ‘cold, cold weather’. In Teisang xus mu: means not ‘eyesight’ but 
‘to have one’s sight’. The construction is clearly still a sequence of noun 
and verb, as is demonstrated by the fact that a pronominal form, when required, 
comes between the two constituent syllables, e.g. -xua7évmu: ‘he has his sight’, 
~xua“&\mu:lou ‘he has nogight’. In Teizang the nominal construction translatable 
as ‘ eyesight’ is xj mu?-na:, Le. khua with rhythmic shortening accompanied 
by appropriate vowel quality; muh, the subjunctive form of mu ‘gee’, and na, 
& nominalizing suffix which always presupposes the subjunctive form of a 
preceding verb. 

Ken lat zang ah ‘ right in the middle (las) of the cliff (ken) ’. 

Usphuk hong ham leh ‘ if (leh) the frog croaked’ (ham = ‘ to make a noise 
(of animals) °). As a general rule, the subjunctive form of the verb is the one 
used. before leh. There is an exception to this rule, however, when the verb is 
preceded by the preverb hong and possibly by others like it. -ham is here the 
indicative form of a verb whose subjunctive form is ‘ham. Compare ~é-ham 
(indic.) "hi: ‘he made a noise’; Aham (subj.) 1s? ‘if he makes a noise’ ; 
/hop-hazm (indic.) -1s? ‘if he makes a noise in this direction’. Usage may here 
be partly a matter of style. Verbal figures with preverbs and without pronominal 
prefixes are characteristio of colloquial rather than narrative style. The preverb 
in this instance is unstressed, with appropriate accompanying shortness and 
mid pitch. 

Tus om ing ' water must be (dy = ‘will be’) present (/om)'. This oon- ' 
struction, which is a complete sentence in the colloquial style, is ' down- 
graded ' t as a constituent of the phrase tus om ing Ath oth ngathsun in ‘ believing 
that there must be water present’. Hih cth ‘ thus thinking ' makes it clear that 
the preceding passage recounts the supposed thoughts of the elephant. Hih 
is the subjunctive form of hs ‘ be’, oth the subjunctive form of os ‘ say, speak ’. 
The subjunctive forms here mark the relevant passage as subordinate to the 


1 of. A. A. Hill, Introduction to linguistio structures. 
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following indicative verb ngathsun. My informant reported that im Tiddim 
Chin the indicative form At would be used in this context, followed, as here, 
by the subjunctive oth. i 

Hong pat ing a. The force of hong here is to give the sense ‘ he will come 
in the direction of the sound ’. 

Ken ah: the best translation here is ‘over the cliff’. For the pitch of 
“a? Bee p. 553. 

Kia in ‘ ; 

A sting h ' he will die (tk) °. , 

Ci a ‘they thought’. The whole of the preceding passage, from amasa 
bel in. . . down to a si ing hs is one long, complex down-graded sentence, 
recounting what the three friends thought. l 

4 vas hawm na bang un ‘ according to their plans’. The suffix na nominalizes 
the preceding a vas hawm ; bang = ‘be like, resemble’; un is a contraction 
of the plural suffix uh and the phrase particle $n. 

A hth leh -& hi?.18?. Note the subjunctive Ath before leh (see above), and 
the high-low mtonation pattern as realized by the sequence of high level pitch 
on Ath followed by low level’ pitch on leh. 

Ken ah, sas tung ah. For the pitch of the post-nominal particle see p. 553. 

Phu la zo -phurlivrou ‘able (/ou) to take (/la:) revenge (-phu:)’. La is 
linked rhythmically with zo in this construction. 

A suak hi: suak in most contexts is translatable either as ‘ become’ or as 
“be born’, Here it must be translated ' happen, come about’. 

The last sentence, with its sequence of 17 interlinked phrases each ending 
in an intonation-bearing phrase particle, provides an excellent example of the 
complexities of sentence structure in Chin narrative style. Embedded within 
these phrases, moreover, are passages reporting what the three friends thought, 
and what they thought the elephant would think, this latter being an instanoe 
of what one might perhape describe as ‘double down-grading'. The phrase 
structure of the sentence as a whole is simply demonstrated below, where each 
constituent phrase is numbered and its final particle given, the phrase oon- 
stituents before the final particle being represented by a dash : 

(1)—'& (2)—in, (3)—"in, (4)—in, (5)—i, (6)— 1m, (7)— 1e?, (8)—n, 
(9)—' a: (10)—4n, (1l)—,ht, (12)—&: (18)— m ("un = oP), (14)—.14?, 
(15)—vin, (16)—4n, (17)—w5t. 


> 


THREE ‘IMMORTAL’ BURMESE SONGS 
By Hus Ps, Anna J. ÀÁvLoTT, and Jons Oxi. 


Burmese scholars recognize—some with reservations—the existence of five 
songs or poems in Burmese literature memorable for having bean composed at 
a critical moment in the lives of their authors. Studenta accept their authen- 
ticity as & matter of fact, and a large section of the Burmese publio is familiar 
with at least one or two of these songs. It is not so much by virtue of their 
literary merit that they have attained their eminent position. They are widely 
known and admired because the dramatio circumstances of their composition, 
known from the Burmese chronicles or from tradition, invest them with a 
special appeal. 

The first is said to have been composed in 1173 by a courtier named 
Anantathuriya a few minutes before the executioners put him to death; the 
second in 1751 by the Burmese king Mah&dhammarajadhipati (or ‘Maha 
Dhamma-ya-zadi-pati’) while he was a captive in the hands of the Mons in 
Lower Burma; the third and fourth about a decade later by the minister 
Let-wé Thon-dara in exile; and the fifth in about 1866 by U Pon Nya as he 
awaited execution.! These songs have long been known and loved in Burma— 
8o much so that they have become what might be called ‘immortal’ songs. 

Much though the five ‘immortal’ songs have been acclaimed by Burmese 
lovera of literature, there are certain points of authorship and date which have 
never been decisively settled. Of the five, the first, fourth, and fifth in the list 
above have bean selected for particular attention here. 


1. * Allaysng the royal anger’, by Anantathuriya 

This short poem is in the standard type of Burmese verse, with lines of 
four syllables and rhymes ‘ climbing’ from the end towards the beginning of 
successive lines, The structure of the poem shows that it is not one of thé 
specialized genres of Burmese poetry, and it is therefore called 'lin-ga ' *— 
& term applied in Burmese generically to all verse, or, as here, specifically to 
verse not in one of the recognized forms. 

The circumstances which led Anantathuriya to write this poem are related 
in the ‘ Glass Palace Chronicle’ as follows : * 


? Mahidhammaréjidhrpati’s poem is in ABL, 1, 04-6. References to taxta of the others are 
given in the following sections. A list of works olted is given at the end of this article. 

* Tranaliterated lanki, from Sanskrit alambira, used in Burmese in the sense of ' ornamenta- 
tion ', ‘ embellishment '. 

* The following passage, including the poem, is taken from the translation of the ' Glass 
Palace Chronicle’ by Pe Maung Tin and G. H. Luce, 189-140. Where we strongly prefer s 
different interpretation we have altered their version, as follows: ‘son of the nurse of his 
brother" for their ‘ tutor to his brother’; and in the poem : 
^ Ine 7: they have ' shadow ' ; 

line 9: they omit ‘ Lasta but a lifetime’; 

line 15; they have ‘ Verily it is the nature of every living thing to decay’ ; 

line 24: they have ‘ Dissolution lures '. 
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‘Then he [King Narapatisithu, 1173-1210] seized Anantathuriya, the son 
of the nurse of his brother Minyin Naratheinkha [1170-3], and gave him over 
to the executioners to slay him. Now Anantathuriya was of a brave and 
constant heart; about the time of his death he spake four verses of linka, 
and gave them saying, “ Offer them, I pray thee, to the king’’. Nevertheless 
the executioners tarried not but slew him, and afterwards gave the writing to 
the king. These are the four verses of that ska : 
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When one attains prosperity, 

Another is sure to perish. 

It is the law of nature. 

Happiness of life as a king— 

Having a golden palace to dwell in, 

Court-life, with an host of ministers about one, 

Enjoyment—shade—poace, 

No break to felicity— 

Lasts but a lifetime, is but a bubble mounting for a moment to the surface 
of the ocean. 


Though he kill me not, 

But in mercy and pity release me, 

I shall not escape my karma. 

Man's stark-seeming body 

Lasteth not ever; 

All living creatures are subject to inexorable decay. 
Thy slave, I beg 

But to bow down in homage and adore thee ! 
If in the wheel of samsara 

My past deeds offer me vantage, 

I seek not for vengeance. , 

Nay, master, mine awe of thee is too strong | 
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If I might, yet I would not touch theo ; 

I would let thee pass without sosthe ; 

For the law of Impermanence lures the elementa of my body. 
Now when these four stanzas were read before the king and he heard them, 

he commanded, saying “ Set him free’’. But the executioners spake into his 

ear and said “‘ The deed is done”’.’ 


This js a moving story to the Burmese Buddhist. After the king had 
executed his predecessor, his own eldest brother, his vengeance fell on the dead 
king's companion Anantathuriye. The innocent man, a devout Buddhist, far 
from feeling ill will against the king, composed a poem exonerating him. He 
attributed his fate to karma or the principle of ‘ as you sow so shall you reap ’. 
He pointed out the vicissitudes of life and its impermanence ; he remembered 
the law of reincarnation and retribution ; and he faced death with courage and 
forgiveness. But did Anantathuriya really write this poem ? Literary and 
linguistic considerations indicate a later period, and this is mpporied by the 
absence of early references to the poem. 

The date of the poem is given in the chronicles, and generally accepted 
to-day, as 1173. In extant Burmese literature it appears for the first time in 
an eighteenth-century chronicle! by U Kala (jl. 1714-33). No reference to this 
incident has been traced in any of the earlier works written on palm-leaf, of 
which the earliest extant example dates from 1455. This is all the more 
significant since the two most common themes of this literature, namely 
Buddhism and the king, are the very subjects of Anantathuriya’s poem, and 
the incident might therefore be expected to have had a strong attraction for ' 
later writers. Furthermore the chronicles, of which U Kala’s is the earliest 
surviving work to cover the period of Anantathuriya’s death, are not generally 
reliable for evente prior to the fifteenth century. The best evidence for this 
early period is found in the stone inscriptions, which date from the early twelfth 
century onwards; but here too one finds no reference to Anantathuriya— 
though it is of course possible that there had been no cause to mention him, 
or that inscriptions referring to him are now lost. 

Turning to the text of the poem, one finds an orderly disposition of the 
rhyme (except in stanza 2, lines 6-7), and a regular eight-syllable end-line to 
each stanza—both marks of a well-developed form, and too neat for a twelfth- 
century Burmese poem. These features are found in the early palm-leaf poetry 
from the mid-fifteenth century onwards ; but poems written before this, in the 
early fourteenth century, are preserved in the inscriptions and they show no 
such stylization, though they were composed over a hundred years after the 
accepted date for Anantathuriya. 

There are also a few verbal anachronisms in the poem. The words and 
expressions for ‘ palace’, ‘ court life’, ‘ lifetime’, and ‘ stark-seaming.’ came 


1 MY, 1, 259-60. 
VOL. XXVI. PABT 8. E 40 
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into currency only in the late fourteenth century. The word for palace, nan-, 
superseded the older word rhwe ton? (literally ‘ golden mountain ") in the late 
thirteenth century. The remaining three words—tra-nhan., ta-sak-lyd, and 
khuva kyafifi —&re usually used in poetry, and occur frequently in fifteenth- . 
century poems, but are not used in earlier texta. 

The absence of historical evidence, the developed verse structure, and the' 
anachronistic vocabulary all combine to cast doubt on the date of 1173 for 
Anantathuriya's poem, and suggest rather that it was written in or after the 
fourteenth century by a poet whose identity is now lost. 


2. * A poem writien $n exile’, by Let-wè Thon-dara 

The second ‘immortal’ poem to be considered hére is by a minister, court 
poet, and judge who served under several Burmese kings in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. Named Maung Myat San, he is more generally 
known by one of his honorary titles, Let-wé Thon-dara. He had various 
appointments in the palace and is the author of some fifteen poems of different 
kinds, including a legal treatise in verse;* but his immense fame and 
popularity in Burma rests largely on the two short pieces given above in the 
list of the five ‘immortal poems '. 

At some stage in his career Let-wé Thon-dara incurred the displeasure of 
the king and was banished to Méza, a penal settlement in an unhealthy valley 
over & hundred miles to the north of the then capital, Shwebo. His two famous 
poems were written during his exile, lamenting over the miseries of life in Méza 
and expresaing his longing for the capital and his family. The poems eventually 
reached the ear of the king, who is said to have been so moved by them that 
he immediately ordered the poet's recall. 

The form in which the poems are written is known in Burmese as ‘ yadu '.? 
The yadu ordinarily consists of three stanzas of verse in rhymed four-syllable 
lines, like the lin-ga, linked to form a whole by having the first line of each 
stanza rhyming with the first lines of the other stanzas in all four syllables ; 
the longer final lines of each stanza are similarly rhymed, and in addition the 
last two or three syllablea are usually identical in each of the three stanzas. 
This form came into prominence in the latter half of the sixteenth century. 
One of ita most characteristic themes is the mood of longing and wistful sadness 
evoked by the contemplation of forest scenes or by being parted from home 
and family. There is often a reference at the beginning to the power and 
majesty of the king, and at the end to the writer’s wife or lover. 

The first of Let-wà Thon-dara’s two yadu describes his longmg for Shwebo, 


the royal city, with ita bright goldan palace and payodas, and contrasts with 


1 Beo, o.g., IB, pl. 80, 1. €; pl. 74, 1,11. The earliest ooourrence of the word san’ so far 
traced 1s in pl. 288, L 7 (a.D. 1294). 

1 Boo entry for Let-wi-thon-dara, JERS, x, 8, 1920, 139-40. 

* Transliterated raiu. The origin of thus word is obscure: as some yadu are reminiscent of 
XKAlidüse's Meghads4ta and RiveamAdra, Burmese scholars derive 16 from Sanskrit riw ‘ season '. 
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“it the dark, heavily wooded scenes at Maza, the overcast sky, the mountain 
mista, and the cold. In the second poem he again expresses his longing to return 
from outlandish Méza to the sunny capital, pictures ita brightness and peaceful- 
ness, and concludes with a reference to his wife and children. 

Of the two poems, the first has had perhaps rather more than its fair share 
of attention in Burma. It has been frequently prescribed in schools; a song 
was composed on it by U Sa in the early nineteenth century ;! it has been 
translated four times in the Journal of the Burma Research Socety,* where it 
is also the subject of several essays in interpretation; and in the 1930’s it 
reached the remotest corners of Burma through the records of the famous 
singer U Po Sein. 

Apart from two translations (with the first yadu) in the Journal of the Burma 
Research Sootety,* the second poem has received comparatively little notice, and 
appears to have been almost forgotten in Burma ; and yet there is a good case 
for considering it to have greater merit as poetry. The human feelings revealed 
by the poet’s description of his longing for his wife and children add a personal 
element which is lacking in the first poem. There he seams to be less tender, 
more the dutiful courtier missing the stately scenes of the royal capital. 

There are also verbal felicities in the second poem which are not quite 
matched in the first, There is, for example, the effective use of the 4/1 rhyme, 
in place of the usual 4/3/2, in the phrase translated ‘ these are other plains, 
strange woods, an alien soil’; the neat matching of ‘when I go to reet I 
reverently pay homage, and thither I turn my gaze when I wake from sleep’ ; 
and both these features in ‘I speak but she hears not; I go, but we meet not’. 

It was felt that there were enough points of difference between our 
interpretation of the seoond yadu and those of our two predecessors to justify 
a new translation. It should perhaps be pointed out that Ratanasihgha is 
another name for Shwebo, then the capital of Burma ; that Shwebo is spoken 
of as the central point of Jambidipa, which, though only one of the ‘ Four 
Islands’ of Buddhist cosmology, virtually represented all the known world— 
hence our rendering ‘ world’; and that it was conventional to represent the 
Burmese king as the ruler of all the kings in Jambfidipa. 
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(The above text is based on ABL, u, 228-0, but moorporates a few variant readings taken 
from J BRS, vi, 1, 1916, 15-16, and vrr, 1, 1917, 58-4: 


l. * map J.BRS, vui. > REg for g. œi eReopisooogt ibid. 9 corsé et 
ibid. 4 cgsojo309 ibid., omitted in JBRS, vi ° aip JBRS, vi. ! [h ibid. © oxoSojoSocgat 
ibid, vi, s$:rq$eu oud ibid, vi. * ocopfoorà ibid. f afshegjoch ABL, JBRS, vi 
! egkjoooosaé ibid. * qoXgoSodepS ibi ABL. 1 ofiofi: JBRS, vu. 


2. * c95 JBRS, v1, vu. 


8. * oyogi: JBRS8, v1. > cochogéso05. JBRS, vo. * ogSupao JBRS vr, vu. 4 ocê 
QoS» JBRS, vi. * cujSopday-agé ABL, JBRS, vi. coj obori JBRS, vit.) 


1. My face turned to the moon, that haven of serene content, I am filled 
with longing. I yearn with all my heart to be at the golden palace whence 
victory is borne throughout the world. Here life holds no joy. 

For these are other plains, strange woods, an alien soil; to this too far 
distant place I little thought to come. I only heard tell before of the 
extremes of our golden land, but I knew not with any certainty whereabouts 
they lay. 

Now in this wooded wilderness, in nature quite unlike our homeland— 
the very hub of the world—I have come to know their unfamiliar warmth 
and cold. 


But there at the heart of Ratanasifghs, conquering city, the palace and 
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the sun may not be told apart—they shine as one. For the light of precious 

stones, shining from the golden palace spire with all Nine Jewels, must be 

mingling now with the beams of the bright revolving sun. 

2. And the crystal disc of the sun, the shining solar wheel, spills its light 
to stream throughout the sky dazzling all the world, while the glasa-studded 
palace of gold sends back its spreading rays in wondrous mingling to reach 
the very centre of the sky: a sight of endless joy. Thither I raise my 
suppliant hands; and when I go to rest I reverently pay homage, and 
thither I turn my gaze when I wake from sleep, my hands in reverence at 
my head. 

At this time at the golden capital, to the east of the lovely city-gate 
Büja—endowed with strange power through the magical conjunction in its 
name—all is delight; for the encircling water, river and. moat in one, 
ceaselesaly flows by. Never failing in rain or drought, it curls &way to the 
right, as if directed by some god. Al around the golden citadel, the golden 
capital, it must be lovely now, the water clear and level sand. 

3. At this time, when summer is over and the rains begun, the people 
of the golden land, all in purest white, will be gathering to pray, to make 
offering and keep holy vows within the fair precincta of monastery and 
pagoda. As if in a dream, when I close my eyes, I see it all; in sorrow 
and yearning I long to be there. 

For there with my sweet wife, who bore me three ohildren—we have 
prayed lovingly together, linked by our guiding fates smoe past the age of 
ten; and now we are parted, as if by a long sea journey. I speak, but she 
hears not; I go, but we meet not; and so our sorrow will last on. 

And my sons, my daughter, children of my heart, my golden ones, and 
fair as gold—ahould they lift up their golden hands to their dear father’s 
breast, I would hold them tight and comfort them. Jewels of their parente, 
precious as rare perfume, they must be longing now, poor children, to cling 
about my neck. 

Though both Let-wé Thon-dara’s yadu stand well enough on their own 
merits, they no doubt owe a part of their great popularity to the dramatic 
oiroumstanoes of their composition. The main features of the story, as given 
above, seem to be well established ; curiously enough, there is no mention of 
it in Hmon-nan ya-zawin-daw-gyi,! an official record compiled in 1829, though 
the much earlier incident of Anantathuriya has a place in both this and the 
earlier (eighteanth-century) chronicle of U Kala; however, the verbal testi- 
mony of Let-wé Thon-dara’s grandson, U Tunt, was recorded in the Journal 
of the Burma Research Sooiety by Saya Thein in 1916, to the effect that the 
poet was in exile for & period of 49 days in all—whether the rest of Saya Thein’s 
information came from the same source is not clear. Saya Thein also refers * 
to a notebook belonging to a certain U Thin, who was the Minister for the 
Heir Apparent in the reign of King Mindon (1853-78), but he seems to have 
used this source only for the list of the descendants of Let-wé Thon-dara— 
though one might expect that this information could more easily be supplied 
by U Tunt. 

1 HY, seo p. 570. 
* JBRS, vi, 1, 1910, 12. 
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The details of the story, however, are hidden in doubt. The main points 
of controversy are: when Let-wé Thon-dara was exiled; how long he was 
away ; and to whom the poems were sent. U Tunt’s statement that the period 
of exile was 49 days has been doubted * on the grounds that the poems contain 
references to the ' Nyaung-ye' festival, and to another festival held at the 
beginning of the rainy season. The Nyaung-ye festival (when water is poured 
on banyan trees), usually takes place on the full moon day of Kason, the second 
month of the Burmese year; and the rains traditionally begin on the full 
moon day of Wa-zo ,the fourth month. The argument is that in order to have 
witnessed both festivals at Mésa, the poet must have been there for at least 
two months. The length of the period has been extended still further * by 
taking the extreme cold described in the first poem to indicate winter, ‘Le. 
between the eighth and the tenth months of the Burmese year. These and 
- other views are set out in the Journal of the Burma Research Sooiety * and it 
would be unprofitable here to go into the whole question again in detail; but 
it is perhaps worth pointing out that the reference to the cold need not mean 
that the poet was in Mésa in winter—it can be cold in the hills at any season ; 
and that the reference to the Nyaung-ye festival in Méza likewise need not 
mean that the poet was there at the time—he only introduces the festival as 
a feature of the pagoda: ‘the Shwe Gu-daw (pagoda) where the people of 
Méza, in accordance with ancient custom, go devoutly to pray, and always pour 
water at the time of the Nyaung-ye festival’. The only really olear time- 
reference then is in the third stanza of the second yadu, ‘ At this ttme, when 
summer is over and the rains begun’; and this in itself gives us no cause to 
doubt U Tunt’s statement that Let-wà Thon-dara was in exile for 49 days. 
Why should he have invented this figure ? 

There are several views as to when the poet was exiled. Saya Thein states * 
that it was during the reign of Hsin-byu-shin (1763-76) ; ‘a not very reliable 
record ' § favours the reign of Alaung-paya (1752-60) ; and ‘ three independent 
records ’ * give the reign of Naung-daw-gyi (1760-3). As the records referred 
to are not named it is impossible to evaluate their authenticity. The poems 
themselves, however, give some help; the poet is unmistakably referring to 
Shwebo as the capital, which limita the period to 1752-65—respectively the 
years when Shwebo waa founded and when the capital was moved to Ava. In 
the first yadu the Zabu-hai-mi pagoda at Shwebo is called ‘the work of the 
royal grandfather (Bo-daw) ’, and there is some reason to suppose ? that the 
' royal grandfather ’ was Alaung-paya’s father. As he would not yet have been 
known as ‘grandfather’ in Alaung-paya’s time, the poem must have been 
written after Alaung-paya’s death, and the period is thus narrowed—if the 
identification of Bo-daw is correct—to between 1760 and 1765. Saya Thein’s 
detailed account of Let-wà Thon-dara’s career places the incident in the reign 


1 JBRS, vu, 1, 1917, 48. 1 JBRS, x1, 2, 1921, 99-100. 
? JBRS, viz, 1, 1917, 45; xx, 1, 1922, 85. * J BRS, vr, 1, 1918, 10. 
* JBBS, vn, 1, 1917, 45. * ibid. ' JBRS, vu, 8, 1917, 277-8. 
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of Hsin-byu-shin, and if this comes from a reliable source, the poems would 
have been written between 1763, the year of Hsin-byu-shin's accession, and 
1765, when Shwebo ceased to be the capital. Until further evidence becomes 
svailable it seems impossible to date the poems with any greater precision. 

To whom the poems were sent is a question on which little help is to be 
found in the texts of the poems. U Po Byu’s view,! that they were ‘ composed 
in such a beautiful and pathetic style as would appeal touchingly to the king 
to whom they were presented ’, seems unlikely since many yadu were composed 
in the same vein by people away from home, and there is no suggestion that 
they were all designed to secure the king’s permission to return. It was a 
conventional form for the expression of such feelings. It seems rather that 
Let-wé Thon-dara had been moved to write his two yadu on this theme and 
sent them home where they would be appreciated. Who actually reoeived them 
at Bhwebo, who took them to the palace, and how they came to the ear of the 
king, then become questions of historical detail—Saya Thein gives an account * 
which there seems little reason to doubt; and Let-wà Thon-dara may well 
have been surprised to hear that his two poems had secured his recall. 


3. ‘ The song of the chastened’, by U Pon Nya 

The third piece is a short song called le-gyo (transliterated le:khyus:), i.e. a 
song in four sections, written not in the classical four-syllable verse form of the 
two previous poems but in the freer and more colloquial style * of the poems and 
songs that were being widely written by the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. This song is attributed to U Pon Nya (t 1807-66), one of Burma’s 
greatest literary figures. He was one of the court poete of King Mindon 
(1853-78), and in addition to a considerable amount of courtly and religious 
poetry, he wrote six or seven plays, numerous letters, and sermons full of 
elegance and wit. ‘ The clarity of his language, the vividness of his descriptions, 
his delicacy of touch, his elegant wit and his power to adapt the music of verse 
to the subject with which he is dealing are qualities which every discerning 
reader will recognise both in his plays and other writings.’ * 

U Pon Nya also wrote works on astrology and won considerable renown as 
an astrologer. His reading of the stars, tradition holds, showed that he was 
himself likely to die at the hands of an executioner, so he begged the king as 
a special favour to grant him exemption from punishment by death. This the 
king did. The most widely accepted account of the circumstances leading up 
to the writing of this poem is as follows: in 1866 two of King Mindon’s sons 
decided to make a bid for the throne. They asked U Pon Nya, as an astrologer, 
to name an suspicious day, and the time he gave was chosen for the start of 
the rebellion. Although they succeeded in killing the Heir Apparent, the revolt 


,! JBRS, vi, 1, 1017, 48. ` 

3 JBRS, vi, 1, 1916, 10. 

On this point soo further Hla Pe, ' Dawn songs’, BSOAS, xx, 1967, 845. 5 
t KPE, 1, 14, 
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was put down and the leaders fled the country. U Pon Nya waa arrested and 
tried on a charge of treason. His defence, that he had deliberately given the 
rebels an inauspicious time, was of no avail, and he was placed as a prisoner 
in the house of the governor of the city. However, the interest shown by the 
governor’s junior wives in U Pon Nya aroused the jealousy and distrust of the 
governor, who was so angry that he had U Pon Nya secretly executed one 
night. (Another version of the story is that he escaped to Lower Burma, there 
to die of a fever a year later.) After a few weeks the kmg pardoned U Pon 
Nya. Upon learning what had happened he is reputed to have said ‘ Alas, a 
dog has killed a man ’.? 

U Pon Nya wrote the poem, according to one authoritative Burmese writer,* 
in the presence of the men who had come to execute him. In it he blames his 
karma for his disgrace, draws a leeson from the fate of the mighty king of 
Kosala,* and confesses his error in sinning against his benefactor the king by 
aiding the conspirators. He says he knew very well that it was a sin, but he 
was powerleas against the force of his karma. We may assume that, faced with 
imminent execution, U Pon Nya wished to express his regret at his past actions. 
This story of jealousy, regrets, and a belated pardon is largely responsible for 
the popularity of the poem. 
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Well, there it is, If I must part my lips to speak, I'd say the outcome 
of my former lives is now revealed. 

Even such as the king of Kosala—monarchs and rulers of people— 
living lives of great renown in their palaces of gold, must ever perish when 
their time is at an end—this thought gave me a pang of fear. 

And as the sins committed in his past existence, turned against him, 
came—as mine do now—to cut him down, he fled to a rest-house, there to 
die like & dog, unheeded. 

Well I knew the wrong, and yet when driven on by fate—the return 
for actions of the past—this splendid intellect of mine did not see so clear. 
Now am I face to face with my misdeed. 


Tradition holds, and most scholars believe, that the poem was written by 


1 Bee also Burmese drama, 76-8. ! History of Burmese literatwre, 342. 
* Beo BuddAsst legends, 43. 
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U Pon Nys, but there are many difficulties in the way of establishing this for 
certain. If we search for external evidenoe we find firstly that this untimely 
death of a figure famous in his own day in literary and court circles, and well 
known to the public by reputation and through his plays, is not mentioned in 
the chronicles, although the rebellion is described in detail! This is not 
necessarily surprising if one bears in mind that a chronicle in Burmese is a 
‘story of kings’ (rájaea^, from Pali réjavamea). Presumably the chroniclers 
thought the event had no bearing on affairs of state and was too insignificant 
to be included. On the other hand it may not have occurred at all. 

Secondly, the records of both contemporary and later court scholars disagree 
on several pointe concerning U Pon Nya, such as the date of his birth and his 
parents’ names, and even the authorship of many of the works attributed to 
him ia in doubt. When some of his plays were first printed in 1872—17 years 
after his death—no biographical details were given. The fact that there are 
two versions of how he ended his life shows how uncertain we are about the 
life of a poet who died only a hundred years ago. That he was a prolific writer 
is certain, and as a result many letters, poems, and songs have been attributed 
to him which are probably not his at all. Contemporary poets complain in 
songs * that all their best work was taken for U Pon Nya’s. 

As for internal evidence, there is again nothing conolusive. The song is 
very short and does not offer any positive clues aa to ita authorship or precise — 
moment of composition. One of the reasons Burmese scholars put forward for 
believing U Pon Nya to be the author is his use of double, triple, and multiple 
thymee—the triple rhyme, it is claimed, was invented by him. To illustrate 
these : 


Double rhyme: hou?pele | hnou?chwe * L1 
Triple rhyme: hnou?chwe ha’... | pou?bexa' 1. 1-2 
Multiple rhyme: a'ku'bo gateka? ... | yakhu'lo la... phya? IL 8-9 


However, as the popular dramatists, writing from 1875 onwards, were equally 
skilled at producing such rhymes, the poem could well have been written after 
U Pon Nya’s death. 

It can also be argued against U Pon Nya’s authorship that the poem 
displays none of the caustic wit so much in evidence in his other work, 
especially his letters, and that its whole tone is out of character with the 
arrogant and defiant spirit that he usually shows. Nevertheless this is all 
speculation, and in the present state of Burmese literary studies we are unable 
to say for certain whether U Pon Nya was, or was not, the author of this, the 
third of the ‘immortal’ poema. 

This uncertainty concerning the authorship and dating of many Burmese 


1 KBZ, m, 828 f. 

1 Bee UPN W, 818 £. 

* History of Burmase literature, 341-2. 

* For an explanation of this transcription se J. K Biart, Konal g oigna Pura, 
London, 1855, 1-8. 
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literary works is the result of the attitude to imaginative literature that 
prevailed in Buddhist Burma right up to the beginning of this century. In 
spite of the fact that the king and court were the patrons and focus of 
imaginative literature until the downfall of the monarchy in 1886, there were 
always present at the court other scholars with orthodox Buddhist views who 
maintained that literature was nothing but gita—songs, musical pastimes, and 
“a thorn in the side of the religion '.! A Burmese minister describing the spoils 
gained after the fall of Arakan in 1785 expreased his regret at obtaining only 
worthless Burmese literary compositions and not a complete set of the 
scriptures |? The Burmese word for library is literally ‘building for the 
scriptures’ (pijakat tusk), and in fact it seams that no attempt was made to 
keep & collection in the court library of the works of imaginative literature that 
were composed under court patronage. The Buddhist scriptures, however, and 
other religious writings, were carefully preserved in the library. 

There was a slight change of attitude during the reign of King Mindon 
(1853-78). This enlightened monarch felt that Burmese literature must also 
contain much valuable knowledge on religious and linguistic matters and that 
it should be collected and studied. In 1864 or thereabouts he ordered a minister, 
Min-hla Zey-yathu, to compile an annotated list of all the known works of 
Burmese literature. This was not at all an easy task as many of the copies 
written on palm-leaf had perished through the turmoil of war or the ravages : 
of heat, damp, and insects. He completed the work in 1888 and gave it the 
title ‘ Official record of the history of the Paka’ (Pstakat thamasng sa-dan). 
The work is a list of Buddhist scriptures, of Pali works written in both Burma 
and Ceylon, and, most important for us, of works of Burmese imaginative 
literature, with their authors. But it omits all dates. What knowledge we have 
of dates and of the lives of authors comes mostly from the colophons of the 
works themselves ; for at that time it was felt by Burmese scholars to be more 
important to establish acceptable texts, orthography, and interpretations than 
to record who wrote what and when. 

During the first half of the twentieth century, partly as a result of Western 
interest and scholarship, scholars in Burma have been endeavouring to fill in 
some of the gaps. It is in the hope of encouraging them in this task that we 
offer these observations on three of the ‘ immortal’ poems. 
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THE 32 MYOS IN THE MEDIEVAL MON KINGDOM 
By H. L. Smozro 


He hunted the valley till it was midday. Moreover, there were with him 
two-and-thirty crowned kings, his vassals at that time. Not for the joy of 
hunting did the emperor hunt with them ao long, but because he had been 
made a man of such high dignity that he waa lord over all those kings. 


* The dream of Macsen Wledig ' 


That the three provinces which constituted Ramafifiadesa, the Mon kingdom 
in Lower Burma, were divided into 32 townships is one of those acknowledged 
crumbs of fact which, passed down from historian to historian, never seem to 
excite more specific inquiry. The institution has suggestive parallels and 
analogues elsewhere in South East Asia, to the study of which Sir Richard 
Winstedt, in the ‘ History of Perak’ which he wrote with R. J. Wilkinson, 
himself contributed almost thirty years ago.’ I have, therefore, thought the 
time opportune to embark on a narrower investigation of it; an investigation 
which, starting with a re-examination of the historical evidence, leads by way 
of the related hierarchies to which I have alluded to a new interpretation of 
the Burmese pantheon of 37 nats, and in ita passage throws much light on the 


origins of political organization in the region. 


Tur 32 aros 


The supremacy of Pegu in Lower Burma was finally established by 
Rajadhiraj in the late fourteenth century, and it was he who according to 
the tradition usually cited decreed the division of each of the three provinces, 
Hanthawaddy, Martaban, and Bassein, into 32 myos—townships or districta.* 
But some doubt is cast on this assertion by the absence of any reference to it 
in the biography of the king by the Bañā of Dala. One passage of this work, 
which was probably composed not later than the sixteenth century, speaks of 
30 low-country districts subject to Martaban, 17 subject to Bassein, and 30 up- 
country districts; while another refers to ‘the forces of Martaban and the 
12 provinces ’.2 We must therefore look for other testimony. 

The first allusion to the 32-myo system in a dated document occurs in the 
Kaunghmudaw inscription of A.D. 1650 at Bagaing. In 1540 the kingdom of 
Pegu had been brought under one crown with Ava and Toungoo, and the city, 
with a Burmese dynasty on the throne, continued as the capital of the wider 


1 ' History of Perak’, JM BRAS, xr, 1, 1084. 

* Q. E. Harvey, History of Burma, 1925, 115. Cf. also J. S. Furnivall, ‘ Notes on the history 
of Hanthawaddy ', JBRS, rv, 1, 1014, 46, from which is probably derived the statement ur 
D. G. R. Hall, Burma, 1950, 34-5, that the whole kingdom consisted of 32 districta. Phayre 
is silent on this point. 

? Sudhammavatinijdeorkea ; Hhardjadhirdjtvarkes, ed. Phra Candakanta, Pak Lat, 1010 
(hereafter cited as S), 854, 808. Usually known as Räjädhiräy, this is the Mon original from which 
the better-known Burmese version, Rasadirit ayedawbon, was made. 
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realm for more than a century. The inscription records, among other eventa, 
the coronation of Thalun in 1633 ‘ in the kingdom of Hanthawaddy [i.e. Pegu], 
head of Ramafifiadesa, to which pertain these ninety-nine towns: in the 
province of Martaban, thirty-three towns; in the province of Bassein, thirty- 
three towns; in the province of Hanthawaddy, thirty-three towns’. The 
figure of 33 for each province representa the 32 townships together with the 
capital, which was separate. A later passage names as ‘regions’ (pri kri) 
of Ramafifia Rangoon, Dala, and Myaungmya along with Hanthawaddy, 
Bassein, and Martaban.! 

The subsequent history of the myos is reasonably well documented. Except 
in Bassein, the administrative divisions of 1650 seem to have continued in 
force until the first Anglo-Burmese war. At this time the former Mon dominions 
consisted, besides the three main provinces, of the smaller independently 
administered province of Syriam, which included Dala, and of Rangoon, this 
last town having long enjoyed a special status as a religious enclave, the glebe 
land of the Shwe Dagon pagoda.! The division of Hanthawaddy and Martaban 
into 82 townships is recorded in the respective land rolls of 1802 and 1766, 
where the townships are enumerated. Regarding Bassein, of which no land 
roll has come to light, a notice in the Caloutta Gazette of 3 May 1827 states : 
* The province of Bassein is said to have contained formerly thirty-two town- 
ships, but of these only eight remain '.* I shall discuss this statement below in 
the light of other evidence. 

When we attempt to establish the state of affairs before 1650 we enter 
more nebulous territory. We have often to rely on inference and conjecture. 
In drawing on the chronicles, we have to remember that they are compilations, 
not always readily datable, of accounts which can seldom be tested except by 
their mutual consistency. This being said, we may note first the widespread 
tradition that Thaton, the early Mon kingdom which was overrun by Anawrahta 
in 1067, had 32 myos like the later provinces, each the seat of a subordinate 
prince, and united by a oetsya cult. This tradition was current at least as early 
as the reign of Dhammaceti. In inscriptions at the Hpaya-ywa, Hsudaungbyé, 
and Mokhainggyi pagodas which he repaired near Pegu—the first named | 
dated B.e. 848, or a.D. 1486—Dhammacett recorded how on the death of the 
Buddha the arahat Gavampati brought one of His teeth to Sirimasoka, king 


1 Pace a, ll. 18-19, 70-1. I am indebted to U Tin Hla Thaw for bringing this inscription 
to my noto and for providing 

* James Low reported that Ye and Lamaing formed a separate provmoe, subordinate to 
Tavoy: of. ‘ History of Tennasserim ', JRAS, Firat Series, rt, 1885, 251; report on Tenasserim 
in the Calcutta Garette, 2 March 1826, reproduced in H. H. Wilson, Documents tUustraisve of the 
Burmese war, Caloutta, 1827, lili-liv. But the land roll of 1766 includes these districts in 
Martaban. 

3 (Hanthawaddy land roll) J. 8. Furnivall (ed. and tr.), ‘Some historical documenta . . .', 
JBES, vi 3, 1916, 214. References to the Martaban roll are based on the present author's 
transcript of a MS in the possession of the Librarian of the Mon Library, Moulmein. 

* Wilson, op. dt., xliv. 
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of Thaton. In fulfilment of a promise made by the Master when He visited 
Thaton 37 years earlier, the tooth. multiplied into 83, which the king enshrined 
in as many small stone cettyas. Later, at the time of the mission of Sona and 
Uttara, the cettyas were discovered in a state of ruin and the relics once more 
severally enshrined. It was a group of those monuments which Dhammaceti 
believed himself to be repairing.! The Hpaya-ywa had been previously repaired 
in the time of Rajadhiraj, and it is likely thatthe legend was already current then, 

The connexion between the 33 relic pagodas and the 32 myos is made explicit 
in the longer version of the story in Gawompats, a work written about 1710. 

* When My tooth which is to be in 33 places is brought here', the Buddha 

is made to say at the time of His visit, ‘ all those localities to which the religs 
are translated shall afterwards constitute the domains and posseasions of the 
Mon country.’ The relic pagodas are to be the palladia of the kingdom: ‘ 
‘From the time that My tooth is kept here, truly all creatures shall be free from — , 
famine’. And the miraculous multiplication is attributed to the desire of. | 
Siridhammasoka’s 33 queens each to enshrihe it herself This last statement ' 
arises from the king’s implied marriage into all the subordinate lineages. The 
chiefdoms were transmitted in the female line; and Anawrahta and his succes- 
sors, marrying into the Thaton royal house, took the same way of legitimizing 
their claim to that kingdom. 

This schema of a high king with 32 princes under him also underlies & 
tradition, mentioned in Rajadhiray, that the king of Thaton—there Manuhaw— 
had 33 white elephants.? It equally representa the theoretical origin of the later 
32-myo organizations. A set of mnemonic verses in the same MS as the Martaban 
land roll describes Wa Row, who in 1287 founded Martaban and revived the 
independent Mon state, as bringing 32 kings under his sway, and thus accounts  : 
for the beginning of the institution in that provinoe. A 

The next oontingent evidence belongs to the reign of Dhammaceti and is | 
taken from the Kalyani inscription, that great epigraph in which the king, 
after reviewing the history of Buddhism in Burma and describing the schiams 
and abuses affecting the monastio Order in his time, recorded in detail the 
drastic course of his reform. He found a way to declare all existing ordinations 
and ordination places invalid, and sent a group of monks to Ceylon to seek valid 
ordination there. On their return, with the succession rectified and united, 
fresh ordination places were consecrated wherever there was a need for them— -', 


de te ea E 


-— 


* A translation of tho relevant part of tho text, bead on MS readings by O. O. Blagden, 
appears in Shorto, ‘ The Gavampati tradition in Burma’, Dr. R. O. Majumdar felicitairon volume, f 
Caloutta, in the preas. 

* In SR, 51-2, SR UE I EMO aa a ala C 
rüjdvoashoa katÀa (Ibid. , 18-14). 

* SR, 819. In the Glass Palace Ckrowiole (tr. Po Maung Tin and G. H. Laos, 1928, 78, 70) P 
the number is given as 82. The Thaton ohroniole (SR, 25) allots Manuhaw 30, while Gawampati ' 
gives this number to the lest 19 kings (Ibid., 61). Doubtless these figures are an approximation, 
by suthors who failed to take the allusion; does the mmo apply to the figures of 80 distriota 
subject to Martaben and $0 up-country distzicta quoted on p. 572 1 
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they are enumerated on faces K and L of the inscription—and ordination hence- 
forth restricted to those whose conduct did not give rise to censure.! 

There is a reference early inthe text (B 45) to the familiar three provinces, 
Pegu, Martaban, and Bassein. Our chief concern, however, is with the list of 
ordination places or stmds. When those which can be identified are plotted 
on map the catalogue is seen to cover all parte of the kingdom as far south as 
Amherst, though east of the Bittang, where the population must have been 
largely Karen or Taungthu, stmdas are generally limited to the riparian fringe. 
The last three-quarters of the list is arranged under paragraph headings of the 
type: ‘In Bhimapüra, . . .’, ‘In Syriam,...’. 27 places are thus singled out : 
Bhimapüra (Wanetchaung t), Syriam, Rangoon, Lak Khrek Mah Smit (Letkaik), 
Tar, Jray, Klon Palay ‘the Palè ridge’, Lanka Kron Kaéwanna, Samri (or 
Samrim), Damkak, Dala (Twante), Hlamg, Danubyu, Moriya, ‘ His Majesty’s 
place of residence’ (Zaingganaing opposite Pegu), Klon ‘the ridge’, Bassein (1), 
Mysungmys (1), Koliya (Kawliya-myoyo), Candapüri (Donzarit?), Bittang, 
Yinnyein, Moulmein, Gyaing, Carot, Jra (Kamawet), and Martaban. 

Of these, Hlaing, Zaingganaing, Sittang, and perhaps Candapfiri recur 
in later texte as myos of Hanthawaddy, while Bhimapüra, Klon Palay, and 
Laikā Kron Kawanna lie within the province. Yinnyein, Moulmein, Gyaing, 
and Jr& are known as myos of Martaban, also listed, and Carot is in the region 
of Wagaru, a later myo. Bassein and Myaungmya, if correctly identified, and 
Danubyu belong to Bassein, and Syriam, Dala, and Letkaik to Syriam; 
Rangoon, a8 we have seen, had a special stetus. The first quarter of the list 
embraces simás in the capital itself and then a number in districte outside it, 
notably in the later myo of Zwébon, suggesting that the insertion of town or 
district names as headings was an afterthought on the part of the compiler. 
Thus the question arises whether the 27 names which we have here are not part 
of a list of 32 myos, to be completed by adding some unspecified names at the 


beginning and Ye and perhaps Lamaing at the end. Dhammaoeti, who gave 
currency to the Thaton legend, may be presumed to have known ita significance. 


Among the pagodas which he repaired only the Mokhainggyi, which is in Pegu 


, town, is demonstrably connected with one of the Kalyani districts; but in 


view of the concern shown by kings in Burma on other occasions to establish 
their continuity with earlier dynasties, it would not be surprising to learn 
that the unitary organization attributed to the first Mon state embraced all 


. Rámafifiadesa in his day. 


Two sources, both much concerned with the territorial system, assign the 
Hanthawaddy myos—and thus the triple division—to a later period. Unfortu- 
nately, neither of them is conclusive, The Hanthawaddy land roll of 1802 
states that the myos were constituted in the time of Dakä Rat Pi, the last 
Mon king before the union of 1640 ; but this may simply be an inference from 
she fact that the last of the headquarters towns, Hintha Zeingganaing, was 


D em — À Ẹpigraphia Birmasica, 11, Pt. 2. as SrA 
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founded in his reign.! In the ‘ History of Syriam ' the institution of the myos 
is ascribed to Bayinnaung, who restored the union after the interregnum of 
1550-1. This, though more convincing, might mean only that he gave formal 
approval to an arrangement inherited from his predecessors, just as district 
headmen, whose office was in fact hereditary, were in form appointed by each 
new king on his accession. The same work attributes the final boundaries 
of the Rangoon enclave to Dhammaceti, who revoked excessive grants made 
in the previous reign by Bafià Thau; and those of Syriam and perhaps—the 
passage is not entirely clear—ita division into four districte to Pindale, the 
author of the Kaunghmudaw inscription quoted above.* 

To sum up, there was a tradition that the Thaton kingdom annexed by 
Pagan in the eleventh century had consisted of 32 principalities. The medieval 
state of which Martaban and Pegu were the suooeesive capitals was divided 
into three main provinces, Pegu or Hanthawaddy, Martaban, and Bassein (and 
probably two smaller unite, Syriam ? and Rangoon), and these retained their 
identity under the Burmese kings until the British annexation. We have found 
no evidence for the aasertion that Rajadhiraj was responsible for the sub- 
division of the three provinces, apart from one vaguely phrased allusion in his 
biography ; the authors most concerned with the territorial system ignore it. 
There is a strong possibility that the state as a whole consisted of 32 districts 
in the late fifteenth century, the arrangement presumably being, in view of the 
tradition regarding Thaton, of some antiquity ; and that the provinces were 
individually divided on this pattern shortly before or shortly after the union 
of 1540. The ascribing of this innovation to Rájádhiráj may be seen as a 
reflection of his fame as consolidator of the Mon dominions. 

The number of 32 was arbitrary rather than accidental, and some quasi- 
ritual significance undoubtedly attached to it. Thus it is that the lista of myos 
given in the Hanthawaddy land roll and in the ‘ History of Syriam’ do not 
agree at all points; the number remained constant, but the composition was 
changed from time to time. Latterly the reality was accommodated to the ideal 
at the cost of some equivocation. In 1766 Martaban had 32 myos but only 
29 myothugyts, the former number being maintained by including three very 
small townships which were appanages of larger neighbours: Dard, Iwé, 
and Ibyit. (The autonomy of Iwà may in itself have had ritual significance ; 
it was associated with the cult of Gavampati and with the powerful nat of 

Zingyaik hill, and the administering township, Yin-on, was not. contiguous.) 
"Some of the myos listed in the 1802 Hanthawaddy roll by then had been 
abandoned and existed in name only, and the tale was completed with 
Ramanago and Ramawadi, legendary names of Rangoon whose purport was 
80 far forgotten that they were confused with Ramree in Arakan. Equally, 


1 JBRS, vı, 8, 1916, 214. 

2 J. 8. Furnivall (ed. and tr.), ‘The history of Syriam’, JBRS, v, 1915, 7, 56, 144. The 
last passage is mistranslated and should be compared with the text on pp. 188-4. 

* of, p. 584 below. 
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the conversion of one Bet of 32 myos into three does not imply any sudden 
tripling af population. The 32-myo pattern olearly belonged to that group of 
institutions on the strict maintenance of which the well-being of king, state, 
and people was believed, with a conviction transcending ordinary conservatism, 
to depend. 

Other numerical constants are associated with the topography of the capital 
city, and were adhered to with equal devotion. Not only among the Mons, 
but among the Pyu, the Burmese, and the Shans also the city conformed 
wherever possible to the square plan prescribed by the Arthaddstra, with 12 gates 
connected by straight roadways dividing the enclosure into 16 blocks or 
quarters! It was a keep or citadel rather than a walled town of the European 
type. The model holds good from Sri Kgetra, as described in the ‘ New T'ang 
history ’, to Mandalay, built in 1859. At Martaban the limitations of the site, 
& narrow strip of ground bounded by a ridge on one side and by the Salween 
and a tributary creek on the other, enforced an attenuated ground-plan, 
and the part of the stockade which followed the crest had only one gate. Never- 
theless the traditional scheme of 16 quarters and 12 gates was maintained, 
the quarters being laid out two by two, with a single quarter spanning the 
enclosure at either end. Accounts differ as to which of the various gates and 
' poeterns were the 12 significant ones; but at least one gate opened on a lane 

in mid-quarter.? 

In the case of the Mons, the tract immediately surrounding the city and 
separating it from the townships was divided into 12 zas, each about the size 
of a modern village circle. These may have corresponded to the ‘ royal lands’ 
mentioned by Harvey, which paid rent, not tax, to the crown 4; probably in 
the ideal situation they lay one outside each of the gates. 

, Turning to the political aspect of the institution, we may recall that the 
archetype supposes a king who is in fact a high king ruling over a circle of 
subordinate princes. This was no mere origin myth, but provided a model 
which must once have accorded reasonably well with the facts, and even in 
later times affected practice. The three provinces of Ramafifiadesa were 
- originally independent kingdoms ; and these in turn represented a coalescence 
of lesser principalities and chieftainships, indications of which are to be discerned 
here and there in later records. Thus the zas of Moulmein and Ye survived as 
fiefs into the eighteenth century,’ while discrepancies in the specification of 


1 Arthaédstra, 1,4. There aro traces also in Burma of the oval or round ‘ Fu-nan ’ city which 
further east preceded square ‘Khmer’ type. A ramparted enclosure at Wagaru, Amherst 
district, usually identified with the old myo, is of this land, while the legendary &ooount of the 
foundation of Pegu deearibes Indra laying out the ciroult with a rope attached to an indakAila 
pillar which beoame the symbolio Meru at the centre of the olty. Later the indaba, like the 
Burmese mawgwn taing, were placed at the 12 gates. 

* Bayinnaung’s Pogu, with 20 gates, was an exception. 

* Marteben land roll. The enclosure in 1766 was much as shown on Low's plan in the 
Tenasserim ailas published 1n Caloutta in 1826, exoept that it excluded the Myatheindan pagoda. 

* Ondline of Burmese history, Caloutta, 1029, ob. ix. 

* HS lst of officers and fiefs appended to the Martaben land roll. 
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neighbouring jurisdictions in different parta of the Martaban land roll may be 
used to trace the extent of the old Moulmein dominions. When a state was 
conquered there seems to have bean no idea in Mon or Burmese, any more than 
in Indian, political theory that it was possible to extinguish it as a sovereign 
entity, or to annex it in the modern sense, though ita ruler might be replaced 
by & nominee of the conqueror. The nominee was still accounted royal, like 
Let Wawthuya or Let Wawyathuya, who according to Mon chronicles was left 
by Anawrahta in charge of Thaton, was regarded locally as king, and founded 
a dynasty. Even under the Alaungpaya dynasty the officea of provincial 
governors were dignified by the title of yondaw ‘ royal court’. The relationship 
between the king and hia subordinates was thus formally one of suzerainty. 
Within the period covered by European accounta, the rulers of Arakan 
administered a form of coronation to their governors, one by one, on the 
steps of the throne.* Among the Mons this seems to have been an exceptional 
honour; but when Prince Sam Lek took Donwun from the rebels about 1370, 
Bafia Ü invested him with ' royal ornaments and regalia’ and gave him the 
township as a fief, The same king, making a conciliatory approach to two rebel 
princes, could lean on the fiction of alliance between monarchs and chide them, 
not with msubordination, but with ‘ breaking the bonds of friendship ’.2 So in 
1527 one Bihgasüra, the donor of a bell at the Kyaikthanlan pagoda, represented 
himself as king in Moulmein and successor of a line of kings.4 On the Mon 
borders, Fort Bt. George entered into negotiations with the ‘king’ of Tavoy 
in 1752, as with an independent ruler.5 

This state of affairs is reflected in the terminology. Smin, like the Burmese 
word min, applied equally to the king and the princes, and aimilarly dua might 
signify either the capital, or a provincial city, or a district town. Mon had no 
single specific term for the king as such apart from the loanword ekarat, which 
was used sparingly until relatively recent times. Instead, compounds and 
periphrases were employed: in the Pagan period, gna smin, which appears 
to be a calque on maAárája *; in the medieval kingdom tala Aah ‘ owner of the 
people’; from 1500 often smin ekarüt. At the head of the ordinary sm4n 
were four bafids who were the senior nobles of the realm, but apart from them 
there was no elaborate hierarchy, the districte and their heads depending more 
or leas direotly on the capital and crown. 

It is poesible that the bafias originally had territorial responsibility for the 
three provinces and Syriam, with the smif of appropriate districte as their 


1 Nidoma Qrombhakatht, in. Nidina Ramadhipatikathd, ed. Phra Candakanta, Pak Lat, 1912 
(hereafter oited as NR), 18; Gawampati, in SR, 61. 

3 Travels of Fray Sebastion Manrique, 1 (Hakluyt Society, Second Series, nox), Oxford, 1927, 
365-78. 

* Rajadhiràj, in ER, 168-9. 

4 Insoription published in ESASB, 1989-40, 28-4. 

s Wilson, op. at., liv. 

* Taking gua kydb ‘ queen’ as a calquo on mahddesS. TE TE PE oS edad 
those two phrases. 
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vavasours. We have no direct information on the point. In the triple system 
there was no intermediate unit between the 32 myos of a province and its 
capital. However, R&jàdhiràj, after rebelling against his father at the end of 
the latter’s reign, conferred the title of Prince of Pegu on one of his followers ; 
and since the office was clearly distinct from the crown, it may have been that 
of provincial chief. 

Buddhism did not forbid polygamy ; for kings it was obligatory. The form 
of suzerainty preserved the custom whereby the overlord took wives from 
his vassals’ lineages, so making good his right to command as well as adding 
ties of kinship to those of loyalty. Hence we often read in the chronicles of 
kings marrying, or taking into their seraglios, the daughters of important 
princes. In the same way they married the daughters of their enemies when they 
captured them and their widows when they had bereaved them, and exacted 
a daughter, if they could, as the price of an alliance. The leading princes 
themselves commonly had several wives. 

Such ideas continued to influence events throughout the pre-colonial 
period, and were undoubtedly responsible for a climate in which rebellion 
remained & perpetual threat. Nevertheless, their relevance gradually declined 
as the power which had attached to the hereditary rank of prince passed to 
the office of feoffee, conferred by each king individually. Progresstvely the 
feoffee was more often in his district than the prince, who, if powerful, was 
lees dangerous at court or administering another district: elsewhere. Since 
feoffees were thus appointed from among the princes, the process did not—at 
least initially—entail any change in the composition of the ruling class; but 
it strengthened the position of the king and reduced hereditary titles to a 
nominal distinction, on a par with the titles of honour which he could award 
at wil. European travellers saw these feoffees as governors, and historians 
have accepted the interpretation. The vocabulary of native records under- 
lines their dependence ; just as they were said to ‘ eat’, that is to live by the 
revenues of, their district or village, so the king ' fed ' them, and they described 
themselves as his servants. 


Bourg East ASIAN ANALOGUES _ 

In pursuing the wider affinities of the Mon institution we shall proceed by 
topics, taking into account all three of the elementa which were conjoined in 
the prototype: territorial organization, political hierarchy, and religious cult. 
We shall begin by assembling evidence on other federations to be brought into 
discussion, without at this stage necessarily justifying their relevance, and then 
go on to consider their compatibility and the possible historical connexions 
between them. 

We note, first, the likelihood that a 32-myo system already existed in the 
Pyu state which preceded Thaton as the dominant power in Burma. In a 


1 BR, 188, 
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description of this kingdom at the beginning of the ninth century, the ‘New 
T'ang history’ records that it had 9 garrison towns, which are listed, and 
298 ‘ tribes’. ‘Those which we know by name’, the passage continues, ‘ are 
32’; and these are listed in their turn, being divided into two groupe, assigned 
to the ‘ Little’ and ‘ Big K‘unlun ’ countries.! Anyone who has read Shway Yoo 
with critical attention will approach the reports of Chinese officials, whose 
information was amassed more hurriedly, with caution and due regard to other 
data ; and the interpretation of these statements hangs very much on that of 
the word rendered as ‘ tribe’. If it subsumes entities of different kinds, perhaps 
including distant vassal populations, it may be thought that the ‘ no 
tribes corresponded to the districts of the kmgdom, and the Little and Big 
K‘unlun countries to the patrimonies of the Vikramas and Varmana who, it 
has been suggested, were tanista dividing the realm between them.* Otherwise, 
the 9 garrison towns could be taken as headquarters of provinces, each with 
32 districte under it, which together with the capital made up the total of 298. 
In that case the named tribes would probably have been the districts of the 
central province. 

The first of these interpretations receives some rt from a consideration 
of the statement in the Glass Palace Chrontole that Sri Kgetra, the Pyu capital, 
had 82 major and 82 minor gates. Without drawing on the Chinese texts, 
Robert Heine-Geldern inferred as early as 1930 that it also had 32 provinces, 
relying on the observation that the gates of Burmese capitals were commonly 
named after provinces and sometimes built by their chiefs‘ The statement 
of the Chronicle, which cannot be literally true—since we know from the 
‘New T'ang history’ that the city had the usual 12 gates—oertainly reads 
like a reminiscence of the provincial organization. (An inference in the opposite 
direction is found in the tradition that Kengtung, the easternmost of the 
Burmese Shan states, had subject to it 12 walled towns, keng or ohteng, one 
to each gate. A more credible version names seven.) * 

Kengtung was in any case another 32-district kingdom, and was still so 
referred to at the turn of the century, though the area comprised within these 
‘ mong of the Khün ’ was by then a good deal less than the whole extent of the 
state. As with Hanthawaddy, liste of them vary in oompoeition.? 

In ninth-oentury Java, as we learn from the chapter of the ' New T'ang 
history ' which precedes that already quoted, the kmgdom of Ho-ling was 


1 Hein-t‘ong-shu, oh. 2220. T am indebted to Professor D. O. Twitohett for a discussion of 
this text, which is summarized in G. H. Luce, ‘ The ancient Pyu ', J BRS, xxvu, 3, 1037, 250. 

* Luoe, op. cit., 248-4; G. Coxdés, Les dats hindowtads dP Indochine of d'Indonésie, Paria, 
1948, 151. 

3 Glass Palace Vhroniole, 14. 

t ‘Weltbild und Bauform in Shdostasien’, Wiener Beurdge rur Kwast- und Kulturgeackichis 
Asians, 1v, 1090, 48-50. 

5 Chit Maung, Shugiathaya Shon pyiwna, Rangoon, n.d., 6. 

* J. Q. Boott and J. P. ux MA Mu LEE KL Rangoon, 
1001, 378-5. 
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governed by 32 high officials; it had apparently 28 vassal states. Both 
Rouffaer * and Krom? take it that the officers in question were the rulers of 
the 28 and the four chief ministers. I shall attempt to account for the difference 
between this system and the Mon one, in which the bafids were external to 
the 32 smi or feoffeca, at a later stage of this paper. But the number 32, 
along with others which have yet to be discussed, had ritual value in Javanese 
polity many centuries later, and Mangkurat I, the ruler of Mataram from 1646 
to 1677, claimed the title of * Lord of the 33 Islands '.3 

Ceylon is strictly speaking outside the scope of this inquiry. But in view of 
the island’s long and continuing relations with the parte of South East Asia 
which adopted Pali Buddhiam, it may be permissible to cite, as relevant myth, 
the account of Dutthagümani Abhaya’s conquest of it in chapter 25 of the 
Mahávarhsa. Here an organization of a similar kind seems to be fastened on 
the Tamils whom the Sinhalese king overthrew. The story has long been known 
in Burma, being represented at Pagan in the frescoes of the Kubyaukkyi ; 
a slightly different version is found in the Thtlpavamsa. In a succession of 28 
battles, Dutthagamani took prisoner (or according to the Thtipavarhea killed) 
32 Tamil kings, most of the 16 whose capture is related in detail being 
eponymous lords of villages. When the final assault was mounted on 
Anurüdhapura his forces, like those of the Greeks at Troy, were drawn up 
in 32 battalions ; perhaps to match the enemy's array. These events supposedly 
took place in 161 3.0.* 

The number 33 is only the last of a series, subsumable under the formula 
2* +-1, which recurs time and again in political contexts in South East Asia. 
A. W. Macdonald, in an article in the Journal Asiatique in 1957, spoke of the 
‘profusion of five- and nine-unit systems, of a centre plus four or eight 
surrounding unita, in the Indo-Chinese world ', bringing under this rubric both 
‘social structures’ and ‘religious constructa'.5 He quoted aa instances the 
Javanese mantjapat and the ' Nine Cities’ of Negri Sembilan, as analysed by 
de Josselin de Jong. But the mmimal pattern is rather to be found in the three 
districts in Sumatra which make up the heartland of the Minangkabau, the 
dare’, It was from here that the colonists and the-ultimate ruling family of 
Negri Sembilan came, and de Josselin de Jong has shown significant analogies 
between the political and territorial systems in the two places. The characteristic 
feature is the correlation between districts and the categories of the clan 
system. Limo Pulueh Koto and Agam are traditionally assigned to the two 


1 * Oudheidkundige opmerkingen ', BT LV, rxxrv, 1918, p. 149, n. 1. 

* Hindoe-javaamsche geschiedents, The Hague, 1926, 101. 

? B. Bohrieke, Indonesian sociological studies, u, The Hague/Bandung, 1057, 222, citing 
F. de Haan, Prangan, Batavia, 1910-12, rr, 200. 

1 Mh. 25.7 f., 55,75; The legend of the topes, tr. Bimala Ohurn Law, Caloutta, 1045, 60-2. 

5... la floraison... des systames à cing et à neuf unités dans le monde indoohinois (centre 
+ 4/8 unités environnantes), eb par système j'entends aussi bien des structures sociales quo des 
constructions religieuses ’ (‘ Notes sur la claustration villageoise dans Ame du Sud-Est ', JA, 
ooxrv, 2, 1957, 204). 
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phratries, each of two clans, into which the Minangkabau are divided; Tanah 
Data, which contains the capital, is considered as mixed in this respect. The 
distribution is an ideal one, from which the current facts depart. There is a 
legend in which the peopling of the various districts results from marriages 
of the first ruler with different totem animals. We thus have a mythical counter- 
part of the marriage of a ruler into his subject lineages, and the notional 
representation of those lineages in the metropolitan territory.) 

Intermediate between the darè and the five-unit systems proper was 
Mataram, as it is desoribed in the Sérat pustaka raja puwara. The data in this, 
for our purposes the most ooherent of the sources assembled by Schrieke in his 
posthumous Ruler and realm in early Java, relate to the second quarter of the 
eighteenth century ; they are supported by much other evidence. At the centre 
of Mataram, around the capital, were the royal appanages or négary agéng. 
The remaining area was divided into two parte known as mantjanégara and 
pasisir, each again subdivided into an eastern and a western half.* It is not olear 
how far these divisions functioned as administrative unite, though in 1709 
the eastern manijanégara was under a single head.* However, the use of the 


term mantjanégara (i.e. pafioanagara) to designate a part only of the whole 
suggests that they were formal survivals from a time when the kingdom 


ocoupied a rather more compact territory. 

At an earlier stage of Javanese history, the marriage of the first ruler of 
Majapahit, Kytarajasa, to the four daughters of Krtanagara embodies the 
familiar theme of the alliance of a monarch with the Imeages of the parta of 
his dominions. The princesses were identified with the four islands which, 
with Java at the centre, were regarded as making up the archipelago. The 
pattern of the Minangkabau phratries and clans recurs in the divisions of 
Mataram. One is tempted to ask whether a myth justifying the division of 
territory between moieties may not underlie some of the bipartitions to which 
Schrieke alludes, beginning with Erlangga's in the mid-eleventh century and 
ending with that into Surakarta and Jogjakarta in the eighteenth. Mataram 
specifically had been partitioned on several occasions before, to an extent which 
almost recalls the twin kingdoms of Sri Kgetra.’ 

In the manijapat the radial geometry of the pafioanagara found ita humblest 
application, to the relationships between villages. The concept has been 
discussed at length by van Ossenbruggen.* Mantjapai means literally ‘ five- 
four’. As a term it had various uses, but in the territorial sphere it denoted 
a grouping of four village tracta surrounding a fifth central one, and notionally 


1 P. E. de Jonsclin de Jong, Minangkabau amd Negri Sembilon, Leiden, 1051, 99, 105~6. 

* Bohrioks, op. cit., 1, book 2, oh. iH, seo. 1, esp. pp. 178 ff. 

* ibid., 161. 

40. C. Berg, ' De geschiedenis van pril Majepahit ', Indonssis, 1v, 1960-1, 408-4; Bohrieke, 
op. alt., I, 15. 

* Sohrieke, op. ctb., 1, 16 ff., and book 1, oh. 11, n. 10. 

* * De oorsprong van het jav&ansohe begrip Mont]&-pat . . .', Verslagen ex Modedeslengen der 
Xon. Abad. v. Wetenschappen, Aid. Letterkunde, öde Reoks, ru, 1017, 044. : 
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located east, south, west, and north of it. Latterly its primary relevance was 
in the field of customary law, as defining the responsibility for apprehending 
criminals or restoring stolen property ; but the mantjapat was also the locus 
of markets held in each village in rotation on a five-day cycle. Van Ossenbruggen 
notices a tendency to reproduce the pattern in miniature in the village tract 
itself, whose headman had a council of four likewise called mantjapat, and was 
entitled to a fifth of the land in the tract. 

In this form the institution belongs to Java, but the same quincuncial 
idea is found in Minangkabau, where disputes over land ownership required. 
for their settlement the unanimous testimony of the paswpadan, the heads 
of the families owning the four surrounding plots.! In the Shan states, again, 
markets are held every fifth day, neighbouring villages having different days 
for the purpoee.! Unfortunately we do not know whether they are actually 
grouped in fives. 

Apart from its geographical use mantjapat denoted not only the headman’s 
council, but also the king’s council of four senior ministers. It was the first 
of a series of similarly bivalent terms: mantja-lima ‘ five-five’, mantja-ném 
‘five-six’, etc. Exoept that they signified wider and remoter classes of rela- 
tionship, their geographical interpretation is in dispute. As a designation of 
officials, however, manija-lima was applied to a group of eight who sat in two 
concentric circles round the king; the mantjapai in the inner ring to east, 
south, weet, and north of him, and the outer four at the intermediate pointe. 
(Inasmuch as the mantjapat was included in the mantja-kma these arrange- 
menta differ from those in Perak, where receding classes of 4, 8, 16, and 32 
chiefs are mutually exclusive. For Mataram the date are ambiguous but 
suggest an extension of the manija-lima principle: in 1744 there were four lords 
holding court offices directly under the king and four ‘ inside ministers’ and 
eight ‘ outeide ministers’ subordinate to the vizier.) 3 

When the principle of the mantjapat is projected on to larger unities, the 
form which it takes will depend on the scale of the whole: a grouping of town- 
ships in a principality, or of provinces in an empire. The first such grouping 
of which we have record is the state called by Chinese authors Tun-sun, Tien-sun, 
or Bun-tien, which flourished from the third to the sixth century a.D. Of this 
state the seventh-century lL4ang-shu says: ‘There are five kings who all 
acknowledge themselves vassals of Fu-nan’. The Tat-p‘tng-yii-lan, quoting 
the Fu-nan-cht, adds: ‘Ita king’—presumably the high king—‘is called 
K‘un-lun’. Paul Wheatley has given his reasons for supposing that Tun-sun 
was & Mon kingdom with ite capital in the vicinity of Phong Tük or Phra 
Pathom. We may add to them the probability that the Chinese names reflect 
a proto-Mon *duy sun, *sun dun ‘five cities’. 

1 De Jomelin de Jong, op. cit., 106, oting O. van Vollenhoven, Het adairecM van Nederlands- 
Indie, 1, Leiden, 1918, 258-9. 

2 Mrs. L. Milne and W. W. Cochrane, Shans ai home, London, 1910, 181. 


3 Winstedt and Wilkinson, /MBRAS, xxr, 1, 1984, 137 ff. ; Schrieke, op. at., 0, esp. pp. 104-8. 
4 The Golden Khersonese, Kuala Lumpur, 1961, 17-80, 286, 202. 
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We have already seen that Syriam, in later times, was a similar unit. It 
is unlikely that its independence dates only from Pindale. In particular, 
the subordination to it of Dala, ite principal dependency, is explained by the 
same validating legend as accounts for Dala'a status as a perpetual fief of the 
chief queen first of Syriam, then of Pegu, and finally of Ava?; and the matri- 
lineal implications of this custom belong to an early stage of Mon society. 
The tradition, discussed at greater length below, which attributes the peopling 
of the Mon provinces to three brothers has a variant version with four. The 
three provinces of later times may thus derive from the reinterpretation of an 
earlier four including Syriam and centred on Rangoon, which were superimposed 
on the myo pattern as the domains of the daughters of Krtanagara, or of the 
lords of the shores of Java, were superimposed on that of the * 33 Islands’. 

Among the nine-unit systems which have an equally wide geographical 
range the most celebrated is doubtleas the state of Negri Sembilan in Malaya. 
It has been legitimately objected that while the name means ‘nine cities’, 
the number of chiefdoms actually included in the federation has varied, in 
recent times reaching 13. Different authors are by no means agreed as to which 
are the essential nine. However, de Josselin de Jong has pointed out that it is 
precisely nine chiefdoms that are concerned in the election of a ruler, and has 
used this criterion to establish the operating structure.? 

Sri Menanti is the ruler’s own seat; he is elected by the chiefs of four 
large districts, Sungei Ujong, Jelebu, Johol, and Rembau; and each of these 
is separated from Bri Menanti by a smaller district which is called its ‘ verandah’ 
(serambs).? The arrangement approximates to that of the mantja-lsma, a centre 
surrounded by two concentric rings of four. The electors are summoned to the 
ceremony by olan chiefs drawn from the ‘ verandah’ districts, and on their 
way there lodge for the night in their several ‘ verandahs’. Asin Minangkabau, 
there is a correlation between districts and clans, of which there are 12 
altogether. Some only of these—ideally four—are found in each outlying 
district ; Sri Menanti has all 12. 

Before leaving Negri Sembilan we may note the tradition that ite first 
inhabitants were Sakai who came from the south under four chiefs and settled 
in four districte. Three of these are identical with electing distriota.* - 

On the Kra isthmus the pre-1932 Monthon Phuket was the successor to the 
‘Hight Muang’ of Thalang, a federation which has been traced back to the 
late eighteenth century but is probably older.’ Here there was no separate 
headquarters, but with the governor there were in theory nine officials concerned. 
In fact Khura and Khurot were müang for the formal purposes of the ootave 


1 * History of Syriam ', BRS, v, 1915, p. 146 and n. 68. 

* op. ot., 148-51. 

* Is there an echo of this phraseology in the saying in RAjidAiràj (SE, 400) that Ava ‘is at 
the end of the road, you might say rt was tbe poroh (muk) of Hanthawaddy ' ? 

* De Joeselm de Jong, op. ait., 166, 

* G. E. Gerini, ‘ Historioal retrospect of Junkoeylon island’, JSS, xz, 2, 1905, 191-2. 
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only, and were administered together with Phang-nga, as appears from the 
Thalang letters with which my colleague Mr. E. H. 8. Simmonds deals elsewhere 
in this issue. 

The ' History of Syriam ', in describing eventa which took place in 1566, 
refers to the Mon settlements in the Delta below Henzada as the ‘ Nine Towns’. 
In the light of this, one is inclined to look more closely at the 1827 report 
which says that Bassein had eight townships, though it was supposed once to 
have had 32. The eight, as the report describes them, were unusually large in 
terms of population then ; but the Delta had been sparsely inhabited at most 
periods before the nineteenth century. If Myaungmya—an early settlement, 
and probably one of Dhammaoeti'a myos—is added, the list yields Bassein as 
capital with the Yoma at its back, Myaungmya and Thabaung forming an inner 
half-ring, and a string of six townships along the Irrawaddy from Pantanaw 
to Myanaung, in the part of the Delta which was first laid down and first 
settled. 

This fits well enough with what is known of conditions in the area in the 
sixteenth century, or before ita incorporation in a unified Mon kingdom. The 
most we can say is that the evidence is conflicting, Rajddhiray allotting Bassein 
17 districte and the Kaunghmudaw inscription 33 ; while of all the sources the 
inscription is perhaps most suspect, by ite very symmetry. 

In the remote north of Burma the nine-district pattern appears again 
in the old Hkamti kingdom of Mogaung, which was extinguished in 1765. 
Tt was signally modified by the environment ; the Mogaung móng were scattered 
Shan islets in a jungle inhabited by Kachina, at distances varying from 22 to 
160 miles from the capital.? 

There are possible traces of a 16 + 1 pattern as an early stage in the develop- 
ment of Martaban. The province was reputed to contain sixteen hair-relic 
pagodas, which in Gawampats are arranged in two octaves.? But the sixteenth- 
century chronicle Nidéna drambhakatha implies a cult patterned on exclusive 
classes like those of the Perak nobility ; it says that Wa Row, the founder 
of the city, built the Myatheindan (where royal rituals were performed), 
‘the pagodas of the eight places, the pagodas of the sixteen places, and the 
pagodas of the four hilltops’. 


CLAN AND OO8MOS 
Hinte of & family resemblance emerge even from this dry catalogue, in 
spite of the slight fog engendered by conflicting or incomplete information 
and the difficulty of interpreting the earliest sources. Such a corpus is inevitably 
both more lucid and more compelling than single instances. Some recurring 


1 JBRS, v, 1915, 142. 

1 E. B. Leash, ‘The frontiers of '" Burma "' ', Comparaiwe Studiss in Soctety and History, 
ro, 1, 1960, 60—1. An earlier Shan federation was the Nine Provinces of Maw, mentioned in the 
Glass Palace Chronicle, 88, 84-5, 00. 

* Martaban land roll; SR, 87-44. 

t NR, 28. 
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features, such as the correlation with clan structure, are best discerned in the 
simpler groupings, while others strike more in the largest ones ; and there can 
be considerable differences between systems of equal complexity, as with the 
müang of Thalang and Mogaung. Nevertheleas, the confrontation of all types 
of geometrical organization has, I hope, as it has developed taken on some 
colour of validity. I now go on to trace certain lines of approach which offer a 
possibility of rationalizing the similarities between them, and fitting them in 
their diversity into & general historically valid picture. 

A connexion with clans has been observed or urged in the cases of Minang- 
kabau and Negri Sembilan as well as in that of the mantjapat and ita expansions. 
Among the Buddhist peoples of oontinental South Hast Asia, where in general 
the systems reach their greatest complexity, clans are ordinarily absent; but 
the legend of the three Mon brothers seems to commemorate olan-founders. 
From these ancestors sprang the Mon Nya’, the Mon Dea’, and the Mon Dang, 
all groups to which characteristic forms of spirit worship are attributed ; they 
used to be identified with the inhabitants of the three provinces. The Mons 
now usually equate themselves with the Mon Nya’ (whose ritea call for the cooó- 
nut and the red cloth) 4n toto, regarding the others aa lost tribes ; but as Mon 
speakers have almost disappeared from Pegu and Bassein, this is not really 
incompatible with the older tradition. A fourth brother and tribe, the Mon Du’, 
are sometimes added. 

Van Ossenbruggen sees the manijapat as the creation of clans advancing 
into prescribed sectors from & central point, and quotes a Gajo proverb: 
‘Four are the castes, four-sided the boundary walls’. The mantja-léma and 
the rest would be devices to accommodate sub-olans. One may doubt the 
soundness of this hypothesis—where does the central canton itself come from 1— 
but a clan system would undoubtedly tend to maintain a cantonal one where 
the two coincided, or were brought into coincidence. It is instructive that the 
distributions cited by de Josselin de Jong are ideal rather than real. Myths 
are relevant here, for the validating kind are commonest; which not only 
maintam, but—as with the myth of Kichapi which pertains to the Land 
Dayak head festival—provide the template by which institutions may be 
recreated when the conditions which called them forth no longer exist. 

Now clans, notably, serve to define eligibilities and obligations of the 
individual in regard to marriage. In societies under the rule of a king who is 
conceived of as standing for his subjecta, so that his actions control and deter- 
mine their welfare,* it is to be expected that ritual limitations on marriage 
will bear most rigidly, and finally devolve, on him. Seen in this light, the 


1 of. R. Halhday, The Talaings, Rangoon, 1917, 2-8; J. A. Stewart, ‘ The song of the Three 
Mons’, BSOS, 1x, 1, 1987, 38-0. In references in early Mon insortptions to ‘ the men of the four 
kirk&l (doscent-groups)' in Pagan, the key word has customarily been translated as ‘ castes’; 
it might with some pl&usibihty be rendered ‘clans’. There are totemio olans among the Mon- 
Khmer-speaking Lamet : K. G. Iaikowitx, Lamsi (Etnologuaka Studiar, 17), Goteborg, 1951, 85 ff, 

* For this oonoeption of kingship of. Shorto, ‘A Mon Genealogy of kings...’, Historians of 
South Bast Asia, od. D. G. E. Hall, 1961, 68, 70. 
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obligatory alliances between a high king and the princes who correspondingly 
‘stand for’ groups of his subjects follow naturally on the alliances between 
clans. The custom was practised. extensively among the valley peoples of 
South East Asia. Interestingly enough, an anthropologist with wide experience 
of the hill peoples of northern Burma and Assam, Edmund Leach, has observed 
that where those peoples are ruled by chiefs, villages have hereditary headmen, 
and ' the headman’s lineage and the chief’s lineage are usually linked by ties 
of affinity ’.1 

Everywhere among the valley peoples we find beliefs that their territory 
was acquired first from the pagan aborigines: either plamly stated, as in 
Negri Sembilan, or in Kengtung, where the Wa have the privilege in return of 
beating drums round the walls of the city at the new year; or expressed 
mythically in versions of the Pallava legend of the brahmin and the nagi. 
The first king of Thaton was allegedly born of the union of a wizard with a 
serpent-princees whom he met on Zingyaik hill The wisard fled when his bride 
gave birth to eggs; she plunged into the bosom of the earth; the eggs rolled 
down and were tended by a hermit till human twins came forth, the elder 
of whom became king. Kyanzittha, king of Pagan from 1084 to 1112, claimed 
a similar origin when he boasted that his father was ‘of the solar line, his 
mother of the lineage of an egg laid in a joint of bamboo '.* All Burmese 
kings preserved this double descent, for they married their half-sisters. 

As the nàgi is of earth, so the woman sprung from serpente is dowered with 
the land. Matriliny perpetuated this fiction as to the source of the land-rights 
to which the king laid claim. It was, however, royal matriliny, and it would in 
my judgment be wrong to infer a once universal system of matri-clans from it, 
even though these are found among some peoples such as the Minangkabau. 
It provided a useful mechanism for manipulating the succession, the legitimacy 
of which was of general concern; Schrieke observes that in Java matriliny 
was emphasized when it bridged a sucoession otherwise irregular, and in Burma 
it allowed something half-way to an elective monarchy. A fortiors, the lesser 
land-righte of princes were transmitted in the same way, and the high king's 
multiple marriages, which assured his multiple rights, had to be renewed 
in each generation. This in itself helped to stabilize the federative system. 

Besides the representation, in one form or another, of the parta of the whole 
at the centre, the complexes we have been discussing share a notional orientation 
to east, south, west, north, and intermediate pointe, and usually a direct 
relationship between the centre and the districts, both of which are summed 
up in the designation of the provinces of Ramaiifia as mandalà ‘ circles’. 
Granted an initial multiplicity of pentads, expansions to 9, 17, or 33 can be 
fitted well enough to the process of coalescence which culminated in the states 


1 op. cit., 68-4. 

* 'amba goh das nor 'Gdiccawonsa | "ambo! gok das wor wansa tweh'dy ma tăw pdey tan dia 
(Epigraphia Birmanioa, 1, 2, No. vI, 23-5). This reading is confirmed by the corresponding Pali 
passage, No. viu, B 16: vefubabbannasd (so. vebu-pabb'-auda-jà 1) watt | pitä ddicoaeansayo. 
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of the historical period. (In some cases, a process of disintegration might be 
involved.) Admittedly, direct evidence of such a symmetrical progression is 
generally lacking, though Thalang seems to have incorporated an earlier 
paficanagara centred on Takua Pa. But it is surely uneconomical to postulate 
that these institutions were all fully developed from the beginning and had only 
an ideological, not a sequential connexion. The problem is to account for the 
regularity of the steps ; although such cases are not unknown, one is reluctant 
to propound the fission into 82 septa to which van Ossenbruggen’s reasoning 
would lead. 

We have spoken of the sustaining effect of myths. Indian cosmology is 
built up in fours, and it is noteworthy that to each af our stages there corre- 
sponds a model of a cosmological nature. It has indeed been fashionable to 
deride those who see such patterns in political institutions, but this betrays a 
certain confusion between two kinds of patterns: those which beget, and 
those which maintain. Time and again we have seen equivocation resorted to 
in order to maintain the formal aspect of a complex in the teeth of day-to-day 
practice. The considerations which were at work were not those of admini- 
strative convenience. 

In the ancient Near East, it has been said, nature was conceived of as a 
drama, to be set in motion annually by the enactment of appropriate rites ; 
and these themselves gave the drama ita direction. There were seasonal cere- 
monies in South East Asia, but by and large it was the static aspect of the cosmos 
which was emphasized there, and the rituals which mirrored it tended to be 
deployed topographically rather than in temporal sequence. If the universe is 
believed to be a harmony—and it can hardly be thought of as a chaos—there 
are plain advantages in patterning the state on it. (This is not a question of 
sympathetic magic, though special connexions may exist at certain points. 
The labour expended on constructing replicas of Buddh Gaya at Pegu and 
Chiengmai was, by the standards of the fifteenth century, rationally applied to 
produce moral behaviour and material prosperity within their zones of 
influence.) 

The calendar symbolism of the city was the same for Ezekiel and for Mindon, 
but its reference was enlarged where the 12-year oycle, introduced from China, 
duplicated the annual procession of the months. At Mandalay it was made 
explicit by the zodiacal emblem ‘ from one of the seals of the king’ attached 
to the matogun post at each of the gates." Here and elsewhere the monarch, 
descendant of the sun, on proper occasions made progresses round the circuit 
of the walls; for the need to create a cosmos bore on actors and theatre alike, 
and if the region waa filled with little universes, their rulers played at gods. 
All the cosmologies convert the capital into Meru; the Mon term smin wan 
meant indifferently the captains of the palace guard and the Lokapalas. ‘ Toute 
habitation humaine ’, says Eliade, ‘ est projetée dans le “ Centre du Monde ’’.’ 

1 of. Gerini, loo. oit. 
! Shway Yoo, The Burman : his life ond notions, 1927 ed., 478, 484. 
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Mantjapai and pafloanagara have obvious affinities with the cosmic model 
of four island continents surrounding a central mountain mass, nowhere more 
80 than in the dowry of Kytanagara’s daughters. They also have an analogue 
in the Chinese concept of the ‘five regions’. If the formal visitations of the 
king to the parte of his dominions recall the cakravartin’s circuit of the Dipas, 
they also remind us of the journeys of the Emperor Shun to the four mountains 
on the borders of his kingdom, in the second, fifth, eighth, and eleventh months 
of each year! Negrais—the name was formerly applied to the southern part 
of the Arakan Yoma as well as to the cape in which it terminates—soems to 
have been a South Mountain of the Chinese kind, for the Pali form Ndgarast, 
* House of the Dragon ', connects it with the fifth mansion of the Chinese-Tai 
zodiaco. (This was known to the Mons; the vernacular form of the name 
indicates borrowing via Tai.) 

The water for the coronation of the Burmese kings was by custom brought 
from a spring on Gaungzegyun, opposite the northern frontage of Moulmein. 
The peculiar sanctity of this islet on which no man lands shod appears to 
derive from its position ‘in the middle of the ocean’ between the four shores 
of Kado, Moulmein, Bilugyun, and Martaban. Once again the Pali name, 
Paficalinda, is informative ; it almost certainly represents an earlier Pattcdlinda, 
im allusion to the five mountain terraces round the base of Meru. 

The mania-Ama and the nine-myo complex relate cosmologically to the 
eight planeta which divide the week and the circle of the horizon between 
them. (The eighth is Rahu, the planet of eclipse, which governs Wednesday 
afternoon.) In zodiacs their icons ocoupy the inner compartment, surrounding 
the figure of Savitri in Indian examples and that of a peacock—another sun 
symbol—or a ram in Burmese ones ; and thus correspond to the eight-oharaoter ` 
classic, with the Yin-Yang symbol at ita centre, on the Chinese divining-board 
(p‘u pan). Their orientation is repeated in certain Burmese octagonal pagodas, 
where the same emblems or vahanas occur under figures of the Buddha; and 
the octagonal steles found at various archaeological sites, some at least of which 
are sndakhtlas marking the central point of a city, belong to the same order of 
thought. 

A leas elaborate conception involving a single continent with the Himalaya 
at its centre antedated the four-island cosmos, into which it was incorporated 
as the southern island, mankind’s abode of Jambudipa. At the same time it 
survived alongside it especially in popular belief. The ‘ sixteen great cities’ 
derive from a variant of this in which the Bodhi tree at Buddh Gaya, the 
bnih ti or dudadds rìs yis of Mon tradition, replaced the sacred mountain at 
the centre of the earth. From the 101 kingdoms that surrounded each of them 
came the expression ‘all the 101 white umbrellas’ to designate the kings of 
the civilized world. 

Heine-Geldern has shown what model was imitated in the 33, and we need 


1 She bing, ni, 8 (tr. James Legge, Sacred Books of the East, m, Oxford, 1879, 39-40). 
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not rehearse all his argumenta here. The Glass Palaos Chronicle'a comparison 
of Sri Kgetra to Sudassana is apt enough, for the king and his lords were the 
earthly embodiment of the Thirty-Three Gods of the Tavatimsa heaven. At 
Thaton this is emphasized in the very name of the city: in Mon Sadhuim, 
in Pali Sudhammapura, after the Sudharmàá, the moot hall of the gods. Perhaps 
Sudharmanagara was one of the names of Sri Kgetra. That, at any rate, is the 
most plausible explanation of the title Thado Dhammaraza borne later by the 
kings of Prome. At Mandalay the kings did not have 32 lords; but figures 
of the corresponding gods and the Lokapélas were placed on the steps of their 
throne.! 

Heine-Geldern pointed out a difference between the Hindu Trayastriméa 
and Tavatimsa which neatly accommodates that between Ho-ling and the 
Burmese complexes. In the Hindu system the lowest heaven was the realm 
of Indra, the Lokapalas, and the rulers of the 28 lunar mansions, The Buddhists 
forgot the identities of the Thirty-Three altogether, and gave the Lokapalas 
new seats on the slopes below. Hence it is that the 32 ‘ high officials ’ of Hindu 
Java included four ministers and 28 territorial lords, whereas the Mon baflds 
were extraterritorial and raised the total number to 37. 

The number 37 is found again in the nats of the Burmese pantheon, who 
embody on a national level the greater gods above, and in the Thagya Min 
share the same ruler, Sakra or Indra. In the parallel Mon cult, which died ottt 
when Ava absorbed Ramafifia and is therefore less well known, there is a clear 
link between the 37 gods and the ceitya worship associated in Thaton tradition 
with the territorial system : most of the ‘ devatás who had entered the Stream ’ 
listed in Nidóna Grambhakathd are spirits who inhabited trees at pagodas or 
other Buddhist sites." (Nat trees still conspicuously occur on pagoda platforms 
in the Mon region.) The conception of a triple hierarchy uniting heaven, 
middle earth, and chthonos is echoed in Kyanzittha’s Shwexigon inscription 
in the charge laid on Indra, Gavampati, and Katakarma to watch over Pagan. 

It is in my view likely that the principle of the Burmese pantheon was 
borrowed from the Mons, most probably at the time of the fall of Thaton. 
Anawrahta is generally presented as the great purifier of the Religion, who 
brought Pali Buddhism to Pagan; but he also brought from the southern 
capital the heterodox cult of Gavampati,? and suggestively it was he who 
deposited images of the nats on the platform of the Shwezigon. Of the two 
nat culta the Mon one was the more closely integrated with other parts of the 
apparatus of state. I hope to pursue elsewhere its oonnexions with the Chinese 
cult of the soil—in which a mound at the capital represented the god, while 
local deities were represented by similar mounds in each territorial division— 
and with the Cham ancestral steles set up in the middle of community and 
family lands. 


1 ARASI, 1902-8, 97. 
* NR, 47-8. 
* Bhorto, ‘The Gavampeti oult...’, Dr. R. O. Majumdar felicitation volume. 
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The canalizing effect of a series of cosmological models is probably adequate 
to explain the preference for symmetrical expansion which the frequency of 
nine- and 33-unit complexes attests. A less tractable problem is presented by 
the fivefold pattern itself. Van Ossenbruggen derives this from olan organiza- 
tion; Macdonald sees in it an orientation-conscious crystallization of the 
territorial claims of alash-and-burn communities. This much can be said: 
all along the migratory routes, from South China through the basins of the 
Irrawaddy and Menam to Indonesia, we find universe and state intermittently 
conceptualized in terms of a cruciform structure of five points, the ‘ five regions ’ 
of China and ‘ sacred five ’ of Java. Bo widespread and tenacious a phenomenon 
is hardly to be attributed to Indian influences, nor indeed would we expect 
Indian concepts to take root in South East Asia except where axisting 
institutions and ideas favoured their adoption. 


THE THALANG LETTERS, 1773-94: 
POLITICAL ASPECTS AND THE TRADE IN ARMS 


By E. H. 8. Suoonps 


Colonel Low mentioned the schemes of Francis Light and James Scott for 
& British occupation of Thalang or Salang (Junk Ceylon) in Logan's Journal 
in 1849,1 and, since then, some attention has been paid to the official sources 
in English on this subject.* Gerini commente on ‘the silence of the local 
annals about such land-grabbing schemes on the part of the British’.? He 
points out that the only reference to Light in Siamese chronioles is that in the 
Annals of Ayuthaya for 1776 where Light, already described as governor of 
Kọ Mak (Penang) because this, like most chronicles, was written up at a later 
date, is said to have sent 1,400 flint-look muskets and certain presenta to the 
King of Siam.‘ 

The forwardmg in 1785 of a letter in Siamese from Pia Pimon (Phya 
Phimon), governor of the island of Thalang, to Lord George Macartney in 
Calcutta offers a hint that material in Siamese on the question existed.’ 
Examination of a set of letters written in Siamese by various persons on 
Thalang to Francis Light, preserved by Marsden, provides further information 
on matters of politics and trade in which the first governor of Penang was 
concerned both before and after his assumption of authority on that island.* 

Through the Thalang letters the development of various aspecta of Light’s 
connexion with the island can be traced. Political affairs, trade, and personal 
relationships are referred to. The letters represent, of course, only one aide of 
the correspondence and even this is probably incomplete. The history of 
Thalang at this period is not well documented, especially on the Siamese side, 


1 * An account of the origin and progress of the British colonies in the Straits of Malaooa ’, 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago, ed. Logan, rrr, 10, 1840, 600. 

* The most oomplete accounts are to be found in: Arnold Wright and Thomas Reid, The 
Malay Peninsula, London, 1012; and H. P. Clodd, Malaya’s first Dritvsh pioneer : the life of 
Francis Light, London, Luxao, 1948, oh. hi, ‘ Light on Junk Ceylon’, 24-42. 

* G. E. Gerini, ‘ Historical retrospect of Junkoeylon island’, Journal of the Siam Sootety, 1, 2, 
1905, 121-268, ref. to p. 187, n. 2. 

* The passage quoted by Gerini occurs in Phongsawadas Phraratckakatlekka, Bangkok, 1962, 
1v, 148 (year 0.8. 1138 = a.p. 1770). In this article reference is made to this work (PP) in 
preference to the original edition of the Rw’ang Phraratckapkongsawadas Krung Kao (Annals of 
Ayuthaya) printed by Bradley in Bangkok, 1868, because of the rarity of the latter. PP differs 
mainly in the orthography which has been adjusted therein to suit modern Bangkok tastes. 
It contains a supplement for the years 1700-1800 compiled by Prinoe Demrong Rajanubhab. 

* Bee below p. 595, n. 1. 

* The Thalang letters. A set of 59 MS. letters in Siamese, Marsden Collection, 121574, Library 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London. While this article was ın 
the preas, the writer received ‘Siamese documents concerning Captein Francis Light’, by Kachorn 
Sukhsbanij in K.G. Tregonning (ed.), Papers on Malayan history, Smgapore, 1962, 1-9, in which 
reference is made to several of the Thalang lettore, Mr. Kachorn Sukhabanj suggests that tho 
tatle ' Phyaratchakapitan ' (see below, letter no. 80) was conferred on Light by King Takzin 1n 1778. 
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and these letters by no means resolve all the uncertainties and ambiguities, 
but, taken in conjunction with the chronicles and other sources, they add 
materially to existing knowledge. 

This article is mainly concerned with the information to be gleaned from 
the letters about Light's part in the political history of the island and with an 
important corollary, the provision of arms and ammunition both for use 
locally and for the royal government at Bangkok. 


Tus vzass 1773—80 


The early letters illustrate Light's role as & trader. The 12 dated letters 
between 1773 and 1780 are proposals or contracte for the purchase of rice and 
trade goods, loan agreements, bonds, and guaranteea.! Light had probably 
visited Thalang as early as 1771.2 In a letter to the Hon. John Macpherson, 
23 January 1786, he makes the claim that he has traded among the Malays 
and Siamese for 16 years.? 

In 1772 Monckton reported that Light went to settle in Thalang in May 1772 
as a private trader.‘ This was after the failure of his early scherhe to establish 
a settlement in Kedah. He was well recetyed by the governor and people of 
the island but found himself in difficulties later that year when trouble broke 
out as a result of local resistance to a force sent by the King of Siam to depose 
the governor. This struggle may have centred round the appointment of 
Khang Seng, a man sent from the capital.* As will be seen, the government of 
Thalang was very much a family business. Light said then, according to 
Monckton, that the British could have had the island on any terms if a force 
had been sent. Monckton merely sent a ship to take Light off the island if he 
felt it necessary to leave. 

Thus it is clear that Light’s trading activities had led him towards political 
involvement as early as 1772. Conditions in Siam were extremely unsettled at 
this time following the destruction of Ayuthaya by the Burmese in 1767 and 
the continuing threat from them to the provinces of the peninsula. When 
pressing the case for Company occupation Light was concerned about the 


1 Thalang letters now. 8, 10, 16, 20, 24, 26, 27, 82, 88-40, 40, and 14 undated, 25(1), 50(7). 

1 Light to Lord Cornwallis, 18 June 1787, Council Minutes, #7 July 1787, India Offlos Library, 
Strats Settlements Consultations, 1r. 

? Light to Macpherson, 28 January 1786, posteaript to letter from Governor-General to 
Bearet Commrttee of the Court of Directors, 20 January 1786, India Office Library, Bengal 
Beoret Letters, xxiv. 

* Report of Hon. E. Monokton to Presidency Council, Fort St. George, 12 October 1772, 
India Office Library, Factory Records, Sumatra, xv. 

* Tho Siamese chronicles record an expedition, presumably led by the King, against the 
ruler of Nakhon &i Thammarat, who olaimed jurisdiction over Thalang, in 1768-70. PP, rv, 
16-22. Thalang may have been affected by the aftermath of this campelgn. 

* Phongsawadon Mwang Thalang, ed. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab, Prachum phongsawadas, 
it Bangkok, 1014. This was compiled locally in 1841, Gerini had &ooems to a similar text which 
he prints and translates, op. cit., 288-47. The Damrong text is better and fuller. 
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general threat of the Dutch in the area and also the possibility of French intrigue 
for trading rights with the Burmese who claimed jurisdiction over the coast as 
far south as Thalang.+ 

Between 1778 and 1780 conditions were evidently settled enough for Light 
to carry on trading. On 22 September 1777 Light wrote to Calcutta that he 
had had conversations with the King of Siam who expressed a strong desire to 
cultivate a friendship with the Company. Koenig (March 1779) confirms 
Light’s connexion with the island at this timo. He arrived there in Light's 
ship, the Bristol. Koenig does not state that Light resided on the island but 
the latter makes this claim for himself for 1780 : 

‘I look upon part of this island to be my property, it was granted by 
their own free will, the ground cleared at my own expense, and tho’ unjustly 
driven off I think myself at liberty to resume it whenever I have power '.* 

It is interesting that there is a gap in the continuity of the letters at this point, 
from 1780 to 1784.5 The reasons for Light’s apparent exclusion are not known . 
but a hint of trouble brewing is given by Koenig in his diary entry for 
26 June 1779: 

‘The atmosphere on land was rather unsafe for Europeans during the 

last days, on account of some quarrels between some English captains and 

` the King. I was therefore called back to the ship °.’ 

Letter no. 31 may bear on this subject. The letter, written on 8 January 1788 
by Phys Thukkharat, acting governor [of Thalang?], is an apology to Light in 
the name of the King (Rama I) for a swindle carried out when Phya Tak Sin 
was king (1768-82) by a royal representative, Phya Thammatrailok.? The 
official said that the culprits had been punished and that the King wished to 
see Light on political matters. 

On Thalang Light developed friendly relations with the governor, Phya 
Phimon. This is the Pee Pimont named by Forrest as being governor in 1784.8 
He is mentioned in local records, and by Forrest, as a former governor of Kra.° 


1 e.g. letter from Light to Andrew Ross, Fort 8t, George, 18 Maroh 1784, Straits Settlements 
Consultations, i. For French intrigues at this period see D. G. E. Hall, Michael Symes : Jowrnal 
of Ass second embassy to the Court of Ava in 1802, London, 1955, introduction, pp. xxix-xxrvy. 

1 Clodd, op. at., 29. 

* An English translation of Koenig's Danish MS (Britiah Museum) is given in Journal of the 
Straits Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, No. 26, 1804, 50-20], and No. 27, 1894, 57-188; quoted 
by Germi, op. ott., 152-01. 

eae at., 31. 

& Light was captured and held by the French off the coast of India in 1782, and Soott by 
the Dutch in 1784; see Clodd, op. oit., 83-5. 

* Gerini, op. orb., 159. 

1 Pee Tukerat is mentioned by Thomas Forrest in A voyage from Calowiia to tke Mergus 
Archipelago, London, 1792, quoted by Gerini, op. ait., 159, also see below, p. 604. Phys Thamma- 
trailok, see below, p. 002. 

© Gerini, op. at., 159. 

, ge NRI translation by Gerini, op. oit., 239, and Forrest quoted 


by Gerini, 100. 
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It was his letter that Scott forwarded to Macartney in 1785.1 Gerini supposed, 
incorrectly, that he was transferred to [ovas us after the accession of 
Rama I in 1782 and that he married the Lad of Thalang about 1786.3 
Letter no. 8 (5 August 1777) shows that Phys Phimon was already governor 
during the reign of Tak Sin. The Phatthalung Chronicle supports this. It states 
that he was made governor of Phatthalung by the ruler of Nakhon Si Tham- 
marat (the immediate overlord) before 1768. He governed Phatthalung for 
two years only and this was at a time when he was temporarily estranged from 
Lady Chan.* In 1768 he fled to Patani when Tak Sin removed his patron at 
Nakhon Si Thammarat. It is likely that his exile was merely temporary and 
that on or soon after his return he became governor of Thalang. 

Letter no. 8, 5 August, 1777, makes it clear that Light was already engaged 
in the arms trade, as indicated by the chronicle entry for 1776 : 

‘From Than Phya Surintharacha and Phya Phimon Ọya, given to 
Captain Bangken.* With reference to Captam Bangken’s carrying 490, guns, 
type chat turamat,® for disposal at Thalang, at 6 guns per phara of tin, that 
is 81 phara, 6 phaen, 31 bat—these 490 guns have been received. As for the 
tin, Captain Bangken said he was going to Malacca first and thereafter he 
would return for it. When he comes back I will send tin to the value of the 
guns according to this contract.... Sealed Tuesday, 2nd day waxing of 
the ninth moon, year of the cock, 9th of the decade, 1189 sakarat '. 

Letter no. 26, 11 July 1777, provides the information that guns for Bangkok : 
were entering through Thalang. At this time both Tavoy and Mergui, normally 
more important trading porta, were occupied by the Burmese and thus denied 
to the Siamese as porta of entry. 

* Letter given to Captain Mangku [Bunolet]. Captain Lek [Light] sent , 
Captain Mangku to obtain tm—an advance of 100 phara against the value 
of 926 guns [1] and asked him to take these 926 guns to Bangkok. n 

Now Captain Mangku has kindly offered to take the guns and silk cloth 
which the governor and council have arranged to buy—900 okat Sheramat 
and 926 chat sutan,* together 1,826 guns, and 136 phan (bolts) of silk cloth. 


1 James Soott to Lord George Macartney, 28 October 1785, Minutes of a Council at Fort 
William, 2 March 1786, Straits Settlements Consultations, 1, fols. 1-29. Soott says that he 
attaches a translate [ric] but the matter and style of the alleged translation, which sets out 
detailed terms for establishing a settlement on Thalang, suggests rather & compilation by Soott. 
The letter itaelf has not been traced. 


. Phongsawadan Mu'ong Phatthalung, Prachum phongamoadan, xv, Bangkok, 1920, 19. 


* Probably Captain John Buncle mentioned as an associate of Light and Bootb in a letter 
from laghi to Calcutta, 8 April 1780. Phys Surintharacha may be the Pee Biring of Forrest, 
see Gerini, op. oit., 170. 

5 Jütwramai also jiiceramat < jät (jiti) ‘kind, type’ + 10he Amator Che Ramai—a Malay name. 

* ‘A kind of musket in great esteem among the Siamees ', S. J. Pallegoix, Diotionarium 
linguas That, Paris, 1854, 263. Suaian, also, may be a term of Malay origin. A variant of this 
type is used for sulian on the west coast of Sumaire, see below p. 612. The writer is indebted to 
his colleagues Mr. J. O. Bottoms and Mr. Kassim Ahmad for information on Malay terms in 
the letters. 
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He has in fact already taken them to Bangkok. The tin to the value of the 

guns and cloth which the governor and council have bought has been given 

to the owners of the guns and cloth at Thalang according to the value 
stated above. Dated Friday, 7th day waxing of the second 8th moon, year 
of the cock, 9th of the decade.’ 

Light’s first attempt to create a Company settlement on Thalang was made 
in 1780. His optimism that the islanders would have welcomed a British 
settlement arose perhaps from his awareness of the feeling of isolation which 
the officials and people of Thalang and of the peninsular provinces generally 
must have had in the troubled years of Tak Sin’s reign. There could have been 
little fear of or confidence in the central authority in the face of Burmese and 
Malay intrusions. In such circumstances the rulers of tributary states, or even 
provincial officials appomted by the central government, who at this time 
- were often members of local families, might well have merited, sometimes, the 
traditional accusation made by Siamese kings that they were ' birds with two 
heads’, that is, rulers who offered allegiance not only to the King but also 
elsewhere. The possibility of European intervention, especially if directed by 
men like Light and Scott, who were personally well known, could have seemed 
an insurance against the schemes of Asian neighbours, The desire for local 
autonomy was also a motive. This was the probable cause of the initial resistance 
to Tak Sin's attempt to reimpose central control. 

At a date unspecified but probably early in Tak Sin’s reign, Thalang had 
suffered a Malay invasion and the Laksamana of Kedah instituted an oppressive 
rule there for a short period.! In a letter to Lord Cornwallis, Light described 
the skilfully organized revolt by which the local Siamese regained control of 
, the island. He commented: ‘The Laxamana constantly regretted the loss of 
this Island and offered me 8000 men when it was proposed to Mr. Hastings to . 
establish a settlement there’. This refers to the proposals of 1780 which Light 
stated had been sanctioned by Warren Hastings. The funds were to be 
provided by subscription from interested merchants, and vessels and troops 
dispatched by the Company. The imminent outbreak of hostilities between 
the British and French prevented the execution of the design, 


Tug BURMESE ATTACK AND FURTHER ANNEXATION PLANS, 1785-7 


In 1784 Forrest, who had been sent to survey the coast, said that Phya 
Phimon would willingly throw off his dependence on Siam if he could get 
support. The immediate cause of irritation was a tin duty of 25 per cent imposed 


1 Tf the undated events in the Thalang annals are set down in chronological order, which is 
not necomarily always the coase, this invasion ooourred between the governorship of At, & son of 
a former local ohief, who ruled after the official from Bangkok had come to the island, and the 
arrival there of Phya Phimon ; Phowgsaendas Mw'ang Thalong, 57 (translation Germi, op. olt., 
239). 

3 In Light to Cornwallis, 18 Juno 1787, Counall Minutes, 27 July 1787, Straits Settlements 
Consultations, m. 7 
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by the central government. Forrest probably got his information from Scott 
who, he said, was at Tha Ru’a on Thalang at that time. Forrest adds 
significantly : ' How far his having associates in government might prevent 
such an attempt, I cannot say, possibly their appointment is with that very 
intention by the despota of Siam ...’.2 

Light had reason for continued optimism for he ' still had the same influence 
with the Governor of along ’.? Scott had his eye firmly fixed on the profit to 
be obtained from a development of Thalang’s tin and birds’ nesta industries. 
On 28 October 1785 he wrote at length to Lord George Macartney recom- 
mending the occupation of Thalang by February 1786. He thought that 
French aid would be given to Annam which would, in consequence, join with 
Burma in a concerted attack on Siam in the dry season of 1785-6. This would 
result in the entry of France upon the coast, a contingency to be avoided. 
On the other hand, if Phya Phimon were to allow the establishment of & 
Company settlement which, acoording to Scott, he was willing to do, a 
weakened Siam would not be able to respond immediately. Bangkok would 
not hear the news until April and then, since nothing could be done during the 
rains, it would be eight months before the King could send a force to the area. 
In setting out proposed térms for a political perpen with Phya Phimon, 
Scott said, somewhat unscrupulously : 

* In order to enable him to put himself into a state of defence [against 
Bangkok] without suspicion I have improved the rumour of a Burmese War 
and Invasion against which he is now providing as I offered my aid to repel 
this invasion they mean to give me people to construct a fort which shall 
be sufficiently strong to serve as a place of arms and have Cajan lodging for 
3-400 men. The Burman invasion is to continue the ostensible course of 
preparations untill Febry or untill a force arrives from Bengal '.* 

The Burmese invasion was no mere rumour. Scott himself reported that 
the van of their fleet appeared off Tha Ru'a on 8 February when he sailed for 
Tranquebar. He said that Phya Phimon had died at the beginning of 
December 1785.5 Light confirms this date and states that the attack was 
carried out by ' 8000 of the Barmar army in 80 large Prows’.¢ The date and 
force total is confirmed by the Siamese chronicle for the year which puts the 
attack on Thalang in perspective.” The main Burmese effort was made in the 


1 Gerini, op. ait., 178. 

2 ibd., 175. 

3 Light to Cornwallis, in Council Minutes, 27 July 1787 (referring to 1785), Straita Settlements 
Consultations, 11. 

t Boott to Macartney, 28 October 1785, Council Minutes, 2 March 1786, Straits Settlaments 
Consultations, 11. 

5 Boot& to Governor-General, $1 March 1786, Council Minutes, 2 May 1786, Strats Settlements 
Consultations, 11, fols. 05—7. 

* Light to Governor-General, 8 April 1786, Council Minutes, April 1786, Straits Settlements 
Consultations, u, fols. 83-5. 

' PP, rv, 236—170. 
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north and towards Ayuthaya with a strong ancillary attack from Martaban 
across the Three Pagodas pass to Kanthanaburi and Ratchaburi. Another 
land force moved across from Mergui and down the east coast of the peninsula, 
through Chaiya and Chumphon, to Nakhon 8i Thammarat. The ruler of that 
place and his family fled because they believed a rumour that Bangkok had 
been captured. Nakhon Bi Thammarat fell. 

The force sent against Thalang came from Mergui. The Yewun, the 
Burmese naval commander, took Takua Pa and Takua Thung. The Kinwun 
Mingyi attacked Thalang, a few miles further south The widow of Phya 
_ Phimon and her sister, with the co-operation of the governor's council, formed 

two strongholds (see Scott’s remarks above) and reaisted the Burmese for & 
month. At the end of that time the invaders found themselves short of food 
supplies and retired without taking the place.*. The heroism of these two 
women was duly rewarded by the King of Siam (Rama I) who granted them 
titles and elevated a daughter of the widow to be one of his palace ladies. 
She later bore him a girl-child.* 

The dated Thalang letters for this period number 20.4 Letter no. 37, 
written on 6 December 1785 by Lady Chan, the wife of E Phimon, forecast 
the attack on Thalang : 

‘ Letter from Than Phu Ying [title of wife of high official] to Latok [for 
Dato’, a Malay title applied to Light in this correspondence]. I have received 
your letter and I would have taken it to the governor of Thalang to apprise 
him of ita contents, but he is very ill. You say that your trading at Thalang 
has shown a great loss over a long period. I appreciate your difficulties and 
indeed it is because you have been so kind to me that you have extravagantly 
wasted all your profit and caused yourself this trouble. Now I have heard 
that you are making ready the ship to leave and we have received news 
that the Burmese are coming to attack Thalang and the governor is very ill. 
If the Burmese come I must depend on you as a post to cling to. As for the 
tin to the value of the cloth, the governor is still very ill and I have not yet 
consulted him. Onoe he is a little better I will call his attention to the 
matter . 

Also the men set to guard the town dnd the fort are short of opium. 
Please have Captain Iksakat [Scott] bring up nine or ten thaen.5 And if you 
can come yourself please do so. Dispatched Tuesday, Sth day waxing of 
the 1st moon, year of the small snake, seventh of the decade’. 


1 The Burmese title signifies ' Minister of Customs’. 

a PP, xv, 265-6. 

* Bee genealogical table, on p. 614. 

t Nos. 0, 11, 12, 17, 18, 21, 22, 28, 80, 81, 94, 85, 37, 43-47, 51, 55, and nos. 2, 7, 28 undated. 

* Probably a Southern Thai variant of Central Tha: thaeng, seo text, p. 010. This term is not 
a recognized weight or measure. It may mean a smali cake of oprum. Opium in bulk was broken 
down at Penang mto cakes of approx. 3 Ib. 54 ox. ; Council Mmutes, 6 November 179%, Straita 
Settlements Consultations, rv. 
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‘Letter no. 23 (undated) from Mae Prang, a daughter of the Than Phu Ying, 
was written about this time.! 

*... I shall depend on you as a protector. Now, with the Chao Khun 
[term of reference for the governor] dead, I see nobody but you in his 
place...’. 

Letters noe. 37 and 23 both refer to the impending departure of Light. 
Letter no. 51, dated 28 November 1785, from the Yokrabat,® indicates that 
Light was sailing for Bengal. He was asked to obtain cloth of a special pattern 
for the King. Letter no. 45 states that Light was in Bengal when the Burmese 
attacked. This was indeed the case for he had gone there to confer with the 
Council on the question of establishing a settlement at Penang, or Thalang, or 
at both places. 

Although Soott reported that the Burmese army appeared off Kra on 
20 January 1786 some raiding forces seem to have been in the vicinity at an 
earlier date. Letter no. 46, dated Wednesday, 14th day waning of the 12th 
moon, year of the small snake, seventh of the decade (31 November 1785) 
from Phra Ratchikisongkhram, probably an official of Takua Pa, makes 
this clear : 

*... When I was at Pak Phra a messenger from Takua Pa told me that 
the Burmese were there causing trouble, so I have gone back to Takua Pa. 
When I have organized the place I shall return to meet you '.* 

The writer wanted a cure for ear trouble which Light was getting for him.‘ 
Since Light was in the district at that time, letters nos 23, 37, 46, and 51 were 
probably sent to his ship off Thalang. 

Letter no. 21, dated Saturday, 2nd day waxing of the 1st moon (3 December 
1785), from an official of Takua Thung Bang Khli, on the mainland near 
Thalang, is an urgent request for 5 hap (666 lb. avoir.) of gunpowder. 

Letter no. 30 (12 April 1786) commenta on the battle of Thalang. The 
writer is Chao Phya Surintharacha, Controller of Thalang-Bang Khli, all eight 
districts (mu'ang) This high official, a superintendent-general specially 
appointed by Bangkok, was thus already at his post of duty early in 1786.5 

‘The letter of Than Chao Phya Surintharacha, Government Superin- 
tendent of Thalang-Bang Khli, all the eight districts, to the Phya 
Ratchakapitan [Light]. On the occasion of the recent attack on Thalang 
by the Burmese, because of the great merit and protective power of His 
1 Bee genoelogiool table, on p. 614, Lady Chan. 

* The Yokrabet, usually third in renk in the provinoe, was an official specially appointed by 
the central government for control purposes; see H. G. Quaritch Wales, Anoat Siamese 
government and administration, London, 1984. The Yokrabet was occasionally, though not 
usually, a local man. 

* Takua Pa lios some 50 air miles north of Thalang. Pak Phra is between the two. 

í This official was possibly Phra Wiohit the Deaf; Phongsawadan Mw'omg Thalawg, 05; 
Gerini, op. atb., 242. 

+ On the eight districts see Gerini, op. arb., 170, 186-02, 245. 

* This offlaial may be the same man, raised in rank, as the Phya Surintharacha of letter no. 3 
above, see below pp. 608-10. i 
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Majesty the King, our soldiers of Thalang were enabled to fight and hold 
up the Burmese for a period of one month. The Burmese suffered between 
300 and 400 casualties, killed and wounded. They broke off the action and 
retired on Monday, 14th day waxing of the 4th moon in the year of the 
small make, seventh of the decade’ [13 March 1786] ....' 

Light was in Calcutta during the battle of Thalang and for some months 
afterwards, while the Governor-General in Council was considering the question 
of whether to establish a settlement on the coast of the peninsula and, if so, 
where. The relevant meeting of the Council was that of 2 March 1786 at which 
the Hon. John Macpherson presided. Scott’s letter of 28 October 1785 is 
recorded in these minutes. He wrote in a very prolix and hectoring fashion 
which may well have irritated the Council He suggested & speedy reply : 

. f... beoause in all fairness the Governor [Phya Phimon of Thalang] 

ought to have the chance to provide elsewhere.... On the 15th Febry 

1786 should no news arrive from Bengal I mean to proceed to the Coast of 

Coromandel ! to attempt fulfilling a promise I have given the Governor to 

assist him in his final Establishment should the hopes he entertains from the 

English fail '. 

Apart from such implied threats, Scott appeared to be willing to saddle the 
Company with what might turn out to be a heavy political and military burden : 
*...If the English Company will take on them the sovreignty of the 

Island Jan Salong and its dependencies and send a force to resist any future 

attempts from Siam ... He [the governor] will deliver them the Peaceable 

Possession of the Island ’. 

Scott, despite his optimism about the weakness of Siam, asked for a strong 
naval and military force. He wanted two heavily armed snows together with 
armed long-boats and rowing galleys, big guns for two forte, 100 European 
artillerymen with field pieces, artificars, and 500 sepoys. It is not surprising 
that the Company hesitated. 

In recommending the settlement of Penang in a letter written on 23 January, 
a few days after his arrival from the Straite, Light wrote more moderately 
of Thalang.2 He expressed the opinion that it could be taken with the same 
force and expense that would be required to occupy Penang, and mentioned 
the potential value of the tin industry. He made an appeal on behalf of the 
inhabitants : 

|. ©... the Inhabitants have for many years strongly solicited mo to 
relieve them from the cruel oppression of Siam, and aa they are capable of 
defending themselves, they most want & chief in whom they can confide, 
and an assurance that they shall enjoy a reasonable portion of that liberty 
to which all men are by nature and reason entitled ’. 


1 Meaning Tranqueber which was a Danish settlement at that time. 

1 Forwarded as a postecript to a letter from the Governor-General to the Bearet Committee 
of the Court af Directors, 26 January 1786, Bengal Secret Letters, xxiv. In this letter Light us 
spoken of highly. 
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Light, perhaps with his importunate associate Scott in mind, gent a ‘ postscript ° 
communication to the Council on 15 February in which he said that when 
recommending the settlement of Penang he did not mean that Thalang should 
not be taken also. 

The Council had called for a report from Mr. Joseph Price who wrote, on 
23 February, that he preferred Penang because it lay right in the China track 
while Thalang was too far to the north. The position of Thalang placed it 
under the influence of the heavy gales of the south-west monsoon which did 
not affect Penang. Light was aware of this and had emphasized the better 
geographical position of Penang in communications to the Council. Price, 
following Light, thought that since Thalang could be occupied by the same 
force that went to Penang the idea of taking it should be borne in mind. 

The Council decided in favour of establishing a settlement on Penang and 
in the minuted decision of 2 March and the final instructions to Light of 2 May 
no mention whatever was made of Thalang. 

However, in correspondence between the Governor-General and the Court 
of Directors in London the following passage occurs : 

‘...I shall propose possession to be taken of the Ports and Islands 
offered to us by the King of Cudda [Kedah] and especially of Junk Ceylon, 
which 18 occupied by a separate people to the number of 50,000. These 
have offered Captain Light the Sovereign Command among them ’.+ 

The Court of Directors had evidently left the Governor-General with con- 
siderable freedom of action in the matter. He would have had their concurrence 
in establishing a settlement at either Penang or Junk Ceylon or at both places.* 

The over-playing of his hand by Scott may have been a factor in the 
Council's decision. There were sound naval reasons for preferring Penang but 
the possibility of continuing involvement with Siam if Thalang were taken 
may have been an influence not openly acknowledged. Events soon showed 
that Scott’s view of the condition of Siam, whether this was believed or not, 
was over-optimistio. The success and speed with which Rama I repulsed the 
formidable Burmese invasion of 1785-6 was remarkable by any standards. 
Light himself found it difficult to ascribe this success to Siamese arms alone : 

‘,..On a sudden their army disappeared ; but beat by the Siamese or 
oceasioned by a dissension among the Generals is uncertain ...’.? 

Light, Scott, and the Sultan of Kedah were all surprised by the speed of 
recovery. To the last-named this surprise must have been particularly painful 
as he had been supplying the Burmese army with arms and ammunition, very 
possibly bought from Scott.* 


* Letter from Governor-General to the Becret Committee of the Court of Directors, 
20 lantay 1789; quoted by Olodd, op. oit., 38. * loo. alt. 

? Light to Governor-General, 12 September 1786, Council Minutes, 9 October 1788, Straits 
Settlements Consultations, xr, fol. 181. 

* Light to Macpherson, 12 September 1780, Council Minutes, 18 December 1786, Straits 
Settlements Consultations, rr, fol. 817. Light wrote, ‘ Last year [1785] the preparations of the 
Burmans were so great that the King of Queda expected the total destruction of the Siamese '. 
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The high point of the Burmese attack in-the south was reached when 
Nakhon Si Thammarat fell in January or early February 1786. Once the 
threat to the flank at Ratchaburi was disposed of, Rama I dispatched an army . 
to the south under the ‘Second King’. Chumphon, Chaiya, and Nakhon Si 
Thammarat were recaptured and the army had reached and subdued Patani 
by September. During October the royal armies, having pacified the country - 
` and meted out punishment, returned to Bangkok.! 

The aftermath of the Burmese attack on Thalang was famine. Letter no. 30 
iid pcs: for rice :? 

.at present the people of Takua Thung, Bang Khli are scattered 
abroad because of the destruction of their villages. The whole region is in 
disorder. The Burmese burnt much rice and it is in very short supply. 
There is insufficient to provide for the settlements until rice is available ' 
again from the fields. Please think of [the problems of] the royal government 
[here] and have the captain bring up the trading ship with merchandise 
and rice so that the officials may be able to distribute enough for the people 
to'go on cultivating their fields.... Dispatched: Wednesday, 14th day 
waxing of the 5th moon, year of the horse, eighth of the decade’ [12 April 
1786] ’. 

A further letter (no. 45) of late September or October from the widow of 
Phya Phimon describes conditions on Thalang : 

‘ The letter of Than Phu Ying to Than Phya Ratchakapitan Lek [Light] 
for information. Whereas you sent a letter by the master of a Tenasserim 
ship saying that when you were in Bengal you had received news that the 
Burmese had attacked Thalang and that you did not know whether the 
Burmese had taken Thalang or if I and my family had left, but that later 
on, having arrived at Sai [Kedah] you discovered that Thalang had not 
been destroyed by the Burmese and that I and my family were safe and 
that you were very relieved—I thank you for everything you said, I cannot 
thank you enough. 

Because of the Burmese attacks on Thalang the district is in confusion 
at the present time. We are in great dearth of food. 

I have organized the digging of tin at Takua Pa? and have obtained some 
which has been used to purchase all the rice available at a high price. 

When the Burmese came, Phya Thammatrailok summoned me to 
Pak Phra.‘ I returned home when they captured Pak Phra.* Those who 
guarded the place had gone away and left it and everything there had been 
looted. Now I am destitute, without anything. 


1 The Siamese chronicles give a detailed account of the Burmese invasion in the south and 
its aftermath ; PP, 1v, 262-72. 2 Bee above, p. 500. 

? Perhaps ‘in the forest’, see text, p. 617. 

^ An official of this name or trtle was appointed at Pak Phra on the accession of Kng Tak Sin. 
He was killed during the Burmese attack; Phongsowadan Mwang Thalang, 59, wee Germi, 
op. ait., 241. 

* On 4 February 1786 sooording to Soott. 
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Now that I know you have settled at Pulao Pinang I am very pleased, ~ 
especially because when the Burmese came on the previous occasion you 
were in Bengal which is so far from Thalang that you could not come to 
and fro. Now that you are established at Pulao Pinang near to Thalang 
and since you were an old friend of His Excellency who died, I suppose 
I can place my reliance upon the benefits of your merit and wisdom [if the 
Burmese attack again]. 

[The letter continues with a request for rice to be sent up by sloop from 
Penang or Kedah in exchange for tin.] Dispatched: Thuraday in tho 
eleventh month, year of the horse, eighth of the decade ’. 

The bearer of the letter was Captain ' Linsin'. This was Lindsay, one of the 
signatories of the document establishing the Penang settlement on 11 August 
1786, who was master of Light’s ship Speedwell, He had remained in the - 
Straits when Light went to Bengal. 

Letter no. 12, 1 October 1786, makes a more precise request for rice : 

‘Letter from Ok Phra Phakdisiphichaisongkhram to Than Phya 
Ratchakapitan informing him that the people at Thalang are starving from 
want of rice. If you are sympathetic towards me and the people, out of 
your goodness have Captain Salat [Scotti] bring up two or three thousand 
gunnies [sacks] of rice for distribution to the people to save them from death. 

When Captain Liki [Lindsay?] was sent by you with a ship to trade at 
Thalang he did not know the people and the business was unsuccessful? 
Dated Sunday, 9th day waxing of the 11th moon, year of the horse, eighth 
of the decade’. 

` Light made some response to these appeals though apparently not on the scale 
requested. In a letter to the Governor-General dated 25 November 1786 he 
reported : 

‘The people of Junk Ceylon after expelling the Burmese are distreased 
by famine, and expeot another attack this season. I have sent to the 
people of Junk Salong 500 bags of rice, in order not to lose entirely the 
goodwill of the islanders ’.* 

Letter no. 45 may imply that the Burmese were still in the area though no 
' actual attack is mentioned in Siamese sources. However, Light, in the letter to 
the Governor-General dated 25 November 1786, quoting a letter from the 
Sultan of Kedah of the same date, says that the Sultan has been ordered by 
be nmpak piny to: defend Tialang against AD dpenyed ne borie arian 
by the Burmese.? 

Letter no. 45, with ita mention of Light's friendship with Phya Phimon, 


1 This passage may mean that Lindsay dealt with the wrong people or officials from the 
point of view of the writer. Letter no. 18 (see below, p. 604) refers to Lindsay providing moe for 
the widow. Alternatively, ‘Lika’ may represent another, unknown, ship’s captain who was 
unfamiliar with Thalang and did not speek Thai. ' 

2 ' Notioes of Pinang’, Jowrnal of ths Indian Archipelago, ed. Logan, NB, n, 1858, 202, 
quoting Light to Govemor- General, 25 November 1788. 

* ibid., 208. 
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emphasizes the importance of this official in the schemes of Light and Scott. 
Light himself refers to this in a letter of 1787.1 

*...had he lived [I] would have secured a possession of the island. 
His death which happened in Dec. 1785 altered the certainty of success to 
a dubious point. His widow the only person of estimation would willingly 
have given up her power. Her sons and nephews beseeched me to take the 
Government of the Island, could I have had assurance of support from 
Government I should have embraced the offer and secured both these 
Islands. I requested that they would wait two months and if I did not 
return with troops to provide for themselves.’ 

Scott emphasizes the importance of Lady Chan. 

' ... Pig Pimon deriving his influence from his wife's family and they 
being the great promoters of the proposed Revolution his death made little 
difference.’ * 

As a daughter of an old hereditary chief of Thalang, Lady Chan certainly 
occupied a position of great importance. Her second husband, Phys Phimon, 
was an ‘ outaider ' and Scott probably made a just appreciation of the situation. 
It is likely that Lady Chan, even though she was given a title by the King, 
began to lose influence after the Burmese attack in which she had played a 
heroic role. 

The presentation of her daughter to the King may be seen as an effort to 
maintain her power, but she was a woman and whatever the strength of her 
family influence she could not be governor herself. The increasing stability of 
the Bangkok régime from 1786 onwards resulted in the reimposition of full 
control by the central government. Changes in the administration were 
inevitable. Lady Chan had taken Phys Phimon into the family by marrying 
him, and it is likely that her first marriage to Mom Bi Phakdi had its political 
aspect. Bhe could not do this for & third time. 

Letter no. 18 (1786) suggests, however, that Lady Chan was still ooncerned 
with affairs. It was written by & close associate of hers, poesibly a relatrve, but 
perhaps no more than a hanger-on. 

‘Letter from me, the Phys Thukkharat of Phuket [a district of the 
island] to the Phra Ratchakapitan. I cannot properly express our gratitude 
to you for sending Captain Lin [Lindsay] with some rice for Chao Khun 
Manda [the widow]. I have been to Songkhla [Singora] to the royal 
authority but at the time I had little to offer [as gifta?]. I had only one 
case of Arab gunpowder and eight swan guns. I sent up to the royal 
authority the government funds held by the late Governor together with, 
as usual, the taxes * due from trading in tin. The royal authority has first 


1 See above, p. 597, n. 8. 

* Boott to Council 31 March 1786, Comal Minutes, 2 May 1780, Straits Spttlements 
Consultations, 11. 

3 Bee genealogical table, on p. 614, 

* Pomnbly ' profita’; see text, p. 617. The term is sometimes so used in Southern Thal. 
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of all appointed me Phya Thukkharat, and has said that later there would 
be an order making me Phya Thalang [governor]. The Nai Luang Wang Na 
[ Second King '] has been very kind to me. 

In the waning of the 8rd moon [mid-February 1787] Chao Khun Manda 
and I will go to have audience in Bangkok. We shall go by way of Talipong 
island. Can you please send a ship to take Chao Khun Manda. I shall come 
to see you at Penang [about this]. Out of your goodness please get ready 
some guns and merchandise as gifts for His Majesty. 

Hereafter I shall be a person of importance. At present the Shao Phya 
Thalang [governor of Thalang] and I are not on good terms. I am sending 
Nai Phet, Nai Thong Kaeo, and Nai Thit Phrom to let you know the 
details. Please send a small gun of good make for my own use. 

If, on going to Bangkok this time, the King grants my wish, should you 
have need of tin I will provide you with as much as you require. 

Dispatched : Monday in the year of the horse, eighth of the decade.’ 


This expedition may have been delayed for Lady Chan wrote to Light in 
July 1787 saying that she was going to Bangkok for an audience of the King 
(letter no. 28). She asked for 50 sutan guns and other gifts, and intended to 
send the Phya Thukkharat and Pho Chui, her son, to meet Light. 

She wrote again early in 1788 saying that she was definitely going to 
Bangkok. She had started late in 1787 but was held up by a flood at Na Toei, 
on the mainland near Thalang. At that point she was recalled by the governor 
who wished to disouss with her certain matters relating to trading activities in 
tin carried out by the late governor, her husband (letter no. 83). 

Light and Scott continued their campaign for the occupation of Thalang 
after the establishment of the colony at Penang on 11 August 1786. Andrew 
Ross, whose influence in the matter had been solicited by Light, had written 
from Madras in support of the Thalang project on 18 July.! 

Scott wrote to the Governor-General on 4 September congratulating the 
Council in somewhat patronizing terms for.establishing the settlement at 
Penang.’ Though writing favourably of Penang he strongly recommended the 
acquisition of Thalang. At & time when the Company was concerned about 
expenditure he pointed out, shrewdly, that profits at Thalang were more 
quickly to be gained and would be ‘ enough to defray the expenses of both’ 
[settlements]. Lord Cornwallis, who had a reputation for caution, was indeed 
worried about Company finances generally and was anxious that there should 
be good hope of a return for expenditure on Penang.* From this point of view 
the island was kept under close scrutiny for some time to come. 

Light, as the new superintendent at Penang, could not easily write so 


1 Clodd, op. ait., 59, source not quoted. 

* Soott to Governor-General, Counoll Minutes, 9 October 1786, Straits Settlements Consulta. 
tions, 11, fols. 139-43. : 

? Governor-General’s statement, Council Minutes, 18 December 1788, Straits Settlements 
Consultations, tr, fols. 848-6, 
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strongly in favour of Thalang. In a letter dated 12 September he fully aocepted 
the advantages offered by Penang from the naval point of view.! This was an 
opinion firmly held by the Council. But he also recommended the occupation 
of Thalang to keep the French and Dutch off the coast. He mentioned the 
valuable revenues to be obtained from tin and other commodities. 

A further letter from Light in October mentioned a severe flood in Siam 
and the return of the southern army to Bangkok, thus confirming statements 
made in the chronicles. He said that the Burmese were expected to attack 
early in 1787. Of Thalang, again more enthusiastic, he said that the island 
could offer a little-known and easily fortified harbour suitable for men-of-war. 
Mutton and beef could be raised in sufficient quantities to supply a fleet. 
He sent a sample of tin.* 

Light and Scott had agreed, perhaps, on the timing of these letters. They 
had jointly established a ‘ House of Trade’ at Penang soon after the founding 
of the colony in August. Kyd’s report on Penang criticized Light and Scott 
for monopolizing the trade in their own hands with the danger that private 
rather than public interests would be furthered.* 

A final effort was made in 1787. In a report on Penang Light wrote: 

‘The present Governor, titled Choo Pis [Chao Phya] Salang, is one of 
the greatest villains who has raised himself by ingratitude, deceit, murder 
and rapine from s low and indigent state. He wrote me a letter expreesing 
great esteem and Friendship which I did not answer. A few days ago he 
sent a Messenger to assure me that if I would next November send a vessel 
with some Troops he would deliver the Island to the English and only 
require a small allowance for himself, could this Island be obtained by 
Treaty or with the unanimous consent of the Inhabitants for the King of 
Siam is only the usurper of yesterday and may probably share the fate of 
his master ’.¢ 
Light suggested the possibility of acquiring Thalang by the more regular 

means of treaty or by a grant from the King of Siam twice only, in the letter 
quoted above and in a communication to Andrew Ross in 1784.5 Both in 1784 
and in 1787 Light’s influence at Thalang was not at ita strongest. It may be 
supposed that plans for a British occupation, with the connivance of at least 
some of the members of the original ruling family, reached their most advanced 
stage between these two dates. 


1 Laght to Macpherson, Council Minutes, 9 October 1786, Straita Settlements Consultations, 11, 
fols. 120-89. 


2 Light to Macpherson, 5 October 1786, Oounell Minutes, 18 December 1786, Straita Settle- 


- menis Consultations, rr, fols. 181a-89. 


* Kyd, ‘Memoir of Prince of Wales Island’, Counell Minutes, li September 1787, Straits 
Settlements Consultations, xr. g 

* Light to Cornwallis, 18 June 1787, Council Minutes, 27 July 1787. This is the most complete 
of the contemporary descriptions of Thalang. The so-called ‘usurper’ waa, of course, King 
Rama I whose ninth lineal descendent sits on the throne in Bangkok in 1963. 

* Light to Andrew Ross, Fort Bt. George, 18 March 1784, Gtrsita Settlements Consultations, r. 
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The letter of friendship mentioned by Light has not been traced. But 
letter no. 17, 11 November 1787, réfers to friendly relations, though with an 
accompanying hint of menace. 

“Letter from the Chao Phya Thalang to the Phra Ratchakapitan. 
When the captain of the sloop brings merchandise to sell here, according 
to the customary practice the governor and council and the chief merchants 
will agree on prices. They undertake the selling of goods to the people and 
make a small profit. You were here formerly and so you know all about this. 
You sent Captain Wirasen [Wilson] * with opium, husked rice, silver, and 
cloth to sell at Mu’ang Thalang recently and fixed a price for opium of 
6 phara [of tm] per pip [container of medium size]. 

They arranged to buy the opium, silver, and cloth and then Captain 
Wirasen sold direct to the people at a lower price than that at which he 
sold to the officials and leading merchants, who had bought a large quantity 
and lost money on the deal. This is contrary to the rule and custom of the 
state. If wo take legal action it may be, since you are far away, that you 
will misunderstand and think we are acting in a cavalier fashion, so we are 
sending this letter to inform you. We ought not to destroy our friendship, 
If you do not strictly control your captain and he does this again there will 
be a quarrel between the captain and the council. You will be angered and 
our friendly trading relations will be broken for the future . . . . [The letter 
continues with a request for 600 muskets for the king.] Dispatched : Sunday, 
4th day waxing of the 1st moon, year of the goat, ninth of the decade.’ ' 

The letter, though justified and reasonable in tone, does indeed mention 
friendly relations but it is without warmth. It is the necessity for friendship 
rather than friendship iteelf that is implied. Light’s own remarks indicate that 
he regarded the governor of that time with some suspicion, and a further 
suggestion that relations between Light and the governor were not good is 
contained in letter no. 47, though written by an interested party. ‘ 

The period of Light’s political influence was clearly coming to an end and 
letter no. 47 marks ita conclusion in a touchingly human way. The writer was 
& minor official who was perhaps a member of the local family. He was possibly 
the same person as Khun Thit Phrom (letter no. 18) who appears to have been 
a close associate of Lady Chan, perhaps one of the nephews.! The letter is 
undated but was probably written late in 1786 since Light is already established 
at Penang. ; 

‘Letter from Khun Tha Phrom to the Phra Ratchakapitan with the 
greatest respect : 

This is to let you know that I am undergoing the most extreme degree’ 
of hardship and difficulty. This trouble has come upon me because of my 


1 This was Captain Thomas Wilson who 1s recorded at this time as master of the Minerva 
snow and other small trading vessels plying between Penang and Thalang, in shipping reports 
which appear as appendixes to Light's letters to the Governor-General. 

3 See above, p. 604. * 
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love and loyalty for you. In the Burmese attack on Thalang many of 
my friends were lost to me, killed in the fighting. The Governor and 
Council do not trust me because I am your man. I have placed myself at 
your feet. That I have so far escaped death may be due to the merit gained 
through my loyalty to you, but what will happen now I cannot tell. I am 
in this great trouble because I have carried out our agreament to the limita 
of endurance. But now if you do not concern yourself with my life and with 
the agreement to govern Thalang I must take leave of you and of Thalang 
in death....’ [Then follows the reference to Light being in Penang.] 
Among the Thalang letters dated after 1787 there are only two, apart from 
no. 33, which refer to Lady Chan and her family. Letter no. 36 (4 January 
1788) from Mae Prang, Lady Chan’s daughter, seems to express genuine 
friendship but emphasizes that she has fallen on hard times. She sent Light 
ten melons and asked for two pieces of chintz and a little rose-water. She wrote : 

‘,.. At present I am in great distress and I think of you night and day! 
for nobody troubles about me and my affairs. I still feel very grateful to 
you and because I am so poor I cannot repay you...’. 

In letter no. 53 (May 1792) Phys Pheteirisi[phichai]songkhram, superintendent- 
general of the eight districta and governor of Thalang said : 

‘Please spare a friendly thought for Khun Manda [Lady Chan]! She 
has aged very much lately and is not in such good health as she used to be. 
Mae Prang has died. Please send some white cloth for ceremonial use 
[mourning?]...’. 

The writer was probably not the man to whom Light referred as governor in 
letter no. 17 above. The governor was asking Light for guns and he had 
evidently included in the letter a request from Lady Chan for some bowls and 
brass-ware. Perhaps old age as much as the turn of the wheel of political 
fortune accounted for Lady Chan’s decline. 
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The re-establishment of firm control by the central government took place 
after the defeat of the Burmese in 1786. A superintendent-general for all the 
eight districts, Shao Phys Surintharacha, was appointed as early as 1786 
(letter no. 30 above). Earlier, in 1777, a Phya Surintharacha, the rank of 
Phya being one grade lower than that of Chao Phya, appears in letter no. 8 
(&bove) with Phya Phimon, the governor of Thalang. His name comes first 


1 A conventional expression. 

* For Uhao Khun Manda? Tho use of the term does not necessarily imply thai the writer 
was a son of Lady Chan but be seems to have been on good terms with the family. 

* 21 dated letters: nos. 1, 4, 5, 8, 9, 18, 15, 19, 29, 83, 86, 41, 42, 48, 52-54, 56-59. 

4 Further evidenoe for the reorganization is provided by letters nos. 9 and 54 (1700) which 
rafer to the appointment of & now official in charge at Takua Thung Bang Khli at & date which 
must have been after the Burmese invasion of 1786. In letter no. 84 (1787) the governor of 
Phatthalung wrote that he had been recently &ppornted to the post. 
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and this suggests seniority. This official, ps the ‘ Pee Siring’ of Forrest, 
was probably the same man as the later Phya and therefore was simply 
promoted in rank when the reorganization took place. 

The new governor of Thalang who wrote letter no. 17 (above) in November 
1787 i8 not known. Unfortunately, the letters do not provide clear evidence on 
this point. Confirming the statements made in letter no. 18 (above), the 
chronicle records that officials from Thalang waited upon the ‘ Second King’ 
at Songkhla and also sent a report on the fighting to Bangkok. After the 
return of the ‘Second King’ to the capital, and therefore not before November 
1786, a royal order was sent appointing an unnamed official ‘ who had performed 
satisfactory service during the war’ as governor of Thalang.! 

The first named governor after 1786 is Phya Phetsirisiphichaisongkhram 
who was in charge in 1791. In the intervening period most of the letters were 
written by junior officials. One of these was the Yokrabat. This was probably 
Nai Chu mentioned in the Thalang annals as the Yokrabat who eventually 
became governor. He wrote as Qk Phra Phon Phakdisiphichaisongkhram on 
1 October 1786 (letter no. 12) and as Qk Luang Phetphakdisiphichaisongkhram, 
Yokrabat, on 2 March 1788 (letter no. 59) and on 25 August 1789 (letter no. 56). 
Other letters came from a deputy-governor at this time. This official wrote as 
Phya Thukkharat, Phya Palat on 8 January 1788 (letter no. 31).* There is a 
letter from a deputy-governor dated 25 August 1789 (letter no. 41). Possibly 
the royal order did not come from Bangkok as early as the chronicle entry 
suggests. In any case that entry is datable only by reference to the return of 
the ‘ Second King’ in October 1788. 

Tt seems likely that the hopes of Phya Thukkharat mentioned in letter no. 18 
(above) were not fulfilled and the governorship fell eventually to Phya 
Phetsirisiphichaisongkhram. Phya Thukkharat may have acted as governor 
for a time and perhaps it is he to whom Light referred in such uncomplimentary 
terms, The one certain appointment made, or confirmed, in 1786 seems to have 
been that of Chao Phya Surintharachs as superintendent-general (letter no. 30 
above). He may have acted also as governor in 1786 immediately after the 
battle and is perhaps the person mentioned by Phya Thukkharat in letter 
no, 18 above. 

Shao Phya Surintharacha was the son of a high official of the reign of the 
last king of Ayuthaya. He served in the capital and later went to Nakhon Si 
Thammarat where he was made Uparat (vice-chief) by the ruler. When the 
latter was punished by Tak Sin, Shao Phya Surintharacha was given another 
post in the capital. He had married into the family of the rulers of Nakhon Si 


1 PP, rv, 271-2. 

1 Phongeawadan Mu'ang Thaleng, 58; Gerini, op. alt., 240. He was already Yokrabet in 
November 1785 (letter no. 51). A son of Lady Chan, Chui, did however become Yokrabat but 
there is no mention of him as governor in the annals. 

* Thukkharst: dukkhorigdora, a curious term. This official was normally junior to the 
Yokrabat ; see Phongsawadon Mw’ang Phatthatung, 47. Palat: deputy. 

VOL. XXVL Pant 8, 43 
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Thammarat. He then went back to the provinces! Though long resident in 
the area he does not seam to have been connected with the old Thalang family. 
He appears as superintendent-general in 1777 (probably), 1786, early 1791, 
and mid-1792. In between theee last two dates, however, another official took 
his place. This was Phys Phetsirisiphichaisongkhram who was the writer of 
letter no. 53 in which he appealed for Light’s sympathy for Lady Chan. 
In letter no. 1 (late December 1790 or January 1791) he appears as governor 
of Thalang in the preamble but, in the body of the letter, he claims to have 
been given the supreme authority over the people of all the eight districte, in 
an audience of the King. 

There is a story in the Thalang annals, also given by Prince Somnot, that 
Ghao Phya Surintharacha was summoned to Bangkok to take the post of 
Kalahom ‘ Minister of War’ after the holder of that post had disappeared in 
battle at Tavoy. Surintharacha represented to the King that he was too aged 
to perform such onerous duties satisfactorily and also pleaded that he preferred 
life in the country. He was eventually allowed to return to Thalang.? 

Such events could provide the reason for the claim by Phya Phetsirisiphi- 
chaisongkhram to what would have been the temporary charge of the eight 
districte. The two officials appear together as superintendent-general and 
governor respectively in letter no. 15 (17 April 1792). But, according to the 
chronicle, the death of the Kalahom did not take place until 1793.3 

It may be that Chao Phya Surintharacha, of whom the chronicles make no 
mention at this time, was invited to take a position in Bangkok which was not 
that of Kalahom and left to do so in 1791. He might have visited Bangkok in 
that year because & letter from a junior official (mid-1791) stated that he was 
forwarding a letter from Chao Phya Surin who appeared to be away from 
Thalang (letter no. 5). 

Light continued his trading operations. They did not always go smoothly. 
Letters nos. 19 (1790) and 13 (1791) refer to violent incidents involving the 
Captain Wilson mentioned by the governor in letter no. 17 above. 

Letter no. 42 (date partly defaced—25 June 1792) was written to Light by 
the Kalahom in Bangkok. 

*... Whereas His Majesty at Krung Thep Mahanakhon [Bangkok]... 
has been graciously pleased to declare that, on the 2nd day waning of the 
4th moon in the year of the hog, 3rd of the decade,‘ the ruler of Tavoy 
sent an ambassador with & letter on plates of gold, gold and ailver flowers, 
and other royal tribute to His Majesty in order to come under the protection 
of Bangkok according to ancient royal custom, and that Mergui has not yet 


1 Prince Somnot Amoraphan, Bw'amg tang Chao Phraya nai Krung Ratenakosin, Bangkok, 
1918, 2, 25. Uhao Phys Surintharachs’s son Ra’k wrote the Thalang annals referred to in this 
article, in 1841. Another son succeeded his father as superintendent-goneral according to Gerini, 
op. ott., 191. 

3 Phongsowadan Mw'ang Thalang, 60-1, and Gerini, 188-9. 

* PP, 1v, 352-8. 

4 The chronicle date is one day later; PP, rv, 333. 
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acceded like Tavoy.! In the eleventh month of the year of the rat, 4th of 
the era His Majesty will command the ‘Second King’ to lead an army 
against Mergui and he will send & naval force to attack Martaban, Bassein, 
and Rangoon, and go up as far as Ava. The royal army, the Lao army, 
and forces raised in the northern territories will attack the Shan states, 
Pegu, and Taungu as successive objectives. His Majesty himself will go by 
land route to attack Martaban and will then proceed to join forces to 
attack Ava. Therefore many troops will be required at this time. A naval 
force from Kedah will transport rice to Thalang. 

You have engaged in friendly trading activities with Bangkok and now 
that a major attack is to be launched against Ava it is hoped that you will 
see your way to providing friendly asaistanoe by hiring out a ship [or ships], 
buying and loading 400—500 kwian of rice * and by arranging for the captain, 
crew, labourers, and officers together with guns big and small, ammunition, 
priming powder, and weapons to be sent to Thalang at the same time, as 
supplies for the royal army. If the ‘Second King’ issues operational 
instructions to such an effect, your ship’s master should move with the 
army. The cost of hiring the ship and payment to the labourers and officers 
will be provided from royal funds according to custom. Ships captured at 
Tavoy will be a royal gift to you.* ...if you do not give friendly assistance 
to the government on this occasion.... 6th day waxing of the eighth 
moon....’ 

Letter no. 42 was delivered at Penang by an ambassador on 22 Septamber. 
Light reported that he made cautious response by pointing out that he was 
not permitted to give aid to belligerente but that he would raise no objection 
, if the ambassador succeeded in obtaining private assistance at Penang.‘ 
Letter no. 4 from Phya Phetsirisiphichaisongkhram, governor.of Thalang 
(23 October 1792) refers to the projected attack on Mergui and asks for army 
supplies to be sent by the end of November. The plan for the attack, which 
never came fully into operation because of an unexpected initial set-back at 
Tavoy, is dated by the chronicle m November 1792.5 A force of 40,000 is 
mentioned and there are brief references to orders for mobilization in the 
north and to the naval forces of the ‘Second King’ whose first objective was 
Mergui. However, the letter from the Kalahom provides additional information 
and it is interesting that the plans should have been revealed so fully to a 


foreigner. 


1 The ruler of T&voy was shortly to repudiate this renewed allegiance to Bangkok. 

® Cartload; a weight, 3,375 Ib. avoir. according to Thomas Maooauly, The Indian trader's 
complets guide, Caloutta, 1816. 

? Text defaced from this point. 

* Light to Cornwallis, 26 September 1702, Council] Minutes, 0 November 1702, Straits 
Settlements Consultations, v. The minutes contain & rough translation of the letter, fola. 118-23. 
The date is given oorrectly as 25 June. It was understood by the translator that a ship at Tavoy 
would come under Light’s command, not that ho would receive ships as prizes. 

* PP, rv, 847-8. 
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The Siamese were interested in two general categories of gung—cannon and 
small arms. The cannon were usually of 4 in. and 5 in. calibre. In one case 
(letter no. 15) bronze or copper cannon were specified in an order for the King. 
The term used for a cannon is bariam or barian. Pallegoix cites bariam simply 
as a kind of cannon.’ Bariam occurs frequently in the chronicles. Its history 
may be < meriam (Malay) a kind of cannon called Mary, < miriam (Arabic) 
< a European source-wordi * 

One type of musket is merely described as flint-lock. French flint-locks 
were also asked for and these presumably came from French factories in India 
which were well known in the eighteenth century for small arms of good quality. 
Sutan and Cheramat are, however, the types most frequently specified. If these 
terms are of Malay origin it would be an indication that Siam was one of the 
regular outlets for the arms trade in which the sultans of the peninsula engaged.* 

There is a total of 19 requesta for guns in the letters. Quantities are speci- 
fied in 17 cases. The total involved is considerable bearing in mind that the 
correspondence is incomplete and that arms may have been carried on specula- 
tion from time to time without firm orders being laid in advance. 50 cannon 
and 8,372 muskets were asked for in all. Most of these were wanted by the 
King but a total of 1,000 muskets is specified as being for local defence in the 
Thalang region and the actual proportion may have been higher. 

It is important to sak how many of these guns actually arrived. The letters 
give only a limited answer. In 1777, 1,826 muskets arrived at Thalang and 
were sent on to Bangkok and in the same year 490 were received for local use. 
In addition, the item in the chronicles for 1776 states that 1,400 fimt-lock 
muskets arrived in Bangkok. There is only one complaint about failure to 
deliver (letter no. 48, 1793). This concerns two muskets that were required as 
a present for the King. 

A price in Spanish dollars can be quoted. A royal request of 1787 (letter 
no. 55) offers 1 phara of tm for 8 musketa. Ten years earlier the rate was 6 per 
phara. These rates give 6 and 8 $ Sp. per musket taking 13 dollars as the price 
of a picul of tin.‘ 

In addition to guns, shot, black powder, priming powder, sulphur, and 
flinta were requested. The largest order was from the governor of Takua Thung 


* op. oit., 49. 

® Boo B. J. Wilkinson, Malay-Mnglish dictionary, 1982, 185; W. Marsden, A dictionary of 
the Malay language, 1812, 323. 

* A consignment of 2,200 muskets sent to Bangkok from Trengganu in 1770 is mentioned in 
Phongsawadan Kreng Thonburi, Prachum phongsawadan, Lxv, Bangkok, 1987, 38. 

4 Forrest quotes tin on board at Junk Ceylon at 12-18 $ Sp. per pioul (1784). Light's price 
works out at 17 8 Sp. per ploul of 188 1b. (1787). Boott (1785) claimed to be able to buy at 93 
but this low price was used when calculating the potential profitability of the island and enabled 
him to quote a high total figure. Even the Dutch were paymg something over 10 $ Sp. per picul 
in Perak (Glass to Governor-General, 29 April 1787, Straita Settlements Consultations, m). 
Taking a mean figure of 18, the price of tin was 48 $ Bp. per phara. The Thalang bahar (Siamese : 
phara) varies but approx. 485 Ib. avoir. is given by W. Milbum, Oriental commerce, London, 
1825, 820. 
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in 1791 (letters nos. 54 and 9—the same order) which consisted of 15 piculs of 
black powder, 100 piculs of priming powder, 10 piculs of sulphur, and 5 phara 
in weight of 3 in., 4 in., and 5 in. cannon-balls. In 1787 the governor of 
Phatthalung asked for 5 piouls of sulphur and 5,000 flinta. One price only is 
quoted (in 1787) ; 2 pip of black powder to 1 phara of tin.* 

When Light reverted, as he did in the later period, to his early role of 
trader he was fulfilling what, to official eyes in Bangkok, had always been his 
primary function, that of purveyor of arms and other commodities to the 
King of Siam. Colonel Low oriticized Light and, particularly, Scott for their 
involvement in politica. He accepted Scott's expert knowledge of local 
commerce but he implied that both men were not aware of the nature of the 
relationships between the central government and Thalang and the Malay 
states. This is not the case. In their correspondence with Calcutta both Light 
and Scott showed that they appreciated the difference between the tributary 
position of Kedah and the provincial situation of Thalang even though this 
was not then so marked as it became later. They were at fault because they 
underestimated the military genius of Rama I and perhaps exaggerated to 
themselves the stability of the political position of the local family and the 
probable degree of permanency in ita desire for British intervention. Lady Chan 
was certainly a powerful figure behind the scene but she and her associates 
were in an impossible position. Political manceuvres at Thalang, as in many 
small states, were motivated by the incompatible wishes for security and 
independence. It would be easy to say that security was the greater need and 
that it could be gamed only by allegiance to Bangkok. Two factors stand in 
the way of making this easy assumption in respect of that time. The obvious 
one is the lack of certainty about the strength of Siam which must have been 
felt in the south, The other is the Malay connexion of the family. The Malay 
states further down the peninsula were a ready refuge in times of political 
trouble even for the rulers of so comparatively important a province as 
Songkhla. The local lords of nearby Phatthalung rejected Islam in favour of 
Buddhism only in 1772. Lady Chan’s mother was a Malay. 

The Malay connexion no doubt provided a strong psychological basis for 
secessionist feelings but there was little reflection of this in effective political 
terms, for one reason because the local family never sucoeeded in obtaining for 
themselves the most important political post, that of supermtendent-general.° 

In such circumstances the plans to establish a British settlement might 
well have miscarried. If they had succeeded the military costa of continuing 
an occupation must have been high. The response of the Siamese government 
would have been more determined and long-lasting than was the case with 
Penang, a mere jungle-covered island belonging to Kedah. At Thalang the 


1 A quantity or weight for the pip is not known. 
* Phongsawadan Muang Phaithalung, 20. 
3 See Forrest’s remarks, above, p. 507. 
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security of a potentially rich province was threatened. Bangkok’s inevitable 
anxiety that a British settlament on Thalang might prove a foous for 
secessionist tendencies in the whole middle peninsula would have forced strong 
action upon her. The East India Company was wise not to have become 
involved. 


The texts 1 
Letter no. 3 
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No. 37 (major extraot) 
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1 In tho late eighteenth century orthography was still unfixed. Variants from the modern 
convention are noted here only in cases of lexioal confusion or of special interest. The writer, 
while accepting full responsibility for errors and inadequacies in the readings and translation, 
wishes to express his thanks to Mme Chaluay Vudha for her valuable assistance in those matters 
and to Dr. Viohintana (Ohantavibulya) Panupong for information on southern dialect. 

1 For Du 

* Southern Thai; cf. Central Thad: n3z376f. 

4 For 44; the form 34 also occurs in lino 4. 

* The combination of archaic and modern forma is interesting. 

* Forapnuie. 7 Fore. 

* gy for p (ijo for 0) with implication of /p/ for /y/, a Southern Thai feature. 
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No. 29 (extract) 
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No. 46 (extract) 
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No. 30 (extract) 
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No. 30 (extract continues to complete text of letter) 
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* B Thal, of. OT Bug 
1 For jj. * For ah. 
4 gy for g, see p. 015, n. 8; four examples in this letter. 

s A BT variant. 

* (For |f) this spelling has the implication of glottal closure with vowel shortening, & ST 
feature in this environment. 

' AST variant; Pallegoix has i3: ‘ pastillus’, op. cit., 806. Seo p. 598, n. 5. 

* Bor Vj. A 

* For +f). In certain letters there is some free variation in the use of” and " in relation 
to function. 

1? For ‘peli. 

u For ty. 


3 For di. 
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No. 45 (major extract) i i ' a 
A. A m w 4 v A » 
vnfsde mung anejamumep neri uw nud eaeshnis denn numina 
dein Sauf hem Wemrega uie a mq he wan enne uie daze le uestis 
m = 4 

ahate unsigned le le eq ims anaut romania dez baies 
' r ' m 44 4 s va 44 

eatinfttieunminuagenqnin sega nus en eo ii ume tem vain humor m3 
diy vov vonhafeanfiwizmuanieqnifls unequniiotaltilosamamnseunudiesufugwont 


1 
° v v v o a A^ v 
susnimennunhainms ssnejtns'ameuneguim leeimnarnueoiesioienumdem 


laostodumili umoiulomngjnmi weissen Ten rufis egenis Whai 
1 


C 3 » CERE E 1 E v 3 if 
efuWingjmnemhnnszie ondvudwaana ince dues norm eie quuni 
a v ~ . v v A ° v 
Goude mw ears nfus sinet dui eiu unegyntudiqinvwvaduiuidn 


- A » IN vM MM d) a ' 
usanmmansnudiesegalirfis eremi ungennssquanhainnn aneidanhs 
° a 4 ^A v v a . v v 
sjmnsujesnmuudniu — usnezmuegoluie miesimeriiuesn matum] Ina nfunmains 

v wo v » wo 4 W 
Wuna Janmuniogmeymiimiun Inaudomin unmurlumugmelains 
A v fi? y » 4 ^T ^ fod 
dhuderianuatou ofiaillancoonayusadtiamnsdatuqivowmuml ©... mhion 
v v a o vU 
Tiumazvatoutuiosiuuiosgen 


No, 12 
v ft e wow d w v v 
HAUNBOANIHBDONHISNMANNAMIN ‘wertann yuonmgpmMungineniey Inun ADEN sgn) 


4 
al . w v 
Wosad sansa Insdanluciannogunr emungnmnistsnnigen manua sg 
A v” » v - m M a . . A 
Heath lens turi eue unies awimnimfugmi ienimnonqarinnies 
4 v ad ° a 

vibe nnam ssam]symumen s eiiasamuM lenitieruafimrianesnsdiesn ma 
idsuanpss v 4 v v i NAA - Te (85380 TN ot 
nauan  woneiiadueguovendnivATueine modu OMIM 
d v" 
uso prin 


No. 18 


v, de A » 5 v J v » i 
nido snnm dagny oum enm nme tanga msmenwnü Su AMMINA Den 
luni sigunnienenminsinfe Trunmmanusmnafumuveamuemveg unsnweimnn 

a » t » a LA v 3 a3 
wmeqeilabgunanmanisn lahna aMorudintadolavaduinives we 


irhootenhicunnliy walauntudriulloa euni mufugmunausn umn 
mise NTUQUMIO urtaasiamaegun mmus uam een lydonnnas aun hla 
Tens cursuuanesaii uri aunty mDOnhiws nnne oonhieneuia 
inni naungan Us. Witnam immig sha ulusianneg 


z For ari! But see above p. 602, n. 8. 

1 BT for CT p. 

* For DuA. tj for y: three examples in this letter; also qj for j4 in letters 12 and 18. 
* For dn. - 

* For ynunygy- 

* For inn. 
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a v 
unalimoumuM uN «enarrant ahunan unvtUemaiieza is 
Inlan dece lnfelinnsudnds vletumuinuewe lis uni eim duo 
y a » y v 
nn pfe ludens — luTenmepomsoewedu unvonda ie hi] pois 


wfempavesleomsn mi «hans nu ngoro to unoniaidosaan nnii harii 
wimgnoma ne?nenianinn&emuln un aua innomina urn efie 


innmumilanmsuenwqsi wm ano lomo sons onni ioan 


4 
» A y » y v4 ay 4 
Innaa Anuani umam «nas tie namzesau ins hIsedumnumeg enin inan 
a af pA RI v * 
lenmsseoamssiinuie oe ainmdfeem les. aia Iria niafeanacu wi [?] mi 
4 w 
uulosgen 


No. 17 (major extract) 


mide mngn odia ani@angnn erts she nhineham die afiesrhidueidun 
tmnsomhio inlosndumaungamy hrenmemdfuu imuieaniumsungnm lige 


Sein einzeln somos wapiriesiealiie diari 
umnog uang ueri rd nemi een this iu oriniu 
eii ammumlurumulesnSumsiuezinmm uieandumsyesiec uem humum 
fi itn imum m Au um oe nion unm sgsgn nm mm fio m Ie sn ums regnm 
"uso q Fauto banner ribi ieu lenit nian dm unge 
v 4 v 1I hi * ee y ^d v 
fhiudiesuumnu nas wenns e ghinuleandumaued  Sahnisdeusn 
usaniadanes muda lunioun Us e mente imn oumerhiu 
hnadubMüenm sfetilufundumsiinwunrtusiteud wepswniinuside ma luo om 
shountvdu'wemowh -anadi a $ a à Dunnumrn 


No. 47 (major extract) 
. t 
. 4 aw » 
wnisdesmevipur miu aiment nid awe Rusa oes mine 


mevetirhailemumndaemndmnnimaneesirfisd nene iejusinnn lee uiunn 
Menu unrin ledumasaeienudevon numen usua usns 
Jana uyou ta uen uinn viz rmn ud unm um awe nium sme annan Inyt 
"enulutisssmy— mdini ag lah Auuou Tei sse eso mmu 
venianoru uenia nful smiles le crit lean mumnmn ogni le sofia 
Sumwesmuistueg exmmulwufeig ugue wn yum unm uui adan 
Sn eeehbideidetun em niea .... 


1 For mng. 
3 The use of y for p is of interest. 
? For gyina. 


4 Note provincial usage. The orthography representa ST pronunciation. 
* For fhis; note implication of trisyllabio pronunciation, a ST feature. 


* Por $338. ST pronunciation is trisyllabio; seo no. 45, line 1. 
1 For mn. 
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No. 36 (extract) 
y v q v ^ 4 ' . a 
... HOV Mazin annunin unin amine Nee Og NANAI 


Wlnieinonarevesmufonile unensequvpsrhugidogumfmnaluctann unu 
sF'inividinrieummaz vrumafusausiiueg | 


No. 53 (extract) 


, w a - 
.Tanmularougunquanimeame manaia ua] unorivedulumne 


3 
a v * 
miesas unneeded? Tenraw oves [9 |i uniques . 


No. 42 


midon mingen imnimnus eria Nonni uni yne meim Tarn ia ng n rina 
Monazinndy inanem ogian mwosalhntlemiox Rar amseqnm 
ihn? aán fime m Wuieiumduwssrwnhndes dns wüleimainiJugaqsuring 
fiiimumieinthunionss nuourtahogalmoudusuceshiqgyararn ngaritiounsltiasg fue 
ian [t]oeif din denn erudire dhuoe sme dou mo m uen tunes 
ifie s mima ange indiens mueve Tow id dams qn og 
Insidunis nhao mnn atat Tn hug use de qmm vas sn alme inm eh is md 


4 
<a v Y 4 4 » 4A w fa 
umane: unieulgmfusslu nuong iomh ma wouduulad mavansin 
. We . * Ye aw aa » * a 
sliding nsus nyium aia cds nien Anoan uradna ed 
aa w ~ a RI e X 4 v v v e a * v 
AW odis uzueiwdu umaewunatulsuigauiessaaz nea iro neo ionn 


E 4 v le * 4 4 E . E! y 1 eo M o 
tio ashennierimjaa Oni wes Nnnn daang unom mamn Nuin 
DE EE! f^ A d w ii o M v 
Wnai uieafaziswhhiutunum diess agus linazinmamdanaevimnn nunnia 


Bodies ninnan noura daha liad waived yan dw oen 
uann Wurungadeoi Indui hhnewhonhine tuaian — nfuingsienr Indus 
"hinszyhunieae asi ums tre] hnnain tuere urhe ien ma 


$ 7 
yn Inladros Mownseniiow uatrinsagutiiunsmeiiununidmita he eutweues 


msgrseus[T]deinioamene 1méntiIwseurfunesrios nao tilesdiadushududinpufn 
Mauine dunsz eunti wai a eas v mifatin dinner inea rinon tiems aen 
"fine dquiifus saved udn inoan — unm dqum im sio 
Tetuavundim fu wem rthuieu. undqusiale Tello mfi ws mu 


9 
manner **** dlesiendmuniui malus t*** aor laom doa * *** 
4 4 . 
ino uud esysinme * * * 


1 For jj. ? or flun- ? For yn. 
4 For dude: * For inam. * For modem nou. 
1 For nena. * Bor dizit. * ^i text defaced, 


LIQUID CONSONANTS AND THE RELATIONSHIP OF 
POLYNESIAN TO AUSTRONESIAN LANGUAGES 


By G. B. Musza 


In a number of recent publications ! it has been suggested that the existence 
of more than one liquid consonant in parallel distribution in certain of the 
Polynesian outliers* may not only provide an important clue for the next 
attempt to ascertain the status of Polynesian languages, but incidentally suggest 
a solution of the problem of the routes of Polynesian migrations. 

The purpose of the present article is to make a fresh assessment of the 
question in the wider context of Austronesian (i.e. Malayo-Polynesian) linguistic 
studies as well as of recent field-work and of publications dealmg with the 


linguistic area of Polynesia.? 
Until recently * the consensus of opinion was that Polynesian languages 


had only one liquid consonant (written $ or r) whereas the languages of Melanesia 
and of Micronesia may have two or more.* If therefore the present population 
of the outliers is made up of relatively recent colonies of settlers (whether 
deliberate or accidental) from western Polynesia,’ and perhaps even Micronesia, 
the lingnistic aspect of the problem presents certain difficulties. In order to 
account for the fact that certain of the outliers (especially Tikopia, Mae, and 
Futuna-Aniwa) make a distinction between | and r while other Polynesian 
languages do not make such a distinction, one must assume one of the following 
linguistic phenomena to have been responsible : 

(i) That the l-r distinction in Polynesian has disappeared comparatively 


1 See in particular A, Capell, 4 lingwistio survey of the south-western Paoific (SPO, 136), 
Nouméa, New Caledonia, 1962, 186-8, 226-7; Anthropology and linguistics of Futuna-Aniwa, 
New Hobrides (Oceania Linguistic Monographs, 5), Sydney, 1960, 165; 'Ooeanio linguistics 
today ', Current Anthropology, x11, 4, 1962, 880, 891-2. 

1 The name of Polyneman outliers has been given to a number of small communities which 
are Polynemen in language and culture but living on islands situated in the geographical area 
of Melanesia. The outliers mentioned in the present artiole are Mae (or Eimwae), Futuna, and 
Aniwa m the New Hebrides, and Tikopia due cast of the Solomon Islands. In the geographical 
area of Polynesia a distinction 1s usually made on linguistic and other cultural grounds, between 
the western (or central) languages and cultures (e.g. Samoa, Tonga, and to some extent Fiji) 
and the eastern (or, more scourately the peripheral) languages and cultures (e.g. Tahiti, 
Marquesas, Cook Islands, Now Zealand, and Hawai). 

* I should like to express my acknowledgments and thanks to Professor Raymond Firth for his 
help in the preparation of this study. 

4 Until, that is, the appearance of B. H. Elbert's ‘Internal relationships of Polynesian 
languages and dialects’, Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, xx, 2, 1953, 147-78. Even in that 
article, however, the evidence of Tikopian 1s not conaldered. 

* For à modern structural study of a Melanesian phonological system, see N. O. Soott, ‘A 
study in the phonstios of Fijian’, BSOAS, xn, 3-4, 1048, 787-52, especially 740-8. Some 
of the languages of Melanesia have preserved reflexes of another liquid (reconstructed as y or R) 
whioh seems to have loft no trace in Polynesian). 

* The languages of western Polynesia have in general a richer phonemic and morphophonemio 
Inventory than those of castern Polynema, from which they also differ in other characteristic ways. 
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recently and that the settlement of the outliers antedates the coalescence of the 
liquids in the ‘ parent’ language(s). This view would be in accordance with 
the fact that, linguistically, the outliers are ‘ western’ rather than ' eastern ', 
and it could be used to support the conventional theory that the bullis 
represent part of a ' reverse ' movement ! of population from central Polynesia 
westwards. 

(ii) That the l-r distinction in some of the outliers and the absence of such 
a distinction elsewhere are both of very long standing, western and eastern 
Polynesian being regarded as offshoots of a linguistic stock which had a 
distinction now only surviving in the outliers. This view would be in keeping 
with that favoured by Capell that the languages of the outliers have archaic 
features and that therefore they are not spoken by relatively recent settlers 
but by the descendants of migrants who had been part of the assumed original 
west to east population movements into central and eastern Polynesia. 

(iii) That the l-r distinction in the outbers is itself of local and recent 
origin and is sufficiently accounted for by the assumed development of a 
secondary phonemic distinction, either through the presence of loan-words 
from Melanesian languages or the existence of heterogeneous linguistic strata * 
within each culture.? 

The study of the distribution of liquids in Austronesian languages and of 
the problems which arise in connexion therewith, is of long standing. As 
Dempwolf reminds us in his main contribution to the subject, the Dutch 
scholars van der Tuuk and Brandes were among the first to investigate this 
problem, the latter being the formulator (though not the originator) of what he 
himself, in deference to his predecessor and fellow-countryman, called van der 
Tuuk's first law,* the so-called RGH set of correspondences,* and of van der 
Tuuk's second law (the RDE correspondences).? 

Comparative philologists have sometimes laid themselves open to the 
criticism that in the course of Betting up elaborate reconstructions, they tend 
to lose sight of the phonetic and phonemic phenomena which lie below the 
choice of the letters with which sound laws are formulated, and that the more 


1 Buch a movement oan only be described as reverse 1f one accepts the conventional view that ` 


Polynesia was settled originally from the mainland of Ama or from the islands of South Kast 
Asia or the Har Hast, 

* This point has been aptly made apropos of Rotuman by Goodenough in his comment to 
Capell’s recent review article (' Oosanio linguistics today, Owrrent Anthropology, 11, 4, 1062, 
407-8). 

* That is Elbert's suggestion, put forward in his comment to the same review-artiole 
(pp. 405-6). That even a small community like that of Tikopia may have heterogeneous 
is well illustrated in Reymond Yrrth's History and traditions of Tikopia, Wellington, 1961. 

* 0. Dempwolff, * Die L-, R- und D-Laute in austronesischen Sprachen ', Zeitschr. f. Binge- 

xv, 1024—5, 10-60, 116-88, 223-88, 278-819. 

* J. L. A. Brandes, Bijdrage tot de wergelijbende blankleor’ der westerscho afdeeling van de 
Maletsch-Polynasiachs taalfamilie, Utrecht, 1884. 

* ibid., 30. 

7 ibid., 42, 188-40. 
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abstract the philological synthesis becomes, the greater is the tendenoy for 
a scholar to operate in terms of letters and symbols rather than of phonetio or 
phonemic concepts. This stricture may apply to those who accept (or used to 
accept) the evidence of faultily or inadequately recorded material, more 
especially in the case of preliterate languages. 

Austronesian studies owe much to the pioneers who laid the foundations 
of the study of the eastern or Oceanic group of languages. Our indebtedness, 
however, cannot permit us to forget that most of the early lexicographers and 
grammarians had not been trained to hear and to distinguish, let alone to 
describe, speech sounds clearly and accurately. The following instance may help . 
to illustrate what, all too often, has happened as a result. 

Whether any one Polynesian language has the letter | or r in ita alphabet, 
seems to be largely a matter of accident, that is to say the consequence of an 
often arbitrary decision made by those who originally reduced the language 
to writing. Thus, taking eastern Polynesian first, New Zealand Maori has a 
liquid written r and described as ‘a tap or slight trill made with the tip of 
the tongue curved upwards and touching the alveolar ridge a little behind the 
contact point for English d '. In a specified part of New Zealand ‘ many speakers 
freely vary a central and a lateral release '. Such a degree of phonetic detail is, 
however, rare, even in other modern descriptions. The Hawaiian liquid is 
written 1, described as similar to English ?* but ‘in some words } and n are 
used interchangeably '.* In Tahitian ‘¢ is used. It is pronounced ‘ comme dans 
rond’ a statement qualified a little later by this remark: ‘le R et le N se 
substituent quelquefois l'un à l'autre '.5 

In western Polynesian alphabets it is the letter | which oocurs most 
frequently, though r has also been introduced, notably in Samoan, in loan- 
words. The Tongan liquid, in the opinion of the present writer, is a flapped 
sound.* In Samoan, on the other hand, some speakers articulate | as a flapped 
sound before a close front vowel, but in other positions it has a lateral release.’ 

If there is no significant difference involved, it is in a sense almost irrelevant 


1 B. Biggs, ‘The structure of New Zeeland Maaori', Anthropological Linguistics, m1, 8, 
1961, 9. 

* M. K. Pukui and B. H. Elbert, Hawaitas-Jnglésh déotionary, Honolulu, 1957, p. xxix. 

> See the rubric for words beginning with | and » in Hawaiian, pp. 178 and 237. 

4 O. Vernier, Iniroduction à la langue tahiitenns, Paria, 1050. 

5 fbid., 14. 

* This is based on fleld-work carried out in Tonga in 1049. Bee also C. M. Churohward, 
Tongan grammar, London, 1053, 1, ‘7: nearly as in led, but somewhat suggestive, at times, 
ofr aa in thread '. f 

' B. Churchward, A Samoan grammar, Melbourne, 1051, 8, states that ‘7 is sounded aa in 
English, exoept where it stands between a, e, o or « (not i) and {, aa in aliali, appear ; ‘sli, dig... 
(eto.). In these cases the } sound is lees decided, and approaches to & rather indistinct r ord’; 
af. O. O. Marsaok, Teach Yourself Samoan, London, 1962, 16-17, ‘ (I) substantially the same as 
in English but pronounoed mare softly. At times the lis softened almost into an r. In fact land 


` r are often treated sa interchangeable in Samoan, in that in introduced words containing an 


r...Anlis often substituted for ther’. 
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for this purpose to know whether in any modern Polyneeian language the 
liquid is written | or r except : 

(i) shere a distotn sema oake and ed fuente sto val aa hae 
been suggested for some of the outliers ; 

(ii) where an original distinction has been lost but may be reconstructed 
from the occurrence of regular reflexes, as has been suggested for Tongan.! 

Whatever the extent to which certain comparative philologists may lay 
themselves open to the oriticiam mentioned above, it can certainly not be 
levelled against Dempwolff, who not only seams to have had a precise knowledge 
of phonetics, but who in addition had given attention to the scientific and 
philosophical implications of his linguistic reconstructions. 

In an addreas given to the faculty of philosophy of the university of 
Hamburg in 1920 * Dempwolff acknowledges his debt to the philosophy of 
Vaihinger and especially to the latter's distinction between ‘fiction’ and 
‘ hypothesis". In the context of comparative philology Dempwolf declares 
that proto-languages (Ursprachen) are not spoken by any living community, 
they are scientific images (Denkgebilde) and that for each proto-language the 
question arises whether it should be regarded aa a fiction or as a hypothesis.* 
As a case in point he states that when van der Tuuk and Brandes refer to an 
‘RDL sound’ or an ‘ RGH sound’ they use semi-fictive (semi-fiktiv) designa- 
tions, whereas Brandstetter 5 who expressly equates common Indonesian with 
Proto-Indonesian and whose reconstructed sounds r! and r? are ‘ pronounceable ' 
(aussprechbar), that is to say stand for a lingual r and an uvular r, is dealing 
in terms of hypothesis.* 

Some four years after giving this address, Dempwolff published his major 
contribution to the problem of the liquids." It seems clear as he expounds the 
method he proposes to follow that it partakes both of the hypothesis and of the 
fiction as he had earlier defined those terms for comparative philology. Since 
a strictly inductive procedure would ‘ produce very long lista of words and tax 
the attention of the reader’, the following device (Kunstgriff) is utilized. 
From a small number of Indonesian languages with as complete an inventory of 
sounds as possible, the data obtained by inductive methods are reduced to 
short formulae (L sound, R sound, etc.). The latter are projected into the 


1 Elbert, op. oit., 183. 

* 0. Dempwolif, ‘ Fiktion und Hypothese in der Sprach wissenschaft ', Aweales der Philosophis, 
1822, 246-57. 

* A flotion being a scientiflo invention (Erdichtung) made for practical purposes and needing 
to be ' justified’ whereas a hypothesis needs to be ‘ verified’ and is concerned with reality ; 
' Vaihinger grenzt die Fiktion gegenuber der Hypothese dahin ab, dass letxtere entdecken will, 
Verifikation verlangt und auf die Wirklichkeit direkt auageht, erstere dagegen erfinden will, 
der Justifixierung bedarf und saf indirekte Berechnung der Wirklichkeit ausgeht ', ibid., 246-77. 

* ibid., 248. 

5 R. Brandstetter, Dis Lauterschsimengen in den indonesisohen Sprachen, Luxern, 1915, 
17, 21, 81-8, 40-2. 

* Dempwolf, ‘ Fiktion und Hypothese ', 250. 

T Dempwolf, ‘Die L-, R- und D-Laute’, pub. 1824-5. 
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framework of a proto-language (Ursprache) in the form of sound-symbols 
(or phonemes as we might say in the contemporary idiom) in the shape of letters 
(l, }, eto.) and then, by deductive methods, indications are given as to which 
reflexes of the phonemes of the proto-language are to be found in modern 


Indonesian languages. Working with a proto-language he repeats, is not ': 


& question of discovering historical reality, but rather of setting up a framework 
of reference for comparative purposes.! Nevertheless, the phonemes after being 
posited must be kept within a phonetically well-defined compass, indications 
being given of the extent to which each reconstruction is to be regarded as 
fictive or hypothetical. 

On those principles Dempwolff sets up the following liquids for Proto- 
Indonesian ?: 

l: a voiced alveolar fricative (Engenlaut); (hypothesized) 

}: a fully voiced retroflex (zerebral) fricative; (fictive). (N.B. since, he 
declares, the reflexes of this phoneme in moet languages are l and r, 
ite place of articulation has been chosen arbitrarily). 

y: a fully voiced velar fricative (partly hypothesized and partly fictive). 

Two proto-phonemes posited for Proto-Indonesian also come within the 
scope of this study, since their reflexes in Oceanic languages may be liquids. 
They are: 

d: an alveolar voiced stop and 

d: & retroflex voiced stop. In both cases the manner of articulation is 
hypothesized, while the place of articulation is fictive.‘ 

In the remainder of this article Dempwolff takes a number of languages 
from the geographical areas of Indonesia, Melanesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia, 
and shows how a series of regular correspondences can be established between 
these five reconstructed phonemes and the languages of the present day. In 
80 far as they affect Oceanio languages, these findings are also summarized in 
two tables in the second volume of his major work published between 1934 and 
1938 * and the following are the relevant data * : 

Proto-Indonesian (PIn.)* d qd 1 i y 


N 
Proto-Melanesian (PMn.) d i i 


1 ibid, 21, 

? ibid., 84; see also 88: ‘ Ausiruoklich sei nochmals hervorgehoben, dass dieses Lautaystem 
nur ein wimenschagtliches Mittel der Sprachvergleichung sein soll und moht den Anspruoh macht, 
in vollem Umfang eine historische Wirkhohkett von Menschen gesprochener Laute xu ersohlieamen ’. 

3 ibid., 34-5. * ibid., 88. 

* Q. Dempwolf, Vergleichende Lowilehre des austronsstechen YWortschatses, 3 vols., Berlin- 
Hamburg. The first volume is entitled Indukiiver Aufbau oinor ndonertschon Ursprache (IA) and 
appeared in 1084. The second volume 1s entitled Dedubtive Anwendung des urindonssischon auf 
austronasische Binzeleprachen (DA) and appeared in 1987. The third volume is entrthed Austro- 
nesisches Worterverzeichnis and appeared in 1038. 

* DA, 166. 

' Although Dempwolff does not equate Proto-Indonesian (Pin.) with Proto-Austronesian 
(PAn.) until he reaches the last section of his survey (DA, $ 160, 198-4), it may be taken tha ho 
regards PIn. and PAn. as coterminous. 
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For Polynesian the development is assumed to have been as follows ! : 
Proto Indonesian (In) d d I i y: 
` Proto-Polynesian (PPn.) l s? 

In establishing a table of correspondences between PIn. and PPn., 
Dempwolff was not committing himself to the view that Polynesian had a quite 
separate history from Melanesian, as the writer has pointed out elsewhere * 
DempwoHf considered that the development of PIn. phonemes in PPn. was 
so markedly similar to the development of the same phonemes in PMn., that 
both groups must originally have formed part of & homogeneous linguistic 
community.‘ He was in some difficulty, however, in that the racial charac- 
teristics of Polynesians stand in sharp contrast to those of Melanesians and a 
non-linguistic consideration may have made him hesitate to make Polynesian 
a lineal descendant of Melanesian.’ The evidence before him, however, was 
so strong that only with great difficulty could any other opmion have been 


` held and Dempwolff has attempted to solve the contradiction as well as he 
could.® 


The followmg table would therefore be a legitimate inference from 
Dempwolff's own tables? in as far as the latter are gangara with liquids 


(excluding y): 
PMn. d | | 
PPn. i 
The question at issue therefore is that of decidmg whether, in view of the 
additional evidence which has become available for the outljers, the above 
table is an accurate representation of the treatment of liquids in or whether 
the latter did not in fact preserve a distinction between I and } for a certain 
period. In this connexion the views of Dyen, Elbert, and Milke would appear 
to be relevant. 
In a series of articles which he has published in the last two decades and 
in which he has re-examined and elaborated Dempwolff’s reconstructions, 





1 DA, 192. 

2 The symbol s indJoates that this phoneme does not seem to have a reflex in the languages 
under consideration in this study. No further reference will therefore be made to it. 

* G. B. Milner in a comment to A. Capell, ‘ Oceanic Imguistios today ', Current Anthropology, 
Im, 4, 1962, 416-17. 

* DA, 198. 

5 ‘ Es drangt sich bei rein linguiatischer Betrachtung der Schluss auf, dass die beiden Gruppen 
nur daduroh xu einer wertgebend ubereinstimmenden Entwicklung der Laute des UIN. gekom- 
men sind, dass ale ursprunglioh xum Sprachgut eines einheitlichen Volkes gehorten. Damit 
scheint die rasssohe Versohiedenhelt der dunklen krausharigen Molaneeier von den helifarbigen, 
sohlichtharigen Polynealern in kramem Widerspruch xu stehen ' (DA, 193). 

* ' Daraufhin lasst moh folgendes Bild entwerfen: Em hellfarbiger Volkestamm von ein- 
heitlicher Sprache hat vor vielen Generationen die Inselwelt des stillen Oxeans koloniszlert .... 
Seine Mutterspr&che blieb bei diesem langen und weiten Fahrten nicht rein, me behielt aber 
einen gemeinsamen Wortechats und gemeinsame Lauterseheinungen sowohl m dem Sprachgut, 
das er an andere Volker abgab, als auch in dem, das er selbst hinuberrettete ' (DA, 108). 

* DA, 186 and 192. 
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Dyen has proposed «nier alia to replace the symbols} by r and d by D. The 
contribution he has made to the problem under review + underlines the difficulty 
of ascertaining the precise relationship between the alveolar and the retroflex 
voioed stops in Dempwolff's system, i.e. between d and d (or d and D to use 
Dyen's symbols). This is particularly the case when one endeavours to account 
for the assumed modern reflexes of those proto-phonemee. 

In 1953 Elbert suggested that a phoneme r should be reconstructed to 
represent ‘an | missing in Tongan and sometimes missing in Niue, but present 
in the other languages. The reconstruction has been tentatively in the shape of 
*r on the basis of ita occurrence in languages such as Fijian, Trukese, Malay, 
and Javanese as r or leas frequently as d. Tongan zero for r in Micronesia and 
Indonesia, and Tongan } for | in these areas, hardly appears coincidental 
Thus, although no present Polynesian language distinguishes | and r,* some 
Buch distinction must have been phonemic in Proto-Polynesian time’. 

This would involve a slight modification of the last diagram, namely : 

PMn d | i 
——À 


PPn. r i 

A few years after the appearance of Elbert's article, Milke ? proposed to 
make the treatment of the liquids the main criterion, or one of the main criteria 
for a new classification of Oceanic languages. Using the term Proto-Oveanic 
(to replace the ambiguous Urmelanestsoh of Dempwolff) * Milke posits three 
liquids for the proto-language of the Oceanic group, namely *l, *d, *» which 
have survived, coalesced, or disappeared in characteristic patterns according 
to each posited sub-grouping. His d, however, seems to represent not only an 
early coalescence of d and d in keeping with Dempwolff's suggestion * but in 
agreement with Elbert’s independent suggestion (though in disagreement with 
Dempwolff, who only envisaged it for Polynesian) a coalescence with | also. 
According to Milke then, the table of correspondences would take the following 
shape : ` 

PIn. d d | i 


nS meee nail 
PMn.(POo.) d i 
Tt is in this context that new evidence, added to that of languages such as 
Fijian and Rotuman * (which as Grace has suggested more recently " may have 


1 L Dyen, ' The Tagalog reflexes of Malayo-Polynesian D ', Language, xx, 8, 1047, 227-38. 

* At tho time, it had not yet of course been suggested that oertain outliers might have a 
phonemio distinction between | and r, the Tikopian evidence of Raymond Firth having apparently 
been overloaked. . 

* W. Milko, ‘Zur inneren Gliederung und geeohiohtlichen Stellung der oxeenisch-&ustro- 
neslechen Sprachen ', Zeitschr. f. Nihnologie, pxxxim, 1, 1958, 58-62. 

t Bee also W. Milke, ‘ ORGS z0? gzéanpoheñ Linguistik; Zeitschr. f. Ethnologie, LOKI, 2, 
1061, 162-83. 

5 DA, 186 and 192. 

* Bee p. 850, n. 3, concerning Rotuman. 

T G. W. Grace, The position of the Polynsrion languages within the Austronesian (Malayo- 
Polynesian) language family (ITAL, Memoir 16), Baltimore, 1959. 
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shared a common history with Polynesian) could throw additional light on 
these problems. 

When summing up the correspondences between PIn. and PMn.! Dempwolff 
stated that as far as could be ascertained } had ooaleaced with d and d in 
Melanesia but that nowhere could those proto-phonemes be seen to be 
responsible for the development of nasal clusters (Nasalverbindungen) or 
reflexes of the same.? This may indeed be the reason why in the table given on 
p. 166 he posits an independent development for } in Melanesian from that 
followed by d and d. 

In Polynesian, on the other hand, he suggests when summing up the corre- 
spondences with PIn., that at least in one case * the disappearance of a phoneme 
might have been due to false analogy between } and } on the one hand and 
d or d on the other. 

The question of Dempwolff's treatment of the problem of nasal clusters in 
Pin. and of their reflexes in PMn. and PPn., bristles with difficulties‘ There 
are indications that he was not altogether satisfied with his proposed solutions, 
but that under the circumstances he preferred to leave certain questions 
unanswered. 

The circumstances were, briefly, as follows. The bulk of the linguistic 
material used for his original reconstructions had been derived from Indonesian 
languages and there, the evidence suggested that in the case of roota of type 
CYCVO, which made up about 900 out of the 1,000 words of his original recon- 
structed vocabulary,’ it was necessary to posit (as an additional but optional 
feature), homorganic prenasalization for the middle consonant. This was 
symbolized as CV(C)CVC, the consonant in parentheses being a homorganic 
nasal of the one immediately following. For the initial consonant, however, 
there was no reason to reconstruct this optional feature.f 

When he turned his attention to Melanesian and Polynesian he found that 
oocasionally the corresponding reflexes were sometimes suggestive of homorganic 
prenasalization of the intial consonant in a proto-language, and conversely 
that the medial consonant sometimes failed to show a reflex of prenasalization 
where his Indonesian evidence had led him to expect it. Not infrequently the 
ambiguity might take the form of mutually inconsistent doubleta (Neben- 
formen) in the same language. As long as he did not have Indonesian evidence 
in support of these seemingly ‘aberrant’ Oceanic reflexes, however, he did 
not propose to modify hia reconstructions, since he took the view that optional 


1 DA, 168. 

3 Whereas this oould be shown to have been the case in Malagasy (Hova); cf. DA, 85-6. 

2? DA, 184. 

* Seo Grace, op. cit., 25—7 and 88-4. 

* DA, 7. 

* Optional prenasalizaiion of the initial consonant of a reconstructed. word in PIn. is not to be 
confused with the oocurrenoe of homorganio prenasalixation by aoaretion (nasaler Zusatz) or 
substitution (nasaler Krsasix) as a regular and still productive morphophonemio feature in modern 
Indonesian languages. 
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prenasalization (as opposed to regular morphophonemio prenasalization) of the 
«ital consonant of a reconstructed word, was ‘ not an Indonesian feature ’.1 

When discussing the reflexes of the alveolar and retroflex (medial) nasal 
clusters posited for PIn., that is, nd and nd, Dempwolff shows that in Polynesian 
it is the absence of a consonant (or, leas frequently, the presence of a glottal 
stop) which corresponds to nd or nd, while PPn. 1 corresponds to PIn. d, d, or j, 
and that the same language (or closely related languages) may have reflexes 
both of a (PIn.) nasalized and of a non-nasalized consonant. 

It is of some importance to notice that, as Dempwolff observed, this feature 
applies as much to sntital as to medial consonants and that it occurs with some 
regularity. Moreover, if one accepts his suggestion that in Polynesian, d, d, 
and } in PIn. are represented by J, and nd and nd by the absence of a consonant 
or by a glottal stop (both initially and medially), there would seam to be a 
parallel in Melanesian, where in Fijian for instance, r representa d, d, and j, 
and "dr represente nd and nd, and where doublets are also found. The following 
table grves instances of this in Fijian (F), Tongan (T), and Samoan (8): 


(i) initially 

Pin. 

da‘un Frau ‘thatch’ T low ‘leaf’ 
F drau ‘leaf’ Tau ‘thatch’ 

duma Erua ‘two’ | T -lua ‘ two (in compounds) ’ 
F drua ‘twin; double’ T ua ‘two (numeral) ’ 

danav F drano ‘lake; inland water’ 8 amo ' crater (lake)’ 

8 lano ‘ lake’. 

lega — F rerega ‘ turmerio’ T epa ‘turmeric; yolk of an egg’ 
F drepa. ‘ gum, glue’ 8 lena ‘turmeric ; yolk of an egg’ 
(ii) medially 


pandan F vadra kind of pandanus T fü kind of pandanus 
F vara ‘sprouting coconut? T fala ‘mat (N.B. : B fala ‘mat’ and 


* pandanus ’) 
F yadra ‘be awake, guard’ T'à ‘awaken, be awake’ 
S ala ‘be awake’ 


(A number of other instances of this feature can be found.) 


If in Polynesian, the absence of a consonant (or a glottal stop) is a reflex 
of PIn. nd and nd, and | is a reflex of PIn. d, d, and } as well aa of PIn. J, and 
if both reflexes may be found initially or medially, either in the same language 
or in two closely related languages, it follows that : 

(i) There would seem to be no valid reason to regard “dr in Fijian as a 
reflex of PIn. d and d, as well as a reflex of nd and nd, as Dempwolff suggested 
in § 128d ! and $ 130b8.* 

(ii) It would seem to be no longer possible not to reconstruct an optional 


1 DA, 187 (for Melanesian) and 180 (for Polynesian). 
* DA, 138. * DA, 141. 
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feature of homorganio prenasalization in initial aa well as in medial consonanta 
in the proto-language (called Proto-Melaneaian by Dempwolff and Proto- 
Oceanic by Milke) from which both Fiijan and Polynesian are derived. The 
fact that such a feature cannot be attested for modern Indonesian languages 
is, it would seam, not relevant in that context. 

(iii) The above conclusions can be summed up aa follows : 


Pha. d d i| l nd nd 
rre a — Mà 
PMn.(POc.) d i nd 
Fijian r i "dr 
d 
Polynesian i #(or ?) 


(iv) On historical and comparative grounds, it now seems fairly well estab- 
lished that Fijian *dr stands to r in the same relationship that "b stands to . 
v, *d tot, and % to k. This point is of some interest for it waa the conclusion 
that Scott reached independently as a result of his phonological, i.e. synchronic 
study. Independently also, Hockett investigated the same problem, but for 
want of adequate information at that time he reserved his judgment.! 

The question of the occurrence of two liquids in some of the Polynesian 
outliers may now be considered against the background of these conclusions. 

In the languages for which information or new information has been 
published recently, namely Tikopia,? Futuna, and Aniwa,* Mae (Emwae),® 
one liquid (written r in all three cases) seems to be much more productive than 
the other (written } also in all three cases). 

The evidenoe for Mae may be taken first. In the work recently published by 
Capell, the consonant | occurs in some twelve words. Although one or two are 
recognizable as cognates of words found widely in Polynesian and other 
languages, the evidence is, clearly, insufficient to draw any definite conclusions. 

For Futuna and Aniwa, the information provided is a little more detailed 
and phonetic data are given for both ł and r. The example given to illustrate 
the latter (ra ‘ sail’), however, immediately points to a reflex of PIn. l (layay 
‘gail’) and casta doubt on the suggestion that r might be archaic. A particu- 
larly interesting feature from the point of view of the present study, is that in 
Futuna (but not in Aniwa) the letter | oocurs as the second member of a digraph 
Al representing an articulation which might afford important clues about the 
history of the language of Futana. At first inspection one might incline to the 
view that it is more likely, in view of its evidently fairly low productivity, 
to be an articulation which has arisen locally as a result of contact with 
Melanesian languages. In a paper read to the Tenth Pacific Bcienoe Congress 


1 Boott, op. oit., 748. 

2 C. F. Hockett, A manual of phonology (IJAL, Memoir 11), Baltimore, 1055, 05, 124. 

* Raymond Firth, in course of publication. 

* Capell, op. ct., 1960. 

* A. Capell, Ths Polynesian language of Mae (mwas), New Hebrides, Auckland, Linguistic 
Society of New Zealand, 1963. 
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in 1961, Elbert reported for Rennell and Bellona! a voiced velar fricative 
consonant which, together with s voiced palatalized dental, has a limited 
distribution in words dealing mainly with fauna, flora, and material culture, 
and not recognizable as Polynesian in origin. As regards Al in Futuna, the 
material is again too scanty (only some 16 words featuring | occur, of which 
one or two are almost certainly loan-words). Moreover Capell provides no 
instances of | and r in minimal pairs. 

For Tikopia there is much stronger evidence available, and it would appear 
from the minimal pairs that Firth has listed that a phonemio difference is 
involved.* 

Two of these minimal pairs are especially interesting, both members of each 
pair having easily recognizable cognates in relatively well attested languages : 

pule ‘cowrie’ los or rot ‘lie, deceive’ 
pure ‘elder’ rot kind of pudding 

In the case of the first pair the Samoan and Tongan cognates are pule 
in both cases and both languages. The Rotuman ? cognates are pure in both 
cases. In the case of the second pair, the first item (existing in two non- 
contrasting forms) has a Tongan cognate lot ‘to lie, tell an untruth’ and a 
Rotuman cognate ross ‘ to cheat’, while the second item has a Tongan cognate 
lo's ‘to cook in coco-nut cream '. 

It is possible therefore that in cases where there is a minimal pair in 
Tikopian, but where cognate words in other languages do not constitute a 
minimal pair, one member of the Tikopian pair may be vernacular and the 
other a loan-word, in the sense that one belongs to an older linguistic stratum 
than the other.* 

As seamed to be the case for Futuna and Aniwa, r in Tikopian is much more 
productive than / and an analysis of the words in which r occurs leaves little 
doubt that the coalescences which have been described in the present paper and 
which may be regarded to be common to Polynesian languages in general, had 
already taken place when Tikopian became geographically separated from its 
parent stock. Thus Tikopian r appears to be the regular reflex : 


1 Another Polynesian settlement in Melanesia, to the south of the Solomon Islands. 

* In addition to the information soon to be published by Firth concerning J and r in Tikopian, 
ample material is found soattered in his books and articles, pertioularly in '' The analyms of 
Mana: an empirical approach ', Jowrnal of the Polynesian Soowiy, XLIX, 1040, 488-810, and in 
We, the Tikoma, London, 1986, pasrim. 

* The status of Rotuman itself has long been & matter for controversy. Owing to extensive 
borrowings from Melanesian and Polynesian sources, it has not yet been found possible to state 
with certainty which Rotuman lingmstio stratum is more reoent and whioh, more ancient. For 
that reason Rotuman has been deliberately exoluded from the present study. It is mentioned in 
the context of Tikopian, however, beo&use legendary and topographical evidence points to 
Rotuma as having been the original home of at least some of the ancestors of present-day 
Tikopl&ns; of. History and traditions, 158. 

* The present writer has put forward & similar explanation to aooount for certain pairs of 
doubleta which ocour in Samoan; see G. B. Milner, ‘ Notes on the comparison of two languages 
(with and without & genetlo hypotheas’) in Linguistic comparwon in South Nast Asa and the 
Paoifto, London, 1963, 28-48. 
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(i) of PIn. |, e.g. ara ‘ path’ and rangi ' aky ' (PIn. d'alag and layt) 
(ii) of PIn. d, e.g. rau ‘leaf’ and fakarogo ‘listen’ (PIn. da‘un and 
deyey) 

(ii) of PIn. d, e.g. rua ' two’ and raro ‘ below’ (Pin. duva and dalom) 

(iv) of PIn. }, e.g. ir ' fan’ and uruf-anga ' entry’ (PIn. yy and t’ujup) * 

In conclusion, the evidence available so far would seem to suggest that 
at least in Tikopian (and perhaps elsewhere also) where there is a phonemio 
distinction between J and r or other liquid consonants, it is a secondary develop- 
ment, That is to say, it is a phenomenon of phonemic expansion and it does not 
represent the older distinction between PIn. | on the one hand and Pin. d, d, 
and j on the other, which has been preserved in Melanesian (e.g. Fijian } and 
r-dr) but lost m Polynesian. 


1 The Tikopian words in this section oocur in the texts given in an appendix to Raymond Firth, 
History ond traditions of Tikopia, or were obtained by personal communication with the author 
himself 


RAROTONGAN SENTENCE STRUCTURES 
By J. E. Buse 


Rarotongan sentences may be classed broadly as statementa, unmarked 
questions, and marked questions. Statements have an Intonation contour 
characterized by a final fall; unmarked questions are segmentally identical 
with statements, but have an intonation contour characterized by.a& final 
rise-fall and generally require a yes-or-no answer; marked questions contain 
one of four interrogatives, a?a ‘ what?’, ?a4 ‘whot’, ?ea ‘ where ?, when ?’, 
"4a ‘how many ?’, are characterized by a final rise in the intonation contour, 
and cannot be answered by a simple ‘yes’ or ‘no’. For example: 

Statement : Kua ?aere °a Tere‘ ‘ Tere has gone’ 

Unmarked question: Kua ?aere ?a Tere ?* ‘ Has Tere gone 1' 

Marked question : Kua ?aere ?a Tere ky °ea ?' ‘ Where has Tere gone ?’ 

Sentences may be analysed into four types of phrase distinguished by ther 
internal composition : nominal, verbal, negative, and conjunctive, of which 
this paper is concerned mainly with the first two. Thirteen form classes are 
set up to handle phrase structure. These classes are sequentially based, i.e. are 
set up on the basis of the fixed order in which they occur relative to one another 
within the phrase. Their sequence and potentiality of occurrence in the four 
phrase types is shown in the table below : 

Nom. Verb. Neg. Conj. 
phrase phrase phrase phrase 


(1) Conjunction yea 
(2) Negative yes 
(3) Verbal particle yea 
(4) Preposition yes 
(5) Determinative yes 
(6) Number particle yes 
(7) Word(s) yes yes 
(8) Adverbial particle yes yea yea yes 
(9) Passive clitio yes yes 
(10) Direction particle ` yes yes yes yea 
(11) Nominalizing clitic yes 
(12) Location particle . yea yes yes yes 
(13) Qualifying particle yes yes yes ye 


A basic division is made between words (Class 7), which are minimal free 
forms capable of the sole occupation of the head position in nominal or verbal 
phrases, and the other classes, particles and clitica, which do not share this 
privilege of occurrence. It will be seen from the table that it is mainly the six 
pre-word classes which are definitive for phrase types, and that thereafter 
there is a considerable overlap of form classes over the four phrases. Words, the 
‘content forms’, are a very large open class occurring at the head of the 
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phrase either singly or in a cluster of up to five; individual forms have con- 
siderable (but not altogether unlimited) positional freedom within such clusters. 
In this, words contrast with the other classes, which are mostly ‘ function forms’ 
and are confined rigidly to narrow (normally monomorphemic) slots. Words 
(as a major form class) may be subdivided syntactically into two main groups : 
(a) those which cannot stand alone in Position 7 in the verbal piece, (b) those 
which can do so. This division reflects one of the few syntactic limitations 
to which words are subject. From (b) may be derived a third group, (c), a 
morphological class: words capable of passive suffixation. This class may take 
one of the following passive suffixes: -a, -nga, -ngia, -ia, -kta, -mia; -na, -ria, 
-tta, or may be followed by the passive phrasal alitic (--ta).1 As an example of 
passive sufüxation, note the use of the Class 7o word ea^i ‘wrap’, va"t-a 
m in the followmg sentences : 


5 7& 45 7& 

(Kua va?i) [te va?ine] [+ te tka] 

wrap woman fish 

The woman wrapped up the fish 

3 7e 5 7& 45 7a 

(Kua 0a74-a) [te ika] [e te va?sne] 

wrapp-ed fish woman 

The fish was wrapped by the woman °? 

In general, Rarotongan is a language of the analytic type, with little 
inflection or morphological complexity, and leaning heavily on sequential 
order as a syntactic signal. Like other Polynesian languages it has a simple 
phonological structure and a small inventory of segmental phonemes: nine 
consonants /p, t, k, ? (glottal stop); m, n, ng (velar-nasal); r (flap) and 
v (bilabial)/, and five vowels /a, e, i, o, u/, which may be (oontrastively) long 
or short. Syllable structures are limited to vowel, or single consonant plus 
vowel. 

Rarotongan sentences may be grouped into two basic compositional classes : 
(1) verbal sentences, i.e. sentences consisting solely of a verbal phrase, or 
containing a verbal phrase as one of their immediate constituents ; (2) nominal 
sentences, i.e. sentences consisting solely of a nominal phrase, or containing 
two nominal phrases as their immediate constituents. For example: 


3 70 Tb b 7a 
Verbal sentence: (Kua tuatua metal) [Pa Mere] 
speak kind 
Mere spoke kindly 


1 The 13 form olames are discussed in detail in ' The structure of the Rarotongan verbal 
piece’, BSOAS, xxvi, 1, 1963, 152-69, and ' The structure of Rarotongan nominal, negativo, 
ead ease pisces”; BSOAS, xxv1, 2, 1968, 893-419. 

examples are cited in the normal orthography, but phonemio glottal stop 
and vowel length are marked, and a hyphen is sometimes used to draw attention to a morpheme 
boundary. Verbal phrases are enclosed in parentheses ( ), and nominal phrases in brackets [ ]. 
Form classes are numbered above the text, translation ‘tags’ and a free translation are given 
below. 
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Nominal sentence : [E van mdi modd [Pa Mere] 
womanspeak kind 
Mere is a kind-spoken woman 
We examine verbal sentences first, commencing with one-phrase sentences. 
These may contain an unsuffixed verbal head (e.g. kimi, mati) or a suffixed 
verbal head (e.g. kimt-?ia, màá?à-?ia) : 


3 
(1) (Kua kimi) 
search 
(Subject) searched 
(2) (Kua mara) 
wet 
(Subject) got wet 
8 L S 
(3) (Kua Hae iai 
search-ed 
(Subject) was searched for 


(4) (Kua má^ü ^ia) 
wett-ed 
(Subject) was wetted 
It will be remembered that only 7c words are capable of passive suffixation, 
so that 7b words do not appear in structures like (3) and (4) above, while 7a 
words are preoluded by definition from appearing in sole occupanoy of the 
verbal head. Class 7b words may appear in sentences like (1) and (2), and are 
in fect much commoner than 7c words in such sentences. We shall call sentences 
(1) and (2) active sentences and (3) and (4) passive sentences. 

All four sentences may be extended by the addition of a direct nominal 
phrase. (Nominal phrases are said to be direct when they are not mtroduced 
by a preposition.) 

3 To 5 7a 
(5) (Kua kim) [te va? ine] 
The woman searched 
(6) (Kua ma?d) [te käka’u] 
The clothes got wet 
8 To 9 B7 
(7) (Kua kim-sa) [te va? tne] 
The woman was searched for 
(8) (Ris má^d-^ia) [te käka”u] 
The clothes were wetted 
The verbal phrase will be called the predicate and the nominal phrase the 
subject. (Subject is used throughout this paper as a term in the subject: 
predicate opposition, not in the subject : object opposition. The nominal pieces 
in 7 and 8 are notionally, of course, the goal of the action.) 
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The sentences may be further extended by the addition of an indirect 
nominal piece. (Nominal pieces are said to be indirect when they are introduced 
by a preposition.) 

3 To 5 7a 45 7 
(9) (Kua kimi) [te va? ene] [5 te tamaiti] 
The woman searched for the child 
8 r b 7a 4 5 Tb 
(10) (Kua mad) [te kaka?u] [i te ua] 
The clothes got wet with the rain 
3 To 9 5 7a 45 7s 
(11) (Kua kimi-?ia) [te va? tne] [e te tamaiti] 
The woman was searched for by the child 
3 7 49 67 45 Tb 
(12) (Kua má?di-?1a) [te kaka?u] [e te ua] 
The clothes were wetted by the rain 
These three-phrase sentences have discontinuous immediate constituents, 
a subject (the direct nominal phrase) and an interrupted predicate (the verbal 
phrase and the indirect nominal phrase). In (11) and (12), the nominal pieces 
may be transposed. without materially affecting the meaning, and the direct 
piece may be omitted from all four sentences, although this is rather rare in 
sentences structured like (9). For example : 
3 To 4&5 7b 
(13) (Kua maa) [i te ua] 
(It) got wet with the rain 
It will be observed that although (9) and (10) are overtly similar, as are (11) 
and (12), and although (11) appears to be derived from (9) in the same way 
as (12) is derived from (10}—by pasaive suffixation and the substitution of e 
for +—yet a different meaning-relationship appears to exist between (9) and 
(11) from that which exists between (10) and (12). This covert transformational 
difference becomes clear if we rewrite (0) and (10) as passive in such a way aa 
to preserve (approximately) the same meaning in the active and passive 
sentences : 
Active (9) : (Kua kimi) [te vaine] [5 te tamaiti] 
The woman searched. for the child 
Passive conversion (14): (Kua kims-sa) [te tamati] [e te va?wne] 
The child was searched for by the woman 
Active (10) : (Kua mat) [te kika?u] [4 te ua] 
The clothes got wet with the rain 
Passive conversion (12): (Kua ma?u-1a) [te kaka?u] [e te ua] 
The clothes were wetted by the ram 
The head of the direct phrase in (9) (va?$ne) becomes the head of the indirect 
phrase in the passive conversion, and the head of the indirect phrase in (9) 
(tamaits) becomes the head of direct phrase in the conversion. By contrast, 
however, the head of the direct phrase in (10) (kaka?u) remains in this position 
in the passive conversion and the head of the indirect phrase (ua) similarly 
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maintains ita position in the conversion. The processes are therefore different, 
although they result in overtly similar structures. The following formulae 
cover the two types of conversion : , 
ACTIVE Passive 
(9) <—» (14): (kua Vs) [N'] [s N*] <—+ (kua V») [N*] [6 N1] 

(10) <—» (12): (kua V») [N'] [s N"] «— (kua V») [N*] [e N'] 

For V* read active verbal piece, for VP read pasaive verbal piece, for N read 
nominal piece. Sentences showing the (9) «—* (14) conversion will be described 
as transitive; sentences showing the (10) «—» (12) type as intransitive. 

This distinction can be generalized with only limited efficiency over one- and 
two-phrase sentences because it is not always clear from the lexical items 
in the sentence whether it is to be expanded as a member of the transitive or 
intransitive string. It is even possible to find a few active three-phrase 
sentences which are ambivalent in this respect. For example: 

8 7o 5 7& 45 7& 

(Kua pa) [te tangata] [s te poro] 

hit man ball 

may be assigned to the transitive string and interpreted as ‘the player (e.g. the 
bataman) hit the ball’ or to the intransitive string and interpreted as ‘ the player 
(e.g. a fieldsman) got hit with the ball’. Such cases of ‘ structural homonymity ' 
where there is complete ambiguity at all levels from the sentence down are, of 
course, Very rare, as must be the case in any reasonably efficient communication 
system. Ambiguity is removed by the situational context (e.g., the ball travellmg 
to the boundary or (alternatively) the fieldsman flat on his back), or the 
linguistic context (e.g., the lexical content of surrounding utterances, the tone 
of voice (delight, shock), or the known collocational potentialities of the lexical 
pac n me aneno) For instance, the sentence : 


(Kua pa) [töna mata] [$ te poro] 
hit his face ball 

is interpretable only as an intransitive sentence, ‘he was hit in the face with 
the ball’ and not as a transitive sentence, ' his face hit the ball’. Yet there 
would appear to be no overt ‘ grammatical’ reason for preferring either inter- 
pretation. Collocationally, mata ‘face’ belongs to a lexical group which does 
not normally appear in an actor > action relationship with another lexical class 
of ‘ kitting’ words (e.g. pd ‘hit’, rutu ‘beat’, moto ‘punch’, tuki ‘thump’, 
eto.), though it commonly functions as the goal of such words. These known 
associations preclude the interpretation of mata as actor (‘his face hit the ball") 
in normal situations. 

Three-piece transitive sentences of the action-actor-goal type have, in 
addition to the passive conversion discussed above, an actor-emphasizmg 
bse: A which ey actor- Ie is placed before the verbal phrase, e.g. : 


(Na te vana] @ [UN [ie Lamas] 
It was the woman who searched for the child 
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We may call this conversion an agentive sentence and add it to the aotive- 
passive pair to give a three-term reversible formula : 
ACTIVE PASSIVE AGENTIVE 

Action Aotor Goal Action Goal Actor Actor Action Goal 

(kua V=) [N'] [s N" (kua V») [N] [eN']-— [na N] [Ve]. [NY] 
Btylistically, the active sentence is used in normal unemphatio utterances and 
might be called the neutral form; the passive sentence focuses attention on 
the action — goal relationship, so that a passive sentence consisting of a single 
verbal phrase (e.g. sentences (3) and (4) above) is felt as goal-seeking; the 
agentive sentence streases the actor — action relationship. 

The conversion formulae given above were for perfective sentences (ie. 
sentences in which the active sentence commences with the verbal particle 
kua). Similar formulae may be set up for other aspects, tenses, and moods, 
e.g., for inoeptive sentences introduced by the verbal particle kd : 

AOTIVE Passive AGENTIVE 
(ka V*) [N'] [s NY] <—» (40 VP) [N*] [e N] «— [nd N!] (e V8) [N*] 

Transitive sentences (active, passive, and agentive) are often extended by 
the addition of another indirect nominal phrase introduced by the instrumental 
preposition ki: 

8 To 5 Ta 45 7a & 5 Te 

(Kua rutu) [te va?ine] [5 te tamaiti] [kx te räkau] 

beat | woman child stick 

The woman beat the child with a stick 
Intransitive sentences are not capable of agentive conversion with nā or of 
instrumental extension with ky. The extension of the ambiguous sentence, 
kua på te tangata + te póro, by the addition of a ki-introduced nominal piece : 

(Kua på) [te tangata] [š te póro] [ki te rākau] 
therefore classes it unambiguously as a transitive sentence ( the player hit the 
ball with the bat’). 

Many intransitive active sentences may be converted into transitives by 
the affixation of a causative prefix (usually ?aka- or id-) to the verbal head, and 
the interchange of the two nominal heads, viz. : 

Intransitive active: (Kua mar) [te bakaul [1 te wa] 
wet clothes rain 
The clothes got wet with the rain 
3 To 5 > 45 70 
Transitive active: (Kua ?aka-mà?4) [te ua] [5 te kaka?u] 
make-wet rain clothes 
The rain made the clothes wet 
The formula for causative conversion is therefore : 
INTRANSITIVE TRANSITIVE . 
(kua V*) [N3] [S N*] <> (kua ?aka- V*) [NY] [$ NY] 
tä- 
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In the conversions discussed so far, the base sentence and the derived 
sentence have had the same number of constituent phrases. We may notice 
finally a relationship between three-phrase transitive active sentences and two- 
phrase intransitive active sentences, where the goal of the transitive sentence 
appears attributively in the verbal part of the intransitive conversion : 

3 7e 12 b 7a 4 7& 
Transitive active: (E ?aka?oro ana) [Pa Tere] [3 J toroka] 
drive truck 
Tere drives the truck (habitually) 
Iotzensitive active t: (g ?ake?oro toróka.ona) Po Ters] 
drive truck 
Tere drives trucks (e.g., for a living) 
Verbal sentenoes are also capable of conversion into nominal sentences, a process 
which is discussed later. 

Rarotongan nominal sentences contain typically two apposed nominal 
phrases as their immediate constituents, e.g. : 

E tangate aMi] [a Tere] 

man luck 

Tere is a lucky fellow 
Nominal sentences, lacking a verbal particle to indicate tense, mood, and aspect, 
are often used for general ‘ timeless ’ observations of the type illustrated. 

One-phrase nominal sentences appear as a minor type. They oocur as 
vocatives: [Æ Tere]/ ‘Tere!’, exclamations: [Te mdnea]/ ' how lovely !’, 
questions : [Ko ?as] ? ' who 1^, [Tet ?ea] ? ' where 1 ', and answers to questions : 
[Ko au] ‘me’, [Tes te kāinga] ‘at home’. Most nominal sentences, however, 
consist of a comment, the first nominal phrase ; and a topic, the second phrase. 
Hither the comment or the topic may be extended by the addition of further 
phrases, nominal or verbal, but these are always attributive to the two head 
phrases. The second of the head phrases is usually either a direct nominal 
phrase introduced by a determinative or determinatival complex, or consista 
solely of & personal pronoun. The sentences as a whole are best classified 
according to the particle which introduces the first of the nominal phrases. 
They seem to fall into five groups: (1) locational, introduced by an ¢-final 
preposition (met, tet, Pev) ; (2) possessive, introduced by an n-initial preposition 
(nó, nā); (3) specifying, introduced by the particle ko; (4) predicative or 
classificatory, introduced by the indefinite determinatives ?e, ?e$; (b) deictio, 
where the first nominal piece consists solely of a determinatival complex (téia, 
ténd, tērā). There follow some examples of these five types. 

Locational sentences introduced by tet ‘at (a place), engaged in (some 
activity)’, normally with reference to concurrent action : 

[Tei te käinga] [te kava] 

at home liquor 
The liquor is at home 
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4 Ta 5 Ta 

[Te ea] [aku metua] ? 
where my parent 

Where are my parente f 


4 57 7 
[Tes te a?a] [koe] ? 

ab what you 
What are you doing 1 


Introduced by es ‘ at, engaged in’ (with prospective reference) : 
PBs te Pura] [au] 
at dance me 
Pll be at the dance, I'll be dancing 
Introduced by met ‘ from (place or time), resembling’ : 
[Mei ea mas] [?a Tere] f 
from where 
Where has Tere oome from 1 
4 5 To 10 8 Ta 
[Mei te ?ura mas] [?a-1a] 
from dance he 
He's come here from the dance 
4 5 7a Va 5 Tb 
[Mei ie rau meika] [te tū] 
like leaf banana shape 
It is shaped like a banana leaf 
4 5 7b 5 7b 
[Mes te a?a] [te ma?aia] ? 
like what big 
About how big is it 1 
Possessive sentences introduced by nö (marking passive, subordinate or 
inalienable possession) or nä (marking active, dominant or alienable possession)! : 


4 7a 5 7a 
[No ?as] [ténà ttd] ? 
who that picture 
Whose picture i8 that 1 (who is 1t & picture of 1) 


4 Ta a 
[Nà ?a«] [tana tta] ? 
who that picture 
Whose picture is that ? (who does it belong to 1) 
Extension of the topio by nominal phrase(s) : 
4 17a 5 7a 4 5 mw 4 & Te 
[No-ku] [t&ta ?enua] [mes te tar] [ks te maunga] 
me thisland from sea to mountain 
This land belongs to me, from the sea to the mountam 


1 Rarotong&n possession is discussed in ' Rarctongan personal pronouns’, BSOAS, xxm, 
1, 1060, esp. pp. 180-2, 
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4 Ww 8 b % 7o 45 7 
[Na-ku ual] [te repo távari] [4 tēia 9571] 
meonly dirt muddied this place 
I'm the only one who has (who works) & taro swamp here 


Extension of the comment by nominal phrase : 
4 "7& 4574 b To 
[Nð kö] [3-à Tama] [tēia Grote] 
yonder this plough 
This plough belongs over there at Tama's 


Nominal extension of both comment and topic : 
4 w 10 48 7 Ta 6 To i 45. "Tb 
[Nö roto ma] [s tēia tinana puaka] [te udnga-"anga] [o taku Gnana] 
inside this mother pig breed-ing my herd 
My herd of swime were all bred out of this sow 
ira of me topic by a subordinate verbal phrase or clause : 
To 3 7e 10 
[N-o] [tara er] (e tavirt-o maria) 
you thatlei ^ wove-n 
That garland being woven there is for you 
4 7& 45 7a Tb 5 7a 3 7e 10 Ta 35 To 
[No roto] [+ te Puka Tapu] [te n9a?s] (s kiris mat) [au] [3 tēia tuatua] 
inside book holy place remove I this saying 
I have taken this passage from the Bible i 


Specifying sentences are introduced by the particle ko, whioh focuses 
ae on the uei of the following nominal head ; 


[Ko Tangi] [tina meta) 


Ja B 76 
[Ko-ia] [te tauturu Posometua] 
he help pastor 


He is the assistant pastor 

4 6 Ta Ta 13 nm 

[Ko ngä tangata ?openga rat] [tēia] 
pair man last this 


These are the last two batamen 


Extension of the second nominal piece by an attributive indirect nominal 
poros 


[Ko Tangi] [ie Peu la tard tandi] 
parent that child 
Tangi is the father of that child 


The first nominal piece may also be extended by the addition of one or more 
attributive nominal phrases with which it forms a discontinuous constituent, 
being interrupted by the second head nominal piece : 
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4 5 78 7a 45 ‘a 
[Ko te tauranga] [tana] [o te manu] 
roost that bird 


That’s where the birds roost 

4 b to 78 b 70 4 5 76 

[Ko te vairakau] [täia] [Pei rapakau] [$ tou maki] 
medicine this treat your ill 


This is the medicine for your confplaint 
It may also be extended by the addition of an attributive verbal phrase or 
of & clause : 

4 5 7o  T 87% 1% 5 7% 4,7 

[Ko te mea] [tara] (+ oks es] [taku manako] [ki murs] 

reason that return my mind rear 

That is why I changed my mind 

We may examine here another type of verbal extension involving the use 
of the antecedent pronoun të ~ te- ~ t-.! Té appears before all verbal particles 
except +, which is preceded by te-; t- appears before nominal phrases when 
these precede the verbal phrase in the attributive clause. Syntactically the 
pronoun acts a dummy antecedent to which the attributive verbal phrase 
may be subordinated : 

4 6 7a Ta 8 To 

[Ko taku tamasts] [të] (ka ?aere) 

my Bon  the-one go 
My son is the one who is going 


This is a subject-emphasizing conversion of the two-phrase verbal sentence : 
(Ka ?aere) [täku tamaiti] ` 
go my son 
My son i8 going 
The conversion formula is : 
VERBAL SENTENOR ' NOMINAL SENTENOE 
(ka V*) [N] «—> [ko N] [12] (ka V*) 
Compare also the imperatival sentences : 
Verbal sentence : (E suni) [i » ?dtava oroni 
lop branoh long 
Cut down the long branchee 
4 BE 7& Tb Ta 98 7o 
Nominal sentence: [Ko te °dtava roroa] [të] ( pars) * 
branoh long lop 
Tt is the long branches that (subj.) must cut down 


1 fe- and +, although bound forms, commute with #, and are therefore asalgned to the same 
form olas, 74. 

a For the zero verbal particle, see BSO.AS, xxv1, 1, 1968, 159. 
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which have the goal-emphasizing conversion formula : 
VERBAL BENTENCB NOMINAL SENTENCE 
(e V=) [S N] «— [ko N] [te] (s V*) 
Similar conversions hold between passive verbal pieces and their goal- 
emphazizing nominal variante : 


8 Te 6 R Tb 
Verbal sentence: (Kua parva) [te ?atava roroa] 


lopped ^ bra&nehlong 
The long branches were cut down > 


& 5 7 Tb 7» $870 

Nominal sentence: [Ko te ?àtava roroa] [te-] (1 pari-a) 

branch long lopp-ed 
It’s the long branches that were cut down 

Formula: (kua VP) [N] «— [ko N] [te-] ($ VP) 

Three-phrase aotive transitive sentences may also be converted into nominal 
sentences, e.g. : 

8 To 5 7a 7o 45 7& Tb 

(Kua pari) [te aronga ?anga?anga] [3 te "tava roroa] 

lop group work branch long 

The gang of workmen cut down the long branches 

4 5 7& 7b Ta 4 5 Te To 3 7o 

[Ko te Pütaea roroa] [t-] [à te aronga ?anga?anga| (4 pars) 

branch long group work lop 

Tt was the long branches that the gang of workmen cut down 

Formula: (kua V*) [N1] [s N*] «—» [ko NY] [t-] [8 NY (s V») 

Predicative or classificatory nominal sentences are introduced by an 
indefinite determinative, ?e or °e. °F is used in general factual statements 
and questions : 

5 — 7b Ta 7a 

[PE pô namu] [tēia] 

night mosquito this 
A bad night for mosquitoes, this 
5 a o a 
biis caudis arated 
fish scale big maratea 
The maratea (hump-head wrasse) has big scales 
5 "a Ta ta 
[PE teina tuakana] [räua] 
younger elder they 
sibling sibling 
They are brothers, (or) they are sisters 
5 7a Tb 15.8 / 74 
[E manga tautau rae] [tenà tua] 
bit sag that end 
Your end is sagging & bit 
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Extensions to the ?e-phrase follow after the topic : 
5 2 78 5 7e Ta 
[PE tanga] Pa Tere] [nd te m'a vaka] 
expert make canoe 
Tere is an expert at building canoes 
6 Te 6 m 4 8 7o 45 Ta 
[PE tangata] [?a-3a] [nó te ?akapa?apa?a] [ti tóna vakaj 
. man he boast his canoe 
He is a (dreadful) fellow for boasting about his canoe 


The following sentences are basically similar to the two preceding, in that 
the extensions to the ?e-phrase follow after the topic, but somewhat differently 
structured in that the extension forms a constituent with a word attributive 
to the head of the comment and not with the hesd itself : 
PE iandins BNET Pa Mere] [i te Pura] 
girl Bway dance 
Mere is beautifully supple when she dances 
Here the piece ukauka + te Pura ‘supple in the dance’ is attributive to the 
comment head tama’ine ‘ girl’. Similarly : 
5 n Ta w 6 7 45 70 45 7 
[PE tamasts iaringa turi] [Pa Tere] [+ te ako] [a tóna metua] 
child ear deaf advise his father 
Tere always turns a deaf ear to his father’s advice 
Here taringa iuri $ te ako a tōna metua ‘ deaf-eared to his father’s advice’ is 
constituent with tamats ‘child’, Similarly : 
PR pulang es tae ?ua] [ió?ou] [te toto] 
nose flow yours blood 
Your nose bleeds very easily 


where the piece ta?e Pua te toto ‘the blood flows easily’ is attributive to putàng?u 
‘nese’, 
The topic may also be extended by the addition of indirect nominal phrases : 
5 7o 18 5 7b — Tb 15 Tb 
[^E rama pa?a] [te tautai meitaki] [i tata põ] 
torch maybe fishing good this night 
Maybe torchlight-fishing would. be the best method to-night 
5. 7a 5 7a 46 Ta 
[PE tau?unu] [te turi] [+ tóna pots] 
knee his boat 
. The knees in his boat are made of tau?unu (Tournefortia argentea) 
5 7b 5 7o 45 7a 
[PE a?a] [te pars] [i tà?au rākau]? 
what chop your wood 
What do you use to chop your wood with 1 
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76 Ta 4 5 Vo Ta 


45 
PE fom. [ts taut] [s te mons Viii] [kx le mons Peritáne] 
bad exchange money Fiji money Britain 
There is a bad exchange rate for Fijian currency into sterling 


The topic is often extended by the addition of a verbal phrase or a clause 
- containing the anaphoric particle ei : 

b T& 7a 6 To 3 7b 18 5 7b 

[2E pepe rākau] [tina távare] (1 nā es) [täna aud] 

baby wood her lure cease her cry 

It was & doll that finally got her to stop crying 
Here the clause 1 nā et tana aue ‘ with which (es) her crying ceased ', which is 
attributive to the topic (tóna tévare ‘ her lure '—1ie. that with which she was 
coaxed) may be regarded as a downgraded conversion of the verbal sentence 
(kua na) [täna aué] ' her crying ceased’. The formula is : 


PRIMARY SENTENCE DOWNGRADED CONVERSION 
(kua V*) [N] «—» (s V* ot) [N] 
Bimilarly in the nominal sentenoe : 
5 7b 5 "7o 8 Te 12 74 46 7a 3 
[PE a?a] [te mea] (s tuaru ex) [koe] [4 te tamaiti] ? 
what reason chase you child  . 


What did you drive the child away for t 


the clause 4 tuaru et koe $ te tamatis ‘ for which (et) you drove the child away’, 
which is attributive to the topic mea ' reason ', may be regarded as a conversion 
of the three-phrase verbal sentence : 
3 To 7a 45 7a 
(Kua tuaru) [koe] [4 te tamaiti] 
chase you child 
You drove the child away 


As with the specifying sentences, the antecedent pronoun appears as a dummy 
topio to which an Digo da verbal pee is subordinated : 


[^E na?o varu) [te-] (s apu mas) [$ te kop köporu] 
school tuna harry shoal mackerel 
A ei of me AN the mackerel shoal 


PE mD poo fauua] [t [á Tere] (e Poko mal) [nku] 
trousers short elastio buy me 
Tere is going to buy me a pair of Bhorte with elastio in 


PEs does not occur as frequently as ?e. It has emphatio and prospective 
force : ‘ 
5 7a Tb 5 To 45 7a 
[7 Es tangata meitaki] [te mono] [$ tóna ngà^1] 
man good substitute his place 
It'll take a good man to replace him 
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5 7a 7o Ta 7&  & Te $ 7o 

[PEs pákara kapu ?akart] [t-] [ä-2au] (e maani) 
buckle cup coco-nut ' you make 

You need to make a coco-nut-shell buckle (for it) 


Deictic sentences contain one of the determinativals tēia, tēnā, tērā 
(resp. ‘this one here by me’, ‘that one by you’, ‘that one yonder’) used 
absolutely + as the first nominal piece : 

7& 5 7a 

[Téa] [te poro] 

here — ball 

Here is the ball 

7& 5 7o 

[Téna] [ta?au kai] ? 

there your eat 

Is that your food you've got there 1 


Tm 10 5 7 

[Téa atu] [?a Tere] 

there away 

There goes Tere 

A oount of a number of sentences elicited from informante as dictionary 
citations showed a proportion of about three verbal sentences to one nominal 
sentence, but this ratio is likely to vary a good deal in different situational 
contexts. 


1 Bee BSOAS, XXVI, 2, 1968, 411. 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
MÜBA CELEBI’S NISHAN OF 815/1412 


(PLATE 1) 

Á' few weeks ago while looking through our library’s set of Ibrahim Hakkı 
Konyah’s popular periodical Tarih Hazinesi, with ita lavish photographs of 
important material, I chanced on the reproduction of a ntshdn of 815/1412, 
one of the illustrations accompanying an article on the Turkish State Archives 
(vol. 1, no. 5, issue of 15 January 1951, p. 238). " 

Understandably enough, the existence of this reproduction was unknown 
to Professor Wittek when he discussed and analysed this document in his 
* Zu einigen frühoemanischen Urkunden (n1) ' (WZKM, tiv, 1957, 240-56) : he 
had to rely on & transoript of the document put at his disposal by the late 
Ahmed Refik, which he was able to control by its text as published by 
M. Tayyib Gökbilgin (xv.—xv1. asırlarda Edirne ve Paga Isvdss, Istanbul, 1952, 
183). The illustration not only confirms Wittek's conclusion (p. 240) that the 
document in question is no original, but a copy (made, to judge from the hand, 
in about 1500); it also makes it possible to achieve, here and there, better 
readings, so that Professor Wittek has urged me to communicate here my own 
transcription, accompanied by a reproduction of the (practically inaccessible) 
illustration. 

Gur Asso? SF quà CR [t] $ gl > "n 
Ope (€ OUS all sly Cl abl os az] ® p cx» JS, (SU, 
ils (sil pas Grey Gully YO Lay ler 9S OHS E pan 
c^ qub qus aKa ue, ONY Ob, Lit, Ai I" 
Oddo, Oly dla P Les Cary batil Cy ly O aat ales 
SSA M owl UU DUIS er, Odes Oules Ode 
gop 02 £ L3 p pa ATG sale UP Cul jul 04> y 
JAE JU alle (S UU Shes eub pud just E oles UP 
0 UP ality phe art ate ell eu esl a Te OP o sel CL 
dy S| aol cer d 
Lino 1: 5) Reflk and Gokbilgm $y. fe] R; G omits. 3: 5445] so G; B él». 
8: Lll] so R; Gl. 6: Liy] B baly; G Ut (discussed below). 04,35] B and 
Q 04309. 7: GLX] obviously a copyist’s slip: R and G tacitly correct to OUS e. ayes el 
so €; R inserts y. ^f = ivman] Re; Gad. 9: dlie] G; R calis 
10: O45] so G; R Ole (discumsed below). 11: $] e G; BS. ULoul] so R; Gul. 
18: 5,3] so R; Goa. prthaoR; Geti. Shes] Rand G Jac». 14: joo G; Ra. 
16: a Le] for tahire fi. ulile] so G; R Uu. 16: oy] B jy; G omits (copyist's 
misreading for 4 pa [Wittek, 243]). 


Pirate I 


iras NAM 
d ap Xd. y ý. p» 


3 oen A 5 
S ds: 9 aA 
Nebr 


a i Ae 
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Two pointa deserve comment : 

(1) Line 8, yumushina (Gökbilgin was nearer to the correct reading than 
Refik, whose reading obliged Wittek to understand yuvasma and translate 
[p. 243] ‘za seinem Wohnsitz) Yumush, now obsolete in literary Ottoman 
Turkish, lives on in some other Turkish languages (Radloff, rz, 464, 580) and 
in Anatolian dialecta (Sóz derleme dergisi, iu, s.v.), with,& rather general 
meaning, ‘ task, service, duty’. Káshghari, however, gives it a more limited 
definition (ed. Kilisli Rif'at, mr, 9): al-risdla bayna 'L-rajulayn wa ghayrihima 
‘ mission + between two men, and others’.* The word was not uncommon in 
Old Ottoman, and among the examples quoted in Tan. tarama sézlilgil (1, 850 ; 
I 1076; mx, 828) are some in which the construction yumusha var- (sal-, 
gónder-, git-), parallel to the document’s ve khuddvendgaruy yumushina varan 
kullarından, reveal that the more limited and apparently earlier meaning of 
“mission, errand’, overlapping the secondary meaning ‘ taak ', survived up to 
and beyond the time of the document.* Hence the phrase is to be translated : 
‘and from the servanta of the Sultan travelling on missions for him’. 

(2) Line 10, ‘aedndan (Refik’s reading obliged Wittek to understand 
ava'tdden, which he accepted reluctantly [p. 242] as & rare plural of ‘ädet). 
‘Avan, as Dr. Wansbrough has pointed out to me, is attested in a document 
of exactly the same genre aa ours, namely Hajji Giray’s soyurghal of 857/1453, 
first published by Akdes Nimet Kurat * and again, with the order of the pages 
corrected, by W. Hinz.’ Here (L 27, cf. L 50) officials are warned: kudé basind 
yončugh zahmat gulm 'awün Inlmasunlor, which Hinz renders: ' darf man ihm 
keinerlei Gewalt... oder Ausbeutung widerfahren lassen '. Hence the appear- 
ance of the word in the mishdn, with some such meaning aa ‘ extortion ',* is 
completely acceptable. 


1 Editors and lexioographers of early texte attribute to the word only the weaker meaning 
(‘ Dienst, Arbeit’, ‘ty, Atemet’) even when the context suggests rather Kighghari’s definition 
of * mesion, errand’, og. Kutaghgw bilig (od. BR. R. Arat), L 4040: ywewwpka irig bolsa yugri 
turu ‘if, rising up and running, he is swift to go an errand’; T'urkische Turfontexte, vit, 40, 
l 64: &-kà yuaned-qa bordafi boleor (wrth the same construction, ywmwi-ga bar-, as in the 


). 

3 This odd turn of phrase is apparently prompted by the reservation that the ' mission ’ 
may be from God, for the entry continues by saying that the Turks may use, for the Arabio 
malak ‘angel’, ywenughdr. 

* Beo too the citations for yww uw offam, defined as ‘Asemetkdr’, but meaning rather 
-meesenger'; this meanmg surta the context of Swearnaprabhdes 13, lines 5, 16, 19, better than 
Malov's rendering ‘servant’ (Pamyainibi, Mosoow, 1951, 156 and 160), as B. Çağatay had 
recognized (Aiwa Yaruk'ian thi parça, Ankara, 1945, p. 47, n. 2: ‘burada yumugg'' hismeig ''- 
den fazladır, “ uab, elgi ” 

* Akdes Nimet Kirst, Topkapı Sarayı Musesi arpivindeki Alim Ordu, Kirim ve Turkistan 
hanlarına ait yarish ve bitikler, Istanbul, 1940, 62-80. 

5 W. Hins, ' Zwei Bteuerbefreiunga- Urkunden ', Dooumenta Islamica insdiia, Berlin, 1952, 
211-20. 

* M. F. Koprülu, commenting on this peseage (Belleten, v, 1041, 405), refers to R. A. 
Nicholecn’s note on the word ‘awdn as it is used in the Manawi (vi 102): ‘‘Asatn or 
" assistant" was a name given to any member of the government police force . . . they had a 
reputation for injustice, violence, and brutality: ‘asin is commonly used as equivalent to 
rilim’. 
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I take this opportunity to point out that the locution budüm bumedüm 
démeyeler (line 13) is found in other Ottoman texta in contexts which confirm 
Wittek’s interpretation (p. 243): ' Man soll nicht (sich &us-)reden (mit) “Ich 
hab’ es nicht richtig gewusst" '.  Kernülpasbazüde for example (book vir 
facsimile, ed. B. Turan, 361,5 = transcription 333,4) makes Mehemmed II warn 
Uzun Hasan that he plans to march against him in the words ‘Oa u bahdne 
édüb ‘ bildinn bimedüm ghafildüm yarak knlmadum’ déme, agah ol ki evvel 
bahárda . . . varunn ‘Do not make excuses and say “I did not properly 
understand; I was taken unawares; I had made no preparations". Be 


warned that in the spring I will march . . . "1 
V. L. MÉNAGE 


1 Bo too in KemAl's Selitin-name (Istanbul University Library, MS T 331, p. 134) Mur&d 11's 
advisers, warning him that the Hungarians are on the march, say: bi bildum bilmedim dáme 
bil ey Aah /girn ugh dutds b&ffár &sitpe räk (R. Anhegger quotes this line [TDED, 1v, 4, 1952, 
452] as one example of several apparently proverbial expressions in this text); and Rthi 
(Berlin MS [of which, by the courtesy of the authorities of the Universitatabibliothek, Tubingen, 
I have a microfilm] f. 173v) representa Bah Beg, about to lead tho ghasis into Poland and 
warning tho faint-hearta to turn back, as eying: bildum bilmedim démayesis, benum gharasum 
dughenen ile bulughmakdur, sger Allah oparwrsa. 
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W. G. LawBERT (ed. and tr): Baby- 
lonian wisdom literature. xix, 358 PP., 
75 plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1960. 90s. 


Wisdom literature is perhaps the most 
commopolitan of anment literary genres, 
being abundantly in evidence in Israel and 
ancient Egypt as woll as in Bebylonia. The 
bulk of the Babylonian material has long been 
published, but hitherto lay scattered in the 
by-ways of Amsyriologiosl publications, and 
whilst the editions of some of the texts were 
adequate, others could not be considered 
satisfactory. Profesor W. G. Lambert of 
Johns Hopkins, well-known to his colleagues 
as & scholar whose interests lie principally in 
ihe o&nonioal literature of ancient Mesopo- 
tamia (Bebylonia and Assyna) and the 
associated intellectual uotivities of the soribel 
class, merits our gratitude for having discovered 
some important new fragmenta, and for having 
brought all the material, ably edited, into one 
book, & pieco of careful Assyriological soholar- 
ahip which demonstrates his mastery in his 
chosen fleld. 

The book, technically & magnificent produo- 
tion (perhaps too magnifloent, since many 
students would have weloomed the material 
in & format lighter on the arm and the pooket) 
comprises, in addition to & bibliography and 
indexes, an introductory essay, an edition of 
the texts in nine chapters, oritioal and philo- 
logical notes, addenda (containing material 
which became available to Professor Lambert 
whilst the book was in the press) and 75 plates 
of cunelform texta. 

To deal with the last item first, it may be 
mid that the ouneiform copies are beyond 
reproach. The reviewer has collated about s 
quarter of the Kuyunjlk texts utilized by 
Professor Lambert, and although in some cases 
with badly damaged aligns he would claim to 
soe slightly mare or slightly lees than Lambert, 
only two instanoos (specified below) have been 
noted where the reviewer would oonfldently 
claim that a gn has been wrongly identified. 

The translations offered by Professor 
Lambert are in almost all cases m good’ idio- 
matio English, reproducing the sense (as far 
as we oan understand it) of tho Akkadian (or 
in & few cases the Sumerian) original. With 
Akkadian texts, which unlike Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew literatare have not imposed their own 
idioms and imagery upon the English language, 
no translator can pees entirely unscathed 
between the BSoyli& and Charybdis of pare- 
phrase and stilted liter&liem, but Professor 
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Lambert has made & very creditable crossing 
of the straits. Very occasionally he comes 
dangerously near the reef of unintelligibilrty. 
Thus one feels that such a rendering as 
‘Impotence cleaves the ground along with the 
gress’ (p. 45, 1. 57) oan hardly have the bite 
of the Akkadian, even if every indi- 
vidus] Akkadian word is reproduced with 
fair accuracy. The translation ‘impotence’, 


‘partionlarly unfortunate here in view of ita 
spedialixed 


development in modern Engliah, is 
not strlotly justified even on etymological 
grounds, since it is a negative whilst the 
Akkadian is from a positive root (* to be weak ', 
not ‘to be un-strong’). In the Akkadian it is 
some positzve evil which is coming out of the 
earth, a f&ot by the ancient oom- 
mentetor, who glossed the word with muse 
* evil,sicknoes '. Again, the meaning ‘ cleaves’ 
hardly hare does justico to the verb págs, since 
(as the examples in the editor’s learned note on 
p. 201 show) ıt oonveys not only the idea of 
making a fissure but also of forcing a way 
through the flmsure so made. The sense of the 
line would perhaps be better. rendered ‘ Siok- 
ness breaks forth from the earth along with 
the gram’. On p. 99, 1. 24, in the line rendered. 
"Then you will reduce your own output, 
forsake your path’, ‘output’ is unidiomatio 
(exoept in relation to scholars producing 
articles, which is not the alluxion here) and 
hardly justified semantically for the (very 
common) word Hprw. Better here would be 
t servioo ', as & development from the original 
sense of ‘ message, order ' through ‘ measage or 
order (fulfilled) '. 

The philological part of the editor's ‘ aritacal 
and philologioal notes ' are a mine of erudition 
and reveal how deeply Professor Lambert is 
steeped in the seribal literature and mode of 
thought. This very immersion in scribal modes 
of thought is occasionally a source of weakness, 
in thet the editor’s preoccupation with soribel 
tradition sometimes prevents him from going 
beyond it to utilize the whole of the evidence 
available as to the conceptions or statements 
contained in the texts. Thus, on p. 129, 1. 89, 
Lambert makes the worshipper tell the Sun- 
god ‘ You shroud like a fog '. This translation 
arises from examination of the lexical material 
(adduced in OAD, I-J, 107£, sub imbarw) 
without regard to the meteorological facta. 
Fog and sunshine have little in common. The 
meaning here must be ‘with & hase’; the 
precise allusion m this context is probably that 
referred to in Irag ond ike Porsian Gulf 
(Admiralty, Naval Intelligence Division, 1944), 
180-1: ‘Mirage is the chief obstacle to 
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visibility in Iraq. ... [It] becomes marked 
about three hours after sunrise ; at its worst 
tt may reduce visibility to a few hundred 
yards... Hog is rare in Iraq’. The Bun-god 
is further told (according to Professor Lambert, 
p. 129, 1. 41): ' You are not dejected during the 
days’, No one, ancient or modern, who had 
ever seen the sun in Babylonia, would venture 
to offer the Sun-god such an assurance, and & 
meaning for aX closer to W. von Soden's 
‘sioh argern, erbittern’ (A Hsob., 70, addéu(m) 
III, Œ (2) ) ia demanded here, with sn allusion 
to the unbroken regularity of the sun's motion 
and appearance. 

One farther example may be adduoed (from 
several which might be mentioned) of what may 
be lost by virtually ignoring all that does not 
concern Babylonian soribel tradition. In the 
abeonce of a myth or literary parallel (though 
there is an attempt to create one by a restara- 
tion) the editor is at & loss to explain & line in 
whioh the palm tree says (p. 101, 1.19): ‘Iam 
the successor to the corn goddess; for three 
montha...'. The probable allusion is easily 

when one notes that tho two staple 
foods of Babylonia are, and always have been, 
corn and dates, and that the corn harvest ends 
in May, whilst the date harvest begins three 
months later in August (see Irag and the Perrin 
Gulf, 456, 458). 

The reviewer offers a few comments upon 
details, or suggestions for alternative inter- 
pretations. 

p.40, 1.38. lw-u idi, translated ‘I wish 
I know ’, is actually a Beteuerungatorm (GAG, 
$$ 81 £, 152 f), and since it cannot hare be an 
emphatic postive statement, is probably to 
be taken as & question with the sense : ‘Do I 
pleased the god ? ' 

p. 58, 1. 11. ' The pouring out of alumber ', 
in parallel to ' bed sleep ', as something to be 
taken away to the advantage of the sufferer, 
does not give & good sense. rejd is also used of 
pouring ont semen, and it is suggested that the 
phrase is a reference to nocturnal pollution, 
which 18 mentioned in the medical texts as a 
thing of bad import. 

p. 90, L 28. The line rendered by Professar 
Lambert ‘In (your) good grace you will become 
as a mind for them’, with reference to the 
young man getting into bad company, would be 
better taken &s ‘ From (being) of good reputa- 
taon you will be set down according to the (bad) 
report about them °. 

p.100, 1.59. Professor Lambert reads 
wu-kii-i-(i] from the root katitu (on which 
seo Langdon, JRAS, 1927, 823-0). Collation 
shows that the broken final sign is almost 
oertainly mw, not ii. In K8304 the one 
remaining oblique wedge of the algn is nearer 
in alee to the final wedge of me in L 80 and 4e 
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in 1. 38 than to the substantially bigger final 
wedge of tt (twice) in 1. 41. Alsoin the duphoate 
E8282 there is no trace of the head of a vertioal, 
although there is no damage at the point to the 
right of the extant oblique wedgo at which 
(judging by the preceding it) the head of the 
vertioal of ti should meet that wedge. mu-kdt- 
ii--— also seems to the reviewer to give a 
better sense. It 18 difficult to see what would 
be meant by likening æ legal dispute, as 
something for the wise man.to shun, to ‘a 
strong wall that scares away its foes’ in 
parallel to ‘a concealed (Lambert ‘ covered ’) 
pit’. The latter simile oonveys the ides that 
a man who starts a dispute is all too likely to 
oome off worst, whereas the other phrase (as 
interpreted by Professor Lambert) would only 
imply that the aggressor may make a disoreet 
withdrawal from the firing line if things 
beoome too us. But such & course is 
just the kind of reaction that the saribes would 
recommend, not something for the wise man 
to be forewarned against. Tho reading 
mui-Edi-ti-msx, giving the sense ‘a strong 
fortification wall that smothers the one who 
assaults ıt ', employs the imagery of the earth- 
work of & mined wall burying the sepper. 
Basioally the thought is that of ' the engineer 
hoist with his own petard '. 

p. 104, 1142. ifaw is not ‘wisdom’ but 
rather ‘learning (by heart)’ (se, e.g, KAR, 
44, 1, rfi ikari maimädūü-ti dá a-na thst 
(W1G.Z0) ), or (as CAD, I-J, 47) ' knowledge, 


between 
prayer and gulli. In view of the propensity 
of comparative religianists to draw conclusions 
about Babylonian religion from translations, 
it would seam advisable that, in a work which 
will be (and deserves to be) &coepted as of an 
authoritative nature, Akkadian terms should 
not be tranalated by technical theological 
terms unless there is an underlying parallel, 
either semantio or theologloal. There is none 
of either kind to justify the equation of 
pairu with ‘to stone’, and the more literal 
and theologically neutral rendering ‘ prayer 
removes (or looses) guilt’ would be preferable. 

Pp. 128, 1l. 61-2. Itis suggested that this is 
not to be taken as translated, but rather has 
reference to trial by ordeal, Hubar, properly 
the name of the river of the underworld, being 
used as a poetio term for the river of ordeal, 


properly e sib ack would, then 
moan: 
“You make the rogue... turn away from 
the ordeal ; 


You bring up (safely) from the river of 
ordeal the (just) person o&ught up in a 
lawwnt...' 


p.831, note on L21. The relationship 
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tentatively proposed by Professor Lambert 
between Hebrew r's and Arabio r's is already 
noted in Brown, Driver, and Briggs (1906), 950. 

p. 339, note on l. 4. Professor Lambert 
arguse at some length, with a battery of lexioal 
material, that oxzoceiaw and s/Fwecpiew, 
' presumably foreign words’, refer to the man 


on men originally having the iws primas noctis, | 


which he regards as a custom going far baok 
into the third millennium. He does not oon- 
sider the problem of why the technical terms 
for what is (on his view) an ancient Mesopota- 
mian custom should be neither Sumerian nor 
Semitic. It would appear to the reviewer that 
the evidence adduced may represent a oon- 
flation of relios of three different customs, poly- 
andry, religious prostitution, and ius primas 
noctis, Fraxer long ago (The golden bough, third 
ad., Pt. 1v, VoL 1, 1914, repr. 1941, p. 58) pointed 
out that religious prostatation in Western Asis 
was something quite distinot from tus primae 
nodis and thas the statement of Herodotus 
regarding the custom of the women of Babylon 
does not relate to the latter. The evidence 
adduced by Professor Lambert from the Old 


version of ihe Gilgamish Epio,. 


Babylonian 

if indeed related to tue primae noctis, does not 
support his point, since it would show that 
already at the period to which it relatos (Early 
Dynastic II?) the custom was regarded as a 
social evil It is unreasonable to expect to 
find & custom still flourishing at the heart of & 
society two millennia after it had become (ex 
Aypothesi) so obnoxious that the gods suthor- 
ixed an ad hoo creative act to deal with the man 
at the source of the offence. 

p. 188, K8197, 1. 1. ‘rap! is a false reading, 
though of no practical consequence, and worthy 
of note only for the rarity of such errors in 
Professor Lambert's excellent book. 


H. W. F. BAGGB8 


Jaxx8 B. PRrTOHARD : Gibeon, whore the 
sun stood stil: the discovery o a 
Brblioal oiy. xix, 176 pp., tea. 
Princeton, N.J.: MENS: niver- 
sity Prees, 1962. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Oxford University Prees. 465.) 


The author, now Professor of Religious 
Thought at the University of Pennsylvania 
and Curator of the Palestinian Section of the 
University Museum, believes that Biblical 
archaeology is no mere armohair study but 
rather & discipline to be taught in a Univermty 
and practised in the field. This 
summary of the discoveries made at el-Jib, 
sight miles north of Jerusalem, during the 
four seasons (1956-60) in which he directed 
excavations, will be widely weloomed. The 
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well-written &ooount is firmly based on his 
previously published technical reporta. 

The connecting theme of the book is found 
in the Biblical references to the ‘ great city’ 
of Gibeon with which el-Jib oan now be 
identified by the oocurrenoe of the place-name 
inscribed in Hebrew on jar handles and 
stoppers, These inscriptions (given in fall in 
Profesor Pritchard’s monograph, Hebrew 
tascriptions and stamps from Gibeon, Phils- 
delphia, 1959) also provide us with the names 
of some prominent cttixens and with evidence 
for the industrial life of the aty during the 
seventh oentury 5.0. when it was a centre for 
wine-making. Outalde the city were found 
crushing plants, vats, and more than 60 cool 
rook-out oellars in which sealed wine-jaz 
holding an annual output of more than 
25,000 gallons (U.8.) of liquid were stored in 
the oldest winery yet found. The long-drawn- 
out debate on the use of Judaean insoribed jars 
is thus concluded. The labels marked them as 
returnable vessels and not as containers for 
a specified brand or quantity of drink. 

The city walls, houses, utensils, tools, 
weapons, and oocupeiions of daily life are 
described in terms of their supporting aroheeo- 
logioal evidence. The comparative paucity of 
finda, other than pottery, throws into relief 
the important feats of engineering unearthed. 
The description of the discovery and use af & 
large water-system oons&rusted by the Late 
Bronze Age Gibeonites and their suooossors 
marke them indeed as ‘hewers of wood and 
drawers of water’ (Joshua ix, 27). Spiral steps 
led 85 feet down a large pool to a flight of steps 
which descended a further 40 feos to a peren- 
nial pool 94 feet below ground outaide the city 
wall. In time of aioge the outer &oooss to the 
fields was sealed. This feature is of particular 
importance for the study of ancient irrigation 
and minmg methods and for the determination 
of military defences in oltaes throughout the 
ancient Near East, for similar systems have 
been traced at Gezer, Khirbet Bel‘amah, 
Meglddo, Jerusalem, and as far afield as 
Myoenae, Athens, and Sum. The suggestion 
that aooces to their water-upply was blocked 
by the Assyrians in their attack on Judah in 
701 3.0. is novel and accords better with the 
historical artuation than the alternative that 
it was the work of Nebuohadrezzar II in 508 
or 586 3.0. Both of these dates require 
revision in the light of the Babylonian 
Chronicle which oleerly states that the 
invaders marched direst to Jerusalem in 
597 3.0. (not 508 as given on p.71). Thus 
the later destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Babylonians is to be dated 587 B.o. (not 586 
as pp. 40, 58). 

In comparing the history of (Hbeon from the 
Barly Bronze Age with neighbouring cities in 
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contemporary occupation it is noteworthy that 
traces of the city walis are lacking here as at 
Ai, Tell en-Nasbeh, and Jericho. This can 
hardly be ascribed to s predilection by 
incoming semi-nomads of the Middle and Late 
Bronze Ages to oocupy mere temporary 
quarters outside a small olty. Their nohly 
furnished tombe, both here and at Jericho, 
point to & highly developed house-owning 
community. We must look elsewhere for the 
solution to the missing city walls of Joshua's 
day. 

This book is more than & summary of 
Professor Pritohazd'a prelimmary excavation 
reports; it stands in its own mght as an 
introduction to the scientiflo methods now 
used to recover the history of a typical country 
town In Palestine in Bible times. 


D. J. WISEMAX 


J. B. SzgAL : The Hebrew Passover from 
the earliest times to 4.p. 70. (School of 
Oriental and African Studies, Univer- 

ity of London. London Oriental 
Series, Vol. 12.) xvi, 294 pp. London, 
eto.: Oxford University , 1963. 
425. 


Tt is over 50 years since G. Beer published 
his edition of Peschem, a work which has 
exorcleed lasting influence on the study of the 
Passover. During this half century research 
in the fleld of Semitic religion has made great 
advanoes, and the early history of the Passover 
1s & subject ripe for full-scale re-examination 
in the light of this new knowledge. This is the 
task which Professor Segal has set himself. 

Part 1 of his book conssts of three chapters. 
The first two are oonoerned with the texts of 
the prunary sources, designated historical and 
traditional The former (pp. 1-41) are those 
documents which purport to desarnbe actual 
occurrences of the Passover which oan be 
dated fairly clowely, and whose authors may 
be viewed as historical persons. They are to 
be found in the Bible, the books of Jubilees 
and Wisdom, a papyrus and two ostraca from 
pene e ade ca of Exekteloa, the 

* calendar’, Meplath Ta‘anith, Philo, 
Sd ec bue "The texts are for tho most part 
set out m full. The traditional sources 
(pp. 42-77) are found in the Pentateuch, They 
have no certain contact with a definite point 
in history, but contain old material and relate 
the celebration of the Passover at the Exodus 
and the detailed prescriptions for that oocasion 
and for subsequent ocoaaions in the wilderness 
wanderings and in Canaan, These texts, which 
cannot, like the historical texts, be placed in 
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chronological order, are set out, again in full, 
on the beams of their contents in accordance 
with the conventional literary-oritucal analysis 
as formulated by moderate higher oritios. 
There is a strong presumption that the picture 
of the evolution of the Passover as seen by the 
compiler of the Pentateuch is & true one, and 
the order of the documenta as found in the 
Pentateuch is followed 1n this study. 

In his discussion of modern theories of the 
origms and early development of the Passover 
(oh. 1b, pp. 78-118), Professor Segal distn- 
guishes two groups of scholars, namely, those 
who base their theories upon liter&ry-ocritioul 
analysis of the text of the Hebrew Bible— 
among whom there is & large measure of 
disunity—and those who, while rejecting, in ' 
whole or in part, the use of literary oriticiam—. 
a grave defect in their work, it is thought — 
emphamzo the background of contemporary 
Near Eastern religion and history. While 
Professor Segal us able to accept much of the 
argument advanced by these scholars, he finds 
untenable the common belief that the Passover 
was an artifidel amalgam of an ancient 
Israelite New Year sacrifice (Pesah) with a 
Canaanite agricultural festival (the Maseoth 
festival). He maintains that the Hebrews wore 
&oquainted with agricultural processes before 
the Settlement, and that they were familiar 
with the 'Massoth festival from a very early 
tmo; and to the argument that the Massoth. 
fewtaval was oelobrated after the Settlement 
only in northern Israel, with its mainly 
agricultural population, while the Pesah, a 
firstlings saarifloo, was celebrated only in the 
south, whose population was mainly pastoral, 
he replies that it is not poemble to assign a 
particular kind of occupation to the people of 
each kingdom, and that a particular ceremonial 
cannot be attributed to one kingdom and nob 
to the other. The assumption of separate 
origms for the Pesah and the Massoth festival, 
and of a later fusion of the two in Canaan, must 
be rejected, the apparent distinction between 
them in the Pentateuch bemg exphoable on 
other grounds. Some other hypotheses as to 
the origin of the Passover are examined and 
found unaooeptehle, and a survey of the various 
etymologies of Pesah and Magsoth which have 
been proposed leads to the oonolusion that 
they throw no light on the origins of these 
festivals. 

In pert xr Professor Begal expounds at length 
his views concerning the Passover, ita origins 
and development, as & New Year festival. 
Aspects of the festival which find their ana- 
logies in the general pattern of New Year 
festivals are first discussed (ch. tv, pp. 114-64), 
and then those aspects of ıt which do not 
appear to have exact parallels outade Israel 
(ch. v, pp. 155-88), The development of the 
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Passover in Canaan is next oansidered (ch. vi, 
pp. 189-250), and the final chapter (pp. 281-69) 
includes a particularly interesting treatment of 
Jubilees xlix and an assessment of the evidence 
in the New Testament and in the Mishnah. 
Account too is taken of the observances of the 
Samaritans, the Karaites, and the Falaahas. 

No more than comment oan be 
offered here. Professor Segal’s discussion of the 
varied and highly complex wues involved is 
characterized throughout by akilfal and foroe- 
ful argument, and his exposrtion of the thesis 
that the Passover was & spring New Year 
festival, with rites analogous to those which 
were practised in countries —pre- 
sented with a wealth of Ulustration drawn from 
the modern as well es from the ancient Near 
Eastern world—is a powerful demonstration of 
the important contribution which the ‘ myth 
and ritual ' Hne af approach has to make to the 
solution of the problem. Profeesor Begal has 
much that is freah to sey, and sometimes he oan 
be revolutionary, for example, in his views on 
the Aaggim (pp. 128 f£). The substantial biblio- 
grephy and the voluminous footnotes testify 
that he has mused little that 1s relevant to his 
purpose. His book, well ordered and well 
written, takes the study of the subject oon- 
mderably further, and it will be warmly wel- 
comed both by Jewish and Christian scholars. 
It is beautifully printed. Only one misprmt 
of any consequence has been noted (‘ Revels- 
tions’, p. xiii). 

D. WINTON THOMAS 


JosHua Brau: A grammar of mediaoval 
Judaeo- Arabic. x, 295 pp. Jerusalem : 


Magnes Presa, the Hebrew University, 
1961. : 


A salient feature in the work under note, 
perhaps ite chief rnerrt, is the emphasis therem 
on the existence of medieval Judaco-Arabio as 
a language or at least as a distinot dialect in 
its own right. In view of this lingutstio fact, 
amply demonstrated by Dr. Blau, medieval 
Jowlsh-Arabio texts ought not to be ‘corrected’ 
by being stretched on the proorustean bed of 
the of classical Arabio as is often 
done in their modern editions (e.g., ister alta, 
in tbe present reviewer's edition of Abraham 
Maimonides’ commentary on Genesis and 
Exodus). The departures in theee texts from. 
the usages of classical Arabio are not to be laid 
to the charge of ignorant oopyiste, since they 
are also met with in autographs. Moreover, 
Judaeo-Ar&blo texts show affinities with me- 
dieval Arabic so close end so intimate that all 
the ‘ corrections’ envisaged will not suffice to 
make them oonform with the standards of 
classical Arabic. 
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The author states with engaging modesty 
that his Grammar has per æ not yet set up a 
fixed standard for the future editions of Judaeo- 
Arabio texts. His work is claimed to be but 
a preliminary step in this direction. A final 
form of a standard of this kind will be attain- 
able only after the completion of thorough 
research into medieval Arabio in all its literary 
genres, The author entertains no other hope 
than that in his work he has succeeded in 
creating a firm foundation for the continuation 
of the investigations of medieval Arabio in 
general and medieval Jud&eo-Arabio in parti- 
ocular, which will ultamately lead to the setting 
up of fixed standards for future editions of 
medieval Arabio and medieval Judaco-Arabio 
fexta. This`s but a modest understatement 
as to the merit of Dr. Blau's Grammar, as will 
be readily noted by all those who are interested 
in the linguistic study of medieval Judaso- 
Arabio, 

After a brief yet luud introduction 
setting forth the nature of the Hnguistio 
problems involved and the delimitation of 
the literary fleld, the grammatical phenomena 
of medieval Judaeo-Arabio are dealt with in 
three sections: 1, spelling and pronunciation ; 
u, morphology ; m1, syntax. Whilst pride of 
place belongs to section m, which comprises 
more than half of the entire book, sections 1 and 
xi are also fairly detailed and comprehensive. 
It is only here and thare that one notes minor 
omumions: e.g. the relative pronouns, in 
respect to some of whose forms medieval 
Judaso-Arabio exhibits marked idiosynorames, 
appear not to have been touched at all (apart 
from the brief incidental reference to relative 
pronouns on p. 51); also the discussion of the 
forms of the verba gemenata (pp. 80-1) and of 
the verba tertias waw/ya (pp.90—4) is not 
exhaustivo. 

Thes minor defects notwithstanding, all the 
three sections alike are of great value for the 
study of medieval Judaso-Arabio. At the same 
tame, by reason of the opportunities they offer 
for detailed comparison, they enrich the 
student's oomprehenzion of classical Arabio 
as well, 

On the other hand, section rv, Hebrew ele- 
ments in Judaso-Arabio, is but a torso. The 
work is rounded off by addenda and oorrigenda. 
In lieu of bibHography, there is an impressive 
list of the sigla of the works whioh are discussed 
in the body of the book. These include works 
in medieval Judaco-Arahio from which excerpta 
are made in great profusion for the sake of the 
grammatical usages they represent. Among 
these one sadly mimes a great many well- 
known and very important works in Judaso- 
Arabio: eg. the Biblical commentaries and 
anti-Qaraite polemical writings of the Ge'on 
Sa‘adya, the grammatical works of Ibn 
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Jannah, Ibn Paquds's ' Duties of the hearts’, 
Halevi's Kusari, Moses Maimonides’ ' Book 
of precepts’ and commentary on ihe Mishnah, 
Abraham Maimonides’ above-mentioned oom- 
mentary on Genesis and Exodus and his 
Ma'aseh nissim, oto., eto. 

The index is rather scanty. But this short- 
coming is compensated for by a very dotailed 
table of contents. Tho latter is given also in 
English, along with the title-page, at the end 
of the book. This is & very useful feature 
indeed, as it allows an impressive conspectus 
to the wider circle of interested readers who aro 
not sufficiently soquainted with Modern 
Hebrew. 


Dr. Blau has rendered signal service to 


scholarship. The students of Arabic in its, 


various phases have weighty reason to be 
grateful to him, and they will look forward 
with eager expectation to his future contribu- 
tions in this feld. 


X WIBSHNNMARd 


Namm Awn Faris (tr): The Book o 
knowledge ; being a translation 
notes of the Kitab al-‘tlm of al-Ghassali's 
Ihya ‘ulum al-din. vii, 236 pp. 
Lahore: Bh. Muhammad Ashraf, 
1962. Ra. 15. 


Tt is a pleasure to weloams a translation of 
the first of the forty ‘ books’ of al-Ghaz&Ir's 
magnem opus. In itself, too, this book is of 
great importance, as dealing with ‘tla, know- 
ledge or science, though English translations 
inevitably obscure the central place this has 
in al-Ghasil’s thought. The title of the whole 
work, hya’ ‘ulin al-din, indicates his desire 
to revive religion by reviving the various 
branches of ‘tlm connected with it; and much 
of the first book is taken up with a oritique 
of the worldliness and false values of the 
‘lamā’ or men of ‘Hm, whioh lead them to 
devote most of their energies to studies which 
will advance their careers but do not help men. 
towards the attainment of eternal life. 

Yet the pleasure of weloommg the translation 
is mingled with some doubt as to whether it is 
as good as it ought to be. Certainly the bulk of 
the translation is easily readable and compre- 
hensible, though there are not a few places 
where obscurities oan only be elucadated by a 
reference to the Ar&bio, and others where the 
connexion of thought is not made plain. The 
fundamental question is: what type of reader 
is this book intended for, and how oan he best 
be helped to understand it ? The publisher was 
presumably thinking of English-speaking 
Mnalims of India and Pakistan, and to a lamer 
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degree scholars and general readers in Europe 
and Amerioa. But has the translator helped 
such people as much as he might? Excellent 
work has been done in giving biographical refer- 
ences for the persons named, and in identifying 
the Traditions; but is this of value except to 
the scholars? On the other hand, the trans- 
lator seems at times to have translated each 
word and phrase separately without peying 
much attention to the general line of thought. 
At the foot of p. 5 for example, in the third 
point, the phrase ‘ correcting what they have 
approved ' has here little meaning in English, 
and what it has is not what al-Ghaskl intended. 
Much of al-Ghax&li's prose is a model of clarity, 
but every now and then—often at inrportant 
points in the argument—there are paaseges 
which do not yield their meaning until they 
have been wrestled with long and arduously. 
It is often necessary to compare the given 


have a maying that in the oase of other lan- 
guages you read in order to understand, but 
that in Arabio you must understand ™ order 
to re&d. This applies specially to philosophical 
and theological works. They cannot be trans- 
lated unless one is following the argument 
closely ; and the impression is given thet the 
present translator was not always doing so. 
One example of this, where he has got the 
construction wrong, is the obscure sentence on 
p.142: ‘This [is] the precious jewel whioh 
contains the trust of God... beoeuse of the 
world of dominion...’. It ought to read: 
' This precious jewel which contains the trust 
of God . . . belongs to the world of dominion '. 

It is to be regretted, then, that despite much 
painstaking work this tranalation still leaves 
a lot to be desired. One wonders, indeed, 
whether it is wise to aim at trans- 
lations of this type. Perhaps it would be bettar 
to have selections only, but—as Goldziher did 
for the Mwsagqhiri—to &ooompany these with 
a long introduction and a detailed disouasion 
of the argument. 

There are & number of pointa where the 
tranalator's knowledge of modern Arabio has 
led him to infelicttous or even misleading 
rendermgs. Niyya (p.82) is not ' good inten- 
tions’ but simply ‘intention’ in a technical 
sense also used by some Christians. Todhkir 
(p. 87) is not ‘ admonitions ’ but must somehow 
be linked with dhikr. ‘Abd (p.30 near foot) 
ahould not be translated ‘slave’, which gives 
the reader the wrong ides, but ‘man’, or, if 
one wanta to be very accurate ' slave (of God), 
so. man’. On p. 226, eto., ghariza should not 
be translated ‘instinct’, though that is the 
modern meaning, but ‘innate faculty’ or 
something similar. 

Of the numerous misprints the most serious 
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aro: p.22 top, ‘applications’ for ‘ suppli- 
cations’; p. 120, ‘preying’ for ‘prying’; 
pp. 141, 190, ‘esoterio’ for 'exoterio'. On 
p.10, just below the middle, the sentence 
beginning ‘This I mention...’ has been 
wrongly translated, aince it is part of a 
Qur'knio verse which has not been recognized 
aa suoh. There is no mention of the indebted- 
nees to Rodwell for translations of, the Qur'&n. 
‘Birri al-Ba&qti' (p. 169) is properly Sari al- 
Sega, a well-known mysto. The words 
‘æo swupr&' (pp. 137, 144) are infuriating 
where no page reference 1s given. 

Deaprte the general oriticiams that have been 
made, however, there is sufficient that is sound 
in the tranalation to ensure ita wide use; but 
some further work could have made it ever so 
muoh better. 

W. MONTGOMERY WATT 


GzonamB Vasna: Le dictionnaire des 
autorités (Mu‘fam ak-iuyüh) de ‘Abd 
al-Mu min ad-Dimyitt. (Publications 
de l'Institut de Recherche et d'His- 
toire des Textes. Documents, Études 
et Répertoires, vu.) 221 pp. Paris: 

. Éditions du Centre National de la 
Reoherche Scientifique, 1962. Fr. 30. 


Is w important not only to know what an 
author wrote, but also to understand something 
of lus background and to learn where and with 
whom he studied. Dr. Vajda has made a 
valuable contribution to such knowledge by 
dealing analytically with a work by ‘Abd al- 
Mu'min al-Dimy&ti (613-705 /1217-1806) which 
provides that very information. Al-Dimy&ti, 
who belonged to the village of Tüns in the 
province of Damietta, began his studies in 
Damictta, and then made a number of travels 
in search of knowledge. He studied in Cauro 
and Alexandria, and farther afleld in Damascus, 
Aleppo, Hama, Mindin, Baghdad, Meoos, and 
Medina, and studied a variety of subjects 
under many scholars. He booame noted for his 
knowledge of Muslim Tradition and his trans- 
mimuon of traditions, as well as for his learning 
in such subjects as jurisprudence, philology, 
and genealogies. He wrote & number of works, 
among them his Mu'jam in which he provided 
& record of the scholars whom he had met in 
the course of his studies. This work, mentioned 
by his biographers and others, was not 

known. to be extant, a fact indicated 
by the lack of any reference to it in GAL. 

Dr. Vajda has based his work on a MB in the 
ius ie pata ar aetna el 

there aro some lacunae most 
at ds the work has been preserved. Dhahabi 
(Tadhkirat al-kujfag, rv, 259) gives the number 
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of men in the Mu'jam as 1,800. Dr. Vajda 
quotes Muhammed b. Muhammad al-'Abdart 
to the effect that al-Dimy&t said there were 
over 1,270. The total listed by Dr. Vajda is 
about a hundred short of this, doubtiem 
aooounted for by the lacunae. He draws 
attention to a study by A. Dietrich in Sarkiyat 
Meomuasi, ni, 1959, in whioh a list of 155 
Damascus scholars from whom al-Dimyátt 
received ijards is mentioned, The list oocurs in 
majmi' 87 in the Zihirlyya library, Demascus. 
This list oontauns 86 men not mentioned in the 
Mu'jam, of whom Dr. Vajda oonsiders that 
only one oan be explained as absent owing 
to a lacuna. He gives a list of those 36 men 
(pp. 28 £) without further comment. 

While professor in the Z&hirtyys madrasa in 
Cairo al-Dimy&tl gave readings of his Mu'jam 
during the last 24 years of his career. A list is 
given (pp. 20-82) of oertifloates of hearing the 
readings, with details of the portions of the 
work thus certified. The men who appear in the 
Mu'jam are listed alphabetically (pp. 38-156) 
with references to the folio; where they are 
mentioned in the MS, dates of birth and death 
where these are known, referenoes to blographi- 
oal works where they are mentioned, and 
frequently a note of the plaoe where al- 
Dimy&ti received instruction from them. On 
pp. 157-84 there is a list of people known 
sometimes as Ibn... with reference to the 
tom under which they appear in the previous 
list An index is given of the men according to 
their legal schools, and finally there is an index 
of people who received certificates of audition. 
This work, which has been accomplished with 
great thoroughness and scholarship, is admir- 
ably atranged with full documentation and is 
a model of how such & study should be 
undertaken. 


JAMES ROBSON 


H. A. R. G (tr.): The travels of Ibn 
Bafpüja, A.D. 1325-1354, translated 
with revisions and notes from the 
Arabio teat edited by C. and 
B. R. Sanguinetti. Vol. ır. (Works 

issued by the Hakluyt Society. 

Second Series, No. oxvir) xii, 271- 
537 pp., front., 3 maps. Cambridge: 
University Press for the Hakluyt 
Society, 1962. 35s. 


The seoond volume of Bir Hamilton Gibb'a 
rendering of Ibn Battüteh's travels 1s of the 
same quality as the first volume reviewed 
in BSOAS, xxu, 1, 1959, 145-8. The new 
volume contams, apart from the actual trans- 
lation, & foreword, a bibliography to which 
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references fram J. D. Pearson, Index Islamious, 
p. 277 and ita Supplement, p.84, might be 
added, and & number of appendixes, one of them 
a provisional chronology of Ibn Battfiteh’s 
travels m Asia Minor and Russia. Sir Hamilton 
Gibb voloes a douht which the reviewer feels 
might also apply to some passages in the first 
volume when he says, ' Tho most serious 
question raised by some of the travel narratives 
in the present volume, is not, however, thai of 
their chronology, but that of their veracity '. 
On this problem he offers his own views, but it 
may be that the reasons for these will be 
dealt with ultimately in the terminal easy to 
the final instalment. The following additional 


notes and occasional corrections may be of some 


use to the reader. 

p.911. Perhaps it is pedantio to insist, 
but aL-(horà does mean ' moist earth’ rather 
than ' olod ’. 

p. 315. Ibn Batpiteh says that Ear means 
‘river’ but in tho reviewer's experience it is 
applied to a lagoon, as in T. A. Shumovaky's 
edition of Ahmad b. MEfid, p. 154. 

p. 302. The reviewer oan confirm that ihe 
correct name for the saint ab Port Sudan is 
Sheikh Barghtth. A curious custom there is 
that fishermen will pour out fresh water on 
land or ses for the Shaikh, saying, di koromat- 
eb ya 'L-ghaikÀ Dorghéjh. An ‘origh made of 
qapab is most likely millet-oane which is used 


for this purpose on the Red Sea coasta, not 


reeds. 

p. 368. At least one cistern is still known 
at Sawikin, on Quarantine island, thought 
possibly to be pre-Islamic (cf. Sudan Notes and 
Records, xxx, 1986, 277). Nabét does not appear 
to be known loowlly in the sense of ‘rocks’ 
but i$ might well be the coral for which this 
district is noted. 

p. 864. Pace Gibb the term rubis is quite 
often used in the Red Sea and Gulf of Aden in 
the mense of ‘captain’ and not in the more 
specialixed sense of ‘pilot’. The question is 
well discussed and documented in Gomaire 
dajfwois, 1060. In sardine fishing there is a 
rubbdea al-barr and a rubbdds albo. At al- 
Bhihr a ^AkhedMt would appear to be more in 
the nature of an ‘ owner-captain ', and perhaps 
this is the basic distinction between-a rubidn 
and a ndfkudh, but my impression is that the 
terms are used fairly loosely. For the tribe of 
Harkm reference should be made to the T'wfat 
al-aghab which is much closer in time than al- 
Hamdant's Jaxirah. Hore (p. 50) the Band 
Xir&m (with kasrah) is described as a bain of 
Kininah 


p. 866. Al-Hadith is mentioned as among a 
group of ports (Including Ibn Battiitah's al- 
Sharjah) known as al-Taf&rig, in the Mulakh- 
khas al-Fiton (4.5. 1411-12). Of the subiit my 
transcript of a Yemenite almanac states that 
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on 18 Aiyür is awwal al-rubdt al-hagigf, adding 
that it may be put forward or baok a couple of 
days s-CNAÀ yawn al-sabt, This is also referred 
to in the Bughyat al-fallahin, the author of 
which states that the aspie al-eubst are from 
Shubăt to the olose of the month, and also adds 
that in Zabid the awwal subi al-sapM is on the 
first sabt of Atyir always. A Yemenite infor- 


'manb stated.that subit moans fwkhjah or the 


fartilixing of the date-pelm. 

p.807. For Yemenite saints of this period 
rather than al-Khasraji, al-Gberjl’s Tabegti 
should be consulted where (p. 13) a biography 
of b. *Ujail will be found. 

p- 868. Jubla is pointed Jiblah by Yaqfit and 
other authorities. 


p. 874. The praetioe at Mogadishu of mer- 
chants staying in the houses of the persons who 
well therr goods for them is undoubtedly the 
mmo as in Arabis, for there to this day the 
dalai entertains Bedouin come to the sq, 
lodging them in his own house and feeding 
them, and buying and selling on their behalf, 


ciroumsbances in Mogadishu is to be found in 
G. 8. P. Freeman-Grenville, Ths medieval 
history of ths coan of Tanganyika. 

p.876. I am much inalined to read mag- 
daki for quds}—a common error in South 
Arabian MSS. P. 374 states that Maqdashaw 
makes cottons. One does not meet the term 
qudst, Jerumlem staff, in Arabio, exoept 
perhaps in Ibn Battiteh. A farjiych may 
perhaps mean a ‘fured mantle’ in oooler 
countries, but it is more likely to be used in the 
sense of & ‘loose robe or overmantie’ in 
Mogadishu where the alimate is hot. This 
would perhaps be nearer Somali costume st the 
present tims. 

p. 882. The name al-Habüd! as applied to 
aftr is held by Hadrami historians to derive 


of the name. In connexion with the 
time of Ibn Battütah's journey from Kulwah/ 
Kilwah, medieval Yemenite almanaos give as 
the datos of arrival of Mogadishan shipping 
(i.e. shipping from East Africa) in Aden as 
26 Ailn], 10 Tighrin al-Awwal, 23 Tighrin al- 
Thain], and 31 Kantm I. 

p. 883. Ibn Battitah mentions the ‘aid 
under the name of sardin, a word which is 
actually used to this day on certain parts of the 
South Arabian coast, but does not appear to 
have come there from contact with Europeans 
though this is not quite oertain. 

p.384. Zafāri textiles are mentioned in the 
Mulakhihas al-Fitan. 

p. 887. Betel is still chewed to some extent 
in al-Mukallà, but to render nirak as ‘ chalk ' 
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is inoorrect, for sarah is mmply lime used in 
making plaster. 

p. 891. Lubhom is the common word for shark 
on the South Arabian coast. The kalb al- 
bakr has been identafled as Lamna spallomeanit. 

p. 393. The gir māki 1s the bon‘ad or king- 
fish. 
p.401. Ibn Battitah mentions the ‘ girdle 
of companionship (kamar al-swAbak)’, but the 
rendering for wa-huwa yahiabt bihi as ‘ which 
is used for tying up the ends of one's robes’ 1s 
incorrect. This interesting allusion is to elther 
a pie» of aloth, or in places like Balhin a 
woven circular bend of cloth, which South 
Arebians put round the smal of the back and 
the knees when sitting on the ground with thelr 
kneos drawn up in front of them. This gives 
supporé and comfort while sitting, and nows- 
days they describe those bands as kursi 
al-‘Arab. 

p. 408. With regard to the pearlmg industry 
In the Persian Gulf reference ahould be made to 
G. Renta, ‘ Pearling in the Perman Gulf’ in 
Semitic and oriental studies; a volume pre- 
sented io William Popper (Univ. of California 
Pubhoations in Semitic Philology, x1), 19051, 
based upon ai-T'wAfai al-nabhiniyah. 

p. 416. Bir Hamilton Gibb takes awl in the 
sense of ‘ passage-mansy ’, but there is support 
for ita meaning ' & fare’ as far back as Qalqa- 
aband!, SubA, viu, 78. It is used in this 
sense to-day in South Arabia. 

p.418. Qamar al-din 15 still used in certain 
Arab oountries for a certain type of dried 
&prioot. 

p. 484. In Dar al-Siyddah the last word oan 
hardly be a collective term for Salyids, but 
should mean something like ‘ Baryid-ahip ', as 
in Arabia one mys, Bait al-'agülaÀ ‘the house 
of headmanship ' (from ‘Agh ' headman °). 

p. 455. It is not possible to argue that the 
use of na'raf for ' I know’ 1s an example of 
Ibn Batütah's use of & North Afnoan ool. 
loquial form. This is in a sense colloquial, it is 
true, butitis very widely used, in South Arabia 
and elsewhere; moreover there aro many 
oases in. Hadik literature and in such texta ss 
al-J&hix, al-Dugkala’ where the same usage is 
olearly apparent. 

p.450. hit’ means rain in other regions 
beside North Afrios. 

p.481. Sila‘ '"üriyak would seem better 
rendered as ‘ perfumed commetios ’ than ‘ sploc- 
wares’. 

In a footnote to p. 878 Sir Hamilton Gibb 
proposes that Ibn Battiitah reached Moga- 
dishu from Aden, via Zaila' on or after mid- 
January. This, however, is improbable for as 
Ibn Majid (of. Ferrand, Instructions nautiques, 
I, 74b) states, one leaves Aden for East Africa 
on the 820th or 880th day in Nairüs, 1.0., about 
29 September or 9 October, assuming Nairüx 
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to be 14 November. Yemenite almanacs of this 


period at my disposal give datos of departure 
of Mogadishu ships from Aden as 6 Haxirén 
and 4 Ab. I cannot, of oourse, absolutely 
exclude the powmbility of his having arrived 
there at some other time. 

A. B. SNRJRANT 


KnuwxzTH M. Berron (ed.): A history 

of the Crusades. Vol. u. The later 
, 1189-1311. Bdited 

Robert Les Wolff and Harry W. 
Hazard. xxii, 859 pp» front., 2 plates. 
Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Presa, [1962]. $15. (Distri- 
buted in G.B. by Oxford University 
Press.) 


The first volume of the Pennsylvania History 
of the Crwsades was publuhed in 1955. Now, 
seven years later, the second volume has made 
its appearance in print. Vol. m, like ita pre- 
decessor, 18 & oomposite work built, in thus 
particular instance, out of the contributions of 
18 different scholars. The chapters contained 
in this volume, 22 in number, embrace a wide 
span of years from 1081 to 1311; attention is, 
however, concentrated on the eventa of 
1189-1291, ie. from the beginning of the 
Third Crusade m 1189 to the Muslim mege and 
capture of Acre in 1201. Here and there in 
this volume a retrospect is given into the 
period before 1189, but only in those cases 
where such a procedure renders possible a more 
competent understanding of later eventa— 
e.g. in respect of Norman Sicily (ch. i), of 
Byxantium under the Comnent (oh. iv) and of 
Cilician Armenia (ch. xviii). Among the 
various chapters can be discerned several 
distinct groups, dealing with themes of major 
importance: the Third Crumde and its 
immediate aftermath (ch. iiti), the Fourth 
Crusade and the Latin Empire of Constantinople 
with ita dependent principalities in Greece 
(ch. tv—vii), the Crusades to Syra and Egypt 
during the period 1204-01 (ch. xt-xvi) and the 
Turks and the Mongols in the Muslim world 
(oh. xix-xxli). 

The last chapters of the volume will be of 
especial concern to the orlentalist historian. 
Professor Cahen, in oh. xix, deals with a 
number of complex and interrelated ques- 
tions—the disintegration of the Great Seljüq 
Bultanate and the domination of the Atabega, 
the ‘ golden age ' of Georgia in the twelfth and 
thirteenth oenturies, the revival of the power 
of the Caliph during the reign of al-Nasir 
(1180-1225), the rise and fall of the Khorexmian 
state (with an &ocount of the violent epilogue 
that the Muslim lands had to endure in the 
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time of Jalal al-Din Manguberil) and, last of 
all, the growth, apogee, and decline of the 
Seljfiq Sultanate of Rim. Ch. xx— the work of 
Professor Sir Hamilton Gibb—desoribes the 
course of affairs in Egypt, Syria, and Meso- 
potamis from the death of Salih al-Din to the 
dimeolution of the Ayyübid régime: the dis- 
tinguished author gives especial emphasis to 
the factors making for untty within the Ayyt- 
bid state, ie. to ‘a basio family solidarity 
reinforoed by intermarriages and by the 
moderating influence of & powerful religious 
bureaucracy ' (p. 604) and also to the political 
and diplomatio skill of such figures as al-‘Adil 
and al-KKmil With oh. xxi, which has come, 
like ch. xix, from the hand of Professor Cahen, 
our attention is drawn to the establishment of 
the Mongol régime of the Il-Khins in Persis, 
an event that ‘finished what the Selchtkids 
had started, the separation of Iran from the 
Arab world’ (p. 719) ; here, too, are examined 
the relations between the Il-Kháns and the 
princes of Western Europe and also the gradual 
reduction of the Beljfüiq Sultanate of Rim to 
the condition of & protectorate under Mongol 
oontrol The final ohapter—oh. xxli—discusses 
ihe oe and consoli- 
dation of the Mamluk Sultanate, first in Egypt 
and later in Syria, the wars between the 
Mamluks and the Mongols after 1250, and the 
liquidation, to the benefit of the Mamluks, of 
all that was left of the Latin Crusader states on 
the Syrian mainland—ae process completed in 
1291. 

This volume is furnished with numerous 
mapa, a gaxetteer, a list, in chronological order, 
of important dates and eventa, and, in addition, 
with a copious index. A work of this nature is 
doomed, almost inevitably, to bear within 
Itself a certain degree of repetition. Sush is one 
of the consequences of plural authorahip. A not 
unreasonable exeulpation is offered, however, 
on p. xviii of the preface : here the advantage 
is stressed of a narrative that strives ‘to see 
round events where possible, by treating them 
from all the pointa of view made identifiable 
by the sources’. No doubt the judgment of 
the specialist, if it so desires, will discover 
inequalities of presentation and analykie, but 
one thing can be said with oonfidence—that this 
volume will long remain a standard work of 


reference and for all scholars 
and studenta interested in the Crusades. 
V. J. PARRY 


Anz 8. ATIYA: Ürusade, commerce and 

3 maps. Blooming- 

ton: saa Taian Diaan Preas ; Lon- 

don : Oxford rere Prem, 1963. 
35s. 
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Arx 8. Arrya: The Crusade: historio- ` 
graphy and bibliography. 170 pp. 
loo n: Indiana University 
Prees; London: Oxford University 
Press, 1962. 325. 6d. 


Professor Atiya has summed up the results 
of 80 years! study of relations between the 
East and West with a kind of ‘essay for our 
times’. The first of his two volumes consists 
of six lectures delivered at the University of 
Indiana in 1957, intended, he declares, for the 
layman, ' who 1s bound to lose himself in the 
labyrinth’ of works like those of Grousset, 
Eunoiman, and the Pennsylvania History of 
the Crusades (p. 11). In his first four chapters 
the author sketches & history of ' the Crusade ' 
whioh, he tells us (pp. 18, 19), is the story of 
attempts to solve the ‘ Eastern Question’, 
interpreted here as the problem of ‘the undo- 
fined frontiers of Europe '. Tt is e long story, 


beginning with Marethon and ending, but not 
quite, with Allenby in Jerusalem. For Pro- 
femmor Atiya the ‘Crusade’ is the central 
problem of East-West history, to which the 

‘ Crusades’ (those datable eventa falling 
between 1095 and about 1464) were merely the 
* Frankish Solution ' (loo. oit.). In his fifth and 
sixth chapters he offers two very cursory and 
somewhat disjainted recitals of the highlights 
of Levantine commerce and ‘ Arab’ culture, 
whioh justify to a degree the title of the 
book but which fall far short af corresponding 
aketohes in works like the Cambridge Eoonomio 
History and the Legacy of Isom. In a curious 
epilogue (pp. 251-6) he has attempted to 
demonstrate what lessons can be learned by 
U.N.O. from the story of the ' Orusade ', and 
by the U.8.8.R. and U.S.A, who appear to 
have inherited the historio roles of East and 
Went. 

Professor Aiiya's alm, to write a work of 
historical synthoms, is both legitimate and 
desirable. But apart from the questions of an 
historioal method which permita its user to 
impose unity and uniformity where none exist 
and of a style which discourages acceptance 
even of reasonable propositions, this book 
suffers from one serious fault: the 
tion of errors and historical clichés which either 
have long ainoe been or are now being rectified 
by modern seholarshrp. A few examples suffice : 
the emphasis upon Beladin's military genius 
(p.81, see Gibb, ‘The achievement of 
Saladin’, Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
xxxv, 1, 195%); the Muslim bias of the 
emperor Frederick II (p.88, see Gabrieli, 
* Federioo ITI e la cultura musulmana ' in Dal 
mondo dell'Isióm, Milan, 1954); the Ottoman 
destruction of East-West trade routes in the 
aixteenth oentury (p.146, mee Lybywr, ‘The 
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Ottoman Turks and the routes of Oriental 
trade’, EHE, xxx, 1015); ihe Radaniys 
(p. 106, see Fischel, Jews in the political and 
economic life of mediaewal Islom, London, 
1887); the Kirimtya (pp. 192 f., me Wiot, 
‘Les marchands d'épioes sous los sultans 
mamlouks ', CaMara d'Histoire Egyptienne, VIL, 
2, 1855); the 'Suex Canal Project’ between 
Venice and the Mamluk sultan at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century (p. 208, see Fulin, 
‘Tl canale di Suez e Venezia ', Archivio Veneto, 
nr, 1878); the educational reforms of Nizàm 
al-Mulk (p. 248 ; see Makdisi, ' Muslim instita- 
tions of learning in eleventh-oentary Baghdad’, 
BSOAS, xxiv, 1, 1901); and finally, in his 
appendix on ‘Dante's sources and Muslim 
legend' (pp. 287-61), the author has failed to 
mention or to take into account the monu- 
mental work of Enrioo Cerulli an the subject, JI 
* Libro dalla scala! e la questions delle fonti arabo- 
epagnole della Divina commedia, Rome, 1949. 
In his second volume, on the other hand, 
Professor Atiya has laid the foundation of an 
ambitious and valuable project for students of 
the Crusades. The book consists of three parts : 
an introductory essay, unfortunately muoh too 
brief, on ‘Crusade historiography’; an 
analysis of several ‘ monumental collections’ of 
sources for the Crusades; and a ‘general 
bibliogrephy ', subdivided under headings more 
or less corresponding to the chapters in hus 
first volume. The general bibliography, while 
useful, is inferior to that of H. E. Mayer 
published in 1060 (Bibliographie rur Geschickte 
der Kreursuge; reviewed in BSOAS, xxrv, 8, 
1961, 587-8) in two respects: it is shorter 
(o. 1,850 as opposed to 5,862 entries), and ita 
system of classification, because loss analytioal, 
makes it more diffloult to.loo&te principal 
sources and key studies. It is, however, only 
fair to mention that Professor Atiya was 
unaware of Mayer's work when he was oom- 
pilmg his own bibliography (see his note, p. 12). 
It is in the second part of this volume that tho 
author has performed a useful and unique 
service: the descriptive analysis of seven 
collections of sources for the history of the 
Crusades. These consist of the Reousil dos 
Historiens des Croisades, the Palestine Pil- 
grims’ Text Booety Library, the Archives de 
l'Orient Latin, the Exuviae Bacrae Constanti- 
nopolitanae, the Bibliothèque des Croisades, 
the Records of Civilization, and the Bibliotheca 
Geographorum Ar&bioorum. For eaoh, his 


description is supplemented by ‘additional 
notes’ which oo-ordinate the contents of the 


collection with the results of modern saholar- 
ship. Itisa helpful startin & project which could 
facilitate future research in a fleld at once so 
vast and so complex as the history of the 
Crusades. 

J. WANSBROUGH 
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R. W. BourHERN: Western views of 
Islam in the Middle Ages. [xi], 114 pp. 
Cambridge, Maas.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1962. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Oxford University Press. 264.) 


The subject of Professor Southern's book, 
impressions of Islam formed by medieval 
western European observers, has attracted the 
attention of an increasing number of scholars 
in the past 20 years, Of these at least four have 
attempted to describe the ce and 
evolution of an sdea in the intellectual history 
of Christian Europe : Ugo Monneret de Villard, 
Lo sudio dell Islam in Europa nel XII e nel XIII 
wodo, Rome, 1944 ; E. Cerulli, TI‘ Libro della 
scala’ e la questions delle fonti arabo-epagnole 
della Divina commedia, Rome, 1040; Aldo- 
brandino Malvesxxi, L'Isiamismo e la cwliwra 

Florence, 1957; and Norman Daniel, 
Islam and the West—the waking of on image, 
Edinburgh, 1958. Monneret de Villard and 
Daniel have more or lees restricted their studies 
to the sphere of polemio and propagands and 
thus, while offering useful contributions to a 
history of cultural relations between the 
adjacent worlds of Islam and Christendom, 
have tended to neglect the more general 
historical problems of foreign relations, cultural 
interaction, and symbiosis. Malvern on the 
other hand, has directed his attention to these 
problems, and his work thus provides an 
interesting comparison with that of Professor 
Southern. This book, which consists of three 
lectures delivered at Harvard University in 
April 1961, 1s more selective than 1ts predeces- 
sor but covers much of the same ground and 
offers many similar conclusions. Both are the 
work of historians and as such. represent efforts 
to get beyond a recital of the attitudes and 
Intellectual positions assumed by Christian 
apologists in the face af a continually changing 
and inoreasing quantity of information about 
Talam. Professor Southern’s chranologioal divi- 
slon of the period (700-1140, ‘age of ignorance’ ; 
1150-1290, ‘oentury of reason ‘and hope’ ; 
1200-1460, ‘moment of vialan ') does not differ 
greatly from that of Malvexad, nor is it unsatus- 
factory provided one keeps in mind the 
inevitable time-lag between events and their 
impression upon observers and, more specifi- 
cally, the vastness of the Islamio frontier with 
which Europe was faced. Different politioal 
situations in Orlent and Oocident produced 
differens reactions in Europe (which oan be 
traced. for example in the Papel Bulls), and thus 
make it difficult 1f not impoemble to speak of 
any alngle period in which an overall view 

(when for example the ‘ Orusadmg 
idea’ had long been dead so far as 
the recovery of the Holy Land was oom- 
cerned, it was still very much & practical aim 
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in the Iberian peninsula). But if every attempt 
at periodixation is to some extent arbitrary it 
is nevertheless an indispensable tool of the 
historian, especially perhaps of the writer of 
‘intellectual history’, Of rather more interest 
to the historian of Islam are Professor 
Southern's observations (and 1t is here that his 
work differs substantially from that of Malvexxi) 
on the differences between the worlds of Islam 
and Christendom in the Middle Ages (pp. 7-11). 
The latter is described as agrarian, feudal, and 
monastic, celibate, sacerdotal, and hierarchical, 
while Islamic society is urban, courtly, and 
oo«mopohtan, sensual, lay, and egaltarian. 
The history of Ohristendom is one of slow 
growth, that of Islam one of precocious 
matunty. Much of the distinotion between the 
two is due apparently to a difference of intel- 
lectual heritage : that of Christendom was the 
solid ' but not wildly exciting ' legacy of Rome, 
that of Islam was the profound abundance of 
the Hellenio world. In setting out these views 
Professor Southern appears to be rangmg 
himself on the aide of hus authorities, who were 
the founders of the medieval and traditional 
Western image of Islam. When one considers 
the role of the "wilamá" in Muslim society, the 
alow peunful growth of Islamio jurisprudence 
compounded of genuinely Muslim as well as 
Hellenistic elementa, the persistent strain of 
puritanien ın Islam which frequently and for 
long periods became the basis of poHtioal power, 
especially in North Africa and Muslim Spain, 
and finally, that system of land tenure outaide 
the great urban centres which in so many 
rewpects resembled the feudal structure of 
medieval European society, one is struck not 
so much with the differences between Islam 
and Christendom as with their similarities, An 
examination of those sources for a history of 
the relations between the two worlds which 
are not exolusively literary, namely the 
documentation for commercial and diplomatio 
history, tends to produce an impression of 
remarkable likences. It cannot of course be 
claimed that these historical realities affected. 
the history of ideas which Professor Southern 
has sketched in so clear and readable a manner, 
but it ıs perhaps not out of place to suggest 
that the writings of medieval Western polemi- 
«ste could be interestingly illuminated by 
comparing them with those other sources of 
information about Islam which their suthors 
apparently ohose to ignore. On p. 24 ‘ Abd ar- 
Rahman OT’ should read ' Abd ar-Rahman IT’. 


J. WAKBBROUGH 


Laonanp BrspER: Tran:  solitioal 
development in a ang sootety. 
xii, 362 pp. Berkeley and Los Angeles : 
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University of California Prees, 1962. 
$7.50. (English agente: Cambridge 
University Preas. 60s.) 


I hope Professor Binder will forgive me if 
I begin by saying that much of his book is hard. 
going for anyone who is not s political scientist, 
and, moreover, a polfiioal scientist familiar 
with the partioular jargon of the Chicago 
school, Since this is the most penetrating and 
oomprehenzrve analysis of the contemporary 
Iranian social and political system whioh has 
so far appeared, it is all the more regrettable 
that its prose style is certain to deter the 
genera] reader. 

Leaving amdo considerations of style, there 
is no doubt that Professor Binder has under- 
stood the ‘inwardness ^ of Iranian society in & 
degree achieved by few other scholars. Ho us 
oonoerned constantly to emphasize the oom- 
plexity and divermvy of this society, to eachow 
facile generalixations, and to stress the 
flexibility of the Iranian olams structures 
oharactenstic not confined to modern times. 

After the openmg chapter, in which he 
defends his preference for the study of & 
polrtical system as 2 whole (the arguments here 
aro clearly aumed at his fellow politioal scien- 
tists and not at Onentalets), and ın which he 
characterizes Iran as a cross between a 
traditional and a rational system, Profesor 
Binder pames to a conmderation, of what he 
oalls the ‘five oo-existing legitimizing for- 
mulae '—monarohy, theocracy, 
nationalism, and cocatitutiónalikn:. Under 
each head ho makes some shrewd observations. 
He pomts out, for instance, that the azimio- 
cracy in Iran is not a monolithic structure: 
although land is the traditional basis of wealth, 
the compomtion of the landowning group has 
frequently changed with the advent of a new 
dynasty. He therefore largely discounts the 
‘one thousand families’ theory, and arrives 
ai his definition of an aristocrat as ane who 
held a title under a previous dynasty or one 
who 1s descended from such a person. He notes 
that the ‘wama’ are hostile only to secular, 
modernizing nationalists, and that ‘insofar as 
nationalem merely affirms the disdnotlve 
Innguage end religion of Iran, it is acceptable 
to the ulama’. He sees the Shah’s policy of 
‘positivo nationalism’ as resting on the 
followmg ‘planks’: a foreign policy distinct 
from that of Arab countmes; co-operation 
with all countries which offer aid ; commitment 
rather than neutraliam vis-d-vis Communism. : 
the avoidance of risky social ventures, and 
emphasis on slow, steady, progress ; the reten- 
tion of inherited institutions. The Shah has not 
abandoned his father’s goals, but is unable to 
use his methods. The Shah is, in fact, walking 
a tightrope. He oan only proceed with the 
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Pahlavi reformist mission if he has complete 
control of the administrative machinery. If, 
by assuming complete control, he weakens tho 
hierarchy of Shah, bureaucracy, and military, 
he invites oppomtaon from the aristocracy. On 
the other hand, if he attempts to rationalize 
the mtuation by acoommodsting constitu- 
tionalism and nationaliam, he may find himself 
subordmated to the military or bureeucretio 
leaders. ' On the one hand, there is tho specter 
of Qavam al-Saltansh and Musaddiq, on the 
other, there 1s that of Raxmara and Zahedi,’ 

In oh. ili, Professor Binder examines the 
' machinery of rationalisation’. The Iranian 
government, he says, 1s now committed to a 
policy of modernisation and development. He 
points out that such a policy has brought 
military dictatorships to Egypt, the Sudan, 
Iraq, Pakistan, and Burma. The oore of the 
problem 14; how to proceed with esonomic 
development and urbanization, to extend 
education, and to improve communications, 
without politcal crises and without totali- 
taran controls, Profesor Binder examines 
the role of the Cabinet and Majlis. The fonction 
of the former, he mays, is ‘to legalize certain 
projected laws and decrees, rather than to 
decide anything’. 'Exoepé in certain 
appearances which have been borrowed from 
the West’, he says, (the Cabinet) ‘has not 
advanced much beyond the waxiate; it is 
still cesentlally a device for delegating 
authority.’ The Majlis he rightly diamimes as 
a body without any real power. Professor 
Binder draws attention to some of ‘the weak- 
nesses of the Iranian administrative organiza- 
tion—the lack of oo-ordination; the mutual 
jealousy and rivalry of the ministries; the 
demoralizing effect of frequent changes in 
leadership which mitigate against a stable 
policy: the inadequacy of the salaries of alvil 
servants and the absence of a professional 
esprit de corps among them; the failure to 
achieve adequate delegation of authority (even 
minor matters often require the signature of 
the minister himself); the lack of accurate 
information on the basis of which admini- 
strative decisions may be made; eta. 

To my mind, however, tho most absorbing 
part of Professor Binder' book is oh. iv 
‘Structures of social power’, and ob.v, 
‘The political functions ’. 

The former is a brilliant analysis of the 
existing Iranian clam structure. Professor 
Binder geta off on the right foot by stating 
firmly that ‘Iranian politios oan best be 
analyxed from the point of view of the indi- 
vidual’, and rightly emphasizes that politioal 
movements are not rooted in class interests but 
in the traditional bases of tribe and village ; 
the religious clames; the guilds; national, 
religious, and li minorities; city 
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quarters; the baxaar; and so on, and out 
clean across demographic o&tegones. He 


Iranian social and political system—from 
profeadonal groups to labour unions, from 
fanatical religious groups such as the FidA'iy&n-i 
Islim to the Seventeenth of Dey Boulsty, 
which celebrates the emancipation of Iranian 
women. This is quite the best and most 
detailed writing on this subject that I know. 

The latter contains many pessages which are 
so good that they deserve to be quoted in 
extenso. Buoh remarks as ‘the characterisio 
feature of the traditional (political) system is an 
apparent absence of rationality of sywtem’ ; 
and ‘each power structure, each interest 
formation, stands alone in the general struggle 
judging when and how to act and with whom’, 
will appeal to any student of Iranian affairs. 

Professor Binder proceeds with & perceptive 
analysis of the various ways in which the 
system oan be challenged, and assesses the 
effectavences of, and the consequences deriving 
from, protests against the system. He points 
out that successful economic planning is ‘ by 
definition dyafaunctional, in that 14 involves 
a reallocation of wealth and security values from 
the traditionally influential to the middle and 
lower classes. This is, of course, particularily 
relevant in view of the work of the Plan 
Organization and the Shah's land distribution 
programme. Professor Binder ooncludes that 
‘the direction and rate of systemic change in 
Iran will depend upon the balance of choice 
between the traditionally influential and the 
middle classes’. He views the future with what 
I take to be a feeling of sober opumiam, and I 
entirely agree with him when he sums up by 
saying that Iran oan achieve more by the 
‘ patient working of the present system than by 
violently over-throwing it and attempting to 
rationalize without regard for consequences’. 
As he says, ‘change is actually oocurring, 
whether those who desire change would hasten 
it or not’; therein, I think, lies the best hope 
for Iran. 

B. M. SAVORY 


Jean-Marie Casar : Fouilles de Mundi- 
gak. (Mémoires de la Délégation 
Arohéologique Frangaise en Afghani- 
stan, Tom. xvi) 2 vols.: 260 pp.; 
143 pp., lates. Paris: Librairie 
C. Klincksieck, 1961. Fr. 80. 

The exosvations at Mundigak, & group of 
mounds lying in one of the dry tnbutaries of 
the Arghandab river about 55 km. north-west 
of Kandahar, were carried out by the Déléga- 
tion Archéclogique Française en Afghanistan in 
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1051 and subsequent years. They revealed s 
complex history of the settlements in the valley, 
particularly in the main occupation sequence 
of Tepe ‘A’. Here no lems than seven periods 
oan. be discerned, of which only the last two, 
VI and VII, produced objects of fron, all the 
remaining being of Ohsloolithio or 
Bronze Age date. Period I whioh the excavator 
amigns to the end of the fourth millennium 
2.0. contained well-made wheel-thrown pottery 
and a variety of permanent structures ; ib was 
separated fram the snoceeding period by a thick 
layer of earth and ash. Period II appears in 
many ways to have been less advanced, and 
muoh of the pottery was hand-made. In 
period TIT a new œramio tradition appears 
and the pottery bears relationship to the Quetts 
ware of north Baluchistan. This period the 
excavator assigns to the first quarter of the third 
millennium 8.6, In period IV there is a dramatic 
development of the hitherto small village 
settlement, with the construction of a large 
brick ‘ palace ' upon the main tepe and & oon- 
necting rampart besido it. Another large 
building is inferred to have been & temple. 
This period is subdivided into a number of 
sab-periods, and is assigned to the second and 
third quarters of the third millennium. It is 
immediately followed by period V in which € 
massive new structure was constructed over the 

This period marks & complete break 
with that which preceded it; the red hand- 
made pottery with is characteristic decoratian 
is also quite new to the local tradition. 

The author bases his conclusions upon the 
chronology of the site on comparison and 
crow-dating, on the one hand with the sites 
of the Indus valley and Baluchistan, and on 
the other with those of Iran. One of the 
dimppotnüng features of the report is the way 
in which these inferred dates clash with the quite 
improbable results of O-14 dating for a series 
of samples from the excavations. The report 
iteolf is clear and well-produoed and the analysis 
and illustration of the extensive 
sequence is of particularly great interest. Same 
other aspects are slightly disappointing; for 
the stone blade industry which 
apparently the other finds 
throughout most periods is dealt with in moat 
summary fashion and no figures are quoted 
for the numbers and types of tools (pp. 285-6) ; 
but this is & alight matter in an otherwise very 
valuable report. 

‘The excavations at Mundigak perhaps 
Wide orotic Qus Gey KiS, D thay las 
point out the way for future research. Ono is 
left with a feeling of the inadequacy of so muah. 
of the earlier work at some of the great sites of 
Iran which have for decades remained enigmas 
far those who attempt to trace the links between 
the sequences of Iraq and the Indus valley. 
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This work was almost entirely the product of 
the time when CO-14: dating was unknown. 
Another problem whioh these excavations raise 
is of the relationships between southern 
Afghanistan and the Harappen civilization. 
Tf, as is postulated, period IV is contemporary 
with the Indus cities, the &beenoe of direct 
evidence of imports, eto., remains mysterious 
and calls for further investigation. 


Y. B ALLOHIN 


R. L. TURNER : A comparative dictionary 
of the Indo-Aryan languages. Faso. 1: 
a-uwlaph. — Faso. 11: sdttapyata-kin- 
királa. Oover-title, vni, 80 pp.; 
cover-title, 81-160 pp. London : 
Oxford University Press, 1962, 1963. 
30s. each. 


The first half of the twentieth century has 
witnemed the rapid growth of Indian ln- 
guisios paralleling the developments in 
modern linguistios throughout the world. The 
completion of the Limgwistio survey of India 
under ihe direction of Bir George A. 
Grierson in 1927 marked the end of the very 
first survey of linguistic material spreed over 
such an extended aree.. Even to-day no other 
survey covers such vast tracts of land area. 
Equally significant were the contributions of 
two other scholars in Europe, Jules Bloch in 
France and Ralph Lilley Turner in England ; 
the appearance in 1820 of Blooh's La formation 
de la langus maratha from Paris and in 1931 of 
Sir Ralph Turner's A comparative and etymo- 
logical dictionary of the Nepali language from 
London were two eventa which 
led to innumerable studies in the history and 
development of modem Indo-Aryan languages. 
The ooncluding volume of the Lingutatio 
survey of India was to have been contributed 
by Str Ralph as a comparative etymological 
dictionary of Indo-Aryan languages of which 
some idea was presented to scholars in his 
Nepali dictionary where, under each Nepali 
heed-word the relevant comparative etymo- 
logical material was Included. A work whioh 
was bogun in the early part of the 1920's had 
to watt for over 40 years to make its appearance, 
and we are thankful that despite the claims 
upon his tame made by his duties as Director 
of the Sohool of Oriental and African Studies 
during & period of unprecedented development 
and repid expansion Sir Ralph has been able 
once mare to devote his energies to ita compila- 
tion and bring out two fascicles of 80 pagos each 
within a short period of each other—it is a 
matter of congratulation and constitutes one 
of the most outstanding events in the history 
of Indian linguistic studies. The entire work is 
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expected to cover nine or ten fascicles and we 
have before us almost a fifth of the material 
expected to be presented in the complete 
dictionary. It may at once be noted that the 
dictionary is designated as a comparative 
dictionary in opposition to the combined 

' 00) and oal’ 
applied to the material included in the Nepali 


In his prefatory note to Faso. x Bir Ralph 
indicates that though his work was inspired by 
W. Moyer-Lúbke’s Romanteches eiymologisches 
Worterbuch the head-words under which the 
material is collected do not represent the 
voosbulary of a real and comparatively 
uniform language; they have the phonetic 
struoture proper to the earliest form of the 
language as first recorded in the Rgveda; 
many of them, in reality, are forms of Middle 
Indo-Aryan (MIA) clothed, for the oonvenienoe 
of presentation, in an earlier phonetic dress ; 
in addition to later material incorporated in 
Banskrit, the modern Indo-Aryan (NIA) 
languages share & very large number of words 
af unknown origin, or suspeoted, with varying 
degrees of probability, of having come from 
Dravidian or Munda sources. The note gives 

regarding oal 
arrangements in the presentation of the 
material. The first fascicle contains heed- 
words from a to wtaptí numbered from 1 to 
1768, while the second contains head-words 


with pertoular reference to the phonetlo 
structare of Old Indo-Aryan (OLA).  Eaoh 
head-word may either be actually attested in 
OIA as in nos. 1, 2, 4-11, oto., or may be a 
combination or compound of vocables actually 
attested seperately but not in the partioular 
compound as in “asbéabhogin- ‘sharing’ 
(doháa -+ bhóga), no. 8, a dertvative not nor- 
mally attested in OLA as in 18 *abulantya- or & 
pure reconstructed form as in 15 *akka-. 
Some of these reconstructions may actually 
have correspondences at the OLA stage as in 
17 *ekbha- (perh. conn. Sk. ákei-, if Pa. 
akkhika- n. ‘mesh of a net’ is from ' having 
eyes’) or as in 15 inferred from the agreements 
between NLA cognates. 

Sinoe the predatory note does not specifically 
state the basis of selection of a given head-word 
it msy be worth-while to codify the oonditdons 
relevant to such selection. A rough analysis 
iu attenrpted here on tho basis of the first few 
hundred entries. The following principles of 
reconstruction emerge aa working rules for 
determining the head-words. 

1. Correspondence between an attested OLA 
ar a reconstructed OTA form and a single 
New Indo-Aryan (NIA) item: as in no. 8 
*‘andabhogin- ‘sharing’ (dekóa-, bAdga-) 
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Kumaoni deot m. ‘partner’. In the present 
case this head-word is treated as a hypothetical 
form sinoe it is not attested in usage in OLA 
lexioons, while its constituents are. Only 
further research in OIA lexicography may dis- 
cover this form as actually current in a given 
stage of its history. For instance OLA words 
oittd and nadi from the time of the 
Reveda, but no existing dictionary records the 
compound form ottianads ; if tt corresponds to a 
reconstruction of some MIA and NIA lexemes 
it would have to be preceded by an asterisk ; 
yet a careful extraction of lexical material 
from Vydse’s badsya on Yogastiras yields us 
the actual form oittanadi. These recon- 
structions, however, are in a different category 
from no. 15 *akkka- whioh appears to be an 
Indo-Aryan reconstruction based on OLA. 
dksi- on the one hand and the large number of 


: e.g. no. 9 dehkas- n. : Pk. 
amha- m.n., Sindhi * diswres ', 

‘ distressed ', and nos. 10, 10, 19, 27, 29, 34, 35, 
eto. illustrate this, 

3. Correspondence between OIA (inoluding 
reconstructed JA or OLA) and two NIA 
languages or dialects: no. 80 (for reoon- 
structed OTA) and no. 31 (for OIA) and s 
number of others. 

4. Correspondence between OLA and MIA: 
no. 86 OIA akpoya- : Pa. Pk. akkhaya-, 
probably because of no. 87 akpayatribyn 
which has both MIA and NIA 

5. By end large the greatest number of 
head-words are constituted by the class where 
the correspondence extends to Old, Middle, and 
a number of New Indo-Aryan languages, 
generelly more than two. 

As a special variety of type 1 noted above 
may be mentioned no. 1248 "malati : Marathi 
deannd, avalnd ‘to knead the limbe' where 
under 4/mali are to be found evidently oog- 
nates from both NIA and MIA. Under 3119 (2) 
should be added Konkani wmbajià ‘ washes 
(clothes) '. 

While considering the claims of amy recon- 
struction for being included as a head-word a 
number of possibilities exist and perhaps no 
uniform policy of presentation oan be oon- 
aistently followed. For example, under no. 100 
ankd- is included an extension in 4a- exem- 
plified CAS cognates in Hindi, 
Gujarati, and Marathi; if « reconstruction 
were attempted wo might have to represent 
this agreement among NIA to OIA *aakaja-, 
MIA "a&kada-, oto., and sinos these forms are 
nob attested in the earlier stages they remain 
hypothetical and therefore are preceded by an 
asterisk. On the other hand no. 106 obiuia- 
(with MIA ashbudaga-) is listed as a separate 
head-word even though its only source is 
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Hemaoendra's lexioon. Would it be advisable 
to have a separate head-word for *auka-ta- or 
to inolude awbwia- as a ta- extension of 107 
*akkw- ! While on the subject of +a- extensions 
a reference may be made to no. 146 ajakatá- 
and. no. 888 avikatd- both of which Sir Ralph 
rightly considers as ta- extensions of ajaka 
and avika respectively. The form awatá., 
however, is attested by a Virttike on Panini 
5.2.29 (and not by Panini himself as may per- 
haps be inferred from the reference given by 
Sir Ralph); the termination -katao (indicating 
final accent) in the sense of sastyAdta or ‘ flock " 
is especially used for flocks of animals 
(patiinton sastghdis), and murvives as an inde- 
pendent word in Marathi kajap 'fook of 
sheep '. This Marathi form us to be distinguished 
from Marathi kadap ‘bundle of gram, eto., 
picked for drying before stacking’ oorre- 
sponding to 2652 kadappa- ‘collection’, and 
kadba ‘the culm of millet’ corresponding to 
2653 kadamba-, kajamba-, and may possibly 
correspond to OLA *kaiaiva- with a PMIA 
variant *kalasva-: MIA hadappa-, kajappa-, 
or kalappa- (of. OLA kaldpa- at 2981) unless one 
aooepta T. Burrow's suggestion of derivation 
from Dravidian (cf. Kanarese helappw ' mis- 
cellaneous collection ’) referred to by Sir Ralph. 
It might be interesting to note that Jain 
commentaries render MIA kadappa- by & 
reconstructed OLA form katapra- frequently. 
Following the general principles enumerated 
above it will be necessary, for instanoe, to add 
certain head-words which are not at present 
included. Notably missing with reference to 
no. MO, is H atheotyf which is an alternative 
form to athwira but not to be found in the 
Hindi Sabdasagar;  &ooording to personal 
information given to me by Dr. Baburam 
Baksens this alternative pronunciation as well 
as graphical reprosentetian is current in parts 
of U.P. and is paralleled by Hindi pakmotra 
beside pakiwonrá. If this form is &ooepted we 
should have another head-word 040a as 
*astavtia- giving us the regular correspondence 
of Hindi -r- to MIA -d- and OIA +-. If we 
further compare -the forms pakbedird and 
pakmoirt we must have two head-words 
*paksovðia- and “*paksawtra-. Further oom- 
parson of NIA words for ‘week’ and ‘ fort- 
night’ as in Marathi dthandd, pandracda and 
Gujarati a/keddsyü will make it necessary to 
add the following head-words: ducatis 
*astoedtika- for Gujarati and * 
*astowataka- for Marathi. For the regular Hind! 


correspondence to OIA -vata- of. under no. 39 
akeavata- f 


The documentation which Bir Ralph brings 
to this monumental work 1s exhaustive so far as 
available printed material is ooncarned and is 
very much in advance of what was presented 


in the Nepali dictionary. A comparison of the 
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etymologiosl material presented in the Nepali 
dictionary under Nep. «bhraw« and no. 2038 
in the present work will show how much more 
preaision 14 involved in the organization of the 
material and what extensive material has been 
analysed. Even so, the fleld of Indo-Aryan 
hnnguistio studies has barely been scratched 
during the past five or six decades. The 
Lingutsty survey of India touched the subject 
Hghtly and subsequent work has shown how 
muoh linguists wealth is embedded in the 
scarcely recorded dialects of even standard 
languages. Even the existing dictionaries of 
modern Indo-Aryan languages have failed in 
their descriptive task of recording what is 
actually ourrentin both literature and in formal 
and informal speech. The fow examples which 
have been quoted from memory to illustrato 
some of the argumenta flowing from the pattern 
set by Sir Ralph will indicate that the field 
which he has ao richly tilled will yet yield 
untold riches, Already in Indis there is a band 
of eager scholars working in the field of dialeot 
studies, and the prospect of undertaking an 
exhaustive new linguistic survey of the country 
is being seriously considered by Government 
and the universities. The quick publication of 
Bir Ralph's oompear&tve dictionary will | 
certainly encourage the early undertaking of 
this survey and garnering of fresh facts and as 
yet unrecorded lexioal items which will enrich 
the fleld of Indian linguistics and increase the 
stook of Indo-Aryan lexemes and help to 
modernize the great regional languages of the 
country. The application of this vast fund of 
information contained in these fascicles apper- 
taina not only to the fleld of pure linguistics, but 
also to that of applied linguist«w, and is of 
fundamental value to the growth and modern- 
ization of modern Indo-Aryan languages in so 
far as language planning, language policy, and 
language engineering is concerned. 

The physioal appearance of the fascicles is 
pleasing and the printing maintains the 
excellence one usually associates with the 
Oxford University Preas. 

8. M. KATES 


N. R. Baarr (ed): Mrgendrügama 
(Knriyápáda e Caryápáda), aveo le oom- 
mentaire de Bhatanardyanakantha. 
ele de l'Institut Frangais 
d'Indologie, No. 23.) [iv], xvi, 342 

oa Pondichéry : Institut 

ead d'Indologie, 1962. 

N. R. Bhatt, who in 1961 published the first 
volume of his edition of the Hawroedgama in 
the same series, has now edited the unpublished 
sections (Kriya and Caryl, the latter being 
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incomplete in the manuscripts available) of the 
Mrpendragama. The Vidyt and Yoga sections 
were both published independently ` by 
semgha, Devakoitai, 1028) and Madhusi- 
dan Kaul (Kaahmir Series of Texts and 
Studies, Bombay, 1980); the present editor's 
allenoe would indicate that no manusorrpts of 
the Kriyd and Cory sections have bean found 
in North India. The commentator, whilo 
referring to the text as Mrgendra and as 
Mrgendrottara, identifies it apparently as the 
Narasimhopigama attached to the Kdmiki- 
gama. The text itself, however, claims to be 
an &bridgement of Kamiki itself. Since a 
different work styled Kämikägama is known and 
was known to the commentator, and another 
source mentions a Ndérasimhdgama distinct 
from the Kamikigoma, it is difficult to share 
the editor’s optimism about the value of these 
data. Since tho editor denies that the designa- 
tion Mrgendrotiora is ever found in oolophons, 
one wonders what text was represented by the 
two manuscripts referred to by Aufrecht 
(Catalogus catalogorum, 1, 465) as oontaming 
Mrgendrottara. 


The volume contains valuable plates 
depicting ritual objects and mudris, a list of 
verses attributed by ritual manuals to the 
Mrygendra but not found in the extant text, an 
index of the text by hemistichs and of verses 
cated by the commentator, and a glossary of 
important terms occurring in the text. The 
intention of the glossary, to provide & word 
index oombined with a list of the oommen- 
tator's various renderings, is excellent, but the 
execution is disappointing; errors of page- 
number and omissions, and inaccuracies in 
identifying the actual gloss are frequent. 

As in the Rowreva edition, we miss any 
indioation of the principles of textual critielam 
which govern the choice of reading and any 
evaluation of the manuscript testimony. The 
editor apparently considers, or assumes, all tho 
manuscripts to stem from the recension used by 
the commentator (of. p.96, notes 8 and 7 
where he reads with the commentary, or rather 


` of the manuscripta used), and it seems certain 
that he omits to give variants for the pratikas 
of the commentary on the grounds that they 
have already been reported for the text, & 
practice which leaves doubt as to the suppors 
for a selected reading, since divergence between 
text and commentary is evidently not un- 
common. 

In view of J. Filliozat's relianoe in part on 
infringements of P&ninian usage for his claim 
(introduction to Rowrawtgoma, 1, xii f.) that 
the Saiva igamas were certainly at least partly 
composed in Tamil territory, and the editor's 
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. intention (ibid., 60) ‘de montrer la langue et 


le style des gama, non de fournir une vermon 
conforme à la grammaire de Panini’, it is 
disappointing to find that in both volumes he 
liberally emends forms found wanting. In 
Mrgendra, for eküugulostha (08), Gbotaka (80), 


tho commentator read sormapiia is a matter 
of opinion, ekingwloptha is rather the norm, and 
Gkofjaka is as worthy of recognition as akpodaka 
or any other variant. Both Professor Filliozat 
and N. R. Bhatt are, however, mistaken in 


bara underlymg forms in modern Nepali, 
Assamese, Hindi, eto. (Hindi dibur, d&mar), 
of. R. L. Turner A oomparaiwes dictionary of the 
Indo-Aryan languages ; haribera beside Aribera 
equally does not exemplify & purely Tamil 
phenomenon, of. the common våmalira beside 
vamri, valmi. For the other claim, ‘ certains 
passages obscurs en sanskrit deviennent clairs 
si an s'avise qu'ils ont été oongus en tamoul et 
transposés ensuite, plutôt que traduits, en 
sanakrit' (Filliorat, loo. cit.), substantiation is 
oagerly, though seeptioally, awaited. 

The importance of the-work of N. R. Bhatt 
and the Institut Français d'Indologie cannot 
be over-streseed. The chance of making & 
fresh start on igamic and tantric studies and 
supplying at last reliable information and 
editions on which sound textual oriticiam may 
be based must not be neglected. One immacu- 
lately edited &gama is surely worth any three 
over-hasty productions. 


J. 0, WEIGHT 
F. W. Tuomas (tr.): The flower-spray 
of the doctrine: Br 
allisesa-rüei, | Syüd-oda-maRjari. 


Orientforschung, Mes 

Nr. 46.) 176 pp. Berlin: Akademie- 

Verlag, 1960. 

This is & posthumous publication of F. W. 
Thomas’s translation (edited by Dr. Edward 
Conse) of a famous Jain work called Sytd-stda- 


mañjari. It is a voluminous commentary 
by i (a.n. 1292) on Hemaoandra's 
(1088-1172) Anya-yoga-vycecochediba ‘ Re- 


scinder of other systems ', a cluster of $2 verses 
repudiating the absolutist (ekinic-sida) tenets 
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of the orthodox schools of Indian philosophy. 
First published in 1926 by Motilal Ladhajl, it 
was made popular among students of Indian 
philosophy by Professor Dhruva's aritacal 
edition of 1088. The present scholarly trans- 
lation of this text by the late Professor Thomas 
isa most welcome addition to Jam studios, & 
muoh neglected Branch of Indology in the West. 
The work aims its polemics against the mx 
major Indian schools in the following order: 
Vaiéegiks, Nykya, Pürva-mImümsü, Utiará- 
a por B&mkhys, Bauddha, and 
The order listed here differs from 

rege the of Han- 
bhadra (where the order is Beuddha, Ny&ys, 
B&mkhys, Jaina, Valéegika, Mimimed, and 
Ciirvike) and the Sarv-dorsanc-somgraha of 
Midhava, whose work is more exhaustive and 
is a survey of sixteen schools, The priority 
assigned to the Valéogika in Hemaoandre's 
work is ugnifloant. It starts with an examina- 
tion of the concept of padartka, pointing out the 
inherent fallacies in the Valéegika doctrines of 
universality (sdedaya) and particularly (viseps) 
leading to the clamufioation of objects in two 
unequivocally (ekiatatah) oternal (niiya) and 
non-eternal (anitys) groups. Mallisepa makes 
excellent use of this opportunity to establish 
the Jain theory of aai, and in the light of the 
doctrine of anckania there follows a detailed 
examination of the categories and theorles of 
the Vaiée«ika. In the course of his criticism 
of the theory of a worltl-creator God (fásgra), 
ho puta forth the traditional Jain and Buddhist 
objections against a deity and does not fall to 
ridicule the Br&hmanio concept of gods, the 
practice of sacrifice, and the superiority of the 
Brehmin casto. In his oriticiam of the Pürva- 
mim&msé doctrine enjoining Atmad one oan 
witness the values that separated the Jains from 
the rest of the Indian population. The argu- 
menta most passionately put forth here against 
sacrifices and ériddka practices are the samo as 
one meeta in the &ncent Jain and Buddhist 
scriptures and even to-day are ohieffy respon- 
sible for maintaining the separate identity of 
the Jain. community in India. In his criticism 
of the basio doctrines of this school, Malligons 
chooses only the theory of cognition as pro- 
pounded by Kum&rila. The Pribhikara school 
is not considered. The Mtm&msk school at the 
time of Hemacandrs and Malliena appears 
to be that based an the Sloka-striteka of Exm&- 
Tila whioh | ed the original stiras of 
Jaimini and the Badgya of S&berasvkmin. The 
Vedünta system comes here next to the 
Ptrva-mimimsi. Here too only the Brak- 
midectionida of Sexkara is singled out for a 
eritiaiam of its absolutism. The grammarians’ 
theory of the denotation of terms is aritdalxed 
almost as a supplement to Benkara's theory 
and the arguments used sgainst them are not, 
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as noted by the translator, muoh different from 
that of the Sloka-wirttkka. The other prominent 
schools, such as those of RAmEnuje and Madh- 
va are not, however, allnded to by Malligena, 
presumably on account of their non-absolntist 
standpoint in comparison to the moniam of 
Sankara, The next school reviewed is that of 
the Sämkhya as represented by the Sambkhya- 
kärikä of lévarakrypa. The main point oritl- 
cired is the duality of prakris and puruta, 
particularly the ohangeleeanoes of the latter. 
The Yoge system is not refuted, partly because 
it was considered as included in the Simkhya, 
‘and possibly also beoause the Yoga tenets 
were amimilated in the Jain system, as oan be 
seen in the Yogabindw and other works of 
Haribhadra. 

A large portion of the work is devoted to the 
refutation of the Buddhists, once the chief 
rivals of tho Jains. The Sünyav&din's doctrine 
of Emptiness as propounded in Candrakfrti’s 
Madhyomaka-ertis and the theory of cognition 
as found in the Bautrintike and the Yogiokra 
schools are examined at a great length. These 
two sections show us Malliyena's soquaintance 
with the works of great Buddhist logicians 
like Digniga, Dharmakirl, and Prajfidkara- 
gupta, whose works are even today found 
stored and studied in the Jain monasteries of 
Riijasthin and Gujarat. 

The Lokkyste system is placed last, and the 
main pont oriticized is [ts rejection of inference 
as o valid means of knowledge. This chapter is 
followed by a systemailo presentation of the 
main metaphysical tenets of Jainism, rts 
doctrine of anckiniawtda (Infinite complexity 
of all existence), and the sapta-ticagi-nays 
' seven-nuance-view ' as applied to the main 
philosophical problems discussed in the whole 
work. 


In translating this work, virtually & oom- 
pendium of philosophy, Professor Thomas has 
done & great service to students of Indian 
thought. Apert from givmg us & learned 
and lucid translation of this Sanskrit work, 
whioh is foll of technical terms and written 
in & rather pedantio style, he has given brief 
but valuable introductaons to each chapter and 
his notes supply & variety of information on 
subtle points of Jain and non-Jain dootrines. 
We are grateful to him for this scholarly 
translation and to Dr. Canxe for successfully 
editing it and adding & valuable index. 


TP. 8. JADI 


Epwarp Üowzs: Buddhist thought in 
India : three phases of Buddhist philo- 
302 pp. London: 
n & Unwin Ltd., 1962. 36s. 
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Keith's Buddhist philosophy in India and 
Ceylon and thirty years after that of Thomaa’s 
The history of Buddhist thought, there has 
now appeared this remarkable work from 
Dr. Conse dealing with the three phases of 
Buddhist philosophy as they developed in 
India over 1100 years between 500 B.o. and 
A.D. 600, Being & work besed on the extensive 
researohee of scholars made during this long 
period and written with the understanding that 
one can expect from a person who has spent 


years in the study of the Wisdom-sitras, 


Dr. Conxe’s work easily supersedes both its 
predecessors in this field and recommends itself 
as the most work on Buddhism 


Tho book is divided into three perta. The 
first part deals with ' Archaio Buddhism’, & 
term Dr. Conse applies to the ‘ original’ or 
non-sectarian Buddhism. Here such basio 
tenets of early Buddhiam as the three marks 
(impermanence, ill, and not-self) and the three 
corresponding perverted views, the five cardinal 
virtoes dominated by mindfulness, the three 
stages and doors to deliverance (the emptiness, 
the signlems, the wishleas), and the four ' social 
emotions ' (the brahmaviddras) are explained in 
greet detail followed by an extremely useful 
and comprehensive chapter on the oonoept of 
dharma and dharmas, paving & way for the 
remaining two parts dealing with the Sthaviras 
and the Mahiydue. 

The second part is devoted to the next phase 
of Buddhist philosophy which is aptly called 
by the author the ‘ soholastio’. period. Hare 
Dr. Conse presenta a &ystematio analysis of 
the various points of dispute among different 
schools of the Elders (Sthavires) giving due 
importance to the much neglected Sanskrit 
schools of India as against the Therav&dins of 
Ceylon. The topics discussed in this part are 
much the same as those dealt with in the first 
pert. Only the emphasis of the differant schools 
has ohanged and the variant interpretations 
are put to the test of logio and scriptures. In 
the hands of lems aooomplished persons the 
repetitions necessarily involved in such & troat- 
ment would become tedious, but Dr. Conxs 
succeeds in presenting these controversies in a 
most readable form and makes them relevant 
to the ‘ arohaio ' as well as to the later absolu- 
tist developments in Buddhism. 

Among the many doctrinal disputes discussed 
here, tho status of the ‘ Self’ naturally comes 
first. The author gives a brief background 
of the term pudgala, compares the concept with 
that of the pwrugha(s) of the Simkhye and the 
timan of the VedKnta and notes the affinity of 
the Pudgalav&din's reasoning to that of the 
Nyéys logicians. A comparison with the Jain 
theory of (non-&beolute) jiea(s) would un- 
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doubtedly have yielded valuable results, but 


this thame by pointing out thas the ' Abhi- 
dharmists’, who argued that the pudgala was 
not pa eerae to enhghtenment, ‘had first 
started to deviate into spiritually unfruitful 
philosophical statements’ (p. 129). Their major 
fault lay in misunderstanding the term anata 
as a negation of Aiman. ‘ The non-apprehension 
of a self—essential to a religious life on Buddhist 
lines—is greatly cheapened when it is turned 
into a philosophical statement proclaiming that 
the self does not exist.’ After explaining the 
ee ee 

the Sinyavidins, Dr. Conse shows thai 
T pudgala is closely analogous to the 
Suchness, or Emptiness, of the Midhyamikas’ 


tion of suoh ' pesudo-selves ' as the bÁaeonga 
of the Theravüdins, the eka-rasa-skowdka of the 
MabWüsekas, the busala-dharma-bija of the 
Beutrántikas, and finally the dlaya-vifildna of 
ihe Yogloürins, concluding that ‘the “ store- 
consciousness " is a fine example of ‘‘ running 
with the hare, and hunting with the hounds ™ ' 
(p. 18$). 

The next major controversy of this period 
centred on the interpretation of the term 


‘anitya. Having explained the basio meaning 


of ‘impermanence ' in the first part, Dr. Conze 
now gives an analyms of various disputes on 
this point, particularly on the eonoept of an 


the Sammitlyes and the Santrintika theory of 
bija. In dealing with the last, Dr. Conse takes 


their use by saying that ‘the oonoepta which 
they employ sre fruitful fictions (praf&apK) 
unrelated to ultimate reality, should not be 
taken too seriously, and belong to the context 
of discussion rather than meditation’ (p. 141). 
Taking & lead from the traditional division of 
Etras. [nto SEA and NAMENS the drilior 
divides the dharmas into three 

tho dharmas which relato to ultimate reality 
(like sirwina), those whioh are only a basais for 
speculation (e.g. the praf&apti-dhazmas), and 
finally the dharmas that are spoken of as & 
provisional meditetional devioe (e.g. the 
‘toward ' (adhytimita) and ‘ outward ' (bia) 
divizions of dharmas). The well-known formula 
of the Dhammacakkappavationa-sutta (the 
Form is not the self (amada). If it were...) 
which led many a scholar into imagining a 
trus Self acceptable to the Buddha, is according 
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to Dr. Conxe ' manifestly intended as a guide 
to meditation and not as a basis for speculation ' 
(p.37). Even the 'dharma-theory' is osmem- 


Throughout this work one meets with this 
emphasis on the meditation] or practical aspect 
of Buddhism. In the first chapter, o«llod? Tasit 
assumption ', the author takes great pains to 
convince the ' empinouts ' of the West that the 
practices of Yoga should be taken as valid 
means of finding Truth, and tries to warn some 
modern writers against treating Buddhism as 
& purely rational movement: ‘ There are, of 
course, a few who make Buddhism quite 
rational by ocliminating all metaphysios, 
miracles and supernatural powers. Theirs is 
not the Buddhiam of the Buddhists ' (p. 29). 

The third pert 1s devoted to Mah&y&na, the 
Buddhism of the ‘ mystics’. The controversies 
thas were onos concentrated on Ziman are now 
transferred to sirwina, and the Buddha's 
personality is viewed as an ‘impersonal mota- 
phymoal principle, a supernatural potency, 
and a type’. Despite his tacit approval of 
Professor Murti's exaggerated sagertion that the 
Theravidms ‘ had little or no direct influenos 
on the development of Buddhist schools in 
India’ (p. 203), Dr. Conse tries to seek the 
roots of Mahlykna in the Hin&yüna and lays 
stress on the need for the study of the Hinayins 
scriptures : ‘ Tho Mahdyina Soriptures should 
never be mistaken for elementary texts which 
can be grasped apart from the traditions whioh. 
lead up to them’ (p. 202). In an introductory 
chapter entitled ‘Doctrines oommon to all 
MahAytnists’, the author examines once more 
the problems of ‘ignorance ', the ‘ perverted 
views’, the ‘ perfections’, and the new dharma- 
theory which brought forth a new ontology and. 
gave birth to an almost new religion, ‘ nearly 
as different from the Sthavira doctrine as 
Christianity is from Judaism ’ (p. 208). 

This new religion going through three 
successive phasea—the  Midhyamike, the 
Yogiodra, and the Tantra—is the subject 
matter of the remaining portion of this work. 
Here Dr. Conze with the aid of his exhaustive 
study of the Prajfid-p&ramité literature shods 
new light on several intricate problems of the 
first two phases, particularly on their mutual 
relationship, and arrives at some startling con- 
clusions. First he contests the much repeated 
assertion of scholars that the ' Yogdo&rms 
beHeved Mdh treatment of the 
Absolute to be too '' negative '’, and that they 
gave a more positive description of it’. ' This’, 
says tho author, ‘is not borne out by a study 
of the texts’ (p. 215). This divergence from a 
theory supported by historical and literary 
evidence is not based by Dr. Conse on new 
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contrary evidence, but rather is founded on his 
belief that ‘the Buddhists were as averse to 
strife and disputes as they claimed to be’, and 
also that ‘ Buddhist thinkers based their oon- 
alumons on some quite definite experience in the 
spiritual world, which seemed to call for a 
positive appraisal’ (p. 215). Unfortunately, 


originality of the Yog&okrins consists chiefly 
in that they supply new names for old oonoepta. 
These tarminologioal innovations are the delight 
of some historians, but can well be ignored in a 
book devoted to the elucidation of Buddhist 
thought’ (p. 251). 

Despite his lack of regard for the findings of 
the historians the author has suoooeded in the 
moat difficult task of presenting a well-balanced 
acoount of this vast subject in a fascinating 
manner. The book is up-to-date in 1ts biblio- 
graphics! references and is a joy to read. 


P. 8. JAIRI 


BuaxaT Prasan MAZUMDAR: Sooo- 
economico history of northern Wes 
(1030-1194 ..p.). xxiii, 418 


Caloutta: K. L. n 
1960. Rs, 90. Oria kon 
Probsthain. 36a.) 


The period covered by the pressnt study is 
one whioh has rarely aroused the enthusisam 
of soholars. The ressons for this neglect are, 
on the whole, understandable, for this period 
is generally oonsidered to mark the decline of 
those values whioh one admires most in Indian 
civilization. Northern India was divided into 
numerous mall kingdoms engaged in almost 
continuous warfare and aware of the 
threat to Indian ideals from the Muslims in the 
west, The sources are diffionlt to utilixe. 
Though abundant, they do not supply tho kind 
of information that the historian requires. 

Dr. Maxumdar strongly emphasizes this 
traditional picture of decadence. His main 
purpose is to explain why northern India 
suocumbed to the invaders without effective 
resistance. From this point of view he lays 
strong enrphasis upon those factors that marked 
a olear decline from the classical Indian 
standards, This approach makes his picture 
somewhat one-sided. It is true that there is 
muoh literature in this period which is merely 
erotic, but that is not all. There were remark- 
ably learned authors such as Hemaoandre and 
Bilhana, and great masterpieces such as 
the Ra int and the Gilagovinda. The 
author tries to reduce the significance of the 
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Rajaiaraagial by pointing out that the inoen- 
tive to writing history should be ascribed to 


contact with the Arabs and Turks (p. 180) but 
he gtves no arguments to support this unlikety 
hypothesis. As to the Giiagoviads, usually 
conmdered one of the most beautiful byrical 
poems composed in Sanskrit, he argues that the 
work would have exerted a bad influenoe on 
publio morality. This assumption is incapable 
of proof; other, no leas erotio literature is 
many centuries earlier and there is no evidence 
that it ever exerted an undesirable influence. 
In most Hterary works of this period (e.g. the 
Kath@scriteigara) the erotic features are no 
more pronounced than in those of earlier 
times. Much soholarly work also dates to 
this same period: the Mudksard, probably 
the most authoritative texts on Indian lew, the 
Siddhdniahiromani, which has been called 
the summit of Indian mathematios, and the 
numerous works of Hemacandre are examples. 
Decline is a very complicated concept, especi- 
ally in the cultural fleld; the latter is by no 
means necessarily a corollary of political 
dealine. Moreover, the precise symptoms of 
cultural decline are difficult to define and de- 
pend to & large extent on the personal outlook 
of the historian. Not everybody may agree 
that ‘ the lenient treatment accorded to women 
guilty of adultery ’ (p. 878) or the fact that the 
* eirole af the Brihmans community following 
strictly the rules of conduct as laid down in the 


contain much interestmg material whioh, 
however, is not always worked out as much as 
one would wish. Important topios such as 
agriculture and labour are discussed in ten and 
seven pages respectively, hardly sufficient oven 
to arouse interest in these subjects, 

The qualities and shortcomings of Dr. 
Maxumdar’s work are clearly apparent in the 
first chapter on feudalism. There are many 
interesting references to texts and inscriptions, 
which have never before been utilized in thus 
context, On the other hand, the reader gets no 
. alear picture of the developments leading 
towards feudala&m nor even what exactly 
feudalism was in its Indian context. Instead 
one finds a somewhat haphazard enumeration 
of factors that may have led to the gradual 
development of feudal institutions and a 
description of some af ita features. The chapter 
also suffers from careless drafting. Thus one 
reads on the very first page of the book that 
‘the feudatories weloomed the ambitious 
designs of an energetic King, because they had 
to be appeased with land and wealth before 
they could be induced to go out on an expedi- 
tion '. This explanation is almost immediately 
followed on p. 2 by the statement that 
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‘ succesaion of weak kings afforded them a 
suitable opportunity for extending their power 
mall farther’. On the origins of feudalism it is 
stated on p. 5 that such institutions ‘are apt 
to be evolved in a state which lacks an.efiialant 
system of central government, and is also laok- 
ing in facilities for transport and communtos- 
tion’. This does not explain muoh; the 
&bsenoe of centralization is & consequence 
rather than a cause of feudalism, and the lack 
of transport facilities did not prevent the 
Mauryas from .rulmg over a centralized. state. 
A detailed study of the development of feudal 
or quaai-feudal institutions in India is still a 
serious desideratum. 

Similar observations oan be made with 
reference to other chapters. The author has 
tried to tackle too many problems in one work, 
with the result that none receives the thorough 
treatment that it deserves. There are numerous 
inaccuracies in details and even blunders such 
as Campa, ‘the island in the Indian archi- 
pelago’ (p.47). These, as well as the too 
numerous printing errors and many inoorreob 
references, should have been avoided. 

Dr. Masumdar has made a oourageous 


' attempt at desaribing important aspeots of an 


age which is stall i known. His 
book will no doubt be widely used and may 
become a strong incentive to the further study 
of the period. 

J. G. DE GASPARTB 


` 


Taras RAYOHAUDHURI: Jan Company 
in Coromandel, 1605-1690 : a study in 


delingen van het Koninklijk Instituut 
voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 
Deel 38.) xi, 230 , plate, 2 maps. 
’s-Gravenhage Pha Hinus Nijhoff, 
1962. Quilders 18. 


Dr. Rayohaudhuri's book deals with an 
important subject, namely the ' country trade’ 
of the Dutch East India Company in the 
seventeenth century, although his specific fleld 
of study is the coast of Coromandel. The latter 
had long occupied an important poartion in the 
trade of the Indian Ocean. Indeed, so vital was 
it to the Dutch commercial system in the 
seventeenth oentury that it led Hendrik 
Brouwer, the future Governor-General of the 
Dutch East India Company, to exclaim in 1012 
that the coast of Coromandel! was the left arm 
of the Moluccas. This was due to the fact 
that soon after their arrival in the Indies the 
Dutch Company realized, as did the English 
also, that European goods were not to bo sold 
in large quantities in Java, Sumatra, or the 
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Moluccas, the chief suppliers of pepper and 
spices, and moreover that it was not profitable 
to drive a trade in these commodities for cash. 
The indigenous trading system in South Rast 
Asia and the Indian Ocean was based upon the 
exchange of Coromandel textiles for the spices 
of the East Indies. Participation in the 
‘country trade’ by the Europeans thus not 
only was a sound commercial policy in view of 
the high profits which such transactions offered, 
profits from which part at least of the purchases 
for Europe could be made, but it also promised 
to provide some solution to the vexed question 
of bullion export from Europe engendered by 
the inability of the latter to sell goods of 
European origin. This broed picture is oon- 
firmed by the present study of the Dutch oom- 
meroal activity on the Coromandel] Ovast 
between 1605 and 1600, although rt is not trus 
to my as Dr. R&yohaudhuri does on two 
occasions (pp. 38, 209) that the Dutch policy 
was to make the inter-Asan trade pay for 
itself. The real aim of the Dutoh was to make 
their inter-Asian trade help pey their supply 
trade to Europe. 

Apart from studying the purely Dutoh trade 
on the east coast of India, the author has 
another objective, as he indicates in the sab- 
title of the book and in the preface. This is to 
trace the impact of what he calls Europeen 
merchant capital on the indigenous economy 
of the region and to isolate the posmble factors 
which prevented the traditional system of 
production from further eoonomio arid techno- 
logical development. It must be pointed out 
that the author has been much less successful 
in this latter aim than in the former. But this 
failure does not, from the historian’s point of 
view, detract very much from the value of the 
book as a source of information. For here for 
the first time we are presented with & detailed 
account of the political relations between the 
Dutch factories in Indis and the Indian rulers, 
whioh provides a clue to the understanding of 
the Dutch colonial policy. 


X. N. OGHAUDHURI 


C. H. Pues and others (ed.): The 
evolution of India and Pakistan, 1858 
to 1947 : select documents. [Edited Py] 
O. H. Philips, with the 
H. L. Singh and B. N. P. "t Belact 
doowments on the history of India and 
Pakistan. Vol. m.] xxi, 786 pp. 
London, eto.: Oxford Univermty 
Press, 1963, £4 10s. 


the stadent of British rule in 
Indis cannot complain of a paucity of records 
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and is apt to be overwhelmed by their super- 
abundance, it has always been difficult for 
teachers in universities to recommend suitable 
collections of printed documents to illustrate 
an outline cours covering, as was often the 
case, a complete century. Serious studenta of 
eighteenth-oentury India were well catered for 
by that drear despand of rew materials, 
Gleig’s Memoirs of Warren Hastings (3 vols. 
1841), The Cormoallis correspondence edited by 
Charles Ross (3 vols., 1859), and Montgomery 
Martin's flvo volumes of the Wellesley despatches 
(1886-7). But tt was impossible to find suitable 
printed sources covering the period 1805 to 
1857. The only exception was the useful 
collection of documents printed in Ramsay 
Mutr’s The making of British India, 1756-1858 
(Manchester University Prees,1917). Although 
vast masses of printed documenta are now 
available on the period 1858-1947, Professor 
Philips is the first historian to provide students 
with & convenient collection. Selectlons from 
original sources are aften aids for the weary 
and traps for the oarclees. Printed selections, 
like parliamentary papers, are sometimes 
deliberately garbled in order to suppress un- 
desirable evidence. There is often evidence of 
bias, both conscious and unconscious. Much 
therefore depends on. the intellectual integrity 
of the compiler. The reviewer has made a 
careful study of the period covered by this 
volume and has no hesitation in 

1t to teachers and students as the only reliable 
collection in the field. 

Profemnor Philipa's first aim is to illustrate the 
difficulty of controlling India from London. 
It was not until the 1870's that this became 
possible and even then much depended on the 
personality of the viceroy. Minto was told that 
there could ‘not be two foreign policies for 
India, one at Whitehall and the other in 
Simla—this had been attempted under his 
predecessor. The growth of representative 

tin Britiah India between 1858 and 
1917 is well illustrated, though in so long & 
period a certain compression in the matter of 
excerpts has been unavoidable. The documenta 
relating to the growth of the Indian Nationalist 
movement are well chosen. The introductory 
notes of the editor are a akilful précis of the 


. essential points but one would have liked to 


hear more from Profeasor Philips. The value 
of the volume has been enhanced by exoerpts 
from private and official papers recently mado 
available to historians, The most valuable 
documents in the volume are those depicting 
the in urgenay of the Indi&n problem 
after 1917. Far be it from the reviewer to oavil 
at the wealth of material provided by the 
editor but more might have been included on 
the Indian States. The extraordinary thing 
about frontier policy is that the sources now 
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available do little to alter the main conclusions 
drawn from the printed documents, This is 
probably beosuse the problem was too well 
known to be secret and waa discussed at a high 
level of accuracy in officers’ messes and clube. 
A better presentation of the Russian advance 
in Central Asia. would have been possible if 
some excerpts had been given from that 
excellent series in the Publio Record Office, 
F.O. 65 and F.O. 60. The volume also deserves 
s better index. It is to be hoped that at some 
fature date Professor Philipa will provide ua 
with ai least three volumes covering this 
important period. 


C. OOLLIN DAVIES 


R. A. Stem: Lo oWwilsaton tibétaine. 
(Collection Bigma, 1) xiv, 269 pp., 
T plates. Paris : baoa 1962. Fr. 32. 


This comprehensive acoount of Tibetan 
civilization comprises (i) a chapter on the 
country and its population, (ii) an historical 
survey, (iii) a survey of Tibetan society, (1v) & 
chapter on religious beliefs and customs, and 
(v) a chapter on arts and letters. No other 
Tibetan scholar has attempted anything: on 
quite so ambitious a scale, but Professor Stein, 
well aware of the present incomplete state of 
our documentation, explains in his preface : 
* J'ai dono choisi une vue à la fois synchronique 
ei diachronique, laissent errer notre regard 
d'une époque à lautre’. Thus for example in 
treating of the relationship of lords and 
peasants (p. 97 onwards), he writes first of the 
present-day system, then of the same relation- 
ships as they are reflected in the Tibetan epio, 
and finally ss they may be deduced from the 
annals of the early Tibetan kings. In the pre- 
face he justifies this unusual method by yet & 
further reason, namely the essential homo- 
geneity of Tibetan culture, whatever the period. 
He thus presenta as a virtue something that is 
really just an unfortunate necessity. Perhaps 
this 1s misleading. For as one progresses 
through this brilliant book, one becomes im- 
pressed rathdr by the non-homogenetty of 
Tibetan culture. One admires the parts of this 
extraordinary mosaic without necessarily oom- 
p we the unifying pattem. 

an the peoples of Tibet (pp. 8— 
ee a aber Pl Len 
own researohos, which he has published else- 
where. In one brief passage (p.110) he 

defines the nature of the Delai 
Lamas’ incarnations. On the following page 
(p. 111) he gives an historica] estimate of the 


number of monks. He discumes the function . 


of the emotions in Tibetan religious practice 
(pp. 146-8), something which no one else has 


done before. He clarifies the relationship 
between sored mountains and cairns (pp. 170- 
1). He explains how a medium is posscased 
(p. 168) and ihe algnifloance of ritual dance 
(p. 157). In his definition of terms, on which 


so much of his exegesis rightly depends, there 
is little that I would want to find fault with. 


as ‘precise instructions’ (p.148). 
refers to initiation into & given text by. moans 
of the inspired reeitaton of one’s master. In 
faot the master explains nothing in the process, 
His aneodotes are very well chosen, e.g. the 
story illustrating the importance af faith 
(p. 144) or again the argument against suicide 
(p. 151). One can open this book at almost any 
page and discover brilliant ideas and careful 
definitions, each complete in its own special 
context... Yet there is no index to all this 
material, the most unhappy omision ofall. — . 
As a comprehensive account, I am not so 
sure of the book's effect. In the chapter on 
arts and letters Professor Stein hes deliberately 
passed over the vast accumulations of religious 
literature in order to interest us in certain 
indigenous Tibetan styles. He chooses some 
long extracta of early Tibetan poetry, which 
are perhaps rather too obscure for amy normal 
intelligent reader, although a Tibetan scholar 
is bound to appreciate the textual problems. 
In the section on meditation and ritual 
(pp. 148-54) we are concerned mainly with a 
discumdon of the technical terms ‘ process of 
emanation ' and ' broocess of realization '. The 
scholar again is interested, but one wonders 
again what may be the reaction of the ordinary 
cultivated reader or tbe student, to whom the 
book is specifloally directed in the prefaoe. 
The book contains fine illustrations, both 
photographs and Tibetan drawings, but no 
referenoes are given to relevant pages of the 
text. For the benefit of the general reader the 
author has used popularized spellings, generally 
following Sir Charles Bell's system of phonstao 
representation, and this is a happy chatoe 
(exoept perhaps for his French readers). It 
would perhaps have been casier if he had 
separated the syllables, writing 'lhi-song-de- 
teen, instead of Thisang Detsen, Lab-kyi- 
drón-ma instead of Labdonma, Dsog-chen-pe 
instead of eto, For the benefit 
of the scholar a list of such spellings with the 
oorrect literary equivalents is given on pp. 
260-4, but as no page references are given, it is 
really of little use. It is oalled an ‘index’, but 
it is not one. Also the notes are unfortunately 
arranged with a complicated system af double 
reference, so that one must search beok in the 
bibliography every tirme. 
I draw attention to a few seeming errors. We 
are told that the people of Amdo eat neither 


pork (p. 5) nor eggs (p.60), yet my Tibetan 
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assistants in London, two af whom come from 
Amdo, all insist that Amdo pork is the best 
in Tibet. They also produce and eat eggs. Also 
we aro told thas there is no polyandry in Amdo 
(p.72), but I am assured that it is no lees 
common in Amdo than in the rest of Tibet. The 
Abeolite is never referred to as ' Belf-Nature ' 
(svabadva), but precisely as the opposite, 
namely ‘ Absence of Self-Nature ' (mthsvabhded) 
(p. 186). The favourite spell as the ben-pos is 
correctly written as om ma-iri se-ye oa-le ‘du, 
and certainly not as om madre mule sals ndu 
(p. 205). Tt is untrue to state that the teaching 
of colloquial Tibetan does not exist (p. 118). It 
has existed in London now for about twelve 
years. There are oocastonal misprints in Sans- 
kri terms, Rimayina instead of Ramdyosa 
(p. 222), Vajrapant for Vajrapant (p. 288). One 
also suspects some gratuitous references to 
Chinese influemos. Why should the terms for the 
shaded and light sides of & mountain be derived 
from the notions of Yin and Yang (p.23)! 
What is the connexion between Lang-dar-ma, 
and the type of king who ends a Chinese 
dynasty (p. 33)? Such a king might end any 
dynasty. Also a book published in 1062 can 
scarcely olaim that ‘religion is respected ' by 
the occupying Chinese Communists, when ıt is 
well known that monasteries in eastern Tibet 
were being destroyed already in the carly 
1950's. 

A test of the author's per- 
spicacity is provided by his treatment of the 
early non-Buddhisi traditions, where docu- 
mentation ia very unoertain and the most 
diverse views havo been expressed. I am glad 
that he makes light of the suggestion that bon 
is a forni of shamaniam. Much aloser to the 
truth is his suggestion thet Zhang-xhung (the 
western pert of the Tibetan plateau) had 
already been receiving teachings from Indis 
long before the official introduction of Budd- 
higm in the seventh oentury (p.200). Those 
influenoes came not only direct, but also from 
the north-west by the central Asian route, 
whence almo came those ourlous traces of 
Iranian oulture. In this Professor 
Stein mentions the New Year race of naked 
boys (p. 184), One might aleo mention the 
shawna, thoee oboe-like instruments that play 
so large a part in Tibetan religious music. My 
Tibetans in London were quick to recognize 
high-arested hats worn by Tibetan monks (as 
illustrated for example on p. 182 of this book) 
as ‘Roman’. But these items are mere 
pointers There is no doubt of the extraordi- 
nary complexity of elementa, which have gone 
into the making of Tibetan civilization. The 
author rightly justifies his work with a few 
aimple words: ‘Bi ce livre veut en donner un 
por&xt su moment ot elle (la civilisation 
tibétaine) affronte une oriwe terrible, c'est 
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qu'elle est restée jusqu'icl bien trop ignorée ot 
qu'aveo ses beautés st malgré ses ombres, elle 
ménte sympathie et survie ' (p. 7). 


D, L SNNLLGROVR 


Jamas J. Y. Liv: The art of Chinese 
py xvi, 166 pp. London: Rout- 
edge & Kegan Paul, 1962. 30s. ; 


It is not only Nature who &bhors a vacuum. 
In the field. of scholarship tt is &xiomatio that 
any lots left vacant by serious scholars will 
rapidly become dumping grounds for the 
intrepid amateur. Such a case waa, until 
recently, the criticism of Chinese literature, 
and particularly of Chinese poetry. Professor 
Liu has done a great service by making & 
thoroughly professional survey of this fleld, 
which is both entertaining and instruotive and 
will, one hopes, set the standard for future 
essays on the subject. 

The difficulties facing him were, one oan see, 
formidable. He had to explain Chinese poetios 
both to Western oritios ignorant of Chinese 
and to Western sinologists ignorant of poetios, 
though wisely preferring the former whenever 
anly one of the two could be catered for. He 
waa therefore obliged to explain the rudimenta 
of the Chinese language before he oould even 
begin to talk about poetry at all. Tho orrtioal 
analysis, which is by far his most interesimg 
contribution, and in which he rises from 
pedagogy to inspiration, does not come until 
quite a late stage in the book. 

The work is divided into three main perta : 
I, ‘The Chinese language as a medium of 
poetio expression’; m, ‘Some traditional 
Chinese views on poetry'; in, ‘Towards & 
synthesis’. I did not begin to enjoy it very 
much until the fifth and last chapter of pert 1: 
‘Some Chinese concepts and ways of thinking 
and feeling’. It is a pity that the feoblost part 
of the whole book should have come right at the 
beginning. The lin shw are an unnecessarily 
confusing (and surely outmoded?) way of 
introducing Chinese oharaoters; and one 
trembles to think what a lingustio scientiss 
would say of oh.ii if the book ever fell into 
his hands. 

Anyone who knows some Chinese would 
probably do well to begin the book at part 1, 
oh. iii (‘t Auditory effects of Chinese and the 
bases of versification’), which is a useful 
beginner's introduction to Chinese prosody. 
Here I would venture to suggest a few addi- 
tions to the rules given for Verse. 
It is nowhere stated (though doubtless it 
could have been inferred from the diagrams) 
that the rhyme in this kind of verse is always 
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on & level tone syllable. Nor is it stated that 
ll. 1, 5, and 8 normally have the same tonal 
pattern, or that the tonal pattern of II. 2—4 is 
normally the same as that of 1l. 6-8. The 
whole thing seams a good deal less fiendish 
when these simple facts are known. And I feel 
unoomíortsble about the introduction of 
quantity into a discumnon of Regulated Verse. 
Any person capable of singing a fifth would 
get & better idea of prosody by 
singmg ' do do so so do do so ' than by chanting 
‘long’ and ‘ short’. 

I very much regret, though I oan understand 
his motives, Professor Lin's decision to use 
rhyme in the majority of the verse translations 
which illustrate this book. He was, of course, 
anxious to remind the Western reader that'all 
Ohinese verse, is rhymed in the original. 
However, even when it is possible to parallel 
the rhymes of the original in the translation 
without positively grotesque distortion, the loas 
of some other important feature will invariably 
more than offset the gain. This melancholy 
fact is, I fear, borne out by many of his 
translations. Yet at other times, when he is 
working without this self-imposed handicap, 
he shows himself an accurate and sensitive 
tranalator. 

I find some of Professor Liu's 
idiosyncrasies a trifle baffing— for example, 
his odd contention that Chinese are never 
drunk but only ‘rapt with wine’. I should 
have thought myself that you need to be 
pretty drunk before you start waltzing with 
your own shadow. Admittedly, tb shows that 
you can still stand up. But then there is ab 
least one other poem by Li Po in which the 
poet represents himself lying in a comatose 
state on the pavement, and it 1s rather hard to 
seo how you could get more drunk than that. 

However, these are trivial flaws in an 
admirable book. Professor Lru’s greet contzi- 
bution has been to apply an unpreasive 
knowledge of English literature and literary 
oriticiam, particularly the New Critaciam, to 
Chinese poetry. The results are sometimes 
strikingly revealing; though when it is 
remembered that I. A. Richards, one of the 
apostles af the New Criticigm, was also the 
author of Mencius on the mind, perhaps it is 
not so surprising that its methodology should 
prove so excellently suited to a Ohmeso 
context. 

The very useful survey of tradrtional Chinese 
theories of literary oriticism, which occupies 
the whole of part 1r, should be of interest not 
only to students of Chinese literature but to all 
who are interested in literary orltimam. 

Incidentally, it has always seemed to me 
extremely doubtful, since his remarks on shih 
were all about the ‘Songs’, that Confucius 
really had any notion of ‘ poetry’. It was only 
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an accident that enabled Chinese oritios to 
drag in Confucius at all. 

There is an index (with characters) of refer- 
enoes for the various citations given in the 
oourse of the book. The addition of these six 
pages to the rest of the book greatly increase 
its value for the student of Chinese. 


DAVID HAWKES 


Dox C. Barngy : A glossary of Japanese 
lens. xii, 173 . Tucson: 
University of Arizona , 1962. 


This is a mistitled: (some items are centuries 
old), poorly planned, and apparently un-proof- 
read collection of nearly 5,500 Japanese items 
with English or explanations or 
both, which is nevertheless af considerable use. 
The only olearty stated ariterion for the 
admission of an item is its non-inclusion in the 
1954 edition of Kenkyüaha's New Japanese- 
Fnglish dictionary. Solid wark has gone into 
many of the renderings and explanations, and 
some of the encyclopedia-like information is 
valuable, but the erratic coverage of so many 
different fields makes it likely that a consider- 
able proportion of the entries will hardiy ever be 
referred to, either because they are superfluous 
or because no one would expect to find them 

Nearly half the items are loan-words from 
English. Some such borrowings suffer a sea- 
change in sense, and it is very useful m their 
case to be told by the glomsary how the words 
are used in Japenese. Quite often, too, the 
deformation when the words are written in 
bana is such that the English original is hard 
to identify, though context is & great help. 
But & good many of the loan-word items in the 
glomwary have no such complications, and it is 
questionable whether their inclugion oan be 
Justified. 

The work must be intended for English- 
speaking users, but even this seems not to have 
been held firmly in mind. There is a $0-word 
artiole on ' fauvism ' which would be appropri- 
ate enough in Japanese in one of the glossaries 
of newspaper eto. words from which i$ was 
doubtless translated. But an English-speaker 
who encounters the word in Japanoso surely 
needs no more than the English or French 
spelling, with perhaps an indication of the 
universe of discourse. 

As it is, the glossary may be consulted wrth 
profit for a wide range of specialist terms and 
of names of organizations, international and 
foreign as well as Japanese, in such flelds as 
economics, trade, and politios; and also, with 
less certainty, for new sclentiflo and medical 
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terms; as well as for the more amusing oatoh- 
words and alang recently current. —though 
some items of this sort are pretty ‘old hat’. 
The items relevant to Japanese history, 
and traditional entertainments and polite 
accomplishments are probably too few for 
most students to find the glossary worth oon- 
sulting before resorting to & work of reference 
in Japanese (or to Brinkley’s Japanese—-English 
dictionary). 

A few errors of substance or in the writing 
of Japanese words have been noted. The 
description of fwdasashi as ‘a usurer who 


mark on the o of [wito-beibi. Wrong character 
for bó in Jinkd-Adsobu and finbo-hokbusei-ch0sa. 
The rendering of kabugaishd as ‘ ministers of 
Osbinet rank (Eng.) ' fails to make 1t clear that 
they are not inoluded in the Cabinet. Ex- 
kokakoroniscishon, ‘ cooncolonixatian ’, 

as ' the colonization of the world by the Coos 
Cola Company ' blurs the implication of the 


than ‘secular belief’. The typist his made 
more alrpa in the English than should have been 
allowed to pam. The rendering of purssubddo 
as ‘press cord’ instead of 'prees code’ is 
presumably to be blamed on & Japanese 
oollaborator. 


" F. J. DANES 


J. R. MoEwan: The political writings 
of Ogyü Sorat. (University of Cam- 
bridge Oriental Publications, No. 7.) 
viii, 153 pp. Cambridge: University 
Prees, 1962. 42s. 


The work of the Japanese Confuclanists of 
the Tokugawa period has until recently not 
received much detailed attention from Western 
acholara although ita great importance for an 

of contemporary Japanese 
society as well as its later transformations has 
been realixed. Of particular interest in this 
respect is the work of some scholars who were 
active about the beginning of the eighteenth 
when there occurred social changes 
that shook the feudal system consolidated a 
oentury earlier, Ogyü Soral was perhaps the 
most interesting of these scholars and for 
various reasons his influence continued long 
after his death. Dr. MoEwan deserves our 
gratitude for presenting an &ooount of Sorai’s 
politica! proposals. 

Sorai had broken with the Confucianism of 
the Sung school, estebliahed as orthodox by 
the Bakufu; he rejected the doctrine that 
order was to be achieved principally by the 
cultivation of the individual, startmg from the 
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rulers, and favoured the view of Hsun-tau 
whereby the Way is seen as the creation of the 
Sages and greet emphaais is laid on ritual and 
education. In two memorials, the Seiden and 
the Tatheteaku, presented to the Bakufu 
between 1716 and 1728, Sorai showed how this 
way was to be applied to Japanese feudal 
society. 


He believed that the basio ills of his society 
were caused by the dependence of the samurai, 
&nd to some extent even of the Bakufu, on the 
despised class of the merchants, To remedy 
this situation he wanted the military class 
returned to their lands where they would be 
independent of the merchants and unlikely to 
become demoralixed by extravagant living. 
He suggested rigid control of movements of 
populstion by a new system of registration, 
the suppression of hired labour and a return to 
hereditary service, and sumptuary legislation 
for all classes. He wanted to increase the power 
of the Bakufu over the daimyd and suggested 
as a means of improving the Bekufu adminis- 
tration that the principle of hereditary suo- 
oemuon to office be abolished, and that & 
system of ranks of merit be established as an 
Incentive to offloials. He wanted the Bakufu 
to abandon monetary purchases and to supply 
itself by direct levies and the acquisition of 
control over important natarel resources. He 
proposed reforms of the judicial system and the 
reorganisation of the police. In the sphere of 
education his aim was to fit the samurai for the 
task of administration. He advocated the 
abolition of lectures on the texts of the classics, 
which were then the favourite method of 
teaching. Instead, he wanted the members of 
the upper classes to have a thorough.training 
in the Chinese to be applied to the 
study of subjecta believed to be of practical 
use in the arb of government such as history. 
He wanted records of transactions in the 
Bakufu administration to be written in Chinese, 
thus making them unintelligible to those not 
educated along such lines. 

It 1s hardly surprising that Sorai's proposals 
were not oarried out, since some of them oon- 
flicted with beso principles underlying Toku- 
gawa society. But bis idees continued to be 
debated seriously until the end of the Toku- 
gawa period, and his insight into the forces at 
work in his society as well as his mistaken 
belief in the pomibility of reversing their 
direction contribute much to an understanding 
of his age. 

Dr. MoEwan has rearranged ihe material 
whioh greatly helps one's oomprehension of 
Borai's thought. At the same time tho material 
Itself, which takes up the greater portion of 
this book, is directly quoted in translation, a 
method more illuminating than a mere pars- 
phrase of the argument. This study makes 
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a rea] contribution towards a better under- 
standing of Tokugawa history. 


GEORGE WETBS 


H. L. Sxorto: A diotionary of modern 

Mon. xviii, 280 pp. London, 

eto.: Oxford University , 1902. 
£4 45. 


Mon and Khmer are the only members of 
the Austro-Asian language family whose 
history is attested in documenta, especially in 
inscriptions. For this reason, and because they 
are spoken by peoples on & high level of oul- 


It is to be regretted that Mon in 
particular has been leas studied than its 
importance warrants. To this day thore is no 
exact and reliable grammar of Mon. The fow 
available dictionaries (J. M. Haswell, 1874, 
nd ed. B. O. Stevens, 1901; E. O. Stevens, 
1896; R. Halliday, 19022) are wholly unsetis- 
factory. All these previous works have failed 
to make an adequate differentiation between 
the widely varying literary and colloquial 
language and between the stages of develop- 
ment (Old, Middle, and Modern Mon). A clear 
delimitation of the literary from the colloquial 
and of the various epochs and dialects from one 
another is a conditio sine qua non for all attempts 
to reconstruct the history of Mon, as indeed for 
research. Thus, to 


notation of the epochs in which each word 
OOGUTS. 

H. L. Shorto has now supplied a valuable 
dictionary on this principle. His important 
and comprehensive vocabulary of the modern 
colloquial language 1s only the first part of an 
even more extensive study of Mon. Mr. 
Shorto’s dictionary, the result of much field- 
work in South East Asia, is besed on the 
central Mon dialect in Burma but also includes 
the Pak Lat dialect in Thailand. He 
has consistently listed the words as they are 
spoken, withont regard to their written form. 
Only after treating the various itema, and 
giving their dertvatives, compounds, and in 
many cases short and very useful sentences 
as examples, does he list the literary form. 
An index of words from the literary language in 
the original Mon soript is & weloome aid in 
finding many colloquial forms which differ 
greatly from the words of the written language. 
For example literary lama, ma (transcribed as 
leme by Halliday) = spoken kamé? ‘hunter’. 
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That the forms of the written language regu- 
larly reflect an older epoch is confirmed by 
comparison with other languages. Cf. Kharia 
lam-lam ' to hunt’. The initial k- of the spoken 
form is surely a prefix which was added before 
L; this "kl- then developed into kr. 

The whole dictionary is marked by great 
accuracy and careful attention to detail. As a 
reliable listing of the vocabulary of the spoken 
language it will remain & standard work for 
decades to oome. In the introduction, more 
information about the various epochs of the 
Mon language would have been desirable, as 
would a fuller treatment of phonemios and the 
scrips. The reader looks in vain for remarks 
on vowel quantity, juncture, intonation, eto., 
or on the' oompliosted interrelationships 
between consonants in initial and final 
position, vowola, and registers. A short table 
showing the soript and the various systema 


-of transliteration (Blagden, Halliday) would 


also have been appropriate, and tt would have 
been useful if the author had briefly indicated 
the relation between the spoken language and 
its expression in written form, i.e. if he had 
sald which letters are usually employed to 


, designate the individual phonemes. Welcome 


as theses additions would have been, their 
absence cannot be seriously criticized, since 
the author promises (p. x) that a grammar with 
a supplement of texts will follow the dictionary. 
The reader will have to search there for what he 
fails to find in the dictionary. 

Mr. Shorto’s transcription is cseentially 
phonemic bub in some points approaches a 
broad’ phonetic transcription. It is unfortu- 
nate that the author does not list thé instances 
in which he departs from the strictly phonemio 
principle. The registers present a special 
problem. They were mentioned—Aalthough 
not under the name 'register'—as carly aa 
1889 by K. Himly (Simwmgaber, d. kgl. bayer 
Akad. d. Wiss. Munchen, PMlos.-pÀilol. w. hist. 
CI. 11, 271) and later by R. Halliday (A Mon- 
Jagisak dictionary, Bangkok, 1022). On the 
other hand, C. O. Blagden (‘ Qualques notions 
sur la phonétique du talain ...', JA, x* Ber., 
xv, mai-juin 1910, 477 f.) mentions only the 
customary olassiflo&tion of consonants in two 
groups which influenoe the pronunciation of the 
vowels. Aoocording to Mr. Shorto the 


are phonemioally relevant. He calls them 
'quam-tonal' and a ‘chest 
register, characterized by breathy valoe 


quality in association with a general laxnees of 
the speech organs and a somewhat centralized 
ardouladon of vowels’ (marked by‘) and an 
(unmarked) ‘head register, characterixed by 
alear voice quality ' (p. x). On p. xi he goes on 
to way: ‘In chest-register words K, 6, t, p, 8 
are partly voloed in initial position and fully 
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voiced In medial position’. From an historical 
point of view, af course, the reverse is true : the 
chest register developed in connexion with the 
old voiced consonants. If the last word about 
registers in Mon still remains to be spoken, it 
is ab least apparent that they play a far more 
important role in Mon than in Khmer, where 
their existence is extremely problematacal. 

The etymological notes on the sources of 
loan-words (chiefly Burmese, Sanskrit, Pali) 
are very valuable, partioularly for future 
comparative linguistic studies. No com- 
parisons with other Austro-Asian languages 
are made: they are outzide the scope of the 
present work. For agem (literary 'asith ; 
Halliday, asm) ‘ fAloon ' a reference to Burm. 
sim is given. It is certain that the word ıs 
pure Austro-Asian (of. Mundari stm ‘ fowl’) 
and is related with Mon hooem (literary gaoem ; 
Hallidsy, keéim) * bird’. These words are pre- 
fixed forms of the base sim/Tcim ‘bird’. 
Cf. also Khasi sim, ka-sim, ka-sem ‘ bird, fowl’. 

To sum up, the appearance of this excellent 
work is an event of great importance for 
Austro-Asian studies. We are looking forward 
to Mr. Bhorto's further works, especially his 
Mon grammar and Dictionary of Old ond Middle 
Mon, with great antiorpatian. 

HXINX-JURGEN PINNOW 


G. W. J. Dseawzs (ed. and tr.): De 


biografie van een Minangkabausen 
peperhandelaar in de Lampongs naar 
con Maleis handschnift in de Marsden- 
Collection te Londen. (Verhandelingen 
van het Koninklijk Instituut voor 
Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, Deel 
36.) [vii], 159 pp. ’s-Gravenhage: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1961. Guilders 20. 


Munshi Abdullah has been celled by some 
the ‘father of modern Malay literature’ 
because, about the year 1837, he started to 
write realustioslly about his own time instead 
of in a rigid Ixterary style about the traditional 
subjects of the clamsioe] Malay tradition. 
Professor Drewes in the book under review 
has now published for the first time the Malay 
text of a work somewhat aimilar to those of 
Abdullah but written some 50 years earlier. 

This ‘ Biography of a Minangkabeu pepper 
trader in the Lampongs’ is the text of the 
manuscript (now No. 40828 in the SOAS 
Library) which Marsden translated into 
English and published in 1830 under the title 
Memoirs of a Malayan fomily written by them- 
selves. It is worthy of & place in Malay htera- 
ture and it seems desirable to give 1t a Malay 
title. Judging by the author's openmg words it 
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appears that he intended it to be called Suaiv. 
Yertia tatkala wexggeri Semangka diduduki 
kompens Wolanda ‘ A story of when Semangks 
was oocupied by the Dutch company’ but, 
judging by the SOAS Library oatalogue, it 
is also called Hikoyat Nakhoda Muda. 

The biography was written about 1788 by 
one Nakhoda Laudin, clerk in the employ of 
the English Hast India Company at Pal, & 
small trading post to the north-west of the 
Company's Sumatran headquarters at Fort 
Marlborough, Bencoolen. It was wntten for 
the information of Leudin's superior offloer, the 
Factor at Lais, and told of the author's family 
history up to the year 1763. His father, 
Nakhoda Muda, holder of the Bantan title of 
Kasi Domang Purwasedana, had been one of 
the far-flung fraternity of Malay-speaking sea- 
going merchants that had for centuries acted 
as middlemen between the loce! populations 
of the various islands and whatever mono- 
polistao organization had happened to be in 
power at the tame. Of Minangkabau doscent 
but born in Borneo, he established himself at 
Semangka, a small port in the Lempong 
districts of south Sumatra, as & merchant 
exporting pepper across the Sunde Strait to 
Bantan, capital of the sultanate of the same 
name which lay on both mdes of the Strait. 
Interesting detals are given of how the Dutch 
East India Company controlled the pepper 
trade through the sultan’s officers, of whom 
Nakhoda Muda himself became one. Semangka 
lay near the boundary between the Dutch and 
British spheres of influence. Nakhoda Muda 
finally found himself arrested and his property 
seixed as a rosult of Dutch apprehension 
regarding his attitude towards the posible 
expension by the British of their sphere of 
influence from the west coast of Sumatra pest 
the Vlakke Hoek into the Lampongs. He and 
his friends and relawons took drastic action 
against the local Dutch garrison and fled across 
the boundary to the little, British-controlled, 
port of Kerw. While waiting there for per- 
mision to stay he died. 

As Marsden has written, the princtpal ment 
of the memoirs 15 ‘ that of exhibiting a genuine 
picture, by a nativo hand, of Malayan manners 
and dispositions more formbly and, it may be 
said, more dramatioally represented than they 
could be drawn by the pencil of any stranger ’. 

In addition to giving us the Malay text of 
this valuable contribution to Malay literary, 
social, and economic history, Professor Drewes 
has supplied a scholarly introduction in which 
he has carefully compared the story there told 
with contemporary records of the Dutch East 
Indis Company. These supply additional infor- 
mation and also show that the details of 
Laudin’s story are substantially correct. In 
writing about eventa which must have roused 
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violent emotions amongst his fmends and 
relatives, Laudi has been honest in presenting 
his subject matter, as well as direct and ample 
in his style. 

3. O. G. BAERNTT 


Review. No. 1. 
Dey ait [Freetown]: Department 
gum European and African Lan- 


, Fourah Bay College, University 
ga. of Sierra Leone, 1962. (Dis- 


tributed by Luzao. 10s. 6d.) 


The first issue of this journal, which 1s to be 
published once yearly, appears with pride— 
pride in Sierra Leone, for becoming the first 
African nation to have a national lingmstio 
journal; pride in Freetown and Fourah Bay 
College, headquarters of the earliest organized 
study of Afmoan languages over a oentury 
ago; pode in the indigenous languages of 
Afrioa in spite of therr number, ther diversity, 
and their largely non-literary charactar, as 
aspects of the varied cultures that Africans 
hope to unite in supra-tribal nations; and 
pride in ability and promise of African scholars 
to share in and beoome leaders» in linguistic 
studies. Yet the pride with which the Editorial 
Board presents this issus is accompanied by 
humility. P. E. H. Hair, in his article ‘ The 
contmbution of Freetown and Fourah Bay 
College to the study of West African languages’, 
readily admits the weaknesses not only inherent 
in nineteenth-oentary linguistios, but specif- 
cally in the policies and programmes of 
Fourah Bay College during the pioneer years ; 
in particular, staff employed largely for pur- 
pomes of hnguisio research was ssaigned so 
many other, irrelevant duties that the major 
task suffered. Dr. Hair comments on the in- 
differance shown by many Afmoans, even 
students, to the study and analysis of African 
languages, and rather chides all concerned for 
tho decline of such studies in Sierra Leone after 
a start that the scholarly world must still 
consider remarkable for ita day. 

The Review will be restricted to the languages 
of Sierra Leone, simply because that appears to 
be a sufficiently large and important field for 
such a journal to cover. While one oan hardly 
orttiaxe this appraisal, two oonmderatons— 
the poasibls quality of future contributions, and 
the nature of the lingmstio situation in 
neighbouring that m lem 
restricted policy might have been in order. To 
give at least a second priority to contributions 


of high quahty on languages of Liberia and 
Guinea which are closely related to some of the 


languages of Sierra Leone, might well be oon- . 


ceived of as a substantial though leas direct 
contribution to Sierra Leone linguistic studies 
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in the narrower sense. Moanwhile, however, if 
the quality of future issues matches that of the 
five studies in this issue, there will be nothing 
to complam about. 

Dr. Hair, who is & historian, contributes also 
a 'Bibhography of the Mende language’, 
including a discussion of the earliest question- 
able references to the language and people. 
The bibliography itself 1noludes a oomprehen- 
sive chronologioal lust of Bible translations and 
misoellaneous literature largely in pamphlet 
form, Gs woll ar Mite posten: gramimiirs aid 
dicwonanies. 

A third article of primarily historical interest 
1s by E. D Jones, ' Mid-nineteenth century 
evidences of a Bierr& Leone patois’. His 
conclumon that Krio had ita first origins in the 
New World seems obvious now, but should 
never have been surprising. The Afrioan slave 
and labour’ communities of the New World 
were substantial in size, of heterogoneous tribal 
origin, and endocentrio in much of their 
communication ; the ciroumstenoee were ideal 
for the umperfect soqusition of English, 
followed by its transmimion in a phono- 
logioally, grammatioally, and lexically dis- 
torted form until ıt soon became the native 
language of & new generation. The further 
recogrution of a ‘ pidgin’ alongaide Krio, even 
in the nineteenth century, 1s slgnifloant ; 
Liberia, next door, has a pidgin alongmide a 
standard form of English. Such pidgm lan- 
guages must oonstituto a standardization, by 
widespread usage, of certain characteristlos of 
partlally-learned English which otherwise vary 
rather widely from speaker to speaker. 

W. A. A. Wilson contributes a aignifloent 
comparative study, ‘Temne, Landuma, and 
ihe Bags languages ', with particular attention 
to five of these West Atlantic languages. 
Several correspondences in both consonants 
and vowels are established by citing & minimum 
of three examples. He seems almost too 
mechanioal in requiring three examples and 
generally being satisfled with them. Even such 
a wet can be deceptive ; comparable seta have 
been cited in the Mande languages, only to be 
shown later to represent only part of a complex 
of correspondences. Consonant correspandenoes 
attested only before bask vowels, for example, 
may conceal & different correspondence before 
front vowels. Yet, so far as he has gone, Mr. 
Wilson's work 1s sound and important. If he 
1s really questioning (as he appears to do, p. 87) 
the hypothems that these and other West 
African are related to each other and 
ultimately to the Banta languages also, a 
comment is in order. We have not, to be sure, 
done enough detailed comparative work of 
precisely the sort that Mr. Wilson contributes 
here to establish detailed phonetic oorre- 


spondenoes throughout this large language 
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family. However, an entire page (28-0) on 
concord systems and the ' genitive’ oonstruo- 
tion could be cited almost verbatim, with the 
substitution of Bantu language names and 
examplee, as characteristic of Bantu. To use 
personal oonoords for anrmate nouns in 
non-personal classes is more than a typological 
similartty ; some of the specific 

involved are signifüloently similar, But in 
particular, in what way except by genetic 
relationship would Temne in Sierra Leone and 
Xhosa in South Afrio& both choose to use an 
additional morpheme -ka- in a poeseesaivo 
oanstruction specifically when the possessing 
noun is personal ? Combined with many other 
details of congruence, this can hardly be 
coincidence, nor borrowing. 

This iuo of the Review concludes with a 
concise survey of contemporary language dis- 
tribution in Sierra Leone, with & map, by 
T. D. P. Dalby. It is good to have Dr. Delby's 
verifleation of less dependable reporta that 
Busu and Yalunka are mutually intelligible, 
as are also Kono and Val. ' Comendi' and 
‘Manyanks’ are again reported as names of a 
language, or perhaps dialect of Maninka, 
oantred in Liberia, It does not seem to be 
noted anywhere that these names appear to be 
confined to north-western Liberia. I have 
never heard either term in central Liberia, 
where there are many speakers of & form of 
Maninka. They are called mantn-Bela (singu- 
lar mantg-nuw), and their language manty- 
woo in Kpelle. 

Linguista, Africenists, and especially lin- 
guista concerned with African will 
weloome this new journal and wish it well; 
it is hoped that contemporary ta in 
Afnoa will combine to perpetuate this effort 
with groater sucoces than has been the lot of 
its worthy predeoeesors. 


WILLIAM 3X. WVXÀIACKRB5 


Bir Jonn Gray: History of Zansibar 
From the Middle Ages to 1856. viii, 
314 pp. London: Oxford University 
Prees, 1962. 42s. 


In some ways this book is mistitled, for rt is 
really a history of the reign of Seyyid Baid in 
Zanxibar, to which the earher chapters provide 
@ rather inadequate introduction. Sir John is 
clearly not at home in the years before 1800, 
and his approach to the early period is more 
that of an antiquarian than a historian. The 
first four chapters lack any attempt to take « 
perspective view, or assess the slgnifloance of 
the eventa described. The Portuguese period 
is treated eplecdically in terms of individual 
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voyages, without discussion of the significance 
of Portuguese trade, or of the strategio 
importance of the area to Portugal, nor is 
there much analysis of Portuguese failure by 
both governors and missionaries. Without 
any placement of Zanxiber in ita wider Hast 
African and Indian setting, the attempt to 
treat Zanzibar and Pemba islands seperately 
becomes merely confusing, especially as eo much 
of the history of the coastal mainland is 
introduced. 5 
Bir John is parhape the most eminent, and 
the beat, of the amateur historians of Africa, 
and a professional reviewer must beware of 
pedantry, but one does find the long quotations 
with no proper indication of source, tho inade- 
quate maps, and the poor index, irritating. On 
the other hand the bibliography is excellent. 
When the author reaches the period of the 
Omani conquest, and the emergenoe of Said, 
the story begins to catch fire. Bignifloantly, it 
is at this point that Zenxibar is put into its 
‘general setting, and after two chapters dealing 
with internal histary, the remainder of the 
book is concerned almost exolustvely with 
Baid’s relations with Europeans and the 
United States. This is thoroughly dons, and 
adds considerably to the earlier work of 
and others on the diplomatic history 
of Zanzibar. 
JOHN B. FLINT 


J. Spencer TRunwaHaM: A history o 
Islam in West Afrioa. (Glasgow Uni- 
versity Publications.) x, 263 pp. 
London, eto.: Oxford University 

' Preæ for the University of Glasgow, 
1962. 30s. 


The history of Islam and the islamized 
peoples in West Afnoe is a hopeless tangle— 
shifting populations, changes in place-names 
of places that themselves woro never really 
fixed in any osse, & vast number of ethnic 
groups, of languages and dialects, with litijo 
written material òf any but late date in the 
country itself to compare with what has been 
left us in the accounts of foreign travellers. 
Those who have dealt with the Arab travellers 
and their descriptions of West Afrioa will be 
well aware of how puxaling these are +o recon- 
clle and oo-ordinate with our present-day 
knowledge of the territory. Add to this the 
immense extent of the are& oovered by Dr. 
Trimingham's study and the relatively small 
amount of accurate research upon it, patchy 
at that, which has been &ooomplizhed up to 
date. The author himself specifloally states 
«thas his essay must be read. with discretion and 
reserve, but allowing that the obstacles are 
formidable, he has, on the whole, made & 
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distinctly suocoomsful synthesis, reducing & 
variety of material to some sort of order. 
Charly Africanists will criticixe its dotail, per- 
haps rí& interpretations; clearly too, by ita 
very nakare, it must in tame give way to fuller, 
and, with the appearance of new researches, 
to better informed. syntheses, but this volume 


does give both an introduction and & lead. 


Dr. Trimingham arranges his material under 

such as the expansion of Islam in 
North Africa, the Sahara, and the Sudan, 
proceeding to examine the history of the 
western and central Sudan states; this is 
followed by chapters on Islamic stagnation 
and pagan reaction, and the recrudescence of 
Islam in the nineteenth century, terminating 
with a discussion of West Afro under 
European rule, the text being supplemented 
by maps and chronological tables. 

If one may oriticize this synthesis, it could 
be said that Dr. Trimingham’s handling of 
medieval Arabio sources is s little sketohy, and 
that he does not take as much &coount as he 
might of the new Arabio material which is now 
being produced from Northern Nigeria, but to 
sy this is perhaps to be &oocounted niggling 
when his general coverage is so wide. Speaking 
of the Arabio writers he says (p. 3), ‘Sources 
being limited in this way to Muslim writers have 
siege esc Sian semiarid ed ed 

siaies [of medieval West Africa] as fully 
organized Muslim kingdoms, whereas they wero 
pagan in essentials, only the immediate court 
entourage and largely foreign trading oom- 
munities even makmg a profession of Islam ’. 


The following observations have been made ` 


by the reviewer. Qagds (p. 50) must surely be 
KM! Musilmans, at any rate elsewhere, 
ususlly indicates & converted Muahm (p. 61). 
Harritin 1s inoorreot for Àarrüjkim, tho serf 
caste, from the Arabio harajha, and Aarrathin, 
‘peasants’. Woda‘ shells are actually cowries, 
and rt is interesting to note that these were 
usd in medieval times as money in somes 
places in Upper Egypt. It is a pity that certain 
slips in English spelling and even in grammar 
have not been eliminated at the proof stage. 


E. B. SARJANT 


E. R. Laaon: Rethinking anthropology. 
(London School of Eeoa Mono- 
graphs on Social Anthropology, No. 
22.) ix, 143 pp. London: Univ 
of London, the Athlone Press, 1901. 
21a. 

In the fleld of British anthropology there is 
no more stimulating writer than Dr. Leech. His 
originality of thought, lucidity of expression, 


and crispness of style must be the envy of many" 
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of his colleagues, and to these admirable. 
qualities is added the courage to question with 
an apparent leak of reverence the very founda- 
tions on which social anthropologists have built 
their conceptual framework. The volume under 
review contains seven essaya, but only the first, 
which gives the whole collection fts name, is 
published here for the first time, while others 
have appeared previously in various periodicals, 

anthropology’ was delivered as 
the first of the Malinowski Memorial Lectures, 
and it deals most appropriately with the 
methods of anthropological analysis. Dr. Leach 
critichres Radoliffe-Brown’s assumption that the 
comparison of social structures is the main 
objective of socis] anthropology, and that from 
such a comparison can be derived a system of 
classifloations into which all empirioa] social 
facts oan be fitted. The underlymg idea of 
Radoliffe-Brown's scheme was that tho types 
and sub-types of social phenomena have some 
of the characteristics of the ' species ' of botany 
or zoology, and that their systematic taxonomy 
will reveal certain naturally existing things. 
Dr. Leach argues that such & olamufiostion of 
social phenomena is ultimately sterile, because 
the creation of typos, sub-types, and sub-sub- 
types can be continued ad injintium and the 
logical results of this method must be thas 


type of society. When such & stage has been 
reached, classification obviously does not tell 
us anything about the nature of society. An 
assumption, made by both Radoliffo-Brown 
and Malinowski, whioh Dr. Leach attacks is the 
notion that ‘a culture or a society isan empirical 
whole made up of a limited number of readily 
identiflable parta’ and thet the comparison 
of societies can reveal the presence of the sume 
kinds of parts in two or more societies. In 
contrast to this view of society as ‘an assem- 
blage of things’ Dr. Leach advocates a mathe- 
matioal view which sees it as ‘an amemblage 
of variables’, He wants anthropologists to 
replace comparison by inductive generalization, 
which ‘ consists in perceiving possible general 
laws in the ciroumstances of-special cases’. 
In a more recent paper (Aalib Procssdinge, 
xiv, 8, 1002, 280-42) Dr. Loach has elaborated 
this point, and has argued for the adoption 
of a ‘oomputer-minded’ approach to social 
anthropology, which will enable us to perceive 
the grouping of elements into patterns as they 
emerge from the analysis of one particular 
mitu&tion on one oooasion. He 
believes that ih this way we shall be enabled to 
handle cultural facta, however great their oom- 
plexity, without first subjecting them to the 
analytical screening process: of orthodox 
‘ structural’ classifications. 
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